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I HAVE been occupied with music for forty or fifty 
years, and I can say to you that art is the best and 
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easier to achieve a harmonious personality through 
art. The man who has not the experience of 
any kind of outlet in art is much more affected by 
pressure and suffering. 
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Foreword and Acknowledgments 


T his book is the result of two lifetimes of experience! The authors have lived 
and worked in different parts of the country, their teaching has been done 
in institutions that differed greatly from one another, but in the end thev have 
come to much the same general conclusions, and they have both been delighted 
to find that whereas there were slight differences of opinion concerning minor 
details, yet their fundamental viewpoints both as to the psychology and the 
philosophy of music education were practically identical. 

We have tried to write a book that would have a broad and human educa- 
tional philosophy underlying and permeating it, whose suggested methods would 
be based on sound psychology — both general and musical, and whose whole 
approach would be so practical and feasible that the reader would immediately 
feel himself competent to put various ideas into operation in an actual school 
situation. We believe that our material is sound philosophically, psychologically, 
and sociologically and we hope the reader will not be misled into thinking that 
our book is not scientific because we have couched our ideas in simple and 
easily comprehensible language. We hope that our book may have value for 
music educators in the field, for school officials, and for students preparing them- 
selves for a career in music education. 

In previous works the authors have dealt with music in the grade schools 
and the junior high school. Although this volume is concerned with the senior 
high school, the fact that in many school systems the final Unit in the educa- 
tional system covers four years instead of three, has led us frequently to dis- 
cuss topics whose beginnings are found in the junior high school music program. 
Usually, however, we have contented ourselves with referring to pertinent sec- 
tions in books and articles dealing specifically with music in the junior high 
school. 

The authors have taken pains to prepare References For Additional Reading 
which considerably e,\pand the material found in our text. Likewise the Topics 
for Discussion frequently involve questions and investigation which cannot be 
solved merely by reading our text. These two sections, which conclude each 
chapter, together with the extended section of Appendixes at the end of the 
volume have been formulated for the purpose of assisting the individual reader, 
and especially groups of readers, to view the material from many angles; to 
challenge it and thus to evaluate the main body of the text with broadened and 
aroused minds. The stress throughout this book on the necessity of individual 
response in high school teaching, even in large groups, has led the authors to 
do their utmost to stimulate their readers to think for themselves. Teaching high 
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FOREWORD 


school music can realize its immense possibilities only when vigorous, far-sighted, 
keen-thinking individuals are in charge of it. 

The authors have incurred many obligations in preparing this volume and 
they have scrupulously endeavored to acknowledge these obligations as they 
came to light. Their largest debt is to their colleagues who have prepared papers 
for publication in the records of the Music Educators National Conference and 
the Music Teachers National Association. The editors of these publications 
have granted us permission to quote from these volumes without first com- 
municating with the writers, but we trust that when our colleagues see the use 
we have made of valuable material, they will feel that those editors were justi- 
fied in allowing us to quote so freely. TTirough the gracious permission granted 
us by publishers of certain copyrighted volumes we have been enabled notably 
to enrich certain of our chapters. We mention here: F. S. Crofts & Co., pub- 
lishers of A History of Musical Thought by Donald N. Ferguson; Harvard 
University Press, publishers of Music, History, and Ideas by Hugo Leichten- 
tritt; Alfred A. Knopf, publisher of The History of Music by Cecil Gray; The 
Oxford University Press, American agents for Paterson Sons & Co., Ltd., pub- 
lishers of the Festival Booklets, edited by F. H. Bisset; The Macmillan Company, 
publishers of Measurement by William A. McCall; and Simon and Schuster, 
publishers of The Arts by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. In each case a definite 
acknowledgment is printed when the quotation appears. Our Chapter V, The 
Advanced General Music Class, would not have been possible if we had not 
obtained permission from Roy R. Shrewsbury, Chairman of the Committee on 
Music which prepared the material printed in the Report of a Study on the 
Secondary Curricrduni published by the Secondary Education Board in 1933, 
to reproduce a large part of that valuable formulation. Our thanks are expressed 
also to the publishers of The Etude and The Musical Quarterly for permission 
to use portions of articles by one of the authors. 

The inclusion of the illuminating illustrations, floor plans, diagrams, courses 
of study, and other documents would not have been possible without the co- 
operation of many friends — so many in fact that, in spite of our desire to pay 
tribute to all, it is possible our record is not absolutely complete. We venture, 
however, to print the following list in the hope that it will indicate how gener- 
ously music educators assist any endeavor which in their opinion will advance 
the subject to which they are giving so large a measure of devotion. We hope 
their confidence in us will be justified by this book. 


Armstrong, Donald D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Baldwin, Lillian L., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baumann, Margaretha, Wilmington, Ohio 
Behrens, F. W. R., Medina, Ohio 
Biddle, Frank C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Birge, Edw'ard B., Bloomington, Indiana 
Bodegraven, P. Van, Port Washington, N.Y. 
Bowen, George Oscar, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Brandenburg, Arthur H., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Burrows, Raymond M., Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Briggs, T. H., Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Burns, S. T., Indiana University 
Buttelman, C. V., Chicago, Illinois 
Catron, Frances S., Ponca City, Oklahoma 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our Educational Philosophy 

W HY TEACH music to high school students? In fact, why democratize music 
at all? Because participation and growing skill in music is a joyful and 
satisfying experience which lifts the individual to a higher level of satisfaction 
than is provided by most of life and therefore increases the sum-total of human 
happiness. Such in brief is the philosophy that underlies this book. 

The older education frequently emphasized the hardness of things. An 
experience was supposed to be educational in proportion as it was difficult. If 
it was disagreeable as well as difficult, so much the better. The teacher usually 
dominated the pupil, therefore an)’thing like original expression on the child's 
part was "bad.” To a very large extent both pupil and teacher were at the mercy 
of rules and textbooks in the school, and of puritanical, merciless convention in 
the community. Things were "so” because the teacher said so; and if the pupil 
had the temerity to challenge the teacher’s statement the latter had only to refer 
to "the book” where what he said was to be found in print. And whatever 
was printed in a book must be right! 

Is it strange that under such circumstances the pupil often disliked school, 
disliked the teacher, disliked books — was glad when the end of the school day or 
the school year came? Probably the teacher was often glad too, but of course 
he didn’t dare admit it. 

Such frequently was school life in “the good old days” — and such it still 
is today in a great many places. But the leaven of Rousseau, of Pestalozzi, of 
John Dewey has at last begun to work, and already we have hundreds of schools 
whfre both pupils and teacher are striving together happily at tasks that both 
enjoy doing because these activities are felt to have a real connection with life — 
“there is some sense to them.” The teacher stimulates and guides, but does not 
dominate. Originality of expression is encouraged, and the pupils write stories, 
invent melodies, originate patterns and designs, create beautiful and useful 
objects out of wood or iron. Boys and girls are encouraged to engage in free 
bodily movement, especially rhythmic movement, and there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for free play. The problems of home and community are brought to 
school for discussion and possible solution. Experimentation is the order of the 
day. Both pupils and teacher are happy, and often there is real regret when it is 
time to go home — especially when the home is not “ideal” in atmosphere. There 
were a few modern schools of this t)q)e a generation — yes, even a century — ago. 
Today the number is increasing rapidly, and in another fifty years the senseless, 
old-fashioned type of public school education will, we trust, have entirely dis- 
appeared. 
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To be sure, not all schools that call themselves "modem” are of this happy, 
productive type. Some schools that call themselves “progressive” are actually 
retrogressive, assuming as they do that the child is to be allowed, yes encouraged, 
to do anything he wants to do at any time. Is it not trae that thoughtful con- 
sideration for others is still the most important single trait that school and home, 
working as a team, must inculcate in each individual child? Should not the the- 
ory of free expression on the child’s part he based on the ideal that he may 
express himself only when he does not by so doing infringe on the rights of 
others; that in developing his original ideas he must hear in mind that every 
other child has an equal right to develop his ideas? And must he not leam to do 
things even if they are hard — provide there is some valid reason for doing 
them? Must he not, on occasion, do certain things because these things have to 
be done at fixed times so that there may be order rather than chaos in the school? 
Some modern teachers apparently do not realize the importance of these things 
and some allegedly “progressive” schools do not practice them. But are they not 
true nevertheless? 

The authors of this hook believe that school ought to be a place where a 
group of pupils, under the wise and friendly guidance of a teacher, work hard 
at doing things most of which are palpably useful and sensible, many of which 
are extremely interesting, and a few of which are so fascinating that at least some 
of the pupils would rather do them than anything else in the world. Of course 
there is play too, but often it is hard to tell which is work and which is play. 
In a music class the singing of an attractive new song for the first time may be 
play. But now the teacher says, “Do it again and get the dotted-eighth rhythm 
exactly right”; or, “Once more, and with better tone quality”; or, “Sing the fourth 
measure again and watch the intonation; no, the F-sharp is still a little flat; that’s 
better, now repeat it, and listen!”; — and that is probably work. However, when, 
a week later, some pupil says, “May we sing the song again that we learned 
last week?”; and the song is sung joyfully and perfectly — that is probably play 
again. It does not much matter what is called play and what work; but certainly 
the school must provide experiences in which the student does a certain thing 
because that is the thing to be done at that time, and sticks to it until it is fin- 
ished — ^work; and other experiences in which there is usually a little less for- 
mality and which are engaged in largely for the fun of it — ^play. 

'The emphasis in the genuinely progressive school is, then, upon what the 
pupil does rather than on what the teacher does. The pupil initiates many of 
the activities and the teacher merely helps him to do more perfectly what he 
himself has come to feel a need for doing. If the teacher sees that the pupils are 
not having a sufficient number of “good” wants or needs, he manipulates the 
situation so that certain things which the pupil had not thought of are brought 
to his attention; or he makes certain other things that are already in the pupil’s 
consciousness more alluring so that he will be more strongly attracted to them. 
Thus, if the orchestra is short of violas and no one offers to take up this in- 
teresting but usually unpopular instrument, the conductor may arrange to have 
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some fine viola player present a group of solos at an assembly period, the effect 
of such an experience probably being that several violinists ask for the privilege 
of playing viola — especiallv if the school offers to lend them the instruments. 

The teacher is kindlv in his attitude and sympathetic with the pupil when 
he has difficulties; but he is firm too, and he insists that when a worthwhile task 
has once been started, it must not be left until it is finished. In the end the 
pupil sees that the teacher’s “severity" is wise and kind, and he therefore does 
not think of it as unfriendly. So the days and the years go by, the pupils work- 
ing happily, learning facts and skills, acquiring self-discipline and regimentation, 
developing ideals and attitudes, becoming well-adjusted personalities. And at 
the last it is the ideals and attitudes that best survive the ravages of time. Key 
signatures and symphony themes may be forgotten; skill in playing violin or 
oboe may be lost; but an ideal of good tone, of perfect intonation, and an atti- 
tude of love and enthusiasm for fine music — these will endure as long as life 
itself shall last. 

“Yes, but what of music study in this new type of school,” you ask, “what 
place has it in modern education^*” To which we reply confidently, “A very 
important place.” 

The older school attempted to “store” the memory and to “train” the intel- 
lect. If it set itself any other goal it was to teach conventional morality — ^but in 
the main this was done only theoretically. The modem school attempts to 
develop the entire personality as a unified whole: mind, body, feelings and 
attitudes, will power — even memory. “Special” subjects like music, art, and 
physical education had but a limited place in the schools of yesterday. In the 
schools of today they have a much larger place; and in the schools of tomorrow 
they will achieve the distinction of being no longer called "special,” that is, 
“irregular,” or “unimportant,” but will be recognized as tbe very core of tbe 
educational experience. 

The genuinely progressive school is a happy place; and no subject bas more 
to do with making it happy than music. It is a place where original expression 
is encouraged, and what subject lends itself better to creative effort than music 
— ^unless possibly English'? It is a place where physical expression is made much 
of; and w'hat more joyful or more educational type of physical activity can be 
imagined than folk dancing, free rhythmic response, and eurythmics? It is a 
place where the child learns to subordinate his personal desires to the best inter- 
ests of tbe group, because in the end this will best serve his own interests also; 
and what more powerful agency is there for this purpose than ensemble singing 
or playing — activities in which the individual is constantly having to subordinate 
himself to the total effect? 

The modern school aims to provide experiences that will carry over into 
adult life, and here music can be a vital influence. To be sure, most of the pupils 
will never become professional musicians, but it is not the professional musician 
of whom we are thinking just now. Our main concern is to afford the great 
masses of people the satisfaction of participation in music. 
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Many instances might be cited of the joy that music brings to the amateur. 
Mr. A. is a doctor. His hours are long, his work is exhausting. While a hoy he 
learned to play the violin, became a member of his school orchestra, played first 
fiddle in a neighborhood string quartet. Now, after a strenuous day in office, 
in hospital, or in sick room, he takes out his beloved violin, caresses it gently, 
tunes it to the piano; and as he and his wife or daughter play together, the 
taut nerves relax, the fear of losing a life recedes to the background of his 
consciousness; even the mounting bills and the always inadequate bank balance 
are forgotten. So for an hour or two he finds surcease from labor and worry in 
the realm of harmony. Was the money devoted to musical instruction in this 
man's case less well spent than that which provided instruction in arithmetic or 
history? 

Mrs. C. is a housewife of 45. Her husband now has a good income; her 
children are sufficiently grown up so that they demand little of her time; there 
is a maid to do most of the housework. She has always been active and energetic, 
a natural leader. When she was in high school she sang in the glee club, took 
leading parts in operettas, studied piano for school credit. During the first 15 
or 20 years of her married life, the struggle for existence, the bringing up of 
children, the cooking of meals absorbed all her energy and she did little with 
her music. Now, however, she has plenty of leisure — too much in fact; and 
she is growing restless and dissatisfied. One day she has an inspiration: “I am 
going to study piano again!” she exclaims. So she makes arrangements with a 
fine teacher, plans a schedule that will include two hours a day of practice, 
begins to glow with enthusiasm. Her bridge-playing friends think her a great fool, 
but she remembers that bridge playing and gossip never satisfied her spiritual 
cravings and she is grateful that now again she is experiencing real elation be- 
cause she is once more growing and developing in an activity that always fasci- 
nated her. So she smiles tolerantly at their remarks — and goes on with her plans. 
The church choir is in a bad way and she is asked to take it in charge. She is 
a modest person so she accepts hesitatingly; but soon, because of her enthusiastic 
leadership, the choir takes on new life. Gradually, in the next few years, Mrs. 
C. comes to be thought of as the musical leader of the community, and whenever 
any unusual need arises she is turned to for counsel and help. Her husband and 
children do not suffer because of this. Quite the reverse, for instead of being 
crabbed and petulant, as so many women are when they have too much leisure, 
she has become cheerful and enthusiastic. The husband gets out his comet and 
he and his wife play comet and piano duets again as they used to during their 
courting days. Two of the children are learning to play orchestral instmments 
in school, and on Sunday afternoons there is usually homemusic, the entire fam- 
ily participating in the playing and singing. If a neighbor drops in for a call or 
if other children come to visit, they too are drawn into the circle. There is 
laughter when mistakes are made, and no one is ever scolded for his blunders. 
A spirit of happiness prevails — sometimes quiet, as during the playing of an 
andante, sometimes noisy, even hilarious, as when dad proposes that we “can 
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this high-brow stuff for the day and play some real music — a Sousa march”! 
Shall we add that after the music is over everyone piles out to the kitchen for a 
“handout,” and that no one "crabs” because mother has been playing the piano 
instead of preparing a formal meal to be eaten in state in the dining room? 
And may we ask you whether you think all this to be silly bunk or whether, 
with us, you consider it to be a close approach to heaven on earth? 

“But,” you are saying, “when are these authors ever going to get to their 
philosophy? Here I almost skipped this introduction because I was afraid of 
impending long words and high-sounding phrases that would mean nothing to 
me; and about all I get is anecdotes about busy doctors and boied middle-aged 
housewives who liked music well enough as children so that when they grew up 
they decided to continue playing and singing.” To which the authors reply 
with a chuckle that this is exactly what they are trying to tell you, that this is 
their philosophy: Music must be made so delightful, so satisfying an experience 
during school days that a very large number of children will learn to love it so 
deeply and to play and sing so well that when school days are over they will 
still want to continue to play and sing and listen — perhaps even create. They 
will want to keep on studying, too, so as to achieve more and more skill — and 
therefore greater and greater satisfaction from their own performance. Because 
they love music they will want to associate with other people who also love it. 
In the end music becomes for them a release from dullness and frustration — 
even from pain : an exalter of the human spirit; a stimulant toward a more friendly 
attitude as they mingle with other human beings; a necessary part of normal, 
happy living. 

How badly the world needs all this! How self-centered, how grasping and 
selfish many of us are. How intent on material gain. How anxious to outshine 
our neighbors with our larger cars, our more complicated households, our sons 
and daughters at expensive colleges. How mechanized we have become, how' 
naively do we put oiir trust in science and machinery; and how desolate and 
helpless does the human being feel when he finds that in the end machinery is 
heartless, that it can give but scant comfort to the yearning spiiit of man when 
he is alone or confronted by disaster. How obsessed we aie by bigness; and 
how vain and inglorious a thing is size when pain and disaster come, when the 
soul craves reassurance and serenity. 

But how satisfying a thing is beauty, and especially beauty in the guise of 
music. What a comfort to be able to play the piano when one is low in spirit. 
What a satisfaction to sing or whistle or play the violin when one is happy. How 
thrilling to join three other string players and read Haydn quartets for an eve- 
ning. What a relief to sing in the church choir after a hard day’s work. What 
a joy to attend a symphony concert or a piano recital, and. because the ears have 
been trained to hear, to be able to forget oneself almost completely while listening 
to the music. Pain and sorrow and disillusionment are lost sight of; the joy of 
being alive is exalted; and one is transported for awbile to a different world — the 
world of ecstacy. 
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This is the function of music in life — to provide nurture for the spirit of 
man — which the ravages of the machine age are inexorably starving. To be 
happy, to be satisfied, man must express himself in some way; and here, in 
music, we have the ideal medium of expression. Money, position, power — in the 
end these will all fail us. and the men and women who make such things their 
principal goal will be lonely and disillusioned — often bitterly unhappy. It is 
only from the things of the spirit that lasting satisfaction eventuates, and among 
these music must be conceded to have a highly important place — -possibly the 
most important. 

This is our philosophy. This is our creed. And the music teacher, if he is 
to be successful in any real sense, must believe in music as an exalter of the 
human spirit, as a life-giving force in education. He must come to realize that 
music is taught for what it can contribute to the child rather than for what the 
child can contribute to music. So it is not merely public school music that we 
are advocating, nor even — to adopt the broader terms — schools music or music 
education. It is education through music — to borrow the title of Charles Hubert 
Farnsworth's epoch-making book, it is music at the center of human life; music 
that changes life; changes the child so that he still remains changed when he 
has become a man; .music that awakens in each individual a craving for artistic 
expression and provides him with a type of experience that satisfies this craving; 
music that makes the individual more friendly, more capable of working har- 
moniously with others, that causes him to listen to the effect of the whole and 
to subordinate his own egoistic desires to the total ensemble; music that is so 
genuine, so thoroughly fine that because of its beauty and purity it reaches down 
deep into the soul; music that lifts the individual human being above the hum- 
drum of daily life, soothing him when the pain of existence would otherwise be 
too intense, and, at other limes, affording a medium for expressing his joy at 
being alive; — it is this kind of education through music, this kind of music as a 
part of normal living, that we advocate — ^in school, in home, in church, in com- 
munity. 

Xote: On pa^es 27 and 28 will be found a number of topics for discussing the material in this 
Introduction. 
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Secondary School Music: Some Phases of Its Development 

A STUDY of history is valuable both for showing us how we happen to have 
what we have and for suggesting why it was so long delayed in arriving. 
Thus, we may learn to understand the causes of the meagre music offerings in the 
high schools of the United States up to about 1915; we may evaluate critically the 
reasons for the present remarkable interest in a rich program of music; and, 
finally, we may formulate some predictions as to what will probably happen in 
the future. If in making our brief survey we, like Candide in Voltaire’s biting 
satire, are sorely tried in seeking to believe that whatever is, is right, and that at 
all times, in this best of all possible worlds, we have had the best imaginable pro- 
gram of high school music, we shall only be going through the process of grasping 
what Voltaire strove so valiantly to have his too simple and trusting hero learn, 
namely, that we must test and prove all things and judge of them to the best of 
our particular abilities, and that, especially, to quote Candide’s final observation, 
“we must cultivate our gardens.” 

Early Ereoccwpation with Music Reading 

The roots of school music in America are to be found in the New England 
Singing School, which was primarily devoted to the teaching and learning of 
music reading. When, in 1837, Lowell Mason experimented with teaching 
music in the schools of Boston, he did not, contrary to the impression which seems 
to be widespread, initiate his teaching in the primary grades. He began with 
children in the grammar grades, which fairly well corresponded to what we now 
designate as the junior high school, or the lower section of the secondary school. 
It may be that Lowell Mason thought the mastery of music reading was a task 
that should be undertaken by children already in their teens, that is, by young 
adolescents. 

It must be remembered that Lowell Mason’s early experience in teaching 
music reading was in the adult singing schools, especially in the South, and also 
in the music academy which he and George Webb had established in Boston for 
young people. It was, therefore, quite natural that his instruction books and his 
methods of teaching should be conceived on an adult level. He probably knew 
\ ery little about teaching young children. This might well explain why he began 
his music instruction in the schools with the children of the grammar grades, or 
what we would now call the junior high school. The fact, also, that the influence 
of the dame’s schools, which were private institutions to take care of younger 
children, was still strongly felt, and thus delayed the complete development of 
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the primary grades in the public schools, may have meant that even if he had 
wanted to start his music reading with the lower grades there would hardly have 
been an adequate elementary school organization to meet his needs. The fact is 
in any event that his work in the Boston school system began with the Howe 
School which enrolled only pupils of grammar grade age. 

Possibly it was Luther Whiting Mason who. by preparing a series of music 
readers based largely upon German school music hooks, originated the plan of 
beginning music reading lower down in the grades; or, more likely, since L. W. 
Mason stressed song singing rather than music reading, it may have been Holt 
and Tufts with their series of music readers for the lower grades who were re- 
sponsible for this conception. By the end of the 19th century most of the respon- 
sibility for developing in the great mass of children power to read music at sight 
was assigned to the six elementary grades. For the grammar grades little — theo- 
retically at least — of the mastery of music reading remained to be done except a 
few problems such as the bass clef and, especially, the reviewing or patching up 
of what was supposed to have been done in tbe grades — ^but which far too fre- 
quently had not been well done. Thus these upper grades, which were eventu- 
ally to be considered as the early secondary school years, instead of being the 
period when music reading was undertaken as a fresh and inspiring subject, 
became in many schools almost a slough of despond. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the sparkling stream of song singing which flowed so joyously in the early 
years of school life became clogged when in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades it strove to carry on its surface children who had either become weary of 
the increasing technicalities of music, presented only as a singing exercise, or 
who, coming from schools in which there had been little or no instruction in 
music, found that they did not know even so much as their classmates who had 
been surfeited with drills in reading music. 

19th Century High School Music Largely Vocal 

The preoccupation of music teaching in the grades with acquiring power to 
read vocal music dominated the school music program in America until at least 
the end of the 19th century. It led, as has already been stated, to tbe conception 
that when this power had been mastered, as it was supposed to be before the 
pupil entered the high school, there was little remaining to do except to use it in 
choral groups. Valuable as this conception might have been if properly worked 
out, the lack of specific goals to be attained and, especially, the great variations 
in music reading power shown by pupils wbo had not gone through the same 
school system, led to great diversity in bigh school music offerings. Some schools 
had no music w’hatsoever; many had singing only as a part of the assembly 
program; a few had organized choruses, membership in which was often required 
of all students. The song material consisted almost exclusively of hymns, har- 
monized folk songs, and uninspiring part songs by lesser composers. Art songs 
and compositions by important contemporary American composers were not to 
be found in the early school chorus books — which today amuse the student of 
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music education bv their unimaginative staidness and mediocrity. In spite of 
some noteworthy exceptions,* the prevailing high school music of the 19th cen- 
tury was a rather dreary atfaii which had but little significance in the life of 
either the school or the community. 

Here and there favorable conditions such as a capable, enthusiastic music di- 
rector, a sympathetic principal, a well unified school music program, and a music- 
loving public brought about some excellent chorus work. Reputable perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah, Hat’dn's Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Cowen’s 
Rose Maiden, Gaul’s Holy City, Gounod’s Gallia, and many lesser choral works 
were not infrequent in certain centers. Usually these were given entirely hy 
high school groups, although alumni and other adults were sometimes used to 
supplement the young voices. Less frequent were orchestral performances. We 
have random references to instrumental organizations as early as 1878, 1883, 
1890, 1896, and 1899, these continuing more or less permanently but rarely with 
well balanced instrumentation. It is evident that all these tocal and instrumental 
developments were sporadic and isolated rather than a part of a widespread 
movement or a well organized plan. For instance, the remarkable activities of 
William L. Tomlins in his regular children’s classes in Chicago and his 1893 
Chicago World’s Fair Childrens Chorus — the result of three years of training — 
were considered a demonstration of what an unusual individual of great power 
could do, rather than an exemplification or model of what capable leaders could 
do in the schools throughout the country’. Similar comments might be made 
concerning occasional random manifestations during the 19th century of theory, 
harmony, appreciation, and systematic "applied music’’ teaching in certain high 
schools. Enterprising instructors in various communities doubtless did some 
excellent teaching in some of the high schools, hut such teaching was always 
highly individual; it was not found^ upon any w’idely accepted set of prin- 
ciples. 


"The Frame of the Present Secondary Music Program" 

Somew'hat more fruitful of general results were the developments during the 
first decade of the tw'entieth century. The elective course in music formulated 
by the New England Educational League at its 1902 (Boston) Conference on 
the Secondary School Music Curriculum, outlined w'ork in music as a major 
study for a four-year period that might have been carried on in many schools. 
By 1906, a serious defect in the plan, namely, lack of school credit for private 
study, had been corrected, and provisions were made for crediting tow’ard school 
graduation private study in music pursued with teachers outside the school. In 
the same year the College Entrance Board for New England and the Middle 
States made arrangements for including music among the subjects which could 

Three books Mhich sniieht to improve the quality of high school choral music should be given 
honorable mention here. They Here the iMrrl Song Book, published in 1900; folloned by the Corona 
Sottff Book, and Halcyon Soug^. An examination of these books shows that they, especially the Laurel 
Bong Book, contain much music that is still worth singing bv fine choruses in our present-day high 
schools. 
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receive college entrance credit. Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 1906, incorporated in 
its high school curriculum the complete amended plan for four years of music 
study. From these and other facts, E. B. Birge - concluded that “By 1910 the 
frame of the present secondary music program was clearly visible.” But it was 
by no means as yet filled in. 

What Developmental Forces Were Active? 

What causes have, since about 1915, led to the developments which bid fair 
not only to fill in the 1910 "frame” but greatly to extend it? Let us consider 
briefly three contributing factors which, if they do not fully explain, at least 
throw some light on the developments which made the final twenty years of 
the first century of school music in America more significant for high school 
music than the eighty years which preceded them. We designate these factors 
as: I. Social and Economic; II. Educational; III. Organizational. 

I. Social and Economic. The second decade of the twentieth century was 
one of definite prosperity in the United States. This was the beginning of F. W. 
Taylor’s “scientific management” ideas which had wide application in a great 
variety of mass production enterprises. Henry Ford’s announcement of a mini- 
mum five-dollar-a-day wage scale had been received with enthusiasm by the 
working classes and with considerable consternation by many industrialists.® 
Standards of living rose rapidly, manufacturing developed new processes by 
which larger numbers of people could have types of material that had formerly 
been denied them; the automobile became available at such a variety of prices 
that people who had never had a horse and carriage could have a "horseless 
carriage"; expanding business provided openings for more clerks and stenogra- 
phers and thus encouraged parents to extend the education of their children at 
least into the high school; peace in America with war clouds and then war 
in Europe increased the consciousness of Americanism and its social, economic, 
and educational opportunities, thus further stimulating interest in high school 
education; the high schools — responding to expanding enrollments, better build- 
ings and equipment, and, in general, greater interest and support from the pub- 
lic — increased their offerings and, as will be explained in the following para- 
graph, gave much more attention to the arts, including music. The use of music 
in war days, especially community singing, probably had considerable influence 
in making the great mass of people recognize certain significant social aspects of 
music and undoubtedly had some effect upon the idea that more music was 
needed in the high schools.* This decade seems to have been a peculiarly propi- 
tious one for initiating the filling in of the frame of high school music which had 
been outlined by 1910. 

II. Educational. The expansion of the high schools, which had greatly in- 

* In his History of Publit School Music in the ( nited States, page 168. 

* Sec Sullivan, Mark, History of Our Times, Vol. IV, chaps. 2, 3, and 4. 

^^This influence has probably been both good and bad; good, in that it has encouraged frequent 
singing; bad, in that it has tended to establish a rather low standard of material used. 
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whereabouts of each performer at all times during the musical meet so that thej' 
mav be easilj summoned, on special call if necessary. 

<;h ) Assembling places. .\ difficult but exceedingly important item is the 
providing of places where the participants may assemble. This involves pro\i 
sions for wraps, for dressing rrxims and toilets, for the storing of the larger instru- 
ments, for tuning instruments, and for brief rehearsals. In all of these arrange- 
ments it is essential that there be a definite time schedule so that the same room 
mav be assigned to several organizations for specified periods. While it is some- 
times considered desirable for organizations to ha\'e the privilege of rehearsing 
on the stage on which the\ are to perform, this is seldom possible under con- 
ditions that are sufficiently normal to make it worth the trouble involved. 

(i) Timing of events. It is surprising what forethought, careful organization, 
and insistence on following schedules can do not onlv in making a musical meet 
move smoothly, but in maintaining interest and enthusiasm of participants and 
listeners. On the other hand, it is discouraging to note how demoralizing inde- 
terminate waiting for an event is for everybody eoncerned. Punctuality makes 
for perfection; tardiness develops carelessness. But it is better to maintain a 
schedule by allowing one or two minutes more than an organization needs than 
it is to keep all groups in a nervous state by scheduling so tightly that the least 
unexpected incident throws everything out of gear. Moreover, as we shall point 
out w'hen discussing adjudicators, adequate time must be allowed for the record- 
ing of comments if the best educational results are to be insured. FinalU. It 
should be noted that officials, adjudicators, and conductors, quite as much as 
the students, need to meet the time schedules. 

(j) Presenting the events. To save time, to avoid mispronunciation of names, 
and to insure impartiality it is better to identify participants in an c\ent b\ dis- 
playing on the platform the number which represents the performer rather than 
making an oral announcement. Numbers mav be assigned in each class in the 
order of registration and these, printed on the program, will quickly identify an\ 
performer in whatever order he may appear in his event. As stxm as the per- 
formers or, rather, their representative reports on the day of the performance, he 
may draw for position in the program. From the record of the drawings the assis- 
tant on the stage will know w'hich identifying number of the participants as 
listed in registration order should be displaced and the audience by checking 
against their numerical list of participants will be able to identify the performer 
and learn what institution or town he is representing. At the beginning of each 
event a placard naming the class or group to be heard is also posted on the stage 
and allowed to remain there until all in that class have been heard. Doorkeepers 
should be instructed to allow no one in the audience to enter or lease while a 
number is being performed. 

Ck) The audience. Frank A. Beach in 1925 wrote a characteristically kindh 
and understanding paragraph on this subject which still describes conditions 
which prevail at the best contests. 
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creased in number and in enrollment, starting sharply in the last decade of the 
19th century and continuing in the 20th,’’ had stimulated considerable activity in 
various educational circles. In 1913, Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton in 
a letter of transmittal to the Secretary of the Interior had written: “The whole 
problem of secondary education, both as to aims and as to methods, is now under- 
going investigation. The demands for readjustment of the work of the high school 
are insistent.” As early as 191 1 a committee of the National Education Association 
had recommended the liberalizing of college entrance requirements, so that any 
well-planned high school course would be accepted as preparation for college 
without the designation of any specific courses by the colleges. The high schools 
were insisting that they should be allowed to plan their work in accordance with 
their local needs. In 1912 the N. E. A. had provided for a commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education which had apfwrtioned its work to ten 
sub committees, one of which was a committee on music. In July 1913 the 
chairman of this committee, Mr. Will Earhart, submitted a preliminary report,® 
certain significant passages of which are here quoted : 

Failure to bring the graduates of the public schools into sympathetic relation with 
the mature musical intelligence and interests of their various communities is not due so 
much to shortcomings in the work of the grades as it is to neglect or sad misdirection of 
the work in the high schools. 

One point should not be overlooked — the pupil’s line of approach to music has 
been, and in public schools must be, up to this time, purely that of song . . What an 
unfortunate foundation this is, if not broadened, upon which to base an understanding 
of the great instrumental works which crown the heights of musical expression! 

In many high schools there is nothing but a continued exercise, slightly extended, 
of the degree of power gained by the pupil in the eight grades below the high school. 

If we would have an adult public interested in and appreciative of the great music 
of the masters, we must have general instruction in advanced phases of musical study. 
This instruction is appropriate and practicable in high schools. 

Then followed recommendations of several phases of music study which would 
“aid in bringing the student into knowledge and understanding of the great 
music of the world.” The branches discussed were : Ensemble Singing; Chorus 
Practice in First and Second years; Chorus Practice in Third and Fourth Years; 
Music Appreciation, (this being now "more practicable because of the player 
piano, the talking machine, and the player organ”); Harmony; Counterpoint; 
Orchestra Ensemble; and Credit for Applied Music taken under Special Teachers 
Outside the School. The report adds, “Choruses of boys, choruses of girls (glee 
clubs), and brass bands may under some conditions be deemed desirable.” Refer- 
ence, for additional details, is made in this bulletin to a report presented by 
a committee on high school music to the Music Supervisors National Conference 
at St. Louis in 1912. 

* According to data compiled by the Federal Bureau of Education, this increase, which was very 
noticeable in 1914. had continued so steadily that by 1931 the average boy or girl attended school two 
years longer ^than the average boy or girl did in 1914, This same 1931 report indicated that while in 
1900 a child's chance of going to high school was but 1 in 10, by 1931 his chance was 1 in 2. 

* Report of Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education. U.S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin 35, 1918. 
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One of the essentials of a music contest is the audience. The growth in sym- 
pathy, interest, and musical discriminadon of a contest audience is one of the inter- 
esting results of competitions. An increasing number uf music lo\ers, amateurs, and 
middle-aged folk who are “attracted by the eternal call of youth“ make up this group. 

The courteous attention given to the poorest as well as the best bespeaks an interest in 
the cause of music and an appreciarion of the amenities of life. Again, to quote Mr. 

Fowles: “The performance at a competitive festi\'al may be a pleasant and helpful 
discipline in the act of listening and this not only for the audience but for the com- 
petitors whose interest in a particular branch of music will be deepened and broadened 
by the repeated numbers of phases of musical effort. The mass of mankind loves 
music which is perfectly familiar. The listening in silence to repeated performances of 
the same selection is an unusual opportunity for developing discriminating apprecia- 
tion. The single rendering of an unfamiliar work at a concert rarely brings any degree 
of musical understanding.” I have in mind a roan whose interests outside of his 
several commercial affairs arc few. This business man attended continuously every 
session of a four-day music competition. Though boasting of no musical training, he 
takes pride in keeping his own rankings of contestants and it is complimentary both 
to him and to the judges that their final decisions are usually in accord. In the older 
contests an undercurrent of sympathy pervades the sessions; this is felt by die judges, 
contestants, and audience. A single eiidence is the hearty and spontaneous applause 
that greets all contestants and the courteous attention given to a failing contestant. The 
average recital audience could learn much from attendance upon one of these events.^ 

^ Beach, Frank A., “Music Conipelitions,” MTNA Ftoceedings, 1925, p. 247. 

Ketchikan, Alaska, Hig/i School 
A Cappella Choir, 1937, Christmas Concert, 





Combined student orchestra and chorus of Los Angeles 
schools performing in the shell at Hollpvood Bowl 


(1) Systems of marking Almost as many systems of marbng are used as 
there are judges In general, howc\ er, they may be classified under two headings 
those which proceed on the pnnciple (a) that the whole consists of the sum 
of the parts, and (b) that the whole is greater than the discernible or markable 
parts The first group might be called the “mathematical additioners" and the 
second group the general impressioners The first group maintains that it is 
not only possible and desirable, but absolutely essential that any performance be 
analyzed into a certain number of items, that the items be assigned numerical 
values, and that the perfect scores for the vanous items should sum up to one 
hundred or a perfect performance In reply to this Daniel Protheroe, veteran ad 
judicator of many music contests, wrote I will say at once that I am decidedly 
opposed to the mathematical system of adiudicating, as I cannot believe that art 
can he judged by figures 1 may add, however, that I am not a 'figurative 
being, and in mathematics, I am, as a friend said of himself, ‘always slow but not 
sure There are elements in an uplifting choral performance, for example, that 
cannot be explained or defined by a series of figures the expressive color, soul 
uplifting climaxes, and the subtle mysticism of an occasional phrase Art is 
Heart ” 

While extreme advocates of either point of view will find it hard to accom 
modate themselves to the use of the other system, it is probable that for most 
people a middle of the road course is most effective In spite of the difficulties of 
minute subdivisions into topics and even minuter assigning of numencal values 

^Protheroe, Diniel, * The National Euteddfod of Walest” MENC Yearbook, 1927 p 299 
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to each subdivision,'® practically everybody will succeed better if he makes a 
judgment of a performance as a whole but, in doing so, is conscious of many 
elements which are involved in the whole. 

The following are some of the items or phases in the musical performance 
which need to be considered by the judges, whether they mark by parts or by 
the general impression or whether they assign numerical numbers or give a 
general classification or ranking (to be discussed below): (a) faithfulness to 
the printed score; (b) adequacy of technical equipment for producing what the 
composer wrote; (c) beauty of tone including intonation; (d) rhythmic flow; 
(e) balance of parts, — ^when there are several voices or instruments or when 
there is an accompaniment for a soloist; (f) fitness of interpretation; (g) gen- 
eral effect as an art work. Other items which are sometimes included are 
appearance and stage deportment, instrumentation, conducting, and many as- 
pects of technique depending on the instrument or instruments involved.'* 

Frank A. Beach, whose breadth of e3q)erience and sanity of judgment made 
him a leader in many phases of musical meets, has made a particularly valuable 
contribution in the matter of marking. While still holding to the necessity of 
giving definite consideration to various aspects of performance such as those 
which have just been listed, and while still believing that a rough numerical 
ranking was helpful in indicating relative total accomplishments, he was desirous 
of avoiding that hair-splitting which was frequently necessary when various con- 
testants had to be ananged in numerical order, each one somewhat higher or 
lower than the rest. He therefore introduced a group rating system which per- 
mitted the placing of more than one contestant in the same award and did not 
require the adjudicators to specify point by point why each one received his 
rating. Mr. Beach’s plan has been widely approved and used, although some- 
times with only five instead of his seven ratings. (See report in MENC Yearbook, 
1930, pages 257-258). 


"Sometimes the figured standings were so close that the winners were determined only by 
carrying the figures out to four decimal places. The directors losing by three or four ten-thousandths 
of a point naturally were dissatisfied." Harry £. Whittemore, "Contests and Festivals in New Bog- 
land,” MENC Yearbook, 1934, p. 279. 

’^Lee M. Lockhart records that in the spring of 1934 he was handed a judge’s score sheet and 

asked to report his impression according to the following headings and subheadings worked out for a 

state band and orchestra contest: Factors of good performance. Tone’ (1) Beauty, (2) Smoothness, 
(3) Control, (4) Richness, (5) Volume, (6) Balance, (7) Intonation. Technique: (1) Precision, 

(2) Fluency, (3) Articulation, (4) Ease of ex^ution. Interpretation: (1) Style, (2) Phrasing, 

(3) Tempi, (4) Adherence to tradition, (5) Melodic underemphasis, (6) Melodic overemphasis, (7) 
Expression. General Effect’ (1) Spirit, (2) Sincerity, (3) Taste, (4) Contrast, (5) Tonal contrast. 
Staae Deportment. "Constructive Criticisms for Contests and Festivals," MENC Yearbook, 1935, 
p. 279 

In the 1940 Pamphlet for State and National School Music Competition-Festivals (MENC 
Chicago, Illinois) the following statement of points to be judged is given: **Interpretation: Adherence 
to the traditional interpretation of the composition, inclusive of tonal balance and precision, phrasing, 
rate of speed or tempo, expressional features, etc. Tone • Beautv of tonal quality of the various 
instruments and of the band or orchestra as a whole. Intonation ’ Correctness of pitch, or playing |n 
tune. General Effect: The artistic effectiveness of the performance. Sight Reading: Accuracy in 
reading and flexibility in following the conductor." 
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Highly Superior 

Superior 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Below Average 

Inferior 


I lonor Rating I 
Honor Rating II 
Honor Rating III 
I lonor Rating IV 
Rating V 
Rating VI 
Rating VII 


Cm) Judges or adjudicators. Whatever the system of marking used, its ef- 
fectiveness depends upon the marker, formerly called the judge in America hut 
more recently, in accordance with British usage, the adjudicator. There is, 
moreover, a strong tendency to follow the British plan of a single adjudicator for 
most of the events rather than a group of adjudicators. This plan stresses the 
authority and wisdom of one experienced jrerson in contrast to the impersonality 
which was supposed to make more impartial and representative the combined 
judgment of three less illustrious persons. One expert adjudicator is better than 
three mediocre ones because all the performers are thus judged by the same set 
of standards. It is essential, however, that this one adjudicator be not over- 
burdened. Adjudicating is a taxing job, and the necessary urbanities may dis- 
appear with weariness and hurrying. After two and a half or three hours the 
adjudicator should have a rest period of at least an hour. Such a plan usually 
means that there must be some one to relieve him who is equally capable at 
least in the fields assigned to him. Someone has truly said, "a contest is no 
better than its judge.” 

In an address to the Music Educators National Conference in 1934 a visitor 
from England who has had wide experience in adjudicating said in part to his 
American audience; 


An adjudicator must know his subject intimately; he must have the faculty of 
quick analysis, of terse expression, of discriminating between essentials and less-essen- 
tials, of constructive criticism. I have had the privilege of training a number of our 
young adjudicators, and I always say to them that they are, in measure, physicians, 
and while there may be a great deal wrong with the patient, it is unnecessary to say 
all that is wrong with them. You want, first of all, to grasp the essential thing. It is 
no use to tell a man he has an ingrowing toenail if his heart action is bad. All the 
young adjudicators make that mistake. 

There is rarely a performance but contains at least a modicum of goodness. To 
grasp at what is good and build on that, and not to let the bad obfuscate the good, 
that is part of the art of adjudicating. The adjudicator must be quick in sympathy, but 
forthright in judgment; not afraid to condemn what is bad, but generous in his wel- 
come to what is good. 

His sincerity must be unquestioned. Apart from music, he must have some sort 
of intellectual and cultural background. The mere academic musician is worse than 
useless, for music happens to be an art as well as a science, and an art with its coots 
deep in the heart’s core of human sensibility. He must understand human nature as 
well as the nature of music. He must have a sense of humor, for, lacking this, he is 
sure to lack a sense of judgment. Never trust a man who has not a sense of humor. 
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Even if we could find the perfect adjudicator, that one, were he honest to him- 
self, might well say, “1 do not claim to be right; I only claim to be honest.” Adjudica- 
tion given in that spirit can hurt no one who does not deserve to be hurt; that is, it 
can only hurt people who, by reason of their own poverty of spirit, stand in need of 
such discipline.'" 

Cn) Adjudicators’ Comments. Stress on the educational aspects of both con- 
tests and festivals has led to the devising of plans by which greater use can he 
made of the experience of the adjudicators. Instead of ashing them merely to 
rank the participants, explanatory comments and suggestive and constructive 
criticisms are requested. To assist in making these comments specific and vivid, 
each adjudicator is provided with a secretary who sits with him during his judg- 
ing and who records, in shorthand preferably, his comments either during the 
performance or immediately after it is finished. These comments are typed and 
returned to the adjudicator who, with the leisure and perspective following the 
meet, revises them for publication. They are then grouped according to the 
schools from which the various events come and are sent to the principal or di- 
rector of music for such use as seems most desirable in the various circumstances. 
Some of the central committees follow the example of the larger British festivals 
and publish all of the comments in a booklet, a copy of which is sent to each 
participating school and is also available for general circulation. The study of 
these comments is extremely valuable for directors and performers, for by this 
means they are at least able to understand the basis on which the adjudicator 
has made his rankings.’® 

(o) Announcement of restdts. Here again there is great variation in pro- 
cedure. Sometimes the ranking alone is given either by the official in charge of 
the stage or by the adjudicator himself. This announcement may come immedi- 
ately after an event, at the close of a session, at the end of each day. or at the close 
of the entire meet.’’' In connection with each of these plans more or less exten- 
sive comments by the adjudicator may be given in addition to the announcement 
of the ranking. The amount of adjudicating assigned to any one person usually 
decides when the announcement will be made. If conditions can be made suffi- 
ciently leisurely, the best plan is probably that which permits the adjudicator to 
make his complete announcement at the conclusion of an event when all contes- 
tants and listeners are present and the various performances are fresh in mind. 

^ Sir Hugh Roberton, Adjudicators and Adjudication, MENC 1934, pp. 266-269. 

^^One English publishing Arm (Paterson Sons & Co. of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London) asked 
a number of adjudicators to expand their comments into general discussions so that they might be 
more widcl) helpful. These were then published in a series of fourteen festival booklets edited by 
F. H. Bibset. The full list of them is as follows: (1) Church Choirs, H. Walford Davies; (2) 
Mixed Voice Choirs, Female Voice Choirs, Male Voice Choirs, Hugh S. Roberton; (3) School Choirs, 
Herbert Wiseman; (4) Action Songs and Singing Games, F. H. Bibbct; (5) Solo Singing, Ernest 
Newman; (6) Hebridean Song and the Laws of Interpretation, (7) Scots Folk Song, (8) Lowland 
Scots Pronunciation, nil three bv Marjorie Kenned) -Fraser; (9) Bovs' Choirs, Sydney H. Nicholson: 
(10) The Violin, Edithn G Knocker; (11) The Pianoforte, Frederick Dawson; (12) The Art of 
the Spoken Word, Mrs. Tobias Matthay ; (13) The Art of Silent Expression, Louie Bagley; (14) 
The Scottish Country Dance, Jean Milligan. 

At a contest in one of our states the sole adjudicator at the close of three days had no oppor- 
tunity to announce the results until shortly after midnight on the third day. He continued speaking for 
an hour and a half and held the large audience until the very close of his announcements. This was 
a tour de force which fortunately for all concerned is now considered bed practice. 
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An ideal example of this leisurely adjudicating was observed at a competitive 
festival held in a rural village in England. There were six entrants in a class 
entitled “Madrigal Singing hy Novices.” After the sixth group had sung, the 
adjudicator gathered all the cunleslants about him and told them how happy he 
was to hear adults who had the opportunity of starting their participation in a 
festival with such lovely music as the English madrigals. He then told them 
something of the history of the madrigal and pointed out that the fa-la-la sections 
were a characteristic feature and that the light joyous manner of singing these 
sections was the most important single test of the power of a choir. He then 
demonstrated how he would sing one section of the test piece and, following this, 
asked all the contestants to sing with him. Gradually he added a little that 
preceded and a little that followed the section until all the choirs were singing 
the entire madrigal very well and a joyous spirit prevailed. Finally, when both 
he and the participants had apparently forgotten about the ranking, he an- 
nounced the placements. 

Cp) Awards. Formerly very substantial prizes were won in tournaments of 
song — expensive trophies, sums of money, and even, as Wagner has depicted 
in his operas, fair wives. In our country the schools have favored banners and 
loving cups with pins or certificates to individual winners. At present the mere 
announcement, oral and written, of rank attained seems adequate recognition. 

Passing Judgment on a Musical Meet; What Shall a School Do? 

The devoting of more than half of this chapter to a discussion of the adminis- 
tration of musical meets, largely competitive ones, may have raised so much dust 
that our main problem, what should be the attitude of any given school toward 
relating its music program to that of other schools, may have been obscured. 
Will the music of one school be helped or hindered if it is carried on without 
reference to what other schools are doing? If the answer to this question is 
“hindered,” as the practice of most of the strong school systems in our country 
seems to indicate, shall the interrelations he along the lines of a contest, a fes- 
tival, or a combination of the two? The authors helie\ e that it is wise for most 
schools to maintain more or less regular interrelations with neighboring schools, 
hut that the form of this relationship depends upon the conditions in each 
school. We shall close this chapter by a brief discussion of some of these condi- 
tions and thus suggest what type of musical meets are called for. 

Satisfaction with one’s work often leads to smugness. Isolation easily devel- 
ops carelessness. Overemphasis on the kindly, contemplative aspect of music 
may lead to neglect of necessary attention to serious study and the perfecting 
of necessary technique. A music program which avoids public performance be- 
cause of the strain it puts upon the performer is nearly always a careless or im- 
partially developed program. Even performance for friends “who understand 
the difficulties under which the music is prepared,” is too often taken as an 
excuse for doing nothing particularly well. Teachers and administrators often 
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have a higher opinion of their accomplishment in music than it deserves, simply 
because no capable person has evaluated it honestly for them. Finally, many 
institutions have rejected the idea of any musical meet because although they 
n taking such a stand years ago, they might well change 
of the 

brought about. 

A well-run contest develops an alert learning spirit; it focusses attention on 
many matters which would otherwise be overlooked; it leads to a realization, that 
while the spirit of the music is always the ultimate end, this can be assured only 
when the music is satisfactorily presented; it demonstrates that a competitive per- 
formance is simply a more advanced and better performance than one gives for 
friends or schoolmates; and finally, it emphasizes that all values are comparative 
and that those people progress most who insist on comparing their work with 
the best in their class. Carol M. Pitts, herself a successful choral director of 
wide experience, states that she looks to music competitions for the following 
values: “(1) Stimulation and motivation; C2) growth of student and teacher; 
(3) opportunity for measurement; C4) critical evaluation and constructive criti- 
cism.” C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, University of Pittsburgh,*® summarizes desirable conditions as 
follows; "A sound program of music contests has certain requisites which can 
be cataloged; (1) Include in the program only those events which are ‘legiti- 
mate’ in the music education curriculum, (2) anchor the contest to the schools 
and obtain the co-operation of leader of school music, (3) vary the program so 
that it will appeal to many schools and attract wide participation, (4) co-ordinate 
the contest work in the state by co-operating with all of the various agencies so 
that the program will be unified. (5) emphasize the exhibitory features of 
contests so that they are events of a public nature rather than mere tests or 
examinations, (6) obtain competent judges (always from the school music field 
rather than from the professional groups), since a contest is no better than its 
judge, (7) devise the regulations in such a way as to assure the participation of 
bonafide high school students. Do not burden the schools with too much ‘red 
tape,’ (8) introduce educational features when possible, such as sight reading 
and clinics, (9) confine all business communications to public school officials; 
avoid commitments to interested relatives and friends, (10) prescribe test pieces 
throughout in order to assure better adjudication and standards, (11) withhold 
release of test pieces within reasonable limits in order to avoid too much sustained 
preparation.” 

If the keynote of the contest is evaluation of what has been done by the par- 
ticipants before the meet, the keynote of the festival is demonstration of what 
can he done by the co-operation of many forces under an outstanding director. 
So much is accomplished in the 180 or 200 days of the school year that a feeling 


many improvements which have gradually been 


may have been justified i 
their ideas if they knew 


'■MENC Yearbook, 1936, pp. 349-350. 

^In an address entitled *'What Havt Contests Done For Music Education?,” MENC Yearbooks 
1936, pp. 340-343. 
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of monotony, of day-by-day grind too frequently result. Most of the important 
and lasting impressions of life are made by our red-letter days or hours. Molidays 
should be more than cessation from regular work; they should be summarizing 
or illuminating days. Likewise the singing or playing of a small group may 
seem unimportant compared to the perfected music which is heard over the radio 
or in the motion pictures. But when the contribution of one room or one school 
is added to that of many others, the result is a great wave of tone which each 
contestant enjoys heartily because he has contributed to it. Again, while the 
day-by-day comments and directions of the music teacher have gradually lost 
novelty and even authority, the words of the festival director seem fresh and 
important and frequently, because they duplicate what the regular teacher has 
said, make the preceding work in the home room seem more significant. Finally, 
the more leisurely and kindly spirit of the festival may be a welcome relief for 
schools that have had an overdose of the contest. 

John W. Beattie drolly but keenly describes the plight of the harassed di- 
rector who must constantly produce bigger and better operettas and contest 
groups. 

His plight reminds one of that ancient tale of the Chinese who set fire to the 
house every time they wanted to roast a pig. He has to stage the operetta in order to 
raise money enough to finance the trip to the contest. He bums up a lot of energy 
chasing children through the intricacies of stage deportment and the absurdities of 
slap-stick comedy and cheap music to the end that he may buy a bassoon or a pair of 
French horns. He lost the orchestra contest last year because he lacked those instru- 
ments. Or he needs the money for payment of entrance fees, transportation, meals 
and lodging, or what not. So he familiarizes a fine lot of children with “Tulip Time,” 
“Pickles,” or “The Love Pirates of Hawaii” in order that they may sing Ba^, Schu- 
bert, or Mendelssohn in competition. After the months of devotion to these two pro- 
jects he is a wreck physically and nervously. If he does not rank well in the contests 
he has to worry about a new contract. Where in the world will this harassed individ- 
ual find time, energy, and inspiration enough for the promotion of a project which 
should be the culmination of his year's work. The Spring Festival? 

It is interesting to note that there is a strong tendency to combine certain 
features of the contest and the festival. The introduction of the co-operative 
clinic as a part of the festival is a decided advance upon the perfunctory gesture 
of performance by massed bands which for several years was the only festival 
aspect of contests. The contest idea is reflected in the giving of an opportunity 
in the festival for individual groups to sing individual numbers which had 
been “adjudicated” and rehearsed by the festival director in the presence of all 
the other choruses before it was sung on the final program. In many sections of 
our country there is a very close approach to the English contest-festival idea 
described earlier in this chapter, in which the time of the meet is about equally 
divided between contests and rehearsals of massed groups. Possibly the day is 
not far off when it will be difficult to find a meet that is composed entirely of 
contests. In the issue of the School Music Competition-Festivals Manual for 

” In “The School Music Festival,” MENC Yearbook^ 1936, pp. 352-359. 
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1941 there appears for the first time an extended section discussing the “festival 
feature.” We quote the following significant sentence: "The festival may be 
planned as the climax to the two- or three day contest period, when students 
can be brought together under the direction of well-known conductors to par- 
ticipate in an inspiring program without consideration for the ratings or awards 
earned by individuals or groups.” 

In closing we suggest an answer to the queries raised in the third paragraph 
of this chapter. Instead of having an unalterable answer as to whether the school 
should take part in a contest, a festival, a combination of the two, or in no one 
of them, should we not rather expect each school through its administrative offi- 
cers, certainly in consultation with its student body and probably also the par- 
ents and teachers association, to decide each year, or short series of years, just 
what treatment the school’s musical program needs'? If there is inertia and in- 
competence to be overcome, probably the stimulation, even the shock, of a con- 
test is needed; if in the opinion of a well qualified music educator who has made 
a survey of the school's program, the work is proceeding well, or if there has been 
overstimulation due to excessive or unwise contest participation, the quieter 
regulation of the festival should be prescribed; if conditions are normal, as we 
hope they will increasingly become in the high schools of our country, the com- 
bination of contest and festival should probably be taken along with other ordi- 
nary spring tonics. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How valuable in your opinion is the intense spirit which is frequently manufac- 
tured in connection with contests? Do you approve of the pep meetings which precede 
many football games and of the welcoming parties which greet the return of the contestants, 
especially when they have won a victory? Do you consider the action of the University of 
Chicago abolishing football as a major sport, in December, 1939, a good or an unfortunate 
event for that university? 

2. Have you had experiences in your own life w'hich are comparable in their signifi- 
cance for you to the effects of a great contest or a great festival as these are defined in the 
opening paragraph of this chapter' How important comparatively did musical events and 
the non-musical experiences seem to you when they occurred? Have these relative values 
persisted in your estimate in the intervening years? 

3. What would be your answer to the queries propounded in the third sentence of 
the third paragraph of this chapter? 

4. Try to ascertain from one or more persons who have taken part in music contests 
their evaluation of the effects of these contests upon them and their development in music. 
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The merging of the influence of general education and of music education at 
this time is evident in the fact that Mr. Earhart served as chairman of the sub- 
committee on music in the Commission of the National Education Association 
and as chairman of the committee on high school music of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, and that associated with him in both committees were 
many of the outstanding music educators of the time. The effect of this highly 
unified report which was presented to both organizations must have been signifi- 
cant in leading eventually to greater understanding of and respect for music on 
the part of superintendents and principals. 

III. Organizational. We have indicated that up to the second decade in the 
20th century the more enterprising advocates of high school music had failed 
to obtain a large fallowing because they were individual and isolated; we shall 
now examine the effect of united, organized endeavors. By the time the Music 
Supervisors National Conference (formed in 1907) was well on in the decade- 
just mentioned, it had included in its yearly programs not only discussions but 
demonstrations of significant practices in high school music. Noted leaders 
directed the supervisors themselves in choral and instrumental performance; 
eventually choruses and orchestras of high school students were brought in to 
demonstrate what could be accomplished under capable leadership.'^ The inspira- 
tional standards thus set up sent home many of the ever increasing numbers of 
supervisors who attended these meetings with the determination to emulate 
what they had seen and heard. Moreover, the music competition idea, organ- 
ized mainly in the early years by teachers’ colleges and universities and later 
amalgamated to a considerable extent by the National Conference, was a power- 
ful force in setting standards and stimulating the formation of new organizations 
in the high schools. Even at the time of this writing there is probably no other 
single force so potent as the contest-festival movement in stimulating the forma- 
tion of new musical groups, encouraging solo performances by new aspirants, and 
maintaining a high degree of artistry in established performers. Fortunately, as 
will be pointed out later in this volume, the competitive spirit is gradually being 
replaced by the co-operative spirit, even though we are still striving for finer and 
finer performance. In 1917 the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference was formed 
and became the first of six great sectional conferences which cover the country 
and which in close co-operation with the National Conference alternate meetings 
so that the National meets every two years and the Sectionals in the intervening 
year. The remarkable influence exercised by these various groups is a high trib- 
ute to what effective organization can do. 


'' A more complete account of the contributing factors would certainly indicate the significance of 
the part played by music publishers in providing adequate material. Before the rise of the schools of 
training teachers of school musicy before the fomiatioii of the Music Supervisors* National Conference 
with its opportunities for the mingling of teachers and publishers of music, the publishers had not only 
printed school music books, but had frequently done much of the editing, had set up summer training 
schools, had influenced communities to install music in their schools, and had recommended teachers. 
Although many of their earlier functions have now been taken over by other agencies, they still are an 
important force in maintaining and developing music in our schools and communities. 
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What do you think of utilizing competition in musical meets, in usual classroom activities, 
in home life, in business? Is it a helpful or a harmful influence? 

5. Make a list of all the non-competitive festivals in the United States that you can 
learn about and try to obtain from someone who has attended one or more of them a state- 
ment of the values of these festivals, especially in comparison with contests. 

6. A recent non-competitive festival in a Maryland county was made up of the fol- 
lowing program: 

Seven girls’ choruses each of which, like all the other groups, came from a different 

school and sang a different composition under its own director. 


Five hoys’ choruses. 
Five mixed choruses. 
Two boys’ quartets. 
Two soprano solos. 


One clarinet solo. 
One trumpet duet. 
One violin duet. 
One piano solo. 


Two combined orchestra numbers by groups who had learned the compositions under 
the county instrumental teacher who also directed the combined groups when they, for 
the first time, met as an orchestra at the festival. 


A concertized version of an opera CCarmen one year, Martha, another year) sung by 
the combined mixed chorus of four hundred voices from all the schools, accompanied 
by the combined high school orchestras reinforced by members of the orchestra from 
the college in which the festival was held. 

The audience participated in the singing of one chorus from the opera and also 
in the Star Spangled Banner which opened the entire program. 

At the close a visiting adjudicator spoke briefly to the audience concerning the 
significance of the festival. He also provided comments on each of the numbers in the 
program which were sent to the supervisor who had prepared them. 

There were thus thirty items on the program which was completed in about two hours 
and a quarter. What are to you the strong and the weak points of this set-up? Would you 
like to have your school participate in such a festival? Would you choose it instead of a 
contest? 

7. Does the combined competition and festival seem to you to retain the values of 
both types of meets while obviating most of the evils? 

8. Select any two strikingly different topics of the sixteen presented under administra- 
tive details and discuss the adequacy of the brief treatment included in this chapter. Sug- 
gest improvements which you would like to see made in the text. 

9. Recently there has been a tendency to include in musical meets one or more clinic 
sessions at which an experienced conductor (usually a visitor who also serves as adjudi- 
cator) works with selected groups or combined groups to demonstrate how their perform- 
ance could be improved. This is observed by the members and leaders of other groups and 
free discussion is encouraged either during or after these clinic periods. Does this idea seem 
to you a good one? Could it he used equally well in connection with a competitive festival 
and a non-competitive festival? 

10. Outline what your program regarding music meets would be in a five-year pericxl 
if you were a director of music in some specific town with which you are well acquainted. 
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The Operetta — Pros and Cons 
Objections 

W HY is it that so popular an activity as operetta ^ production is viewed with 
indifference hy many music educators? The answer is three-fold: 

I. Because most operettas are trashy in both libretto and music and of little 
or no value as music education. 

2. Because in any kind of a musical play music has to share honors with the 
plot or story, with acting and dancing, with costuming and stage setting, and 
other matters; it is therefore harder to put on a performance that is musically im- 
peccable because the interest of the performers and audience is so divided and 
scattered. 

3. Because it takes so much extra time and involves so much additional work 
on the part of the instructor and participants. 

Values 

Nevertheless, the operetta is here to stay because it is a play and all the 
world loves to see a play or to take part in one. Moreover, in spite of its musical 
limitations, the operetta has certain social values and integrating effects that 
make it an important type of enterprise, especially where musical interest is at a 
low ebb and where something needs to be done to build morale. 

Operetta as a project is capable of welding into unity the various interests of 
the entire school in a fashion that almost no other enterprise seems able to ac- 
complish. And because it is given under the auspices of the music department, 
it often results in a certain departmental prestige that is highly valuable — at 
least potentially. In many small schools music has had an exceedingly subordi- 
nate place as compared, for example, with athletics. This is often largely the 
result of poor teaching and lack of initiative on the part of the music department; 
but whatever its causes, it has been and still is a condition to be reckoned with 
in many schools. In a school of this type the musical offerings are often thought 
of as belonging to the music teacher and a small group of musically interested 
pupils; so, instead of being proud of "our orchestra” even as we are proud of 
“our football team,” the pupils think tolerantly of Mr. A’s orchestra or Miss B's 
glee club. Such an attitude is frequently the result of the principal’s indiffer- 

’ All It,ili,iii word niemiiiiK small opciaf not to be confuted with “muticnl eonied>." 
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ence toward musical matters; and the feeling of the parents and other citizens 
concerning music usually corresponds with the attitude of the pupils and their 
principal. 

What is to he done? Well, eventually the music department will have to he 
built up by bringing in better teachers, by providing better facilities, and by 
offering a larger number of musical opportunities. But as a temporary measure 
the staging of an operetta may be used to stir the school from its apathy to at least 
temporary interest — perhaps even of enthusiasm. 

The Operetta as a Project 

One of the important educational ideals of the present is that the school shall 
be thought of as a segment of life, with its various teachers, students, and de- 
partments co-operating wholesomely and efficiently in the direction of producing 
a happy and healthy organization so far as the school as a whole is concerned. 
Correlation, co-ordination, and integration are the watchwords of the day, and in 
selecting valuable experiences for the pupils the teachers search out projects in 
which several departments may co-operate. The operetta is such a project and in 
spite of its musical shortcomings the producing of a musical play has large and 
important educational values. Here the departments of music, English, and 
speech will find vital means for collaborating. Here, too, is a situation in which 
the help of the physical education and the manual training teachers is needed. 
The art department will take care of the posters, the printing department will 
see to the tickets and programs; the Writer’s Club will be asked to provide copy 
for the town and school papers; the business department will look after the 
finances. In fact, if the music teacher is an alert and efficient organizer he will 
have practically every other teacher in the school — including the principal and 
the janitor! — doing something, and the effect of all this will be magical, both in 
giving the music department prestige and in binding the entire school into closer 
unity, to say nothing of advertising the school and its music department — and of 
raising money to buy robes for the choir or a sousaphone for the band! (^For a 
remarkably complete description, in a small space, of an operetta project in a 
high school of Akron, Ohio, see Appendix V.) 

Selecting the Operetta 

Let it be admitted at once that if the libretto and music of an operetta are of 
acceptable quality in the judgment of educators who set a high standard in these 
matters, the project of presenting an operetta has legitimate educational values. 
In such a case the operetta stands as a musical project without the necessity of 
apology or explanation. But how seldom are these things true! How often do we 
music educators find it necessary to explain that we searched but could find noth- 
ing better than the trashy work-finally chosen; that we are doing it only because 
the pupils demand it — or because the school needs the money; and that we shall 
be only too happy when the performance is over. 
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To such an apology the authois would reply as follows: Yes, we know that 
most operettas are trashy, and if we were grading them by means of letters we 
should mark very few with an A; a slightly larger number that we could con- 
scientiously mark B; a larger group that would he graded C, and all the rest D, 
E, or F. This latter division would probably constitute three-quarters of all avail- 
able operettas, and we recommend that all these be discarded ruthlessly and that 
you make your selection from the remaining quarter — those that may be graded 
A, B, or, at the least, C. Tty to discover one that you can rate as A in quality. If 
you cannot find such a one of the proper degree of difficulty, then select one that 
you would grade at least B. Choose a C operetta only as a last resort; and dis- 
card without compunction all those that you would grade D, E, and F. 

We suggest this procedure to you in all seriousness, and in considering any 
kind of musical material we urge you to think of it as being excellent, good, fair, 
or poor — and marking it (in pencil if it is borrowed!) — ; then eliminate all 
compositions marked poor, selecting your music from the piles marked excellent 
or good if possible, and deciding on fair material only as a last resort — ^probably 
beeause all the compositions marked excellent or good are too difficult. 


High School Operetta, "The Mikado," 
by Gilbert and Sullivan as given in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Such a system of rating is desirable in all music education situations, but is 
nowhere more needed than in the selection of operettas — except possibly in the 
choosing of band pieces — and these two groups of material are the poorest in 
quality from an artistic standpoint, of any music used in the public schools to 
day. Let us openly stigmatize low-grade compositions by actually marking them 
POOR; and notify publishers and music dealers that we are not interested in 
such material; that we will return it if they send it to us “on selection,” and that 
we will consign it to the paper basket if they insist on sending us free sample 
copies. 

The selection of a suitable operetta is a major project and should be regarded 
as such. If you wait until a few weeks before it is necessary to begin rehearsals, 
you will probably choose a bad one. But if you start searching during the sum- 
mer, playing and singing through a dozen or more, it is not impossible to find a 
good one. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operettas may be used as a convenient standard of 
measurements. All of them, both in sparkling clean humor setting forth an in- 
teresting tale, and in attractive, appropriate music which becomes a cherished life- 
long possession, are of the highest class and may well be marked A. It is a sig- 
nificant experience for both performers and audience to be involved in operettas 
of this degree of excellence. In order of increasing difficulty of production they, 
in their original versions,- run about as follows; Pinafore, Trial by Jury, Sor- 
cerer, Mikado, Pirates of Penzance, Patience, lolanthe. Gondoliers, Princess Ida 
(based on Tennyson’s Princess^ Yeomen of the Guard, Ruddigore. 


A Chance for Creative Work 

If you can’t find a good operetta adapted to your needs, make one up. Some 
of the most successful operettas that have been put on in recent years represent 
original work on the part of either teacher or pupils — or both. Sometimes the 
teacher concocts the plot and writes the lines — or persuades the instructor in 
English to do it. The music is then composed by the harmony class or by some 
other group. Often some of the songs that are being studied from the regular 
song book can be worked into such a scheme. Occasionally a wide-awake oper- 
etta club takes the entire responsibility for inventing the plot, writing the lib- 
retto, and composing the music. This is good fun — and excellent musical expe- 
rience. It may not result in a Grade A operetta, but it will have the status of a 
■project to be criticized as such and amended under guidance. So the authors 
recommend that the plan of creative work in operetta production be extended 
into many more schools. In some cases, the music may actually he better in 
quality than that to be found in some published works. But even if it is not, the 
educational experience will be valuable. Since we must give operettas, let many 
more of them be the original creations of high school pupils. 

^ Several of these have been published by American schooNmusic houses in abridf^ed and simplified 
forms. 



Cast of the opera, “Pmafore," hy Gilbert and Sullivan, meeting in a home for the 
first rehearsal, This ivas an all-county project for Medina County, Ohio. Chorus 
of forty. Thirteen high schools were represented tn the final peiformance 

Making Plans ^ 

Having chosen an operetta or provided for the writing of one, call a group 
of people together and MAKE PLANS. The personnel will depend upon the 
size of the school and upon other conditions, but the following persons should 
at least be considered in deciding upon its membership: The principal of the 
school; the other teachers of music — if any; the teachers of English or dramatics 
or both; the presidents of the student or^nizations such as glee clubs and the 
like; the presidents of the various classes — senior, junior, sophomore. If some 
special group such as an operetta club is primarily responsible for putting on the 
performance, this group will probably hold a meeting to make preliminary plans, 
other persons being invited as may seem desirable and feasible. 

At the preliminary meeting the person in charge will announce the operetta 
to be given and will describe the work and explain why it was chosen. 

The date of the performance will be discussed and a committee appointed 
to look up the school and the community calendars so that out date will not 

* Compare the suggestions gi\en belo^v with the procedure outlined m Appendix V 
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conflict with that of some other important school or town event. Other com- 
mittees will be discussed and probably some of them app>ointed. Additional 
members for the general planning group will be decided upon. The teacher will 
state when rehearsals are to begin and will announce the aiiangements for hav- 
ing the accompaniment played at the performance. If the orchestra is to be used 
and if the parts have to he rented, this detail will be discussed and arrangements 
made for securing the orchestration. If the operetta has been composed by some 
school group, it may be necessary to secure the services of an outsider in orches- 
trating it. Possibly it may seem best to have the accompaniment played by a 
pianist with perhaps a small group of orchestral instruments used occasionally 
for the sake of color. The teacher will state what the leading parts are and the 
choice of soloists will be discussed. Possibly “tryouts” will be decided upon and 
a committee appointed to hear all the candidates and to make a preliminary (or a 
final) selection. 

If there is spoken dialogue, a plan will be made for securing assistance from 
the dramatics teacher in coaching the players. If there are dances, the teacher 
of physical education should be called in to help. 

These are some of the things to be considered at the first meeting, and at 
subsequent meetings of the same group many other details concerning publicity, 
lighting, ushering, and the like will be considered. Group action is better than 
individual action for two reasons; (1) the interaction of several minds usually 
produces a better result than is secured when only one mind is at work; (2) the 
larger the number of people who work at a project, the more interested persons 
there are and the more likely the project is to be successful. 

Further Suggestions 

Conditions are so different in different schools that it is not feasible to give 
explicit directions for any particular production. But the following practical 
made by the author ■* of one of the best known books on pro- 
ducing a school operetta: 

Preliminaries 

1. Survey carefully the local resources of your school. Find out how much 
co-operation you can get from the administration and associate teachers. Exam- 
ine the stage facilities; appraise the dramatic and music talent; estimate the ex- 
penditures. 

2. Establish a definite and sound educational objective to motivate your 
production, then select your operetta to fit your group of students and the mate- 
rial limitations of your situation Keep in mind tbe appreciative standard of your 
prospective audience. Obtain the advice of a small committee of sympathetic 
teachers in making your final decision. 

3. Study your score and libretto carefully. Put on paper your plans for 
development of the production. 

* Kenneth Unifleet, "Operetta Production," pobliihed by C .C. Birchard and Co. 
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4. Share the producing responsibilities hy delegating certain duties to capable 
and responsible assistants. 

5. Adopt a policy of tact, firmness, patience, enthusiasm. 

Beginnings 

1. Call a meeting for all interested in the production, and explain the plot, 
the characters, and other production needs. 

2. Give adequate tryout notices. 

3. Plan a regular routine for requiring a number of “stunts" to he done by 
each applicant. Obtain from these, evidences of music and dramatic ability, a 
sense of kinship for the particular part, the capacity for concentration, for perse- 
verance, for growth, for willingness to co-operate. 

4. Publish your results on a bulletin board after you are quite sure of your 
decisions. 

Rehearsals 

1. Plan and schedule rehearsals carefully. Divide them into units with defi- 
nite objectives in each rehearsal. 

2. Make the first rehearsal inspiring and enlightening; generate enthusiasm 
and show how the various parts of the plot and music are related. 

3. Begin rehearsals on time; accomplish something definite; end on sched- 
uled time. 

4. Begin early to get actors to live their parts, to keep in character while on 
the stage. 

5. Require prompt picking up of cue lines. 

6. Conduct final rehearsal before a small audience if possible; for example, 
before the ushers, the ticket committee, anyone interested but not directly con- 
nected with the acting. 

7. Provide rest for yourself and the cast before the "show.” 

Scenery and Costumes 

1. Simplify all stage apparatus and costuming. 

2. Study the effect of illusion, effects at a distance in artificial lighting. 

3. Take advantage of the adaptability of portable stage sets and cut-outs ar- 
ranged against a cyclorama or neutral background. 

4. Make judicious use of light; avoid bright white light; select colors care- 
fully. 

5. Attention to appropriate color and style lines are more important in cos- 
tume problems than texture and minor details. 

Afterward 

1. Publicly acknowledge the assistance of all your helpers. 

2. Smile upon mistakes and blunders. 

3. Balance your budget, and take an inventory of your efforts and those who 
worked with you. 







oferetta, "Patience " 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. When there are points both for and against a proposition, plan, or project, how do 
you balance the arguments? — by the number, by the weight, or by cancelling one against 
another? Do you perhaps disregard the arguments placed before you and decide the ques- 
tion according to your own personal experiences? For instance, what is your process of 
determining whether you are against or for operettas? Whether or not yon would promote 
them if you were in charge of the music in a high school? 

2. Do you think the authors have been fair-minded in presenting the arguments on 
the subject of the chapter? If not, which side, in your opinion, do they ravor? Do you agree 
with their preference? Has the chapter presented any arguments which you had not con- 
sidered before? 

3. What is your evaluation of the project idea as worked out in tlie Akron operetta 
described in Appendix V? 

4. Do you think there are any operettas which meet the qualifications set up in the 
first paragraph in the section headed Selecting the Operetta? See how many operettas the 
members of the class can name that will receive the approval of the group. 

5. In order to test out the process recommended in the section just mentioned try to 
make out a list of operettas which the class will agree should be marked POOR. 

6. If the plan of activities for the class in which you are will permit it your group 
might well outline and prepare a portion of an original operetta. How would you recom- 
mend that the class go about it? 

7. How valuable for high school production do you consider the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas? Here is a different arrangement of eleven of them according to what some 
teachers consider the order of difiicul^. Compare it with the one given on page 336, and 
if you know the operettas, make your own arrangement. What idkas cause the different 
placements? 
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1. Trial by Jury 7. Mikado 

2. Pinafore 8. Ruddigore 

3. Patience 9. The Gondoliers 

4. The Sorcerer 10. Yeomen of the Guard 

5. lolanthe 11. Princes Ida 

6. Pirates of Penzance 

Get acquainted with as many as you can If time permits have portions of several of them 
sung by small groups of your classmates— each group bemg responsible for one operetta. 
On the basis of all ^e inmrmation you can obtain criticize the list as to its arrangement in 
order of difficulty. 

8. Compare the suggestions given hy the authors regarding the preparing and pro- 
ducing of an operetta wim the idea presented in Miss Payne’s article in the Appendix con- 
cerning the production of The Emperor’s Clothes. Are the treatments similar or unlike? 
Are both helpfuP 

9. Select an operetta which you consider smtable for a particular school situation and 
outline a plan for presenting it. 

10 What are the relative values of operettas and cantatas’^ If possible get ac- 
quainted with one or more of the following so that you can use actual material as examples 
of your ideas. 

Converse, Peace Pipe Clokey, Chttde Jesus 

Lester, Christmas Rose Cowen, Rose Maiden 

Smart, Kmg Rene’s Daughter Old Plantation Days 

Gotmod CAit. Loomis), May ike Maiden Clokey, When the Christ Child Came 


Chorus of ten hundred and fifty-six from Junior High Schools, 
OrAland, California, at the Golden Gate Exposition. 
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High School Music in Relation to the Community 

T his topic is generally considered only from the viewpoint of what students, 
usually in groups, may contribute to the community. While this is only 
one aspect of the topic, it is an important one. 

Music is a possession the chief value of which is realized when we give it 
away. The surest way in which the musician can he assured of having skill and 
even enjoyment in music is by performing for others. Just as Antaeus renewed 
his strength each time he touched the earth, so musical organizations are renewed 
each time they give a satisfactory performance of good material for an appreci- 
ative audience. 

These two qualifications are however essential : that the material he high in 
quality, and that the performance be artistically excellent. Nothing is more un- 
fortunate for young musicians than the presenting of inadequate performances, 
especially if these, due to the ignorance or mistaken loyalty of the audience, are 
received with applause. High school musical organizations should not be used 
to support "getting by” as a standard of living. Intelligent and appreciative audi- 
ences help in avoiding this evil, America as a whole needs to learn how to listen 
attentively and discriminatingly — which means appreciatively — and to express 
its evaluations honestly, applauding when a good thing is well done and at least 
keeping silent when the material is shoddy or poorly done. 

Our citizens provide generously for the education of our children. High 
school students are old enough to understand the financial burdens which sec- 
ondary education places upon the community. It is quite possible that an under- 
standing of this contribution which the community has made to their develop- 
ment may be strengthened to the advantage of their study, if they accept the 
theory that "he who receives shall also give.” Musical skill developed in the high 
schools is one of the most simple and acceptable means of showing gratitude to 
the taxpayers for the advantages of high school education. But giving which 
injures the giver soon defeats itself. (See Appendix W1 for formulation of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., attitude toward participation by high school pupils in community 
music affairs.) 

Having stated briefly the case for service which may benefit the community, 
let us examine other equally important aspects which are often overlooked. Con- 
sidering a situation from a new viewpoint is frequently a revealing and helpful 
process. High school music is usually evaluated by the music staff or the general 
administrative officers. They are the ones who decide whether time, equipment, 
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and instruction shall be devoted to this or that type of musical activity. What 
might be the result if the students were consulted regarding such questions? 
What might be the result if their evaluation were considered not in terms of 
words which they might speak while they arc still in the high school,^ but in 
terms of their attitude towards music after they leave the high school? Might 
w'e not with profit examine the place that music holds in the lives of high school 
alumni? What has carried over from school? Do adults continue the standards 
and practices sought in the school? Do they think that the school gave them 
proper preparation for music in their later lives? The authors of this volume 
naturally cannot speak regarding the graduates of particular schools — although 
they recommend that local teachers seek information from their own graduates 
— ^but they can report concerning trends in adult education today which have 
bearing upon high school practices. 

The present movement for adult education promises to have significant 
effects not only upon the adults for whom it is primarily planned but also upon 
the high school, which immediately precedes, and in some cases, coincides with 
the adult education years. Adult education today, although it is carried on in 
public school buildings, is quite a different matter from the day school for 
adolescents or from the usual evening school which has been in existence for 
many years. The contrasts with tlie day school are evident. The differences 
between the old and new evening schools may be summarized by indicating the 
differences in students. The old evening school was intended primarily for 
students who were but slightly educated and who were endeavoring to atone 
for enforced or willful neglect during youth. It was typically a "make-up” school. 
Characteristic classes were English for foreigners, tutoring for naturalization or 
Americanization groups, and training for various trades and vocations. The 
standards were set by the schools to meet vocational or citizenship require- 
ments. 


Characteristics of the Adidt Education School 

While some of these purposes and activities still appear in some of the adult 
education schools today, they are not the outstanding features. These latter are 
prompted mainly by the desires of people who already have a rather good educa- 
tion — high school and college graduates predominate, at least in the schools 
adjacent to metropolitan areas. They enroll to continue their education for the 
immediate rather than for the future satisfactions which interesting study brings. 
The underlying motive is the desire to know and to utilize more of a constantly 
developing world. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck states the case succinctly: ’ 

The present adult education movement has arisen out of the pressures created 
by recent social trends and the realization on the part of many adults that their re- 
sulting needs might be met by further education. Its organized aspects have been 

^ Coiibider the student's statements reKardin{( Band reprinted in Chapter XI. 

^ In the Teachers College Record of October, 1939, in which he presents from various contributors, 
eight articles devoted to the general subject. Frontiers of Adult Education. 
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effected by adults themselves in co-operation with socially alert and Forward-looking 
educators to meet these needs. Adult education is found in many forms, under a 
great variety of auspices, dealing with a wide range of fields of knowledge and experi- 
ence. It seeks to perform a number of basic social functions: filling in gaps in essen- 
tial educational backgrounds of adults; assisting people to make more etrective and 
more satisfactory adjustments in their \>ocational lives; developing understanding and 
adaptation in the great variety of human relationships that a complicated civilization 
makes necessary; introducing people to the wide array of cultural opportunities which 
afford resources for richer living and which may be enjoyed as leisure time increases; 
and developing a growing understanding of the complex social, economic, and political 
problems of the day in order to make more effective citizens of our democracy. 


Two Additional Appeals 

It is difficult to determine all the causes for this remarkable movement which 
has drawn literally hundreds and in some communities thousands of people to 
the school center once and sometimes twice a week.® The functions which 
Hallenbeck mentions are enough to explain most of the appeals; but two others 
should he mentioned. First, the enjoyment of going to school and taking ex- 
actly what you want and as long as you want it; and second, the abolishing, both 
by actual experience and by the experimenting of psychologists, of the ridiculous 
idea, widespread during the 19th century, that after a person has reached the 
age of twenty-five his learning period is practically over. Thorndike, and more 
recently Lorge, have demonstrated conclusively that, provided there is interest, 
“people over forty years learned almost as vvell as younger adults” and that 
moreover, older people have the advantage over youngsters of more easily finding 
reasons for being interested. In other words, “interests can be learned and 
taught.” * 

Dickerman states that the following courses apparently draw the heaviest 
enrollments: “Public Speaking, Diction, Correct English, Creative Writing; 
Social, Civic, and Economic Problems, including Current Affairs; Psychology in 
its various branches; English and American Literature, the Modem Novel, Book 
Reviews; Languages, especially French; Interior Decorating, Homemaking, Gar- 
dening, Budgeting; Typing and Shorthand; Wood and Metal Crafts, Art, Pho- 
tography, Music Appreciation; Contract Bridge, Dancing, Recreation of different 
kinds.” ® 

** South Orati^e and Maplewood, New Jerso, two adjoining suburhs of New York City, with a 
combined population of about thirtv-five thousand. ha\e an adult education school which attracts he* 
twreen three and four thousand people every Tuesday night during the first half of the school year. 
During the second half, the attendance runs between 2000 and 3000. 

* See Lorge, Irving, ‘^Psychological Bases for Adult Learning;” October, 1939, Teachers College 
Record. 

^ Dickerman, Watson, Outposts of the Publte Schools, pp. 39-40. 

* In the 1939-40 Announcement of the South Orange-Maplewood Adult School previously men- 
tioned, the music courses include appreciation of music, class piano instruction, and a course in ele- 
mentary harmony with special emphasis on experience at the piano. The appreciation course is gi'en 
by a number of well-known visiting lecturers. See illustration of piano class in Chapter XVII. 
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Music in the Adult School 

While without more intimate information than this tabulation affords it 
is unfair to draw final conclusions, we may still hazard a few observations con- 
cerning music. Music in the adult education school seems to be less an advance 
over high school offerings than a duplication of them. While the favorite offer- 
ing, Appreciation of Music, is doubtless presented more elaborately in the adult 
school than in the high school, it is also open to all, whether or not they have had 
any training in listening to music. The theory and piano classes are mainly for 
beginners. When there is singing, it is usually in the form of the community 
chorus open to everyone. Probably music is in much the same condition as the 
other subjects enumerated. In a great popular movement with classes meeting 
but once a week and seldom involving much outside preparation, beginning 
courses open to anyone will doubtless predominate for several years, if not 
always. But the question which arises in the mind of the music educator as he 
contemplates the offerings in a great popular cultural institution is, "What is the 
carry-over or continuation in adult life of high school music?” Granting that 
there may be important developments in the adult education movement for other 
than beginning courses, is it not desirable, even necessary, that we inquire as to 
what can be done to carry into adult life musical powers which have been de- 
veloped in high school students. Is it necessary that the high school for most of 
the students should represent the peak of their ability and interest and that grad- 
uation should be a beginning of a long continued decline in both ability and 
interest? An attempt to answer this question constitutes the theme of this 
chapter. 

The time devoted to music in the high school is not necessarily wasted, since 
it is hardly probable that three or four years of happy association with music 
will cease to have some beneficial effects in later years. We are concerned with 
the question as to whether high school music cannot be so conducted that it will 
he practiced after graduation much more than it is at present and whether the 
stressing of community relationships during the high school years will not tend 
to bring abut this result. What effect upon high school music teaching would 
the establishing of greater community relationships have? 

What Motives Guide Modem Teaching? 

There are two significant tenets in both the progressive education movement 
and the adult education school, namely, that interest heightens and social sig- 
nificance dignifies learning. Is high school music teaching making sufficient use 
of these two ideas? 

Our chapter on Correlation and Integration has pointed out that increased 
interest is the aim of efforts to extend the relations of a central topic. But unless 
some of these extended relations are attractive to the student, they will prove not 
only not helpful and illuminating hut actually harmful because burdensome. 
The same statement applies to the many devices used for developing self-activity 






Two means of transportation; the special truck for the Elkhart, Indiana, hand, 
and the railroad train for the All-Chicago High School A Cappella Choir en 
route to the North Central Conference. 
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in the school. It is possible to push children so hard for suggestions as to what 
to do that they rebel and lose interest. The classic story of the child in the pro- 
gressive school who said to the teacher one day, “Do 1 have to do the things I 
want to do whether I want to or notr” indicates that there are times when chil- 
dren welcome suggestions from sources other than their own evolving minds. 
But in most high schools teachers are so bound by course requirements that they 
tend to dictate just what the student shall do. A child becomes largely a solver 
of problems, a doer of tasks set by the teacher rather than a willing worker seek- 
ing ends dictated by interests which start from his own or other people’s ideas. 
Some direction by the teacher is necessary and desirable but it should be given in 
a co-operative spirit, as pointing to a solution of the child’s troubles. The pro- 
gressive school and adult education movements in their full embodiment indi- 
cate that the main function of the teacher is to assist the pupils to master diffi- 
culties which lead to attractive ends not far removed. Is it not, therefore, prob- 
able that one of the reasons why there is so little continuing in adult life of 
musical activities begun in the high school is that due to the predominance of 
large group activities the individual interests and powers of the student are 
largely lost if not entirely disregarded in carrying out group projects'? We shall 
later discuss how individual interest and especially initiative can be developed 
to such an extent that the graduate will not feel so incapable of continuing 
music after graduation. 

The Social Significance of Pnhlic Education 

Although it has long been theoretically accepted that the only justification 
for the enormous cost of public education is the contribution it makes to the 
welfare of the state or community, this contribution was generally conceived in 
terms of the culture of the individual student, the making of a well-informed, 
skillful person. Only during this century has the conception of the social signi- 
ficance of education, the producing of capable and devoted citizens, received 
sufficient recognition to bring about corresponding revisions of curricula and 
methods of instruction. The study of local industries; the setting up of discus- 
sion forums; the instituting of various plans of self government; the development 
of school excursions — sometimes, with high school students, extending over 
several days and involving considerable travel; various experiments with plans 
for part-time school and part-time work; the vitalizing of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; the involving of high school students in city planning and surveys; 
the installing of high school students as municipal officers for a day; the using of 
students as traffic officers; the providing of practice for high school students as 
workers in playgrounds, kindergartens, and nurseries, — these are only a few 
examples of attempts not only to break down the barriers between school and 
life but also to give greater motivation to school study. Music has shared in this 
movement. Mabelle Glenn in her earlv years as Director of Music in Kansas 
City, Missouri, wrote most illuminatingly on the newer point of view. 

■'Cllenn Mabelle, “The School Adminiatrator and the Music Program,” MENC Yearbook, 1928, 
pp. 65‘71. 
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The school administrator begins by thinking in terms of the community itself. 
The central thought of his staff, to which the director of music belongs, must be to 
weld the whole community into an effective unit rather than to make the schools a unit 
in the community. Knowing that a school system cannot function fully in a social 
vacuum, the administration makes plans beyond the school room. School activities of 
today are as svide as the social contacts of the pupils in the school, and the superin- 
tendent has a right to expect his Music Department to function toward these social 
aims in education. 

This plan must not only be concerned with organization in curriculum activi- 
ties but must reach all of the social contacts of the child, for music activities in the 
class room which do not carry over into home, churches, clubs, concert halls, places of 
recreation, and amusements are not activities of such a nature as to be a vital force in 
life. 

The natural pleasure which children have in being associated with grown- 
ups should be and can be developed so that it is a vital force in the life of the 
high school student. Music is a particularly advantageous subject for such use. 
While in most adult activities, especially business affairs, adults have experiences 
which make them more capable than youth, these discrepancies do not so gen- 
erally appear in cultural matters. Adolescents can readily develop in the schools, 
for instance, musical skills which are distinctly superior to those at the com- 
mand of most adults. The girls’ glee club, the a ca'ppella choir, and sometimes 
even the boys’ glee club, sing better than the usual adult parallel organizations. 
In the instrumental field there is no comparison between the high school organ- 
izations and the usual amateur adult group and frequently with adult semi or 
even fully professional groups. There is therefore no need of condescension, of 
patronizing, of making allowance for youth, when good high school musical or- 
ganizations participate in music of the community. 

But the health and the viewpoint of youth must be carefully considered. Par- 
ticipation must not be excessive, it must be arranged under conditions which 
make it a real contribution, and the director must be skillful enough to obtain 
a type of appreciative response which appeals to young people. Right contacts 
with the life of the community can do much to bring satisfaction and raise 
standards for youth. 


Immediate and Future Values 

There are thus two phases of the subject of high school music in relation to 
the community which need to be interpreted and expanded in this chapter. 
These are: what relations shall exist which are worthwhile to students still in 
the high school?; and second, what relations shall be effected during the high 
school years which will find their fuller fruition after graduation? These topics 
are so intimately related that a complete separation is both impossible and un- 
desirable. 

We have already in preceding chapters mentioned the desirability of high 
school musical groups giving performances for the community both in and out- 
side the building, and have insisted that the time, place, and number of these 
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It probably scarcely needs to be pointed out that as a great river is practically 
never merely the gradual expansion of one small stream but is, rather, the com- 
bination of several large tributaries, so the present mighty stream of music educa- 
tion is a confluence or concourse of several influences, of which we have men- 
tioned only three — social and economic, educational, and organizational. As we 
study the later developments of high school music we shall find that no wide- 
spread permanent changes are brought about unless, first, the people as a whole 
desire and support them; second, the educational leaders of the country endorse 
them; and, third, the music supervisors and teachers provide effective organiza- 
tion to put them into operation and guide them in their course. Let us briefly 
consider a few of the aspects of secondary school music, the developments of 
which apparently have been dependent upon these three correlated factors. 

Effect of These Factors on Secondary Music 

High school orchestras have developed as money was made available by serv- 
ice clubs, parents, or school funds; as people with increasing leisure time sensed 
the need of more fine recreation; as the superintendents of the country began 
to realize to what artistic heights young folks could rise in this medium of ex- 
pression (undoubtedly the demonstration, given in 1927 at the Dallas, Texas, 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, by the National High School Orchestra,*’ which had been brought 
together the year before for the Music Supervisors National Conference, opened 
the eyes of many superintendents), and as the music educators arranged for 
continuous demonstrations at national conferences, in fine school systems, and 
in summer camps such as the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 
A generally accepted estimate claims that by 1930 there were 30,000 orchestras 
(high school and grade), many of them including in their programs symphonies 
and other advanced works. The rapid expansion of bands is due to such causes 
as (1) the great increase in the support of athletics, especially football games for 
which a band is almost an essential factor; (2) the growth of service clubs such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. which frequently sponsored bands in the high 
school by providing instruments, uniforms, and even, at times, instruction; (3) 
the formation of the National Band Association, which educated both public and 
educators to tbe point of understanding that bands could be musical as well as pep 
organizations; (4) the recognition by parents, educators, and even judges upon 
the bench that the band was an excellent cbaracter-forming agent if for no other 
reason than because it allowed for the blowing off of steam, on the principle 
that “the boy who blows a horn will not blow a safe”! In the fifteen years from 
1924 to 1939, bands increased at a remarkable rate, some estimates maintaining 
that there were 100 bands at the latter date for every one at the former. 

Class piano instruction in the high school has recently been making decided 

^This orchestra consisted of 255 players from thirty-ei^ht btates — in itself a fine example of our 
democratic organization. 




"Bridging the Gap" — between iiiiisic wi the school and music in the community 
The picture shows officers and director of the Ciowlet, Louisiana, Choral Club 
as they visited the Crowley high school for the purpose of inviting the seniors of 
the high school chorus into the civic organization upon then giaduatioii 


shall be determined by balancing the values and the costs. Students undoubtedly 
are under obligation to make some return for the educational opportunities which 
ate provided at public expense, and they doubtless gain valuable experience in 
meeting standards of public performance and in sensing that they have made 
some social contribution. But these demonstrations of what the school has de- 
veloped must not be extended to such a point that the health of the students is 
endangered, their morals threatened, or their zest for school activities under- 
mined. Demonstrations are justifiable and desirable insofar as they are educa- 
tional in view of the entire program. 

But participation by entire high school groups is possibly the least impor- 
tant part of the topic of this chapter. Paracipation of the individual in commu- 
nity activities which he personally selects is probably much mote significant, not 
only because the sum of these individual contacts exceeds those made by large 
groups which can only occasionally be brought together, but, more significant 
still, because the individual has the possibility of continuing these contacts long 
after the high school organizations to which be may belong have been dissolved 
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or rebuilt with new members. A large bigh scliool instrumental organization 
may appear before the public in a half dozen or more concerts during the school 
year, but individual players may be members of dozens of small instrumental 
groups in homes, churches, clubs, and other organizations. The glee clubs, the 
a caf fella choir, the operetta club may give two or three public performances a 
year but individual members may appear weekly in the church choirs and may 
help innumerable other large or small choral groups for years after high school 
graduation. 

Hmv Can Individual Community Contacts Be Established? 

While it is scarcely possible for the high school teachers of music to guide 
their individual students into all of these community groups, it is most desirable 
that the teachers acquaint themselves with as many as possible and do all in their 
power to establish desirable relations for the students. Pupils .should be encour- 
aged to tell their mates about their outside musical activities. Leaders of com- 
munity musical organizations may be im'ited to address assembled students at 
special occasions once or tw'ice a year and if possible at these times to bring their 
organizations to demonstrate the type of work that is done. Choir festivals, con- 
certs by combined men’s clubs, massed industrial and commercial musical groups, 
and various other community gatherings should receive the co-operation of the 
school if for no other purpose than to acquaint students with musical opportuni- 
ties which are now or will be in the future open to them. Attention should 
be drawn to programs by music settlements in schools of music. In fact, cumu- 
lative and constantly renewed records of all musical organizations should be 
kept and occasionally discussed in the high school music organizations. Lists 
of chamber music enthusiasts should be constantly revised and made accessible 
both to the public and to high school students. Church choir membership of 
high school students should be encouraged. 

Some Newer Developments in Church Music 

During the present century there have been many efforts to attract young 
people into church choirs, the most striking being the instituting of the Minister 
of Music. Under this plan a well qualified musician is placed in charge of 
all music activities throughout the church and is ranked as an Associate to 
the regular pastor. His duties consist not only in improving and extending 
the musical activities but also in using these as a means of strengthening the 
religious life of those taking part and thus increasing the church membership. 
For instance, to the musical activity which formerly comprised the entire scope 
of choir membership, are now added social and religious activities, on the theory 
that interest in the general work of the church makes the expression of the 
music produced more sincere and significant. The rehearsal of any church 
music organization commonly involves some devotional exercises conducted 
either by the musical director, the minister of music, or by the pastor or other 
assistant. In some churches the rehearsal is scheduled at supper time in the 
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church, and a complimentary meal is provided for all the members by funds 
from the church treasury or by donations. The reliearsal can be completed in 
time to leave the larger part of the e\ening free for private engagements. In 
some churches either as a substitute foi this supper or in addition to it, each 
member of the church musical groups receives a private lesson in voice or upon 
the instrument he plays, in recognition of his services. These lessons are given 
by the minister of music and may be very effective in the development of talent 
in the young people. The beautiful singing of the.se volunteer chorus choirs, 
with soloists drawn from the group; the effective playing of orchestras and 
chamber music groups in the Sunday School, Young Peoples Society, and 
special church services; and especially the devotion to the church of the members 
of these organizations, furnish abundant evidence of the vital place music may 
play in the lives of young people. In order that the school and the church 
musical efforts reinforce each other it is essential that there be good musicians 
in both institutions and that these co-operate. In some cases the school musician 
also has charge of the music in one of the churches. This naturally has some 
advantages because it insures common standards in the school and in at least 
one of the churches. The disadvantage lies in the fact that it can be in only 
one of the churches and that even in this one the activities of the supervisor are 
more limited than would be the efforts of a leader who could devote his entire 
energies to the church. But, necessarily, ministers of music can exist only in 
rather large churches or in the smaller ones where one minister can combine 
his other duties with the directing of music. 

What we have said regarding the desirability of church choir membership 
might be applied to other civic groups. It probably would be wise if every 
musical high school student were to participate in one or possibly two musical 
organizations outside the school, providing always these are the type that re- 
inforce and supplement his high school work rather than nullify it. Good outside 
activities of this kind should be encouraged by the high school teachers for the 
authority and ease additional practice will bring to the high school student and 
especially for the assurance they will give that the musical activity will con- 
tinue after graduation. 

Significance for High School Music 

But there is still another reason why the high school music teacher should 
welcome this participation in outside organizations, namely, for the light it 
throws on questions as to what music actiwties should be included in the high 
school and how they should be conducted. So few of the students will later use 
music for vocational or professional purposes that while these students should 
be given special opportunities and responsibilities in the regular classes, they need 
not be segregated from the rest of the students. The high school teacher may 
well proceed on the belief that both during the high school years and after 
graduation the main value of music will rest in what it contributes to a richer 
and happier life rather than to the making of a living. Since this is exactly the 
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Standard of value which the usual student applies to what he does with music 
outside the school, the high school teacher should study with the keenest inter- 
est the actions and comments of the students regarding outside music. The keen 
teacher who can obtain free and honest expression from his pupils may find 
much indirect and sometimes much direct criticism of high school music activi- 
ties when these are compared with music that interests the pupils outside the 
school. Thomas H. Briggs, a recognized authority on secondary education, has 
spoken pertinently regarding this outside music.® 

All my own thinking about education is guided by two very simply stated prin- 
ciples. The first one is that the primary duty of the school is to teach people to do 
better the desirable things that they are likely to do anyway. Another duty is to re- 
veal higher activities and to make them both desired and maximally possible. What 
are the musical activities in which people actually engage outside of school? In limited 
numbers they sing and play on various instruments; in larger numbers and more fre- 
quently they listen to others play and sing; and they think and talk about music. What 
do they play and sing? To what do they listen^ Of what do they talk? and how do 
they carry on these various activities'^ Airswers to such questions give raw curriculum 
material. After evaluation it is to be arranged for teaching; and then the first chal- 
lenge is to teach pupils to do better than they otherwise would do those things that seem 
to you most desirable. 

In addition to this, the second principle demands that the school should reveal 
to pupils higher activities — higher types of music, better ways of singing or playing, 
better ways of listening and responding, and better ways of thinking and talking about 
what they have heard. This in some measure the school has always done, frequently, 
however, attempting the revelation on a level higher than the pupils are ready to 
appreciate and to approve. Unless they are made to desire these hi^er activities and to 
seek mastery over them, the teaching is likely to be ineffective and futile. It is what 
pupils are inspired to seek after compulsion ceases that counts. 

It is probably not too strong a statement to maintain that the high school 
teacher should constantly be evaluating his work in terms of what influence it 
may exert on what the pupil will do with music outside the school. Mursell 
maintains ® that “the vitality of any scheme of education turns on the extent to 
which it is an agency for favorable social adjustments.” This must mean that 
music should help make better citizens, not merely that students should become 
musical amateurs, helpful as that normally is. In the making of life happier for 
the individual, social responsibility must be increased. This enriching of the 
lives of the students must begin while they are still in school. Future connec- 
tions must he prepared then. To wait until students are about to graduate to 
talk about alumni musical organizations is to delay far too long for effective 
results. The future adult singers and players must be forming while the young 
people are still in high school. 

The high school music teacher may also, from the comments of the students 
on outside musical activities, obtain insight into the reactions of citizens and mu- 

**5«BK*i Thomas H., “Music in Secondary Education/' MEhTC Yearbook^ 1936, pp. 42-45. 

* Mursell, James L., “Principles of Music Education,*' NSSE 35th Yearbook, pp. 3-16. 
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sical leaders of the community and thus may establish valuable connections for 
tying together the school and the town. The men’s and women's cluhs, the 
business and professional leaders, and parents in every walk of life will be drawn 
closer to the school and its activities as the music teacher learns of their reactions 
to the children’s music in and out of the school. From such connections may 
come the formation of clubs which will sponsor the band, the orchestra, the a 
cappella choir or other organizations, and will sometimes provide equipment 
which |might be difficult to obtain from the board of education. 

The Attitude of the High School Teacher 

One legitimate test of the adequacy of both school and community music is 
the extent to which they mingle and reinforce each other. To bring about such 
a condition the high school music teacher should set an example in showing 
consideration for other music leaders. The schools naturally receive more atten- 
tion from the public and the press than private teachers do. The school music 
teachers can therefore afford to be modest, to shun personal publicity and com- 
parison of public and private music activities. Gi^peration with community 
leaders and high standards of work in the school are the best means of uniting 
town and school and unifying the program of music during and after school 
years. Helping to publicize what others outside the school are doing will gen- 
erally develop a desire on their part to cooperate with the schools. 


The Springfield, Missouri, Civic Symphony 
Orchestra. (See article m Appendix W5.) 
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What Makes Alumni Organizations Succeed? 

In conclusion, the authors wish to state that they do not consider the ideas 
advanced in this chapter to he new or revolutionary. Many, if not most, good 
teachers have long recognized the necessity of considering community aspects in 
their high school music teaching. Moreover, there have been many attempts to 
establish musical groups composed of high school graduates. Some have flour- 
ished for a short time only. Those that live seem to draw their strength from 
such factors as the following; (1) Desire to continue pleasant and significant 
relations established in the high school. A capable, understanding, and socially- 
minded director in the high school may make alumni participation seem to be a 
natural and almost inevitable condition. (2) Ability, based on experience, of 
some of the graduates to form and conduct a musical organization. The demo- 
cratic organization of high school music groups with significant social responsi- 
bilities, including serving as assistant conductor, business manager, librarian, 
etc., not only develops leadership qualities but makes the using of them after 
graduation a natural and almost inevitable condition. (3) Contacts during high 
school with community musical events such as uniting with adult choral or in- 
strumental groups, often form ideals and establish relationships that make mem- 
bership in post-school groups natural and almost inevitable.'® In sum, we repeat 
that the continuing of high school music after graduation depends upon favor- 
ing conditions having been set up in the teacher, the students, and the public. 
If in addition there is some vigorous adult music lover, or small group of musi- 
cians, or a municipal agency that welcomes and aids the formation of alumni 
groups — such as a chamber music devotee, a group of amateur adults, a gen- 
eral high school alumni association, a well developed and broad-gauged munici- 
pal, civic, or community music organization or recreation commission, a state 
or nation wide organization such as the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Associated Glee Clubs, Men’s and Women’s Musical Fraternities, or a Com- 
petitive or Festival Organization, alert in developing and maintaining musical 
organizations and responding to any efforts of high school graduates, — the 
chances of avoiding the frequent cessation of musical activity after graduation 
will be greatly lessened." But the most important of all of these elements is the 
stirring in our students of the love of music for the joy of participation. Inner 
satisfaction rather than external urging is the main motive which leads to the 
continuation of music-making after graduation. Some school systems find that 
the instituting of Saturday morning groups for talented pupils serves excellently 
as an introduction to membership in community groups after graduation. (See 
Appendix P.} 

The Flint, Michiftan, plan uhich provides that the same individual shall be director of music 
in the hi|;h schools and executive director of the community music association, makes for ideal relations 
between school and post-school music. 

This aidin? of I'rnduates is of course more general in urban communities. But it is siRniliciint 
to remark that musical activities for adults are steadily increasing in the Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service sshich the United States Depattment of Agriculture maintains throughout the 
nation. Brunner reports that in 1939 “all but eight states had programs in general recreation; drama 
was part of the program in 26, music in 20.” {Treachers College Record, October, 1939.) 
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As a pertinent close we insert a quotation from Henry W. Holmes,** Dean 
of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University, which reinforces 
the fundamental conception of this chapter. 

Our public education must accomplish the enormous task of adjusting each suc- 
ceeding generation to our civilisation, with all its complexities; and this it must do 
without exploitation of any class or group and without presenting unnecessary obstacles 
to progress toward maximum economic productivity, the achievement of social justice 
and efficient government, or the attainment of beauty, truth, and brotherhood among 
us. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How does music compare with other high school subjects in regard to the contri- 
bution which it should and does make to the welfare of the community? 

2. Is it any more true of Music than English, Mathematics, History, Science, Art, 
and Physical Education that “we possess only that which we give away”? 

3. Considering the value for you of public musical performances in which you have 
taken part does your experience confirm or refute the contention in the third paragraph of 
this chapter that the two qualihcadons mentioned are essential? 

4. Do you approve or disapprove of the regulations set up in the Pittsburgh formula- 
tion regarding outside-school participation printed in the Appendix? 

5. Can you recall sufficiently clearly your ideas while a high school student to formu- 
late what changes you and your fellow students would have suggested regarding the offer- 
ings and management of the high school if the principal had asked your advice? Would you 
have suggested more or fewer changes in music than in other subjects? 

6. Many of the adult education schools announce that they will consider favorably 
the presenting of facilities for any course or subject which is requested by a number of 
students sufficient to form a minimum class group. Does this seem to you a wise policy? 
Would you advocate a similar provision in the high school? 

7. What would be the gist of your contribution if you were asked to compare the 
capacity for learning of grade, junior high, senior high students, recent graduates, and 
adults of thirty years or over? 

8. Is there any connection between the elementary or beginning music offerings 
which seem to characterize the adult education schools and the tendency of private music 
teachers to start again from the beginning when pupils from other teachers come to them? Is 
method of particular importance in singing, playing, and writing music? 

9. As you recall your high school music study does it seem to you that sufficient use 
was made of the social significance of music and that you were given sufficient opportuni- 

' ties for developing individual initiative? 

10. Based on your own experience and your observation of the effects upon other 
high school students does it seem to you that the giving of musical performances by high 
school students outside of the school building produces more favorable or more unfavor- 
able effects on the students? 

11. Do you consider it a legitimate demand upon high school music that it assist in 
establishing desirable individual community contacts for members of the musical organiza- 
tions? What happened in your case? What would you have done differently if you had 
been the instructor of yourself as a high school student? 

12. If the subject appeals to you, request your instructor to arrange for a forum dis- 
cussion by the class members on the topic "Getting greater musical and religious values 
from the church choir.” 

13. To what extent does the music program in the high school which you attended 
meet the two standards proposed by Briggs? What might have been done to improve the 
program along the lines ne suggests? 

14. Make case studies of two or three high school teachers of music from the point 
of view of their efficiency in promoting desirable community relations through their high 
school teaching. 

19. As a means of summarizing this chapter, formulate how effective for you and some 
of your classmates your high school musical activities were in preparing you to continue 
your music after graduation. 
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Tests and Measurements in Music Education 
Whither Bound? 

ACTIVITY does not always mean progress. Being busy does not guarantee 
accomplishment. The man lost in the woods may get home sooner if in- 
stead of blindly thrashing forward, he pauses, surveys the situation, gets his 
bearings, and then with sun or compass pointing the way, makes toward his goal. 
Experienced woodsmen give this terse advice to the novice: When you don’t 
know which way to go, stop, huild a fire, climb a tree, make a big noise, — ^and 
wait till your smoke or yelling brings some one who will lead or direct you to the 
place you seek. 


By Their Fruits They are Known 

Teaching and learning are not necessarily co-existent. Just as salesmen are 
not always selling, so teachers are not always teaching, — ^if we measure their 
activities by results. Each may draw his salary for having put in his time, but 
ultimately each must prove his worth by the effects produced upon someone or 
something other than himself. The ascertaining of this effect, the finding out 
whether the desired result has been brought about, is the essential function of 
all tests and measurements. 

Education Must Produce Desired Changes 

What is it that education is endeavoring to produce? It is, essentially, change 
or development. Our school system exists for the purpose of making the child 
different from what he would he if it were not for the influence of the school. 
The function of tests and measurements applied to the school is to ascertain the 
capabilities or talents of the pupils, to decide what changes or developments 
should be sought, and to discover to what degree these changes have been 
brought about. Schools and teachers are justifiable only insofar as they bring 
about desirable changes in the pupil. To the extent that they or any parts of 
their equipment or subject matter fail to bring about desired and desirable 
changes in the child, they are unnecessary and in fact harmful, because they may 
be crowding out something which could produce these results. 

The movement for testing and measuring is closely associated with the process 
of interrelation or socialization. The egocentric individual is primarily inter- 
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progress. This may be due in part to its cheapness, compared with much private 
instruction, and in part to the ease with which matters of general musicianship 
can he taught in a group. In other words, class piano teaching utilizes the app>eal 
and the methods which have led the schools to take over instruction in many 
subjects that formerly were taught privately or individually. A cappella choir 
and madrigal group singing in the high school has developed at an astonishing 
rate, and this, together with class singing lessons, has undoubtedly been moti- 
vated by the desire of many families to have fine voices trained even though pri- 
vate lessons could not be provided. Theory courses are gaining ground as they 
demonstrate their wider musical and social significance, in that they provide not 
only some rather recondite knowledge, but they also influence the pupil’s playing 
of an instrument as well as his music reading, improvising, composition, and 
other tangible experiences which can readily be used outside the school. 

High school guidance in music appreciation and history seems more impor- 
tant to general educational officers and parents because of the abundance of 
opportunities to hear music, especially by means of the radio, and the constant 
use of technical terms and historical references by commentators. The astonish- 
ing development of school operettas certainly rests partly upon the popularizing 
of dramatic and musical entertainment by motion and sound pictures; on the 
recognition by school administrators and teachers of the many educational and 
recreational values of worthy presentations; and on the availability of many 
operettas of high quality. Improvement of the method of preparing and pre- 
senting operettas, together with the raising of standards of material and tech- 
nique will continue as such factors as these become more articulate and refined. 
All of these and many other aspects of a rich music program which will be treated 
in detail later on in this volume depend for permanency and effectiveness not 
only upon public interest and approval, but upon wise organization and skillful 
presentation of appropriate material by the teachers in the schools.® The same 
statement applies to certain newer claimants for a place in the program, some 
of which will be discussed later in this book. 

May we not summarize this chapter by stating that any study of history dis- 
closes that for every significant event there are many causes rather than a single 
one? May we not also hazard the statement that a study of what causes have 
produced developments in the past may also be effective in planning for the 
future? We trust it is evident that the history of secondary school music is no 
exception to these general principles. 


* According to a report of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1917-1925, 37.2 per cent of the schools made no provision whatever for credit in music; 41.18 per 
cent allowed credit to the extent of one unit; 18.12 per cent allowed from one to three units of credit; 
3.48 per cent allowed more than three units. The 41.18 per cent was probably only incidental choral 
or instrumental work, with class teaching. Therefore, onlv 21.68 per cent actually made any real 
pretense of giving creditable instruction in music. By 1925 the situation had improved: 62.9 per 
cent were In orchestra or band, 17.4 per cent in individual instrumental music. Since 1925 there has 
been considerable further improvement in accrediting all phases of music. 
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ested in himself; the self-centered school cares only for what its pupils do; the 
individualistic teacher or supervisor is concerned with what he does in his de- 
partment irrespective of what anyone else is doing in other departments. The 
socially minded individual evaluates what he is doing by comparing it with what 
someone else is doing. The socialized school strives to relate its work to society 
and to learn whether its results are on a par with those of other schools. The 
broad-minded educator is concerned with the question as to whether his stu- 
dents are making as good progress as other students make under like conditions. 
Comparative studies result. The term “normal” begins to be heard. The word 
"average” takes on significance. Tests and measurements are invoked. A strong 
tendency toward marks and grades c-ommences to sweep over the system. Valu- 
able in proper proportions, the use of tests may become distorted. The man lost 
in the woods may spend so much time getting his bearings that darkness falls 
upon him before he resumes his journey. So easy is it to confuse the passing of 
formal examinations with the gaining of power that unless carefully guided, the 
satisfying of certain external requirements rather than internal growths, may 
eventually completely distort the whole development of a school system. In the 
minds of many people this is the inevitable result of tests and measurements. 
Especially are musicians, stressing the uniqueness of their subject-matter, in- 
clined to believe in this calamitous trend of events. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to show that music and music teachers may profitably make use of the 
recent findings with regard to tests and measurements. 

Breaking the Shackles of the Past 

To broaden our viewpoint let us survey briefly the history and development 
of the present movement for standardized tests. As a preliminary we may state 
that it is a part of the conservatism of the school to reverence the past. The 
Chinese with their worship of ancestors have no monopoly on the exalting of 
what has been. All of us unconsciously assign great weight to matters of tradi- 
tion. For example, few can escape the tyranny of the printed page, which rep- 
resents the crystallization of what has been. Who, in his beliefs and in his 
actions of today, is not constantly continuing ideas and processes just because 
they are traditional? The person who questions an idea or an established custom 
is the exception rather than the rule. The teacher who insists on considering 
not merely how or what to teach but what the results are after the teaching has 
been properly done, is very rare. We are inclined to characterize as insurgent 
anyone who questions present arrangements, who insists that what now is does 
not adequately represent what should be. Thus, when just before the beginning 
of this century, (in the Formn, Volume 23, pages 163-172, 409-429) J. M. Rice 
published articles on "The Futility of the Spelling Grind” and insisted that 
teachers were blindly following the fetish of daily drill on the spelling of iso- 
lated words, he so shocked the great majority of both educators and parents that 
the magazine was almost disgraced. Only a few of the stouter-hearted souls 
were willing to champion this iconoclast. Nevertheless, an impetus was given 
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to the movement for placing the teaching of spelling not on the basis of what 
any particular teacher, supervisor, or superintendent thought wise in a par- 
ticular locality, but upon what the demands of life in general made necessary 
for our children throughout the entire country. While theie had of course been 
tests and examinations for centuries before Nfr. Rice’s article and the experi- 
ments which accompanied it, we may with much truth assign to his awakening 
call the impetus for the movement of extensive comparative studies which since 
then have been carried on in various parts of the country. 

Further force was given to the movement by an article on “Schools of Sixty 
Years Ago,’’ by John L. Reilly in the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican 
for November 12, 1905. In this and in a more extensive later report headed 
“The Springfield Tests 1846-1906 — Study on the Three R’s," he proved con- 
clusively that although our children today are carrying on a much more com- 
plex program than that prescribed for the schools of sixty years ago, and al- 
though far less attention is being given to drill upon spelling, nevertheless our 
children are not only as proficient in spelling today as the children were then, 
but are actually more capable, even with the recondite and comparatively use- 
less lists of words which were used as tests in the 1846 examination questions. 

Some Testing and Measuring Developments 

The procedure emphasized by these studies, namely, that of testing with the 
same questions children who have been taught in different places under differ- 
ent conditions and even in different years, may be taken as one of the main 
ideas of the present movement. Let us glance at some of the developments, first 
surveying the general field before turning to music. In the meantime we may 
find many suggestive parallels which are still to be applied to music testing. 
The first definite formulation of the modern type of standardized tests was set 
forth in an address by Professor E. L. Thorndike in December 1909, and ever 
since that time he has been a leader in the movement. In the past quarter of a 
century there have been surprisingly extensive developments in this type of 
study. Practically every subject in the curriculum has been studied, and ques- 
tions and projects to measure it have been formulated. 

Moreover, the general powers of both children and adults have been subject 
to examination in the so-called intelligence tests. These latter were first brought 
to attention by the Frenchmen, Binet and Simon, in 1905, and reached their 
widest application during the world war. In America the most widely recognized 
revision of the Binet test is that made by Professor Lewis M. Terman and his 
associates at Leland Stanford University in California. Any one in educational 
circles who is not familiar with this type of test should become so. The term 
“intelligence quotient” or I.Q. is now understood even in common conversation. 
For the sake of absolute clearness let us state that the I.Q. is obtained from the 
chronological age, that is to say, the period covered since birth, compared with 
the mental age. The latter is found by assigning after much study and many 
experiments, a certain degree of progress in general powers to a given age. A 
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child, for instance, who has a mental age of 5 is supposed to be able to answer 
certain questions or to react properly to certain situations. At 6 and all other 
ages above this, he is supposed to be able to solve increasingly difficult problems. 
The Intelligence Quotient (I. Q.) is the designation given to the ratio obtained 
by dividing the mental age of the one examined by his chronological age. A 
fourteen year old child who has a mental age of fourteen would have an I.Q., 
then, of 14 divided by 14, or 100. On the other hand, a precocious ten year old 
child with a mental age of 14 would have for his I. Q. 14 divided by 10, or 140. 
If a 14 year old child has a mental age of 10, his I. Q. would be 10 divided by 
14, or 71. 

Further studies in testing have tended to split up within different subjects 
special aspects, such as power and speed. In arithmetic and handwriting, for 
instance, teachers are interested both in the amount of work which the students 
can do and the correctness or fineness of it. In composition there is by no means 
entire agreement as to which child has done the better, the one who has written 
an essay of two pages, filled with good thoughts but in a careless handwriting, 
or the one who writes but a single page of equally good material very neatly 
done. 

Other subjects of examination have been the process and the result. Some 
teachers, having in mind ultimate ability, insist that children in certain ele- 
mentary stages shall solve problems by a designated method, while others, be- 
lieving that each individual must eventually discover his own best method, are 
interested only in the child’s obtaining the correct result. 

There are tests which require individual examination, and those which may 
be given to large groups. The necessity of the latter was demonstrated in the late 
war, when literally millions of men had to be tested. They were first run through 
the large sieve of group testing, and then, when necessary, were put through the 
fine strainer of the individual test. 

Can Musical Ahility Be Measured? 

If these general measuring principles were applied to music we might expect 
parallel investigations and formulations — for instance, an M. Q., a musical 
quotient. This might indicate the relation between a person’s musical develop- 
ment at a given period compared with the development of normal human beings 
at that period. But musicians, in common with most artists, tend to be distrust- 
ful of any such concept, and, indeed, of the whole movement toward scientific 
tests and measurements. This attitude is probably due to their belief that the 
essence of their art is a certain indefinable and, hence, not measurable quality. 
To be musical, they maintain, is to possess a certain quality of spirit; and they 
ask who can catch and weigh such an essence? Two players press the same keys 
on the piano for approximately the same periods of time, as indicated in the 
score, and yet one performance is musical and the other is not. Who is keen 
enough to indicate the factors which cause the difference and, especially, who 
can tell how to change the one so that it shall be as beautiful as the other? 
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Tone Discrwiination Machine used for testing 
and training in the schools of La Salle, Illinois. 


There is enough plausibility to ail this to make one at once reject the idea 
that musicianship can be measured or weighed with the ease and certainty with 
which we determine height or weight, size or shape. But to admit this much is 
not to dispose of the attempt to test and measure certain aspects of susceptibility 
and performance in music. Caution does not always dictate complete rejection. 
We must rather be curious and open-minded. 

Testing and measuring is simply a means of evaluating. Evaluating is based 
upon comparison. In all art comparison has always existed and therefore at 
least some semblance of testing and measuring seems possible. Teachers ap- 
parently have always used some type of examination as a means of determining 
what progress their students have made in proceeding from a stage in which they 
knew less to one in which they knew more. Does it not seem probable that as 
time goes on finer methods of measuring will naturally be developed in music 
as well as in other subjects? 

Tests Compared with Examinations 

The scientific movement for testing or examining is only about half a 
century old. Starting in the last decade of the 19th century, the principal de- 
velopment for those definite formulations which are now known by the name 
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of Standardized Tests have been made largely in the 20th century. Three char- 
acteristics may be mentioned as distinguishing these scientific tests from ordi- 
nary examinations. Ca) A test is based upon subject matter which is more gen- 
eral in its bearing or application than the local or immediate material usually 
covered in an examination. This evidently is a relative rather than an absolute 
standard. In America the first testing, in this general sense, was carried out, 
about 1895, by the editor of one of the great magazines of this country, The 
Forum. J. M. Rice traveled to various parts of the country and tested children 
on their ability to spell certain words. Up to this time teachers had based their 
spelling tests on the particular words which they had taught their children. Rice 
was the first person to conceive the idea of making a list of words that should be 
known by children of specified ages and then testing them on that list without 
their first having had the opportunity of studying it. He was testing, in other 
words, the general ability of children to spell when they had progressed to vari- 
ous ages or grades in the school system. Insofar as his material was of general 
interest and value and was arranged and given to children of the same age or 
grade level, and insofar as the results were studied comparatively, it approached 
the status of a scientific test. 

(b) As far as possible a test is administered under like conditions every time 
it is given. On the other hand, examinations vary according to the ideas of indi- 
vidual teachers. Sometimes children are allowed to have their books in front of 
them, to consult the dictionary, to ask the teacher questions, to take an indefinite 
amount of time, to be marked upon the general idea rather than specific ex- 
pression, to be rated for type of thinking rather than accuracy of calculation. A 
test specifically states just what is to be said and done by the teacher, just what 
the children are to have available in the way of help, just how much time is 
allowed, and insofar as possible, what other conditions are to prevail. Uniformity 
of procedure thus becomes a second determining characteristic of tests. 

(c) The evaluation of results is based on a much larger number of cases in 
a standardized test than in an ordinary examination. The one may involve hun- 
dreds or thousands of children while the other is given to a score or two only. 
The larger number serves to minimize particular disturbing factors which may be 
very important in local examinations. Children in one school may have taken an 
examination just after a stimulating program, a disturbing local event, a game 
or a fire, the advent of the green apple season, or some other experience which 
has kept them from doing their best work. Tests given in various schools will 
certainly not all be affected by such breaks in a program. Even if conditions are 
normal, a certain teacher may have a fixed mark in her examination of 60, 65, 
70, or some other stated figure which she regards as adequate or passing. She 
may mark on only the number of questions which the majority of children have 
been able to answer, She may consider certain questions as of greater impor- 
tance than others. Whatever standard of attainment she may set up, it is usually 
based entirely upon what the immediate group involved has done and upon her 
interpretation of their accomplishments. The scoring of a test, on the other 
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hand, is based upon the accomplishments of so many children that inequalities 
in the application of the test tend to disappear. The large number of results 
obtained are combined into what are called “normal attainments” or “norms,” 
and these are then used as the standard for measuring what any individual child 
has done. Very few of the older examinations fail to use one hundred as being 
the standard against which all marks should be measured. Standardized tests, 
on the other hand, are practically always made on the theory that a perfect score 
or one hundred per cent is practically impossible because certain of the questions 
are purposely made more difficult than children of the age involved should be 
expected to answer. Hence an attainment of eighty or eighty-five percent may 
rank as excellent. Conversely, lower marks than 70 or 60 per cent do not repre- 
sent failure but indicate where the makers of those marks stand in relation to 
many other children. 

What Has Been Done in Music T esting? 

Although it is difficult to obtain specific figures, a study of various lists of 
tests indicates that there are about three thousand which bear upon subjects 
which are included in public education, and that about fifty of these, or one 
sixtieth of the total, relate to music. When we narrow the field to consider the 
problems of music education, we are astonished to find that our music educators 
are lagging far behind leaders in other fields. In 1935 Dr. Max Schoen made 
the following startling assertions: ^ 

My survey of the present status of the psychology of music leads me to the con- 
clusion that the development of scientific music research in this country is a credit to 
the psychologist and a disgrace to the public school music educator. The disgrace is 
two-fold: first, in that the school music profession has made next to no use of the rich 
treasure of scientific music literature in its bearing on school music; second, in that 
school music people have made next to no contribution to the problems of placing 
music education on a scientific basis. In this respect school music is the orphan of 
school subjects. Since the advent of the scientific movement in education some twentv 
years ago, there have been reported in educational journals 221 studies on arithmetic, 
436 studies on reading, 415 on language, 126 on spelling, 62 on writing, and not one 
on school music. I have counted some 300 experimental studies on music made in the 
last ten years, which does not exhaust the number. Of these not one bears directly on 
school music, and not one of them is by a person engaged in school music. 

While this may be an unduly pessimistic view of the situation today, and 
while there have been certain important events and developments since Schoen 
made the above statement, it is still decidedly worth while to give careful con- 
sideration to what he says. It is true that music educators have hut slight ac- 
quaintance with scientific music literature and it is true that they have as yet 
made but slight contributions to the scientific study of music education. On the 
first point, fairness demands that recognition be given to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the existing scientific literature. Most of it appears in technical journals 

’ Schoen, Max, '‘School Music and Scientific Research,” MTNA Proteedmgt, 1935, p. 53. 
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not readily accessible and a considerable portion of it is not available in English. 
Secondly, although many school musicians are using a limited number of the 
available tests and are doing some original experimenting with them, few, if any, 
school music educators have either the time or the training for the necessary 
patient and painstaking research.* Fortunately, three helpful books which sum- 
marize a large quantity of research in psychology of music are now available.® 
A standing committee of the Music Educators National Conference is devoted to 
research, and its members hope to stimulate the undertaking of some valid studies 
among the members of the Conference. In the remainder of this chapter we 
shall attempt to survey the more significant accomplishments in the field of tests 
and measurements as they relate to the high school, and we shall make sugges- 
tions as to work which may be carried on with profit both to present and future 
high school students. 


Educatioit Seeks Changes 

It is generally accepted that the aim of education is to bring about desirable 
changes in those who are being educated. (Such a statement, of course, implies 
also the retention of what is good. This idea has already been referred to when 
in another chapter we presented the two functions of education as formulated 
by Briggs.) The measure, then, of the effectiveness of educational procedure is 

’ Dr. O. I. Jacobsen, himself a patient music investigator, presented in the April 1933 issue of 
the Music Supervisors Service BuUetnt an imposing list of problems in music research. It is repro- 
duced here with the idea that it may offer suggestions for teachers in high schools and colleges who 
would be interested in undertaking a serious studv of a musical topic, either one of these or some other. 

"Absolute pitch memory. Acoustics, Acoustics of wind instruments, Aphasia. Aphasia as related 
to vocal music, Apparatus construction, Application of Weber's law to musical tone, Appreciation 
experiments, Art standards, Attack and release in musical performance. Attributes of sound, Auditory 
acuity. Auditory fatigue, Auditory illusions. Auditory imagery. Auditory space, Beats, Bisecting inter* 
vals, Rone conduction of sound. Cadence preferences, Care of the voice. Characteristics of the musical 
and unmusical. Chord synchronization, Combination tones, Conditioned reflex as related to harmony. 
Conducting, Consonance and dissonance. Creative music. Deafness and musical ability. Development 
of musical ability, Duration influence on timbre. Ear training. Effect of training on musical talent, 
Emotions In music, Eurythmics, Expression and interpretation of music. 

Folk-song characteristics, Frequency of musical words in literature. Function of vocal cords in 
speech, Harmonic balance, Harmony preferences. Hearing tests. Hearing theories, History of public 
school music, Inner speech, Insect Music, Intensity discrimination, Intensity control. Intensity tests. 
Interval frequency and variation. Interval sense. Intonation of valve instruments, Introspection applied 
to music, Investigation methods, Learning motivation and law's applied to music. Localization of sound. 
Major and minor mode emotional effects. Masking effect of tones, Melody characteristics, hlodified 
phrase ending, Motility tests applied to music performance. Music evolution. Music memory function- 
ing, Music memory tests, Music philosophy, Music research. Music tests, hlusical ability of children. 
Musical ability of various races, jVfusical aestheti<^. Musical appreciation, Musical form development, 
Musical inherit.'ince. Musical performance characteristics. Musical symbols development. 

Origin of music. Origin of speech and song. Peripheral vision influencing music reading, Physi- 
ology of the speech organs. Pitch discrimination tests. Pitch control, Primitive music. Psycho-analysis 
of musical genius. Psvcho-gaivnnic reflex to music. Psychology of hxnins, Psychology of music teaching, 
Quarter-tone music, Radio in music, Reactions to music, Reading music, Resonance, Reverberations, 
Rhythm control, Rhvthm tests. Rote-singing characteristics, Scales, Sight-singing tests. Speech sounds. 
Surveys of music. Synaesthesia. Tempered scale. Tempo, The Tremolo, Timbre, Time interval dis- 
crimination, Tonal attributes. Transfer of training in music. Vibrato, Vocational and avocational guid- 
ance in music. Vocal music characteristics, \'ocal technique. Voice Registers, Volume, Vow’el formants, 
Weber's law applied to musical sound." 

* The Psychology of Alusic, by J. L. Murscll, W. W. Norton and Co„ New York, 1937. The 
Psychology of Music, by Carl E. Seashore, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1939. The Psychology of Music, 
by Max Schoen, The Ronald Press, New York, 1940. 
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to be found in the changes which it brings about in students. When we apply 
this idea to music instruction we are faced with the necessity of subdividing 
musical power into certain aspects. This seems a natural procedure, but it is 
nevertheless one that has long been neglected. Musical power, musicality, 
musical aptitude, musical knowledge, musical skill, — all these have long been 
lumped together under the vague term "being musical.” While there have long 
been subdivisions of musical study into history, theory, technics, esthetics, and 
the like, the question of what is meant by “being musical” has never been ade- 
quately investigated until the present century. It is now quite generally recog- 
nized that there are three distinct aspects which must be considered in develop- 
ing a musician, namely, sensitivity or feeling, skill or ability to do or manipu- 
late, and knowledge or information about. 

The Contrihution of Carl E. Seashore 

The outstanding American name in the psychology of musical talent is that 
of Carl E. Seashore. His main contribution is probably his having collated 
earlier studies which had demonstrated the need of revising the heretofore 
largely undifferentiated conception of musical talent, and breaking it down into 
a number of elements, finding in these and the measuring of them, the best in 
dication of what may be considered musical endowment. His second contribu- 
tion is the still disputed or at least unsettled contention that musical capacity is 
very largely inborn and practically remains unchanged in amount throughout 
life. This means that if we could measure the child when he is bom regarding 
his possibilities for music, we might predict what he would be able to do as an 
adult. 

There have been two objections to this latter conception, the one being that 
in many cases our powers do change greatly under the influence of environment 
or training; and the other that even though our potentialities are determined at 
birth, there is an enormous difference in the amount of use which we make of 
our talents. This latter contention is accepted by Dr. Seashore without re- 
linquishing his original claims. But to most inquirers the implications of the 
two positions are quite different. They maintain that the important question is, 
can training or growth improve ability'? Certainly experiments have shown that 
even in that most vital of all the Seashore tests, namely, the discrimination of 
pitch, it is possible for a subject to increase his score greatly, — some investigators 
say almost 100% — through repeated trials or through development. A num- 
ber of teachers have carried out experiments along this line, not all of them 
carefully controlled but at least sufficiently so that the results seem worthy of 
serious consideration. They have found diat, for instance, a boy who begins 
to play the oboe may at first have apparently rather poor pitch discrimination 
and actually rate low in the Seashore tests; but after an interval of six months, 
a year, two years, he may show decided advancement for a considerable period, 
the advance usually becoming smaller as the time increases. Undoubtedly there 
appears in applying the Seashore tests, that error which is common in all testing. 
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namely, the error due to unfamiliarity, unaccustomedness, and lack of ease. 
There is frequently a change in the results of the Seashore tests when these ele- 
ments are overcome. Nevertheless, these tests have demonstrated their value in 
illuminating certain aspects of musical powers. We shall discuss them in greater 
detail later. 


Whal Can We Measure in the Realm of Sensitivity? 

There have been many studies of sensitivity to various elements of music. 
Pitch, duration, intensity, and timbre or quality, dependent respectively on the 
number of air vibrations per second, the prolongation of these vibrations, their 
amplitude, and the number and character of overtones formed by them, have 
been so thoroughly examined and so skillfully manipulated that wide or minute 
variations in these elements, either singly or in combination, may be produced 
at will. It is thus possible to determine very accurately how fine distinctions a 
person can make in these four fundamental attributes of tone. Much has also 
been done to measure the ability to discriminate groups of tones arranged in 
melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic patterns. As soon as there is a succession of 
tones it is evident that memory is involved in addition to immediate sensitivity. A 
beginning has been made in the measuring of musical taste. Since, however, 
this involves fitness, adequacy, pleasure, or agreeableness, and since all of these 
are based on standards of comparison which are more or less individual in their 
nature, it is evident that no such objectivity or finality of measurement is pos- 
sible to an extent easily attainable in the case of the four elements of tone men- 
tioned above. Therefore, regarding the first of the three aspects of music educa- 
tion, namely, sensitivity or feeling (omitting the emotional element), we may say 
that we are able to test and measure very well pure sensations or nervous im- 
pacts, but that we are still far from being able to test and measure the indi- 
vidual’s evaluation of them either singly or in combination. In other words, 
measurement of the sensory is well within our control, but measurement of the 
esthetic still eludes us. 

What Can We Measure in the Realm of Skill? 

Regarding the second aspect, skill or ability to manipulate, we are in much 
the same position as that described in the preceding paragraph. We can measure 
fairly well certain factors which are necessary in interpreting music, especially 
in playing or singing. We can determine the length, strength, and quickness of 
fingers and hands and arms. We can examine the mouth and the other por- 
tions of the head used in singing and in playing on a wind instrument. We can 
determine the power to produce and sustain a tone; we can demonstrate — can 
even present graphically — the power to produce and maintain tones at the 
proper pitch. We can measure the extent of the field covered and the rapidity 
of adjustment to new fields made by the eye in reading music. We can record 
relations between what the eye sees and what the rest of the body does in pro- 
ducing what is called for in the printed score. We can register the amount of 
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energy used in performing music. We can make very minute comparison be- 
tween the physical elements involved in the performances of definite passages 
by various artists. But after we have made all these measurements and com- 
parisons, we still have to acknowledge that it is the animating motive back of 
them which unifies and synthesizes, — ^which makes a lovely interpretation — 
rather than the mechanical fitting together of these physical elements. Me- 
chanical dolls, hypnotized Trilbies, and formally drilled school children may be 
trained to give astonishing performances of a few compositions, but the effect of 
a personal expression — the heart of all moving performance — will still be absent. 
Therefore, it may be said that measurements of skill indicate potentiality but do 
not guarantee that the powers will be adequately used. Still it is evident that 
for teachers and students the knowledge of what may be done by human or- 
gans is extremely important in deciding what should be attempted. 

What About Measuring Knowledge? 

The third aspect of music education, knowledge or information about, in- 
volves material of the type that forms the larger part of the tests in many other 
subjects and hence is easily taken care of. In fact, most music examinations, 
seeking information, might develop into general tests if they were sufficiently 
broad in their scope and were widely enough used. There have been many 
attempts at producing standardized tests of musical knowledge, but curiously 
enough, thus far, there have been very few which have gained wide recognition. 
Two reasons may be mentioned: First, the tendency to overstress items that have 
only local importance; and second, the tendency to confuse knowledge with the 
other two aspects mentioned. To know about something is different from being 
sensitive to it and from being able to use it for performance. Students may read 
about a composition but not be able to follow its musical elements when it is 
heard. Appreciation is very different from musical knowledge although it is 
dependent upon it. Again, students may have a mathematical conception of 
note values but not be able to apply it to artistic playing or singing. 

Available Tests: A. Musical Sensitivity 

With these general considerations before us we are now in a position to 
review somewhat critically the various tests which may be used by a high school 
teacher. The measuring of fine motor reactions, which is essential for an accu- 
rate diagnosis of skills, requires more complicated and delicate apparatus than is 
practical for use in most high schools, although good psychological laboratories 
are provided with them. Doubtless, in the future, instruments and norms will 
be made available for use in the high schools. In the meantime teachers will 
find that there are many simple observations which can be formulated for use in 
determining fitness for the playing of various instruments.^ Music reading 

* Prescott and Chidester in their book, Getting Resulu •with School Bands, present in Chapter III, 
** Adaptation Tests and Instrumentation,*' many helpful and practical suggestions involving physical tests 
and other considerations nhich should be kept m mind sshen an instrument is decided upon for a member 
of the school band. 
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TOPICS FOR THOUGHT, INVESTIGATION, AND DISCUSSION 

1. Do a litde historical research of your own. Try to find out what musical offerings 
diere were in your high school before your day, say 10, 20, 30, or more years before you 
were a high school student. Where might you obtain the information — ^from parents, 
teachers, old residents, files of newspapers, scrap hooks, school Annuals, or Board of Edu- 
cation records? 

2. If there have been significant changes in your high school’s music program within 
the past 10 years try to ascertain what influences were responsible. Do they fall into all 
or any of the three headings discussed in this chapter^ Were there other ^pes of influ- 
ences? Distinguish between purely local and state or national influences. 

3. Suppose you were engaged to teach music in a high school — the one you gradu- 
ated from or any other you may select. Suppose, further, that this school did not offer 
certain courses which you consider essential for a good high school music program. What 
steps should he taken to have these courses introduced^ What part would you, as high 
school music teacher, not as supervisor of music, play in bringing these changes about? 

4. How important is the individual supervisor or teacher in developing a strong high 
school music program in a school? What are the advantages and disadvantages of his having 
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ability — ^which is, of course, another type of skill — ^has been measured both 
directly and indirectly as will be indicat^ in the tests to be described below. 

1. The more important tests of musical sensitivity, frequently described as 
musical talent, are two in number, the first devised by Seashore, and the second 
by Kwalwasser and Dykema. The six original Seashore records were issued in 
1919. They sought to measure the following aspects of musical sensitivity: first, 
pitch discrimination — ability to distinguish differences in highness or lowness 
of tones ranging from a difference of 30 vibrations a second to Vi a single vibra- 
tion; second, intensity discrimination — the differences in loudness or softness; 
third, time discrimination — the period which elapses between sounds; fourth, 
consonance discrimination — whether two tones blend or sound as though they 
were suited to each other rather than as warring with each other; fifth, rhythm 
discrimination — the ability to distinguish between recurring groups of sounds 
in various rhythmic arrangements; sixth, tonal memory, a test which seeks to 
measure how many isolated or non-melodic tones a person can hold in his mind 
with sufficient clearness so that when the series is repeated with a single note 
differing he can indicate which of the tones has been changed. 

2. In 1939 these tests were revised and issued on Victor records as The 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, by Carl E. Seashore, Don Lewis, and 
Joseph G. Saetvitt. They are now divided into two series, each measuring the 
same six factors: pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal memory. One 
series of three 12-inch records “is designed for use with unselected groups or 
classes in general surveys;” the other, of the same length, "is designed for the 
testing of musicians and prospective or actual students of music.” It will thus 
be seen that the factors to be tested in the new measures are the same as those 
in the original tests except that consonance has now been replaced by timbre, 
tone color, or tone quality. This is similar to the item introduced in the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema Tests described below, except that in the Seashore tests the vari- 
ous tones are produced mechanically or synthetically by adding various over- 
tones to a given basic tone, whereas in the K-D tests the various tones are pro- 
duced by playing upon different actual musical instruments. 

3. The Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests, usually called the K-D Tests, consist of 
ten parts, each filling one side of a 10-inch Victor record. In addition to the 
items just listed in describing the Seashore measures (^quality being substituted 
for timbre^ there are tests of tonal movement or resolution, taste, and tonal 
imagery of rhythm and of pitch. The latter two tests, in addition to measuring 
tonal and rhythmic discrimination, measure the child’s ability to decide whether 
the differences heard are properly presented in the music notation printed on 
the test sheet. They thus furnish an indirect measurement of music reading 
ability. An extended comparison of the Seashore and K-D tests appeared in the 
July, 1933 issue of the Musical Quarterly, which is recommended as being an 
impartial and illuminating discussion. In general it may be stated that the 
Seashore measures are longer, more exact, and less interesting for the child. From 
this it follows that the Seashore tests are better for a thoroughgoing investiga- 
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tion; the K-D tests are better for a quick preliminary survey. (It is planned to 
issue a revision of the K-D tests in 1941.) 

B. Musical Achievement 

1. The Beach Music Tests were issued in 1930 by the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College in Emporia, Kansas. Various items are presented in musical nota- 
tion or words and the students or subjects are asked to select the correct answer 
from three or more printed choices. The eleven parts of the test deal with; 
(a) Knowledge of music symbols; (b) Recognition of Measure; (c) Tone Direc- 
tion and Phrase Similarity; (d) Pitch discrimination; (e) Recognition of differ- 
ent pitches as related to syllable names without notation; (f) Rhythm, note 
values within the beat, within the measure; (g) Staff notation as related to 
printed syllable names; (h) Correction of staff representation of a heard melody, 
inserting of time signatures, and naming titles of familiar songs printed in nota- 
tion; (i) Writing of syllable and pitch names; (j) Writing of key signatures; 
(k) Matching names of composers and artists and brief characterizations of 
them. Norms are available for grades III through VIII separately and for high 
school as a unit. 

2. The Drake Musical Memory Tests were issued in 1934 by the Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. There are two forms, A 
and B, each containing twelve melodies with two or more variants of each. The 
subjects do not see the printed version but are to determine from hearing whether 
the variants differ in key, time, or melody. The test is intended for use in grades 
III through XII. 

3. The Gildersleeve Test was issued in 1933 by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. There are five parts: four in the test 
proper, and one in a preliminary section which is not a test, but which gives some 
valuable background material. The first of the four test portions has to do with 
knowledge about how instruments are played; the second, with music notation; 
the third, with musical terms, composers, and compositions; and the fourth, with 
the ability to identify familiar songs from the printed notation. The fifth, or 
additional section, on the first page, seeks to ascertain something of the child’s 
attitude toward music and various aspects of teaching. The test, though short — 
it can be given in about twenty-five minutes — produces a surprising amount of 
information. Norms are available for grades IV through the high school. 

4. The Hutchinson Music Tests were issued in 1924 by the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Six groups of short phrases from 
familiar songs, four in each group, are presented for silent study and recognition. 
Below these are printed the names of eight songs for each set from which the 
student is to select the four correct names. The tests are intended for grades 
VII through XII. 

5. The Knuth Achievement Test in Music, for recognition of certain rhyth- 
mic and melodic aspects, was issued by the Educational Tests Bureau, 720 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1936. Ten sets of four-measure 
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melodies are handed to the subject in printed form. Each melody in a set begins 
with the same two measures but has a different closing two measures. The sub- 
ject is to decide from hearing, which of the four possible endings has been played. 
The test is intended for use in grades VII through XII. 

6. The Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment was published 
in 1924, revised in 1927, by the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. With 
multiple choice questions and other types, it presents the following ten tests: C®) 
Knowledge of Musical Symbols and Terms; (b) Recognition of Syllable Names; 
Cc) Detection of Pitch Errors in a Familiar Melody; (d) Detection of Time Errors 
in a Familiar Melody; (e) Recognition of Pitch Names; (f) Knowledge of Time 
Signatures; (g) Knowledge of Key Signatures; (h) Knowledge of Note Values; 
(i) Knowledge of Rest Values; (j) Recognition of Familiar Melodies from 
Notation. 

7. The Moon Diagnostic Tests in Harmony, published by L. R. Jones 227-9 
East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California, seeks to determine students’ progress 
in the theory of music. 

8. The Otterstein-Mosher Sight Singing Test, published by the Stanford 
University Press in 1932, presents twenty-eight graded melodies for individual 
sight singing together with specific directions for marking and evaluating the 
subject’s performance of them. 

Utilizing the Results of the Test 

After these or other tests have been given, what shall be done with the results? 
This problem is similar to the one which confronts the physician after he has 
read his clinical thermometer. The music teacher may well follow the example 
of the physician in endeavoring to supplement his direct test with all the general 
information which he can obtain. One student may make a good showing in a 
talent test but not be a good singer because of some physical disability which is 
not revealed by the test; another may possess all the physical and intellectual 
powers necessary for playing a certain instrument very well but have such an 
aversion to that instrument that he probably w'ould make very little progress with 
it; a third may have remarkable native gifts for composition but lack power or 
desire to give to it the study necessary for success; still others may have both the 
power and the desire to .succeed in music but lack the necessary time, strength, or 
equipment. But if the instructor has all of this information he can advise and 
frequently help these students much more effectively than he could if the per- 
spective made available by a combination of tests and of general information 
were lacking. 

A good testing program gives both comparative and absolute information. 
When there are more applicants for a musical organization than can be accom- 
modated; when there are not enough instruments to go around; when the type 
of instruction requires a smaller group than the list of applicants; when there 
are not enough costumes; not enough places in the school bus or space on the 
school stage, — in other words, when there must be a choosing of the best instead 
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of including all who wish to participate, — the results of musical tests furnish 
one excellent means of deciding who shall be excluded. When there are more 
applicants than can be accommodated, one factor in making selections should be 
the probability of success as disclosed by the tests. Opportunities for all children 
who desire to participate in musical activities should be provided but not at the 
expense of capable students who might thus be hampered in carrying on study 
for which they arc eager and well adapted. 

Likewise, even when parents and children have the means and the desire 
to undertake music study, and when they would not be crowding out other stu- 
dents who are worthy, the music instructor, from his knowledge of the absolute 
minimum of ability to do even moderately well, can more wisely advise whether 
a certain type of study should be undertaken. While a certain amount of ex- 
ploratory endeavor is desirable for everyone in any line in which he is interested, 
advance information regarding future success is valuable in avoiding unwise, over- 
prolonged efforts. A little piano study, for instance, is probably good for al- 
most everybody. But the frightful mortality in piano study must mean not only 
that we need to improve our methods of teaching — class piano lessons have amply 
demonstrated what they can do in developing motivation — but also that there are 
many children who do not possess the ability to go as far on that instrument as 
their parents would like. It is a kindness, frequently, to both parents and children 
to open up new fields, either in some other aspects of music or in some other art, 
when a continuation of tests and actual study over a short period has demon- 
strated that success in a certain type of activity is practically impossible. 

But probably more important than either the deciding of membership in an 
organization or the re-routing of the zealous, unendowed students, is the use of 
test results to guide the teacher in what he should rightly expect individual 
students to accomplish. For instance, if an entering class of a hundred students 
are tested during the first week by a combination of talent and achievment items, 
the teacher may expect to find some such distribution as the following: here are 
ten to fifteen pet cent who are very talented and well prepared, they should do 
excellent work in the material we are to study; here are a like number who are 
so poor natively and have had so little training that very little should be expected 
from them; in addition to these two groups there will be three others : those who 
approach the best, those who are almost as low as the poorest, and those, — usually 
a rather large proportion, — who are about average. On the basis of what the 
average students will do, those in the upjier two groups are worthy of commenda- 
tion and hence, of good marks, only if they do considerably better than the aver- 
age; while those in the lower two groups are entitled to commendation and fairly 
good marks if they do almost as well as the average students. 

Tests should go further than to furnish these general ideas. Musical ability 
is made up of such distinctly different items which not only may but usually 
do occur in most people in unequal degrees, that it is not at all uncommon to 
find musicians who are strong in one aspect of music, only fair in another, and 
perhaps decidedly weak in a third. Dr. Seashore has so consistently stressed this 
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idea that in the 1939 Mamtal for his "Measures” he cautions against averaging the 
scores. Each score, he maintains, "is but an item in the musical profile.” "Thus 
if we measure the sense of rhythm and find a very superior performance, the 
conclusion is not that the subject is musical; it is merely that the individual has a 
very superior sense of rhythm.” Similar statements might be made about other 
aspects. There are many capable instrumentalists who not only cannot sing 
with a pleasant tone but frequently cannot sing with true pitch. It is not 
impossible to have a discerning music critic who can neither sing, play, nor 
compose. It is probably true that all of these people who show such sharp 
rises and falls in their music profiles could have had many of them consider- 
ably smoothed out if they had had proper training. But on the other hand, 
it is also possible that the endeavor to have them do everything well might 
have resulted in stunting of the aspects in which they were particularly in- 
terested. So we close this chapter by comparing again the music teacher with 
the physician — ^he must use every means which time and his other duties will 
permit, to become as fully acquainted as possible with the powers of his students, 
and then he must treat them as wisely as his superior knowledge, his esqjerience, 
and his strength make possible. C^ee Appendix X for a discussion of the use of 
tests in the Rochester schools.) 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In general what type of people do you admire most, those who are quick to act or 
those who are slow to act^ Is your own tendency in an emergency to do something at once 
or to size up the situation before you do anything’’ What attitude toward this matter is 
taken in the first paragraph of this chapter? 

2. If the sentence "Teaching and learning are not necessarily co-existent" is true how 
is a teacher to know when his pupils are learning'^ 

3. The fourth sentence in the third paragraph seems to assign a reasonable and de- 
sirable function to tests and measurements. Do you find anything malicious about it? If 
not, why do so many people object to tests and measurements m music education? 

4. This often quoted statement is attributed to Prof. E L. Thorndike: “Whatever 
exists, exists in some amount and, therefore, theoretically, at least, is capable of measure- 
ment." This certainly applies to weight, height, distance. Does it also apply to color, per- 
fume, memory, affection^ What about kindness, love, enthusiasm'^ Does everything, theo- 
retically, at least, fall within the province of tests and measurements'^ 

5. What is your attitude toward I.Q.V Do you have a high or a low regard for diem? 

6. What is your opinion of the possibility of measuring musical ability'^ Would you 
rather have the question read “measuring some aspects of musical ability." Would you 
prefer “musical sensitivity"^ 

7. Can you state cleaily the differences between an examination and a test of music 
ability? Can you cite examples^ 

8. Formulate judgments on the musical (a^ sensitivity Ch) skill (c) knowledge, of 
yourself and a half dozen of your classmates. 

If several of you make individual judgments and write them down on separate sheets 
of paper without signing your names, and if the results are tabulated, you will nave a good 
idea of the varying estimates made when there is no fixed standard. 

9. Obtain, if possible, copies of some of the music tests mentioned and take diem 
yourself so that you may have an intimate first-hand knowledge of them and thus be in a 
better position to judge of their worth for your pupils. 

10. With the knowledge you have gathered about available tests, formulate what use 
you would make of them, if any, in connection with various high school musical organiza- 
tions. 
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The Psychological Planning of Instruction 

E very teacher and conductor plans his work; but often he plans it from too 
narrow a point of view. He is likely to think only of subject matter and to 
forget the learner. Subject matter, moreover, is usually considered from the stand- 
point of the development of problems, and often these are interpreted onlj' in the 
light of the instructor’s own attitudes and desires. He selects music that he, the 
teacher, likes. He provides drills and routines that he believes should be mas- 
tered. He decides on the sequence of events in the lesson from the standpoint of 
his own experiences and attitudes; or else, conscious that he has the subject mat- 
ter well in hand, he leaves the entire order of events to the inspiration of the 
moment. 

In contrast to this logical type of lesson which centers about subject-matter 
and which is guided largely by the instructor’s own conceptions of what is inter- 
esting and important, we have the psychological type. By a psychologically 
planned lesson we mean one that has been thought through by the teacher as to 
its effect upon the psychology or the mental reactions of the pupil : a lesson or 
rehearsal in which the music selected and the activities to be undertaken are 
guided both by the teacher’s desire to lead his pupils forward, and by his recog- 
nition of the present status of the pupils and the needs which are evident to them 
— their felt needi. In the well-planned lesson the teacher will consider not only 
what he is to give or do but how it wrill be received. He, therefore, does not 
neglect the pupils’ moods and attitudes, their physical capacities, their other 
interests. 

If we are generous we may designate the somewhat blind and teacher-cen- 
tered procedure described in our first paragraph as a logical or subject-matter- 
controlled plan; whereas in our second paragraph we have described the pupil- 
centered procedure which is designated as the mind development or psycho- 
logically controlled plan. 

The difference between a logically planned lesson and a psychologically 
planned one is, then, that in the former the teacher thinks only of the next logi- 
cal step in the unfolding and development of the subject he is teaching; while 
in the latter he also takes into consideration the fact that his pupil is a human 
being with desires, aspirations, prejudices, moods, and physical limitations; to say 
nothing of the fact that this particular subject is probably only an incident in 
his busy life instead of a dominating interest as it may be in the mind of the 
teacher. 
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Fine teaching is always a leading, a guiding, a human, in fact a social process, 
rather than merely a directing, a driving, an impersonal, a self-centered one. The 
two important functions of the teacher are, first, to get his pupil to the point 
where he wants to learn; and, second, to guide the learning process so that it 
may be efficient and may have desirable outcomes. 

All this the teacher must not only know, but must put into practice. So 
before teaching a lesson or conducting a rehearsal, the instructor will do more 
than decide on page numbers or select and study music. That, of course, he 
will do, and he will choose material that appeals strongly to him, for unless the 
teacher likes the music — and knows it thoroughly — he cannot teach convinc- 
ingly or effectively. But in addition, he will by some means find time to pause 
and think quietly about his pupils. He will remember his previous contact with 
them, will recall their attitude toward the lesson or toward some particular com- 
position. He will take into consideration the time of day and the place from 
which the pupils have come, and will try to imagine their mood as they enter 
the rooms. He will set a reasonable task for them so that although they will be 
busy every minute of the hour, they will nevertheless not be crowded to such 
an extent that the lesson is pervaded by a sense of hurry. He will plan the 
period in such a way that the pupils will go away happy, not only because they 
have been interested in the activity, but because they feel that they have learned 
something which they consider significant, have progressed toward some desired 
goal or have actually reached it. 

A few minutes spent by the teacher in advance of the lesson in visualizing 
the participation of the pupils; brief notes on the plan or order of events jotted 
down to remind him at the beginning of the lesson what he has decided to do 
and to help him to get quickly into the proper mood for this particular group of 
pupils; — in such items is found the essence of psychological planning. Here also 
is the essence of efficiency, for the very core of efficiency is looking ahead, antici- 
pating events, and thus controlling them. 

Why do so many teachers fail to give adequate attention to the human ele- 
ment, the personal touch, in teaching? No single answer can be given to this 
question. In general, however, the reasons might be grouped under two head- 
ings: (1) preoccupation with other matters, often legitimate, even desirable; 
(2) unconsciousness or ignorance of certain important modern principles of 
scientific teaching. Under the first heading we may note the absorption in sub- 
ject matter which is frequently found in a strongly artistic nature. Such a per- 
son may become so interested in working out the details of a piece of music with 
his group that he does not notice that they are getting tired and restless, perhaps 
even a little bored. His interest in music is dominant, theirs is usually only inci- 
dental. They are immature and can work only for a short period before becoming 
weary; he is an adult and can stand long hours of teaching; or perhaps he is so 
fascinated by the music that he is not conscious of weariness. Such a teacher may 
need only to be made aware of his failure to hold the attention of his students; to 
be helped to understand how the minds of younger students work, in order to 
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Start him upon the study of certain principles of effective teaching which will 
assist him in developing in his pupils more of that enthusiasm for music which 
burns in him. 

But there are other musicians who are rather scornful of formulated principles 
of teaching. They have heard of pedagogy and pedagogues and are suspicious of 
both. They believe that knowledge about music and ability to perform music are 
sufficient for all teaching situations. They frequently believe that absorption 
in music rather than regard for the pupils, is the key to successful teaching. Such 
a teacher may regard himself as an artist and may consider himself superior to 
the system and convention of the school. He rebels at “working by the clock.” 
He looks down upon certain of his fellow teachers, who it seems to him are 
working so much by rule of thumb that they become routine artisans rather than 
inspired artists. To a certain extent he is right. We all need to retain our en- 
thusiasms, our artistic ideals; but these enthusiasms and ideals are often of an indi- 
vidual nature which cannot be used as sure guides for the directing of large 
numbers of pupils. We need to check our enthusiasms with the experiences of 
successful teachers who have learned how to utilize and adapt their fervor. The 
treatment of one individual may be much more flexible than the treatment of a 
group. The school as an institution demands a grasp of group, if not mass, psy- 
chology of which the individual artist is too often unaware. 

A certain amount of system and efficiency we must have, or there would be 
no schools — and the artist musician would have no position! He must be willing 
to adapt himself to group organization in school, in community, and in life in 
general. He must so arrange his teaching that it does not fail because he neg- 
lects the human side of life by over-exalting subject matter. This implies more 
than “pedagogy” — although we shall a little later in this chapter have something 
to say in defense of that abused term. It includes punctuality, dependability, co- 
operation with officials and with other departments, support of teachers’ organ- 
izations. Of course it demands skillful planning of your work. Such planning 
will involve looking ahead for a period of years in asking for funds for the 
purchase of instruments; it will include some system that will insure variety and 
comprehensiveness in the purchase of music; and it will dictate a carefully- 
thought- through lesson plan for each teaching period. 

To be sure, the artist is right in looking askance at teachers who have made 
a fetish of system. Such persons have carried planning to an unwarranted ex- 
treme; they have become slaves to details of method; they always do a thing in 
exactly the same way; they plan every minute of each day, and they carry out 
the plan with inexorable precision; they make a program for every lesson and 
never deviate one iota from it. They are so systematic and so efficient that they 
become utterly mechanical. They are not artists and they do not inspire their 
pupils with a huming desire to create beauty. They are mechanics, they are en- 
gineers; at best they are scientists. The true artist may well scorn them, for they 
have no place in the scheme of education through music that we are advocating. 
But their super-efficiency, their exaltation of system and method must not be 
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a vigorous and winning personality? What do you imagine might happen to the music 
program if he suddenly dropped out? What is the best to ensure a good music program 
after a strong personally leaves? What is the case with English, science, health, and other 
high school subjects? Does and should the high school principal know as much about the 
high school music classes as he does about clasps in the other subjects just mentioned? 

5. How closely do the passages quoted from the Report of the Committee on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education describe conditions in high schools with which you 
are acquainted? 

6. Do you think it was wise or unwise to transfer the beginning of music reading 
from the grammar grades to the elementary grades? Do you believe equally good music 
readers would come out of the high school if they did not study music reading until the 
7th, 8th, or 9th grade? 

7. Has it been a gain or a loss that few if any high schools now produce such choral 
works as are listed in the sixth piragraph of Ais chapter? What is the basis of your answer? 
Have you ever talked with anyone who ^rticipatt^ in such performance? 

8. Can you, in the three paragraphs which precede the final paragraph of this chapter, 
discover the influence, upon each of the examples given, of the CO social and economic, 
(2) educational, and organizational factors? 

9. Can you name any of the “newer claimants for a place in the high school music 
program”? 

10. Is the material of this chapter helpful to you? If not, what changes would have 
improved it"^ Is there anv material in the bibliographical references which you think 
should have been presented more in detail in this chapter? 

Part of the doulale hass section, 

Los Angeles All-City 
High School Orchestra, 
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taken as an excuse for inefliciency on our part. The artist-teacher will combine a 
high regard for the inspirational aspects of music with practical means for im- 
parting this to his pupils. We come, therefore, to a consideration of some funda- 
mental principles of lesson planning. 

Principles 

1. Every lesson period or rehearsal is to be regarded as a meeting point be- 
tween the mind and feelings of the teacher on the one hand, and the mind and 
feelings of the pupils on the other. The subject matter of the lesson is the con- 
necting link between the two minds. 

Teacher (subject) Pupil 

But if the subject matter is merely the connecting link, then how fundamentally 
necessary it is that the teacher should know, not merely the link that is to connect 
him with the pupil, hut the pupil to whom the link is to connect him. This 
brings us again to Charles Farnsworth’s idea of “education through music." It 
is the pupil who is to become “educated”; the medium of education is music; and 
the teacher is merely the motivating agent who is responsible for seeing to it that 
music shall actually “educate” the pupil. 

So we come back to the old idea that the verb teaching governs two objects, 
direct and indirect; one signifying what is taught and the other to whom it is 
taught. “The teacher teaches children music” — which might be paraphrased to 
read, “The teacher teaches children through the medium of music.” The infer- 
ence is clear: The teacher must know children as well as music. If he takes the 
trouble to investigate his pupils and become acquainted with them as persons, 
he should be able to devise lesson plans that will work. 

2. In formulating the lesson plan for a particular day, the teacher will have 
in mind the general objectives of the course and the specific objectives of that 
particular week or month. His general objectives will be many and various, but 
at this particular time he will to a certain extent disregard most of them and will 
concentrate particularly on one or two, which by this unusual emphasis will 
come to seem very important and will stand some chance of being achieved. 
Among the various objectives in the glee club, for example, the teacher will for 
some particular month select tone quality and correct posture as two things 
that are especially to he kept in mind and on which he, while still carrying on 
other necessary parts of his instruction, will keep hammering away at every 
rehearsal until improvement in the direction of the ideal results. 

In addition to this general objective for the week or month, he will set a 
certain “stint” for the day, and having informed his pupils what he expects to 
have them accomplish during the lesson period, both pupils and teacher will work 
harder to accomplish this much than they would if no specific “stint” had been 
set. It is perhaps not advisable to tell pupils in every case just what the teacher 
has in mind, but certainly more will be accomplished if the teacher has made a 
definite formulation. 

The practice of writing the order of events on the blackboard is not a bad 
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one if it is considered as a means rather than an end, and hence subject to change 
when desirable. The teacher who has difficulty in sticking to the program that 
he has planned is advised to do this until he has corrected his lack of system. He 
M ill find himself deviating from the plan less frequently if the pupils know what 
they are expected to accomphsh! 

3. In thinking through his lesson program, the teacher should \isualize in 
his imagination the room in which he is to teach, its furniture and equipment, 
and especially the pupils who are to occupy it at that particular time. In plan- 
ing for the first etent he will consider the mood in which they will probably 
enter the room, and he will arrange for an experience that will get them as quickly 
as po:>sible into the proper mood for music — and for work. If there are forty in 
the class, their minds will be running in forty different directions as they enter, 
and the teacher’s task is to get them all to run in somewhat the same direction. 
The teacher often assumes that his pupils have been thinking of nothing but 
music since their last lesson under him; whereas, as a matter of fact, thev have 
been thinking about a thousand other things. His task is to get them to put all 
these other things aside, temporarily at least, and concentrate on music during 
this period. If he knows in advance that this is part of his job he will plan his 
first item — and his first words! — more astutely than he often does. E\en the 
teacher who plans carefully often fails; but the one who does not plan fails still 
more often. 

4. One of the most important contributions of psychology to education is the 
emphasis on what is known as “the law of effect.” This merely directs attention 
to the fact that the effect which an experience has on us has a great deal to do 
with our attitude toward a proposed repetition of the experience. 'The child who 
on a trip to the city got lost and found himself cold and hungry among strangers 
will not have the same eagerness to return to the city for another trip as the 
child who had a happy day with his mother, a fine dinner, and much pleasureable 
excitement. 

Commonsense would seem to indicate that the teacher should always plan his 
work, and especially the close of the lesson, with this “law” in mind. But fre 
quently he forgets it altogether, works his pupils too hard, scolds them at the 
end for their mistakes and their slender accomplishment — and wonders why 
they are not more eager for the next lesson. Plan your work so that something 
tangible is accomplished, something that the pupils will recognize and exult 
in; and have them do something at the close of the period that will tend to make 
them leave the room in a glow of happiness, of satisfaction, sometimes of elation. 
This “something” may consist of some favorite composition sung or played 
once, “just for the fun of it;” or it may be the cessation of hard work on some 
piece that is being learned. Sometimes it is a lovely new composition which is 
read over just once with the promise that we shall have the pleasure of working 
at it next time. The close of the period is as important as the beginning and it 
should he planned just as carefully. 

5. Finally, plan-making involves gathering together all materials that will 
be needed so that everything may be ready and in order when it is time to begin 
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work. This includes notifying the accompanist if necessary, and providing him 
in advance with the music. Most important of all, it demands that the teacher 
himself shall study the music in great detail so that he may be ready to teach 
it with enthusiasm, with authority, and with full attention to his ptipils. 

It is the teacher who looks his pupils in the eye who accomplishes most and 
who has least trouble with bad behavior on their part. In order to look them in 
the eye, he must have the music in his head! So we close our chapter with this 
advice : Above all, know your music, or whatever your subject-matter may be, so 
that you may be able to teach it with inspiration and authority. 

FOUR SPECIMEN LESSON PLANS 

I. A Vocal Lesson in a Lower Grade Cl5 or 20 minutes) 

1. The pupils sing a familiar song — one they like; when feasible, one that they 
themselves have chosen. 

2. They work on a new study song, concentrating on some detail that is exemplified in 
the song — for example, a rhythmic figure with which they have had difficulty. 

3. They listen to part or all of a performance by the teacher, a visitor, or a well pre- 
pared member of the class, or a phonograph record which illustrates the same detail 
in either a vocal or an instrumental composition. 

II. A Vocal Lesson in a Higher Grade C20 minutes) 

1. The teacher, after very briefly establishing connections with what was done at the 
previous meeting, announces a new song and the children begin to work at it im- 
mediately. 

2. During the last six or eight minutes they sing three familiar songs t^ich have been 
selected by a committee of pupils previously appointed or elected. 

III. Program for a Music Assembly C20 or 25 minutes) 

1. A familiar song — one that everyone will be sure to like. If feasible have this song 
and some or all of the songs that are to follow, related to a common idea such as 
the music of a country, a season or holiday, or anything interesting that wiU tend 
to unify the period. 

2. A new part song to be worked at until it is appreciably more perfect. Before taking 
it up, recall the troubles of the previous period and suggest that if these ate over- 
come the song will be mastered. 

3. If the part song was melodic in style, introduce now a strongly rhythmic song, 
probably one that is familiar, perhaps humorous, possibly in unison. 

4. A lovely melody that will run through their heads as they go out; one possibly that 
they will hum or whisde. 

IV. Band Rehearsal Cl hour) 

1. A familiar choral or other slow moving composition for tuning up (5 minutes). 

2. Some exercises tliat cover matters for which the students already feel the need 
C5 minutes). 

3. A new composition which is to be read through at sight and then worked at for 
perfection of detail C25 or 30 minutes). 

4. A partly learned piece which is to be refined at various points and then played as 
perfectly as possible as a whole (20 minutes). 

5. A familiar march or other lively number (5 minutes). 
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In the case of an instrumental rehearsal, the time necessary for taking instru- 
ments out of cases, tuning, and for putting them away must be taken into con- 
sideration. But these things frequently are given more time than is justifiable. 
In such matters the music teacher must develop efficiency both in himself and in 
the pupils. Let mechanical matters be taken care of as quickly and efficiently as 
possible so as to provide a maximum of time for artistic development. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . 

Consider the three following statements and decide whether each is true or false. 

A. There are many types of logical ideas which may be used to govern the develop- 
ment of a subject: chronological; order of size or complexity or difficulty; alphabetical; 
geographical. 

B. The logical method is not necessarily a poor method — ^it is poor only when it does 
not meet the needs of the learner. 

C. When the logical method fits the needs and interests of the learner it becomes 
psychological as well. 

In the light of your decision — ^which should be made after reflecting on both the con- 
tents of this chapter and your own experiences — ^proceed to the classification of the 13 
alternatives presented below, and any others you or other members of the class may formu- 
late. 


n. 

Consider each of the following devices and decide which ones are predominantly 
logical and which are predominantly psychological. Also state under what circumstances 
any one of these plans might change its classification: 

1. The chart of note values which commonW appears in instrumental instruction hooks 
showing the subdivision of a whole note into halves, quarters, eighths, etc. 
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2. Teaching the names of the lines or spaces of the staff by making a word, phrase, 
or sentence with the letters, e.g., FACE; Every Good Boy Deserves Fun; or the names 
of the flats in the keys with this, Boys Eat Apple Dumplings Greedily. 

3. Teaching Mginners in music study all the twelve keys at once by the circle of 
fifths CC G D A etc. to C-sharp or D-flat, A-flat, etc.}. 

4. Presenting history of music in chronological order, i.e., from ancient to modem 
music. 

5. Presenting history of music in reverse chronological order — ^i.e., starting with music 
of today and going back to ancient music. 

6. Starting history of music with any music the pupils are interested in and working 
both ways from that as their interests may dictate. 

7. Studying history of music by skipping around to any composers that interest die 
pupils and paying no attention to developments or relations between composers. 

8. Studying in alphabetical order the Italian marks of musical expression. 

9. Builmng a booklet entitled, "A classification of the musical terms which I have met 
during this school year.” 

10. One of the series of beginning band books contrasts two methods of approach as 
being technical and functional and compares them to two methods of learning to play a 
game, such as baseball — one by getting into the game from the very first and improving 
one’s skill while playing; the other by learning separately to catch, pitch, bat, etc., before 
pla 3 ring. What relation does this distinction bear to our discussion of logical and psycho- 
logical procedure? 

11. Selecting pieces for two-piano playing which require one or both performers to 
study separately before playing with the other part; or selecting music which can be {flayed 
fairly well by both persons from the beginning and gradually increasing the difficulty. 

12. Having the teacher decide what songs or pieces are to be studied, or having a 
committee of students make the decisions whether by themselves or in consultation with the 
instructor. 

13. Having the teacher place on the board a definite order of pieces she exj^ts the 
pupils to study or tasks to be accomplished; or placing a list of alternatives from which she 
asks pupils to choose what is to be done or the order to be followed in covering all the 
material. 
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Correlation and Integration: Help or Hindrance to the 

Music Program? 

W iiAi is the significance for high school music of recent striking tenden- 
cies for general curriculum revision? At this period when music seems 
to be coming into its own as a high school subject with recognition far in advance 
of anything that has been accorded to it before, are we facing the prospect 
of curtailment of courses and removing from the music instructors the deter- 
mination of what is to be taught and how it is to be presented? Can the teachers 
of music and the arts no longer remain aloof from the discussions of general 
educational philosophies and practices which they in the main have been content 
to leave to the principals and teachers of the academic subjects so long as the art 
subjects were allowed to develop in their own way? When in 1934 the Music 
Supervisors National Conference changed the name it had borne for 27 years 
to the Music Educators National Conference, did it indicate that all teachers 
and supenisors of music were to proceed from the position of championing a 
single subject for its own sake to considering it in the light of its contribution to 
the general educational program? Adequately to answer these questions will 
require that we enter upon a general educational discussion which to some of 
our readers may seem to involve too great a digression from the main subject of 
this book. We trust that readers who follow us in the ensuing discussion will 
feel that our apparent detour is actually part of the main thoroughfare and that 
we shall soon be able to go ahead at full speed because of the broader vision we 
have gained. 

Educational Changes Which Followed the 1914-18 War 

The World War has doubtless been held responsible for many more events 
and movements than it actually produced. But the years 1914-1918 and those 
which immediately followed them are so convenient to remember and actually 
were the beginning of so many readjustments in so many fields, including edu- 
cation, that we may well choose this period for the beginning of our discussion. 
Certainly between 1920 and 1930 the contrast between the so-called subject 
curriculum and experience curriculum was for the first time so sharply drawn 
that it was generally recognized and evaluated by American educators. Let us 
discuss briefly the significance of these two terms. 

[ 386 ] 






Music related to social situations in two scenes from FZotow s "Martha, ' pre 
sented in an abridged form by students of the Parsons, Kansas, High School, and 
a scene from Clokey's "Pied Piper of HameUn,” presented by high school students 
assisted by grade school children 
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Subject Matter Ctirricuhm 

By subject curriculum is meant bodies of knowledge so organized for teach- 
ing purposes that in their separate fields they present to students the best of 
what has been thought, said, and done in those particular Helds. English, ancient 
languages, modem languages, history, mathematics, various branches of science, 
art, music, physical education — these are some of the subjects which have been 
prepared for comparatively independent presentation to high school students. 
Acquisition of knowledge about these subjects and skill in using some of them 
are the ends sought by the subject curriculum. The source of instruction is 
largely, if not entirely, to be found in books which record the formulations of 
scholars The teacher decides what ought to be learned and the better pupils 
obediently follow the direction of the teachers. If the pupil masters the mini 
mum prescribed amount he is passed in the subject. If he passes a certain num- 
ber of these prescribed subjects, he graduates and is thus considered educated 
so far as that level is concerned. 

By 1930 these conceptions had been crystalized into practices and devices 
which gained wide acceptance and which still persist in a large number of our 
schools. The exaltation of subject matter instead of the development of the indi- 
viduality of the child as the principal means of educating pupils, was largely 
responsible for that specialization which resulted in departmental teaching. The 
platoon system endeavored to apply to the junior high school and down even to 
the lowest grades, the idea that the pupils would be helped most if in each 
subject they were taught by a specialist. The unit-of-study or project-of-\vork 
idea from which the Dalton and Winnetka plans were fashioned likewise held to 
the conception that education consisted solely in acquiring a certain amount of 
knowledge. This same idea resulted in the practice of semi-annual and even 
quarterly promotions. In other words the pupil could continue through grades 
and high school and thence to college, simply by the acquisition of well defined 
blocks of knowledge. What he knew was what counted: not what he was or did. 
Knowledge alone was power. Most of the standardized tests were based on the 
same conception. Dominating all these ideas was the worship of the intelligence 
quotient (I. Q.) as the one dependable means of deciding the immediate worth 
and future success of the child. These were reigning conceptions in 1930 and 
they are by no means abandoned today. 


The Experience Curriculum 

The experience curriculum, on the other hand, is based on the idea that 
education consists not in the acquiring by the pupil of a certain amount of organ- 
ized knowledge but in his making such relationships between himself and his 
environment that he is able to live satisfactorily. Education, theiefore, is pri- 
marily reconstruction rather than acquisition. Since every individual differs 
from every other one and since his environment — ^physical, mental, social, — is 
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also different, it follows that education must be adapted to the needs of each 
indit'idual. Consequently the curriculum cannot be determined in advance by 
such a simple process as apportioning for learning certain sections of recorded 
knowledge but must rather consist in making possible for the learner conditions 
or experiences which will enable him to adjust his life so that he may live hap- 
pily and effectively. Power rather than knowledge is the goal. While knowledge 
may contribute to this goal it does not necessarily do so. The contention of the 
subject-matter curriculum that knowledge is power is accepted by the experience 
curriculum only with empirical reservations. 


The Progressive Education Movement 

Although the ideas which underlie the experience curriculum have appeared 
in the writings and practices of many educators in the past and although from 
the beginning of the twentieth century, a few schools were organized in the 
United States to demonstrate them, the Progressive Education Association, or- 
ganized in 1918, brought together for the first time a large number of educators 
who were dissatisfied with the subject curriculum. 

Colonel Francis Parker and Dr. John Dewey had already in their laboratory 
schools in Chicago during the latter part of the 19th century, sought to place the 
emphasis upon the life of the child, especially his life in relation to other human 
beings.' They were primarily concerned with the developing of the individual 
possibilities of each student. Their ideas at first did not attract the attention of 
independent thinkers except in a few' private and public schools, but eventually 
they gained sufficient following to form the Association, which has grown stead- 
ily and in 1940 enrolled members from every part of our country. This Associa- 
tion has had a tremendous influence on current educational practice. 

We shall conclude our general educational surt'ey by summarizing certain 
of the ideas which are needed for a background in discussing correlation and 
integration as they affect music in the high school. McCall " gives his interpreta- 
tion of the objectives of education in sixteen theses, the more striking of which 
are the following: 

Education should aim to increase the quantity of human happiness and satisfac- 
tion; pupils are happiest when they are realizing their own present, uncompelled, wise, 
worthy, and strong purposes. So long as the purpose is the pupil’s own purpose, it is 
not essential that he originate it: it may be suggested by home, communi^, uie school 
environment, another pupil, or the teacher. The pupil should be led to consider both 
the happiness resulting from the moment and the happiness resulting from the conse- 
quences of the moment. But this is a decision for the pupils, not the teacher, to make, 
except for those decisions necessary to protect life and those pupils who are unable by 
their own efforts to secure minimum justice. Knowledges, skills and all such inert 
subject matter should be regarded as means and not as ends, much as we regard books 

^In April, 1899, John Deucy delivered three lectures before an audience of parents and others 
interested in the University of Chicago Elementary School. These were revised and published In Janu- 
ary 1900 in a little book called Tie School and Society. 

* McCall, William A., Measurement, hlacmillan Company, 1939. 
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and baseball bats. A pupil’s purpose is more likely to be a worthy one if it is real- 
ized through co-operative activity; the best way to provide for a pupil’s future is not to 
aim to give him a mastery of much knowledge and many skills, important though 
these be, but to belp him grow a rich set of purposes. 


Integration and Other Recent Terras Defined 

The word integration, reverting to its root meaning of an integer or one, 
signifies the unification of subject matter and unification of the individual 
with or through subject matter. Various types of knowledge instead of being 
departmentalized are to be interrelated so that each aspect is illuminated or inter- 
preted by others. But until the learner has changed his ideas and his behavior 
in accordance with his new knowledge, integration is not completed. In fact, 
leading exponents of the idea of integration such as L. Thomas Hopkins and 
the Committee on Integration associated with him in the Society for Curriculum 
Study,® maintain that it would be nearer to the correct conception if the noun 
form, integration were replaced by the verb form, integrating, to indicate that the 
process of interrelating subject matter and behavior is never completed. The 
educational conception looks forward not to a finished or completely integrated 
state but to one that is constantly alive, is constantly integrating, that is, being 
adjusted or integrated. 

Finally we need to make clear the meaning of a number of terms which 
ate used in modern educational discussions.'* Long before the time of Herbart, 
educational thinkers objected to the over-rigid “compartmentalization of subject 
matter,” ® with its tendency to emphasize the separateness of various bodies of 
knowledge. The Herbartians, with their term ‘‘apperceptive mass,” in connec- 
tion with Froebel’s term “self activity,” insisted that we learn only as we bring 
former experiences to bear upon the new experiences or ideas. Gradually the 
word “apperception” was replaced by “correlation,” which stressed the need of 
introducing related subject-matter so that the principal topic under discussion 
should be more widely and clearly understood. From this followed “project 
teaching” and the “socialized recitation” in which one large topic was to he illu- 
minated by supporting material from other areas and this material was to be sup- 
plied not only by the teacher but by as many members in the class as could he 
led to make contributions. From this followed the use of the “unit” idea which 
insisted that any subject such as mathematics or foreign language was to be mas- 
tered not by grasping portions of a continuous belt or stream of subject-matter 
but by encircling sections which were comparatively complete in themselves, at 

^ See the report of this Committee as formulated in the volume, IntigTation, Its Meaning and 
Application, by L. Thomas Hopkins and others, D. Appleton Century Company, New York, 1937. 

* At the New York meeting of the Music Educators National Conference, Milton C. Potter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin and past President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, delivered an address on the subject: **Orchestrating 
the Curriculum," which much more vividly and completely discussed the ideas which are summarized in 
this paragraph. (See MENC Yearbook, 1936, pp. 21-25), 

^John Dewey in his Art as Experience, published in 1934, is still crusading against "compart- 
mental conceptions of fine art." 
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Secondary School Music: Some Current Issues 

¥ N his stimulating book, SeconduTy Education, Thomas H. Briggs has some pen- 
etrating chapters devoted to what he calls “Issues in Secondary Education." 
He defines an issue as an undetermined philosophy, guiding to action, and there- 
fore involving arguments which favor divergent viewpoints. His issues are stated 
in terms of the high school in general, with slight reference to particular subjects 
of study. Teachers of the various branches taught in the high school program 
may well take their cue from Professor Briggs and formulate the issues which, 
whether or not they are brought into conscious thought, are influencing the 
place in the educational scheme of their special subjects. We here attempt to 
state and discuss briefly some fundamental issues in high school music. In the 
opinion of the authors all the points of view presented are to be found more or 
less frequently in the widely differentiated high schools of our country. (The 
reader will find in the ten parts of Appendix A abundant material for observing 
the great variations in school music offerings in various parts of the country.) 

The First Issue: Statement 

For whom should high school music he planned? Is it to he conceived as 
being only for students who have shown special proficiency in their preceding 
work in music and who should now be given specialized advanced training so 
that they may become rathei outstanding musicians in their community; or is 
it to be conceived as being an essential part in the education of all children, thus 
continuing the conception which prevails in the grades and junior high school? 
If this issue seems too sharply divided or contrasted, shall we revise it by asking 
whether the particular function of high school music is to provide specialized 
training for a comparatively small number of gifted students, or some general 
training for all students? A corollary to this issue might be stated thus: Where 
the size of the town and the number of music students warrants it, should the 
idea of specialization proceed so far that there shall be a special course or 
even a special high school for students of all the arts, or possibly for music stu- 
dents only? Stated another way, should the aim he to segregate the more talented 
students so as to provide in the high school, either separately or in one large build- 
ing, a poor man’s conservatory; or should these talented children he scattered 
over the entire community in the various high schools so that in each school 
there will be a good distribution of musical talent at all levels? 

The First Issue Discussed 

It is the duty of the public school system to do its assigned part in producing 
diverse but happy, devoted, and efficient citizens. There is a place for both the 

[ 13 ] 
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least to the extent that they could he marked off into segments or units.® Stress 
on the contributions of the child, on his learning by doing, has led to the use of 
the term “activity program,” while emphasis on the need of the child’s assimilat- 
ing what is being studied and putting it to use in his own living has been em- 
bodied in the word “integration.” This, the latest and possibly the most com- 
plete of all the terms, has already been discussed and thus may serve to end our 
general education introduction. Superintendent Potter ’’ ventures to add another 
term which to him is the most satisfactory one, namely, orchestrating. Later in 
this chapter we shall have occasion to refer to this idea briefly, but we heartily rec- 
ommend the reading of Superintendent Potter’s complete discussion. The follow- 
ing brief quotation will give a suggestion of his point of view: 

Proper balance in the child's curriculum of studies and activities is exceedingly 
important just as it is in orchestration where each instrument is obligated to produce 
in its own individual timbre a rhythm and tone of proper quality and volume which 
yet must not be permitted to overshadow other instruments. Music, the organization 
of sound for beauty, is the medium in the presence of which all other subjects come 
into harmony. It serves as the catalytic agent without which there can be no fusion 
of the various parts of the curriculum. 


The Application to Music 


Let us now examine the bearing on music in the high school of these general 
education ideas. Music and the arts, one might conclude, will be welcome in so 
far as they integrate the student, that is, aid him to conceive as a whole or an 
integer his present and future living both as an individual and as a member of 
society.® Such has proved to be the case. The movement towards integrated 
programs has created so many new demands for music that one might almost 
think the teachers of the older established subjects had just discovered that music 
could help greatly in illuminating their ideas. Although at first the contribution 
which music was called upon to make was little more than variety or color, thus 
being largely an external or decorative feature, it was not long before it was rec- 
ognized as contributing something more vital and essential. Frequently it served 
to summarize a situation not only through the text of a song, but, more important, 
through the emotional tone of the music. This latter effect was particularly no- 


* **Course material is \aliiable 'only as it is analyzed into sii;nificant units of learning which gen- 
erate adaptations in the pupil and in that wav contribute to his adjustment.* The unit may be a unit 
of material or a unit of skill, such as culture facts of a given area in space and time or le'irning to nlay 
a number on the flute." Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, quoted by Pot- 
ter, op. cit. 

’Potter, MENC Yearhooh for 1936. 

^"Education is the process by which man adapts himself to his environment and adapts his en- 
vironment to his reasonable needs. The goal of public education is to assist this effective living in 
American environment. The public school, as the recognized educational agency of American society, 
has the responsibility of furnishing a selected environment. It seeks definitely to foster that way of 
living which harmonizes the welfare of the group with the welfare of the individual. It seeks to use, 
with profit, the experiences of the past, to deal intelligently with social changes of the future." 
Fresno, California, Course of Study as reported by Lend Shuck in MENC Yearbook, 1938. 
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ticeable in the music which the students themselves performed, because the na- 
ture of this art demands that it be remade, relived, each time it is used. This 
itself is an integrating experience insofar as the attempt is successful. Louis W. 
Curtis, Director of Music in the Los Angeles schools pithily reinforces this idea : » 

It may be said that experimentation in the program of unified learning which the 
new education, by means of a core curriculum, seeks to develop, has revealed many 
hitherto unsuspected relationships between the general academic subject and the fine 
arts, including music. This important discovery has given to music an increased value 
in the eyes of the general educator, but to the music specialist it has meant only re- 
affirmation of the conviction that has long been his that music’s worth lies not only 
in its own intrinsic beauty, but also in the contribution it makes to the life situations 
which the school seeks to parallel. For it has long been obsuous to the thoughtful 
music educator that music can bring to many areas of learning elements of interest and 
enrichment that would be lacking if music were omitted from the activities through 
which the learning is going on. In some such learning situations, the function of 
music might be to furnish the emotional content, to establish the spiritual tempo, as it 
were, of the activity, to vivify and vitalize the learning through expressive experience. 
In other situations, music would have an intellectual function that would consist of 
supplying a part of the art background for the unit of interest upon which the stu- 
dent is engaged. It is probable that many such units, particularly those centering 
around a social studies core, would be incomplete without a contribution from the 
field of music. It would be impossible, for instance, to acquire an adequate picture of 
the culture of a nation without a consideration of the music of its people, nor could the 
character of a historical epoch be accurately sensed without an acquaintance with the 
manner in which the people of the period expressed themselves musically. 


The Art Experience Described 

Before proceeding further with our specific discussion of music in the inte- 
grated program, let us review briefly some characteristics of the art expression. 
When does music, painting, poetry, or any other art arise? Fundamentally when 
some individual has had an experience which is precious to him, which he wishes 
in some way to record and, as nearly as he can, to make permanent. In a meas- 
ure this tendency is present in all of us. We go through a great struggle, a period 
of noble aspiration, through any beautiful or otherwise memorable experience 
and we naturally desire to have some record of it; we like to preserve it in some 
expression. If this expression is given without thought, without control, it may 
be little more than a shout or a gesture. When thought is given to it and when 
we have sufficient technique, a song, a picture, a dance, a poem, or a drama 
may eventuate. Two results are thus produced: First, we have something to 
contemplate and cherish — to serve as a reminder of our great experience. Sec- 
ond, we have an external expression which may be shared by others. There is 
both a gain and a loss in this latter condition. The gain lies in the fact that the 
expression and thus to a certain extent the original experience can be made 
known to many persons other than the artist, so that they get at least some 

* “Music and the Core Curriculum,” MENC YeartooA, 1938. 
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glimpse of what is frequently experienced only by a rarely sensitive soul. The 
loss appears when people content themselves with the external expression with- 
out being concerned with the inner experience which brought that expression 
into being. The appreciation of any art demands a spirit of concentration, quiet, 
receptivity; of undergoing or integrating stimulated by the attempt to create or 
recreate an art expression. We shall return a little later to the subject of original 
expression, but we wish to emphasize here the peculiar value of music in an in- 
tegrated program because the nature of this art allows such large numbers of 
people tbe opportunity of participating in the recreating of a musical art wort, 
either by singing or playing. 

An art work is always primarily concerned with the significance of an experi- 
ence. The artist emphasizes this detail and omits that one in order that he may 
present what is most meaningful or moving to him. The art work is therefore a 
condensed, a core presentation of an experience or series of events. Will Ear- 
hart with his characteristic philosophic acumen clearly states the case: 

Reality and Aesthetic Response If we look at the moon and say that it is round, 
we think we register a “fact." If we regard it and say that it is beautiful, we think we 
register something less valid. But since the factual, as the affective, merely records a 
transaction between a certain type of organism Courselves), something outside the 
factual is nothing more than a subjective registration — precisely as is the beautiful. 
The Depth of the Factual Compared with the Aesthetic: The Aesthetic appears to 
involve us mote deeply than does the Rictual. If only half alive, I can see the factual 
aspects of matter. Only when we ate most alive, when we respond in greatest depth 
and volume, is the factual submerged and integrated in the tide of response that we 
know as aesthetic. 

When, therefore, adequate music is found and used in a general unit of study, 
it may serve to focus and summarize the significance of many details. In thus 
unifying the study, in making the student feel that he has grasped the signifi- 
cance of the whole, music has done its part in integration. 


Integration May Aid Mtisic 

And this is not all. The other subjects are not alone in benefiting from this 
use of music as an integrating factor. Music gains also. As we have frequently 
pointed out in this volume, good high school music entails a large amount of 
intensive study and devoted practice. Unless well and interestingly handled, 
technical study may become wearisome and forbidding to the high school stu- 
dent. The goal of enjoyable performance may appear too remote. Music, 
vitally reinforcing an integrated program by serving as the expression of interest- 
ing, worthwhile people, serves as an incentive for young performers to apply 
themselves with new ardor to their musical tasks. Lilia Belle Pitts excellently 
summarizes this point of view: 

10 Justify or Not to Justify,’* in MENC Yearbook for 1933. 

'*The Place of Music in a System of Education,*' in NSSE 35th Yearbook, Part II. 
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Music is not a body of knowledge to be acquired through study; it is not a tech- 
nique to be mastered through practice: nor is it an aggregation of facts to Ije mem 
orized. To be sure, such factors may enter at some time into a loving pursuit of this 
art, but Music is the experience of the race objectified in permanent form for the en- 
hancement of life and for the elevation of liuiiiaii thought. It is to be loved for its 
beauty, sought for its charm, lived with for its delightful companionship, and served 
because it inspires devotion. 


Selecting Music For Integration 

In our preceding sentence we have implied that care must be exercised in 
selecting music to be used for integration with other subjects. It is evident that 
vital interrelations can exist only when there are one or more like elements in the 
subjects to be related. In the schoolroom, connections have been made by using 
every type of association, ranging from the trivial and insignificant to the vital 
and illuminating. Some examples will particularize these general statements. 

The following quotation is from an article on “Significant Relationships of 
Music to Other Subjects” by Peter W. Dykema in the 35th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education: 

We may well pass over that association of events that consist of merely simul- 
taneous occurrence. Unless there are connections between events other than identity 
of date, the relationship is unimportant. Who, for instance, would maintain that “The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze," which had great vogue in the United States during the 
spring of 1934, embodied anything that interprets significant aspects of the national 
tastes and aspirations of this period? It is true that for a short time it was a part of our 
popular musical life, but such a slight part that the citing of it to children of the next 
generation as typical of our musical interests would be obviously absurd. Likenesses of 
time or place, then, are not enough to establish significant relationships; the excuse for 
dwelling on them here is that these likenesses alone have been frequendy the basis of 
the “correlations" set up in schools between music and history.” 

For purposes of reference we may list the elements in music which may serve 
to establish significant relations with other subjects. These are found, first, by 
analyzing music to determine which of its elements may be used to form these 

Reinforcement of this idea is found in another quotation from the excellent article on **Mu8ic and 
the Core Curriculum" by L. W, Curtis in the MENC Yiarbook for 1938. "To force music into a unit 
of work to the theme of which it has no plausible relationship is as indefensible as to omit it from an 
activity in which it is manifestly inherent. And yet there are many instances when such an intrusion on 
the part of music is demanded, on the theory that every unit of work must have its musical interpreta- 
tion. Closely related to the problem growing out of the inclusion of music in units of W'ork to which it is 
not appropriate is that which concerns the unavailability of material for certain units to which music 
definitely is appropriate. It is impossible, for example, to secure much authentic mubic material for 
units of study dealing with ancient cultures. It is possible, but nevertheless difficult, to devise activi- 
ties of genuine musical worth that will adequately express for high school students the spirit of the 
machine age. The question that arises here is this: In view of the difficulty of securing an authentic 
musical experience from these units, because of the lack of suitable material, is the substitution of 
inappropriate material justihable in order to provide some form of musical activity, since music is 
basically inherent in the units under consideration? Here again an adherence to the principle of appro- 
priateness is strongly urged. Let us not make the mistake of the teacher who presented to a class 
studying Byzantine culture, Beethoven's "Turkish March" from The Ruins of Athens as music 
appropriate to the subject. When questioned concerning the suitability of her selection, her inquisitor 
was informed that she had been unable to find any Byzantine music and so had used the Beethoven 
march, which she declared was appropriate, since after all, ancient Byzantium is now modern Turkey, 
and Beethoven did name this composition "l^e Turkish March." The visiting supervisor in despair, 
found his only consolation in the fact that the class did not sing "Turkey in the Straw. ' 
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relationships, and then adding to these elements certain matters regarding the 
origin and use ot music. We thus obtain this list of eight items; (1) form, or 
structure; C2) rhythm; C3) melody; (4) harmony; (5) tone color or quality; (6) 
emotional and intellectual content; (7) national characteristics (place); and (8) 
the period when it was produced (time). 

Music may frequently be helpfully related to other arts through similarity of 
expression given to common moods and dirough similarity of workmanship in the form 
and structure of the varied embodiments. In many of the more recent song books, 
especially those equipped with a teacher’s manual, there are suggestions given for in- 
tegrating music and literature, and also music and art. Thus, with Palestrina’s anthem 
Adoramus Te, the suggestion may be given that the students be shown certain reli- 
gious paintings such as Fra Angelico’s Adoraiton of the Angels, reproduced in the 
Perry pictures. When the Gettysburg Address is being studied (either spoken or sung) 
Violet Oakley’s picture of Lincoln delivering the speech, and Saint-Gaudens’ statue of 
Lincoln are suggested as helpful in accentuating the significance of the address. In 
some books, the selections recommended are often those that suggest moods that are 
unlike the music under discussion, even directly opposite to it; contrast, in other words, 
is deemed a useful relation to develop.” 

The tnusic used may be contemporaneous with the period under discussion 
or of some other period, provided always that it has as many as possible of the sig- 
nificant relationships just mentioned. It may be produced by phonograph, radio, 
or performed by a portion or all of the class; occasionally it may be an original 
composition by one or more members of the class. For reasons already stated, 
music which is performed adequately by the members of the class is usually much 
to be preferred to music which they merely hear. For the same reason music 
created by the class as a whole rather than by a single member may be still more 
effective through the pride produced in self-activity. Original song composition 
in the grades has been very effectively developed in many communities, but the 
creation of music by high school students, in spite of a few outstanding success- 
ful examples, has been unduly neglected. The creative act is such an excellent 
example of integration that great strides seem probable in original musical com- 
positions by progressive high schools. The act of composing a vocal or instru- 
mental number (and to a lesser degree interpreting music which someone else has 
written) demands the focusing of all of one s powers, both in the original concep- 
tion and in embodying this conception in notation that correctly indicates how 
what is desired shall be produced by others. Moreover, the satisfaction which 
comes from the completion of such a task represents a wholehearted happiness 
that is seldom paralleled in other school activities. L. Thomas Hopkins ** ex- 
pands this idea in a felicitous statement: 


Creativeness is essentially this: the self thoroughly and purposefully aroused and 
acting unitedly in response to the stimulus of a whole experience. If creative activity 
did no more for }'outh than bring it happiness, this would in itself afford the arts a 

” Dykema, P. W., op. cit. 

” Hopkins, op. cit. 
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sufficient reason for being. Org.inic responses entail work that delights the child as a 
means of harnessing and directing his exuberance to an end that he desires. They re- 
sult in the heauty that justly brings gratification. A girl sitting quietly holding her 
brush before her paintings was ask^ by her teacher if she were tired. “No,” she re- 
plied, “just satisfied." Adolescence, mote than we recognize in practice, demands the 
delight of creative work. In addition to satisfying a biological need, creative pursuits 
bring new and enlarging interests. In proportion as these are absorbing and social, the 
adolescent gains an assurance of adequacy and is articulated into his widening world. 

In the end the test of any program of integration will be found not in the clever- 
ness with which teacher or pupils develop ingenious relationships between vari- 
ous aspects of a subject being studied, nor even in the validity of these rela- 
tionships seen from the viewpoint of an adult, but rather in the sense of interest 
and significance of the project as a whole which is aroused in the pupil. As he 
grasps the subject as a unit and is moved by it, integration is justified. We have 
tried to show that music can not only be helpful in bringing this about but is fre- 
quently the simplest and most vivid means of doing so. 


What Does Integratiov Contribute To The Music Program? 

All the pages of this chapter have bearing upon the subject which we have 
announced: Correlation and Integration; Help or Hindrance to the Music Pro- 
gram. For the Music Program, as this volume abundantly proves, is worthy of 
consideration not only for what it can contribute to the rest of the life and cur- 
riculum in the -high school but for that abundant life which exists in the music 
classes con.sidered by themselves. What, then, does Integration contribute to the 
Music Piogram? We have made many references to these benefits but they may 
well be summarized here. The integrated program (1) tends to illumine the 
interpretation of music by emphasizing many applications to life situations which 
often are overlooked by the musician; (2) it tends to broaden music teachers and 
students through their contacts with other fields of learning and other instruc- 
tion; (3) it frequently results in bringing students and teachers in other classes 
into intimate contact with music who otherwise through the elective system 
might have no music whatsoever in their regular program; (4) it may through 
public performances present music in a new and favorable light to parents and 
community; (5) as a result of the above mentioned influences it may cause the 
music instructors to review with new understanding their entire plan of music in- 
struction and thus to make desirable readjustments; C6) it offers at least a partial 
solution of the increasingly perplexing problem as to how a pupil confronted with 
the abundant offerings in the modern high school shall formulate a program 
which is not too complex and demanding, but which still embraces a goodly 
proportion of the subjects which every alert student desires to include in his 
course.*'* 

“In the 1938 AIENC Yearbook, J. L. Mursell in an address, “Enrichment of Elementary School 
Music Through Integration/’ parallels this presentation on a different level. 
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Guarding Against Music Losses 

But these possible gains are not obtained without losses or without at least 
the possibility of losses. Why are so many music educators distinctly opposed to, 
constantly suspicious, or merely tolerant of the idea of integration? If our pre- 
ceding discussion is well founded, the lack of support by music educators must 
be due to their failure to understand the purposes of the integration movement 
or to the inadequate or even unfair treatment of music in integration projects. 
Music educators realize that music plays many parts in life, some of them ex- 
tremely small but many of them of great importance. They are quite willing to 
help with the small tasks provided adequate provisions are also made for the 
large ones. They believe that music makes as large a contribution as any other 
subject to the pupil’s adjustment of himself to the demands of his personal and 
social life. But to accomplish this, music must have its place in the sun, its 
opportunity to develop on equal terms with other studies and activities. Music 
educators, moreover, in addition to insisting that music shall not always be sub- 
ordinate, not always in the fringe, not always simply a pleasant but unnecessary 
decoration, also maintain that even for these minor contributions much more time 
and effort is required than teachers not skilled in music apparently conceive. 
Music in an integrated program not only frequently demands prolonged search- 
ing for material, special treatment of it to make it available for the particular 
group; considerable time for the mastering of it by the executants; but also a skill 
in vocal and instrumental performance which cannot be guaranteed by the occa- 
sional demands of the integrated program. The necessary techniques for what 
seems to the non-musician a very simple task are often obtainable only through 
prolonged application to other material which is preliminary to what is needed 
for the integrated program requirements. A class which is studying Finland may 
well desire to have the members of the group play Sibelius’s Finlandia but this is 
quite out of the question unless there are enough players who have had sufficient 
individual and group instruction to cope with the difficulties of the Sibelius 
score. It is for reasons such as these that music educators doggedly maintain that 
while music, not only willing but anxious to co-operate in the plan of the inte- 
grated program, as far as possible, must not lose its identity in such a program and 
must not surrender its claims to become an important, in fact, indispensable inte- 
gration core. In other words, the a cappella choir, the orchestra, the band, the 
theory class, and other musical activities discussed at length in various chapters 
of this volume, are sufficiently broad in their relations to the lives of the students 
to be set down as centers of integration. 

How May Music Equitably Contribute? 

Let us therefore summarize conditions under which music may fairly contrib- 
ute to the high .school program of integration. 

1. In all important projects a well-rounded musical expert shall take part 
in the discussions in which the project is formulated, and shall be free 
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to attend the sessions of the group using the music, often enough to assist 
in the adequate inclusion of music. 

2. In the music teacher’s program this subject shall be given the proportion- 
ate recognition which is allotted to teachers of English, history, or other 
subjects involved. 

3. Equal recognition shall be given to the students for the preparation of 
their music contributions. 

4. Provisions for musical material, such as reference books, printed music, 
procuring of instruments, etc., shall be made again on a basis paralleling 
the provisions for English, history and the like. (The making of bricks 
without straws may be defensible in illustrating the troubles the Hebrews 
had in Egypt, but its parallel in providing music for integrated programs 
frequently produces results that are anything but justifiable education- 
ally.) 

5. Contributions from musical groups outside of the class which is working 
on a unit of study shall be arranged sufficiently in advance so that the 
orderly progress of this group shall not be seriously interfered with. 

It is evident that these five conditions contemplate an arrangement by which 
there shall be mutual respect and co-operation between the teachers of the various 
subjects in the high school. When an integration topic arises from any one of 
them, the instructors in all the others should gladly make such contributions as 
they can, knowing full well that benefits will be mutual. When, however, as 
will often happen, a topic is chosen which makes but slight use of subjects other 
than the one in which the topic arose, the necessity for interrelating will be 
greatly reduced and the direction will rest very largely with a single subject 
teacher. In relation to music this means that there will constantly be two streams 
of musical activity, — those in which music forms practically the entire subject of 
study and those in which music is but one contributing factor.^® 


Examples of Music in Integrated Programs 

All that remains before closing this chapter is to cite some examples or experi- 
ments with integrated programs. Martha Alice Mackenzie of the San Bernardino, 
California High School, gives this example of correlation with English.^^ 

Chester R. Duncan in an addresb, "Music in an Integrated Program," MENC Yearbook, 1938, 
discusses problems connected with the installation of the basic or core program which has had con- 
siderable vogue in the extreme western part of the United States. His paper is based largely on 
replies to a questionnaire sent to forty-hve school systems "which were reputedly developing an in- 
tegrative curriculum.” He summarizes his findings in the following statements: "My present thinking 
on the subject is thit there is no call for us to make a choice between total abandonment of specialized 
music on the one hand, or to keep aloof from the integrative aspects of the program on the other. I 
believe that for the present we should maintain our special provisions for music instruction and at the 
same time lend every assistance and encouragement possible to the integrative program, in other words, 
just because special provisions for music exist in the school is no reason why the director of the in- 
tegrative program should exclude music from that phase of the work." 

” "Fusion of Music with Academic Subjects," in MENC Yearbook, 1935. 
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Greater interest can be aroused by having the class hear music which is linked 
definitely with the literature of a particular period. For example: The ballet music 
from Faust, by Gounod, may be used to create desire for a fuller knowledge of the 
life of the Egyptians. T1 e ballet opens with the "Dance of the Nubian Slaves." 
Salammho, by Flaubert, describes Carthage »nd introduces pictures of slave-life and 
the Nubians. The theme of Cleopatra and the Golden Cup introduces the famous 
queen of Egypt. In this connection the student might read The Life of Cleopatra by 
Plutarch, from which Shakespeare derived his Antony and Cleopatra. The “Antique 
Dance” brings forth Aspasia. She was a highly cultivated woman who greatly influ- 
enced Pericles and the ruler of ancient Adiens; one should read Plutarch on. Pericles 
and histories of Greece in the Periclean age. During the dance of Cleopatra and her 
slaves, Lais appears, she was a professional beauty to whom the Corinthians built a 
statue. The charming “Mirror Dance" of Helen of Troy will lend interest to the 
reading of The Iliad, The Odyssey, The Aeneid. 

John L. Wilsbach gives some information regarding a graduating exercise 
undertaken largely to save the expense of an imported speaker, which was re- 
ported in a Holyoke, Massachusetts newspaper as follows : 

HoUoihe High School Class of 1932 Graduates in Poet's Corner of Westminster Abbey 
Class of 340 Is Graduated in Shrine of English Literature 

This year the graduating class has chosen for its theme "Cultural Epochs in 
Civilization." The departments of history, music, household arts, manual training, and 
oral expression are carrying the brunt of the burden. A feature common to bom last 
year’s program and that of this year, is that practically all of the material used has been 
and is being taken out of work normally covered during the progress of the school year. 
The setting of the Abbey was painted by the students. 

Briefly, the epochs of culture and the phases to be touched upon this year are: 
Egypt — the cradle of civilization; Greece — ^with her contribution of beauty, truth, and 
freedom; Rome — the giver of law and order; Palestine and righteousness; the Middle 
Ages, with people clinging to the hope held out by religion; the Renaissance and new 
learning; and finally the modem age and its contribution of science. 

The media by which this program is to be carried out are pictured slides 
and action, such as living pictures, tableaux, and short dramatic sketches with chorus 
as well as orchestral accompaniment. 

W. A. McCall has been instrumental in publishing a hundred or more 
pamphlets which contain reports of successful teaching projects on a great variety 
of topics taught to children from the primary grades through the high school. In 
his Editor’s Preface Dr. McCall writes: 

Every teacher knows that il is one thing to have a knowledge of sound educa- 
tional principles and a very different thing to make them function in the presence of 
forty diverse and distracting pupil personalities. All the teachers of the nation are en- 
gaged in a vast experiment to tuscover better ways of incorporating these principles in 
practicable materials and procedures. 

The Lesson Unit Series has been established in order that teachers may share with 
one another those discoveries which promise to make both teaching and learning hap- 
pier and more effective. 

““Project* in the Interrelation of Muaic and Other Hi^h School Subjects," in MENC Yearbook, 
1933. 

“ Teacher's Lesson Unit Series, Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The pamphlets are sold at prices averaging about twenty-five cents each. 
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Teachers scarcely need to be reminded tlrat the best use of the lesson units will be 
for general guidance only- They will find in them many rich suggestions, a variety of 
helpful alternatives, and such immediately available and dependable basic proced- 
ures that their minds may be sufficiently free from strain to germinate ideas, recognize 
fertile leads, and do genuinely creative teaching. 

Only a few of the units center around music but many of them make use of 
music. Even from those which make no mention of music, suggestions may he 
drawn which would be helpful for the construction of units involving music. 
For instance, pamphlet number 97 contains two units, the first devoted to social 
science and the second to the contributions of modern science to our civilization, 
both being planned for grades IX-XII. There are many helpful references. Of 
the social science unit the author, P. Merville Larson, writes: 


The outline cavers six units of study: The Family, Religion, Education, Govern- 
ment, Business, and Social Problems, the last being in turn divided into Population, 
Crime, Poverty, and Defectives. The purpose has been to give the students a broad 
view of these institutions and problems, with the ultimate objective. Tolerance. 

Macon E. Barnes in his unit on Modem Science presents a very illuminating 
account of how the project was initiated in the first and second meetings of the 
club. This is followed by sections which describe the teacher’s preparation of 
the study guide; what happened at the third class meeting when the class re- 
ported on the books which they had found available for reference; what was done 
by both the teacher and the pupils during ensuing study periods; what developed 
during the conference after material had been gathered, and finally how the 
pupils organized the units. 

In pamphlet number 98 three units are presented : The Correlation of His- 
tory, English, and Latin (grade IX) by Marian W. Campbell; Roman Civiliza- 
tion (grades VII to IX) by Virginia B. Smith; The Rise of Modem Italy (grade 
VIII) by W. Harry Snyder. In addition to a clear presentation of the procedure 
used in developing these units, very helpful references are given which might 
well be used by the teacher of music in the fitting of activities into units based 
upon any of these topics. 

Pamphlet number 96 is devoted entirely to music. Lilia Belle Pitts presents in 
great detail the material used in connection with a unit on Primitive Musicians in 
the New Vi^orld and another on Music in an Ancient World, both of them 
worked out in junior high school classes. Jean Mackie Gray has a unit on Scenes 
Famous in Songs, which she developed with a fifth grade. Miss Pitts presents her 
Activities and Materials under the following headings: Singing, Listening, Per- 
forming, Creating, Reading Assignments, Pictures, and Noteblxiks. There are 
also sections on integrations with other school subjects and educational results 
and appreciative attitudes developed. In addition to a bibliography for children 
there is one for teachers. As our final paragraph we quote the point of view 
which apparently animates this vivid teacher in her devotion to the integrated 
program.®® 


» Lilia Belle 
1938. 


Pitts, “The Advantage to Music of an Integrated Program,” MENC Ytarhaak, 
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specialist and the amateur. Some schools apparently believe that their best con- 
tribution is to assist a comparatively few talented students to become musical 
leaders in the community; others proceed on the theory that an intelligent and 
appreciative public should be the aim, and hence that a large number, if not 
all, of the students should he given instruction in music, principally on the side 
of listening, with performance treated mainly as a means of producing apprecia- 
tion of what the mote talented musicians do. Which point of view will result in 
the greatest benefit to the community? 

Democracy seems loath to accept the former point of view because it smacks 
too much of the old aristocratic conception of a few leaders and a large number 
of followers. Our schools seem to be striving to raise the level of the entire mass 
and consequently our high schools have enrolled steadily increasing numbers of 
our children, and of these an ever increasing percentage are entering junior col- 
leges and other higher institutions. But expanding the number of fairly well 
educated people by no means does away with the need of leadership. 

How then is this issue to be decid^? To be consistent, must we not follow 
the trend of general education and give some training to all the children, trusting 
that in doing this, we shall bring to light much more talent than would be at- 
tracted by small selective classes? But, having uncovered special music talent, 
would it not be negligent of the need of developing leaders in our democracy 
if this talent were left unutilized and unguided in our schools? Our answer, 
then, to this issue is that we must first provide opportunities for all the children 
to obtain at least enough acquaintance with music through performance and lis- 
tening so that music will be a vital factor in their lives. After the neqds of 
the mass are attended to. opportunities, as far as is feasible under local condi- 
tions, must be provided for the more talented students to develop their powers. 

Brass Quartet, Proviso High School, 

Maywood, Illinois. 
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The more I study the philosophy of integration the more I am convinced that it is 
not a scientific, hut an aesthetic approach to education. Like the artist, the makers oi 
integrated programs tend to clarify and to simplify hy omitting nonesscntials, by se- 
lecting the significant and then composing and harmonizing these elements in com- 
municable and appealing form. Furthermore, the art analogy holds m their puipnse, 
which is to move and to stir to life the art spirit, incipient to a degree in every learner 
of life. And the art spirit, in essence, is the creative instinct, restless, searching, daring, 
resourceful, persistent, inventive and eventually self-expressive. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Does the material in the early part of this chapter seem to you so largely theoretical 
that it has no present significant hearing upon the music program in the high schools with 
which you are acquainted? If your reply tu tliis question is negative, cite the events or cir- 
cumstances which make you believe that the topic is already a vital one. If your answer is 
an affirmative one, state why you think the authors have devoted so much space to this 
topic. 

2. Using as criteria the distinctions set forth in this chapter, classify educational in- 
stitutions, with which you are familiar, as espousing the subject matter curriculum or the 
experience curriculum. Include in your survey secular and religious education as you have 
come in contact with it from your childhood to the present day. 

3. Have a "Spelldown” or a “Definition Bee” with all of the general educational 
terms mentioned under the heading Integration and Other Terms Defined. If you are not 
satisfied with the information given in this chapter, you are at liberty to draw upon the 
dictionary or other educational texts to support your views. It probably will be necessary 
to have an adjudicator or judge to decide disputed points. What are the arguments for and 
against having music taught by a general subject matter teacher or by a music specialist? 
Do these same arguments apply to the teaching of English, mathematics, and history? 

4. Have you had the experience of observing a high school teacher of another subject 
who involved music in her work and prepared and directed the musical offering herself? 
If so, describe the results and compare them with what you think might have happened if 
a music teacher had been in charge of the musical portion. Is one plan always better than 
the other? 

5. What specific examples can you give to prove the truth of the following sentence 
from the quotation under the heading The Application to Music ? — 

For it has long been obvious to the thoughtful music educator that music can bring 

to many areas of learning elements of interest and enrichment that would be lacking 

if music were omitted from the activities through which the learning is going on. 

6. How adequately, in your opinion, do the authors cover the ground in the section 
headed The Art Experience Described? Does the text reflect what has happened in your 
experiences with art? 

7. Do you consider the examples given under Selecting Music for Integration, namely, 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze” and Beethoven’s "Turkish March,” to be as unsatisfac- 
tory as the writers who mentioned them apparently did? Can you cite other examples which 
you have seen used that had as litde justification for integrating as these two? 

8. Do you consider the treatment of Palestrina’s “Adoramus Te” and Henry Hadley’s 
setting of the “Gettysburg Address,” mentioned later in this same section, more satisfac- 
tory? Can you cite other examples of satisfactory uses of music for Integrating? 

9. Use as criteria for testing the value of any material mentioned in the discussion of 
topics 6 and 7, the six headings which are given under What Does Integration Contribute 
to the Music Program? Upon how many examples is the class fairly well agreed? 

10. Does the material printed under Guarding Against Music Losses and How May 
Music Equitably Contribute seem to you half-hearted, grudging, and non-co-operative? Can 
a good integrating program be developed if the music teacher insists on maintaining the 
ideas presented therein? 

11. Select one or two of the examples presented in the final section and evaluate 
them as to whether they are satisfactory both from what they contribute to the general edu- 
cation of the student and the forwarding of the music program in the high school. 
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Practical Hints on Conducting 

C onducting consists of leading a group of singers or players in the rendition 
of a musical composition. The conductor indicates the tempo, the dynamics, 
the rhythmic structure and mood of the composition by more or less conventional 
movements of arm and hand — ^usually with a baton; but above and beyond this 
conventional time-beating is the visible manifestation of the conductor’s inner 
personal response to the music which he is interpreting. His feelings are indi- 
cated by changes of facial expression; by significant movements of arms, hands, 
trunk, and head; and by various muscular tensions and flections of the entire 
body. TTius, through suggestion rather than words, the conductor inspires the 
performers to render the music in accordance with what he considers its proper 
interpretation. 


The First Two Elements in Good Conducting 

Good conducting is, first of all, clear: there must be no possibility that the 
conductor’s signals will be misunderstood. The chorus or orchestra will begin 
exactly together because the conductor has given a signal that is easily seen and 
readily followed. They will stop precisely together for the same reason. They 
will sing more loudly or more softly, more slowly or more quickly, because the 
signals by means of which the conductor demands these effects are clear. 

Good conducting is, in the second place, expressive. The conductor is always 
conducting a musical composition, be it folk song or symphony; and he is making 
obvious to others his reactions to the general mood of the piece, its formal struc- 
ture, as well as the feelings aroused in him by the music, expecting in this way 
to evoke in those whom he is conducting an intellectual and emotional response 
that is at least somewhat akin to his. 

A Difficulty To Be Overcome 

Most of us have been trained from youth to repress our feelings. In the old 
days the child who sat still was referred to as “good”; and the lively, imaginative, 
inventive boy or girl was constantly being scolded and told to “be good.” Our 
ideas of “goodness” and “badness” have changed considerably since the turn of 
the century, and today children are much more natural, far freer, and infinitely 
more expressive than they used to be. While they are small, that is; for as soon 
as the child grows to the age of nine or ten he learns that he cannot safely show 
his feelings and desires for fear of censure or at least misunderstanding. So he 

[ 404 ] 
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begins to develop a protective armor consisting of a conventional type of facial 
expression, a repressed and artificial physical demeanor, and a habit of concealing 
his real feelings and allowing to come forth only those types of speech and action 
that will be approved by parents, teachers, and other adult associates. 

When children are alone together and are certain that no adult is eaves- 
dropping, they sometimes leave off this mask of artificiality and get rid of their 
constraint to such an extent that they express themselves freely. At such times 
the child who is thought to he self-conscious, awkward, and quiet, even to the 
point of being "tongue-tied,” often becomes voluble in expression, lithe and 
graceful in body, and dominating in leadership. But when he returns to his home 
or school, he once more assumes the role of a self-conscious “good” boy or girl. 
As adolescence dawns and waxes, the fear of expressing oneself freely grows 
apace and finally hy the time the boy has become a man, he has grown so thick 
a protective armor that many an individual lives on for forty, fifty, sixty years 
longer without ever again showing his real self even to a single other human 
being. 

The conductor must lead his chorus or orchestra by revealing to them his 
deepest feelings and by expressing through appropriate movements the mood as 
well as the structure of the music. So in order to conduct well the individual must 
release himself from any fear of revealing his true inward state, and must bare 
his very soul to his followers. 

It is this revelation of an artistic soul that constitutes real conducting, for the 
conductor works largely by suggestion. It is not so much the words he uses to 
convey his feelings and ideas, as the significant movements of his arms and 
trunk, and the mobile and expressive power of his face, for these give his chorus 
or orchestra a true insight into the workings of both his mind and his spirit. 
If these workings are portrayed with sufficient vividness hy his body and if 
they are accepted as appropriate and authoritative, we who play or sing follow 
our leader gladly. Often we do not know with our minds exactly what the con- 
ductor wants, nor even what responses we are making to his demands. Sometimes 
it is almost as though we were hypnotized; as though another mind — a master 
mind — ^were controlling our reactions. This extreme type of control is of course 
experienced only when one is performing supremely moving music under the 
direction of a genuinely great personality. 

Suggestion, then, is the psychological basis of conducting, and the real power 
of the conductor inheres in his ability to express his feelings so vividly that he 
virtually dominates the artistic response of his followers through the significance 
of his gestures and the vividness of his changes in facial expression. 

The Third and Fourth Items 

In the third place, good conducting is sincere. It is the conductor’s real self, 
his inner spirit, that is responding to Ae music. It is not just a superficial striv- 
ing for effect, but the frank and genuine response of a musically sensitive person- 
ality to the thought and feeling of a musical composition. The conductor studies 
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the music, masters it, allows it to take possession of him, to enter into him. Now 
he grants us the inestimable privilege of sharing his innermost thoughts and 
feelings with regard to this particular composition. It is the very soul of the 
artist that is stripped naked before us, and through such a revelation of himself — 
if he is a real artist — ^he also enables us to catch a glimpse of the soul of the 
master mind that created the composition. All this must be sincere or it represents 
the very essence of futility. 

Finally, good conducting exalts the composition and the composer and gives 
them the center of the stage, while the conductor stands aside with a sweep of 
the arm and exclaims “Lo, a masterpiece!” This is closely related to sincerity, and 
yet a conductor may be very sincere and yet terribly obtrusive. If he makes move- 
ments that are either noticeably graceful or objectionably awkward; if he talks 
so that his voice can be heard by the audience; if he — or she! — dresses so strik- 
ingly that one thinks of the conductor’s costume instead of the music; — all these 
and similar things result in the conductor obtruding himself and thus constitut- 
ing a barrier between the music and the audience. Good conducting is unob- 
trusive. 


Great Conducting 

In addition to these four factors, great conducting is inspiring. It lifts us up 
— ^both performers and listeners — so that we forget the dullness and the pain of 
everyday life and are vouchsafed the priceless privilege of living — for a brief 
moment at least — in a world of ecstacy. The great conductor is not merely an 
excellent musician, he is a great personality, and such a one has power to thrill, 
to carry us to the very heights of sublimity, that is godlike in its scope. But there 
are only a few of these, and when we ordinary mortals meet one we fall on 
our knees in reverence, humbly whispering, ‘‘Lead us, oh Master, where thou 
wilt, and we will follow." Great conducting is inspiring as is almost no other 
human experience. 

So we come to our formula : The conductor must be an excellent musician; 
he must be artistically sensitive; he must be a strong and versatile personality; 
and he must have the power of revealing and expressing ideas and feelings with 
his body so that, by suggestion, appropriate states of feeling and intellect may 
be aroused in tbe performers whom he is conducting. In so inspiring his follow- 
ers, he must not obtrude himself to such an extent that the audience forgets 
the music in observing his antics. Therefore we say again : Good conducting is 
clear; it is expressive; it is sincere; it is unobtrusive. Great conducting, in addition 
to these four things, is inspiring, exalting — to both performers and audience. 

The Teacher's Growth as Conductor 

In addition to studying music continually and indefatigably, the ambitious 
teacher will seek various other means of personal growth so that he may become 
an even more forceful and authoritative leader and inspirer. He will read widely 
— both in literature about music and in other fields; he will seek contact with 
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fine people — both mubicians and others; he will travel; he will attend concerts 
and festivals; he will affiliate himself with teachers’ organizations and participate 
in their meetings. And as he grows finer and wiser as musician and personality, 
he will develop greater strength and confidence, he will forget his petty fears 
and his narrow attitudes and he will thus grow steadily in strength and charm 
of character and personality, all this will make him a more effective and a more 
forceful leader. 

Finally, if our teacher of high school music is to become an excellent con- 
ductor, he will study the art and technique of conducting. To learn to conduct 
well, one must practice conducting. Many excellent musicians do not conduct 
well. Many conductors of high school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, choruses 
and choirs do not succeed in evoking the finest musical responses from their 
organizations because they have never really learned the technique of conducting; 
they have never tried to analyze the movements and signs used by the best con- 
ductors; they have never intelligently practiced conducting} 

Anyone who has at least reasonably good musicianship and a strong sense of 
leadership can learn to conduct. But he will have to practice conducting; and 
even as in the case of the self-taught golfer who decides that the time has now 
come to get beyond the “90 class” and who finds that the golf “pro” to whom h6 
goes for advice tells him to forget all that he has been doing and start all over 
again; so the fairly good conductor who wishes to become a really good conductor, 
one who gets the maximum of musical response from his ensemble group — such 
a one will often have to discard many of nis hit-or-miss habits and practice for 
hours on "the technique of the baton.” This is not a treatise on conducting and 
the most we can do in a single chapter is to give the ambitious teacher of senior 
high school music a few bits of practical advice. 

Practical Hints for Increasing the Efficiency of Your Conducting 

1. Use the conventional baton movements as a basis. These are as follows: 


or 


TWO-BEAT MEASURE 


THREE-BEAT MEASURE FOUR-BEAT MEASURE 
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SIX-BEAT MEASURE 



VERT SLOW 

two-beat measure 


VERY SLOW 
THREE-BEAT MEASURE 


2. Keep the baton moving throughout the beat, but let there be a point to 
each beat. At this ‘point” the muscles contract and the baton moves toward the 
bottom of the beat as definitely as the hammer moves toward the tack head. Hat- 
ing reached the “point,” the muscles instantly relax and the baton makes a free 
and \ art mg motement toward the bottom of the next beat, where the muscles 
again contract as the “point" is reached. This alternation of contracting and re 
laving muscles gites the beat definiteness on the one hand, and continuity and 
flevibilitt on the other. Each beat is clear and precise, and yet the rhjthm /loirs. 

Often the poor conductor's beats are like the hops of a rabbit — jerks and 
awkward. But they should rather be like the loping of a gazelle. Continuous 
mo\ ement through the beat represents the flow of the rhythm, and most musical 
rhsthm flows gracefull) and continuously. Therefore, jerky, spasmodic move 
ments on the conductor's part are wrong — ^wrong because the conductor’s moie- 
ments are expected to represent the music, rather than the awkwardness, the in- 
eptitude of the individual who is trying to conduct. Cultivate a long, flowing 
beat at first, practice on slow movements (such songs as ‘ Belies e me if all those 
endearing soung charms” and “Lead, Kindly Light” are excellent to work svith), 
take off most of your clothes so you will feel free and unrestrained, and do not 
hesitate to employ movements of exaggerated size while practicing, feel the for- 
svard surge, the continuous flow of the music, closing your eyes if necessary and 
“letting s ourself go” a bit, make certain that your wrist, elbow, and shoulder 
are all free. If your wrist is stiff, lay the baton aside for the time being and prac- 
tice svrist movements. See to it especially that the wrist bends backward as the 
arm swings back toward the ear before it comes down on the accented beat of 
the measure. If it still refuses to loosen up, try the following: let your arm and 
hand hang at your side and shake the hand loose; now pat your left arm with 
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the right hand, noting how the wrist hends as you “pat”; now take up the baton 
and strike an imaginary point in the air as though cracking a whip. Look at 
the wrist and concentrate on your muscular and kinesthetic sensations as you 
do these various things; now try again to “beat time” with your wrist as free as it 
was when you patted your arm and cracked the whip. Hold the baton between 
thumb and forefinger, and do not let the other three fingers touch the stick at all 
at first. This will relieve the pull of the muscles across the wrist and will tend 
to loosen it. 

Such freedom of the wrist as we are advocating will give your beat a delicacy 
and a precision that simply cannot be achieved when only the elbow and shoul- 
der joints are used. It is just as impossible to conduct with precision and delicacy 
of nuance if the wrist is stiff as it is to play the violin with elbow and shoulder 
movements only. For this reason we urge you to make a real effort to free your 
wrist, practicing ten or fifteen minutes a day for six months if necessary to attain 
your goal. 

3. In preparing for an attack, proceed as follows: 

(1) Imagine the sound of the opening measures of the composition, hear- 
ing the tones, feeling the mood and tempo. (Close your eyes if nec- 
essary, in order that you may have actual auditory imagery.) Yon 
must be able to hear the music m your inner ear and to feel the tempo 
in your muscles before the sounds actually start. This will give you 
the general mood and the tempo and will thus prepare you for con- 
ducting the attack. (It is assumed of course that you have previously 
studied the music until you know it thoroughly.) 

(2) Now raise yourself to a commanding posture, with baton high, elbow 
well away from the body, trunk free — and feel yourself to be the mas- 
ter of the situation. Look your performers in the eye and wait for 
them to get instruments in position or bodies erect for singing. 

(3) When every eye is upon you — and not before! — give a slight prepara- 
tory movement and then let the baton drive toward the point of 
attack. If the composition begins on the strong beat, the preliminary 
movement is upward and the attacking beat downward; but if it 
begins on a weak beat the preliminary movement is toward the right 
and the attacking beat is down to the left. In either case the baton 
is to be held near enough to the face so that the members of chorus 
or orchestra may be able to see your eyes as well as the baton; or, 
rather, the baton as well as your eyes! It is through the medium of 
the eye that the conductor, like every other type of leader, establishes 
rapport between himself and his followers, and it is psychologically 
silly for the conductor to stand before a group of musicians with 
baton held as far away from his face as possible. He is holding their 
attention with his eyes, and the baton should be placed at such a point 
that the performers can see both eyes and baton — ^if the conducting 
movements are to have the greatest efficiency. 
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Select two songs such as America and The Star Spangled Banner 
and practice the mode of attack that has just been described. This 
will give you a feeling of power and confidence such as you have 
probably never before had, and will result in such precision of attack 
that you will be delighted — ^as will your musicians and your audience 
also. 

4. In conducting a release, make certain that every eye is upon you and 
that your performers can see both your baton and your eyes. Now make a 
quick movement upward, followed immediately by a quick movement 
downward, the baton driving toward a point again, with absolute con 
fidence on the conductor’s part that precisely at this point the performers 
will cut the tone off. If the released tone is to be followed at once by 
another tone, as often happens, the cut-off movement will be upward or 
toward the right in order that the baton may be in the proper place for con- 
ducting the attack on this next tone. The precise release of a chord is as 
important in ensemble music as the precise attack, and we suggest that 
the conductor practice the final phrase of a number of songs until he gets 
the knack. Let him also look up a dozen or two songs with holds in them 
and practice cutting off the hold and at once proceeding with the next 
phrase. “Practice makes perfect” — in piano, in golf, in bridge, and in 
conducting! 

5. Conduct with a baton unless the group is very small. There is a fad 
just now of conducting without a baton, the assumption being that the 
conductor will then be more free and will accordingly conduct more 
expressively. But this is a wrong assumption. The violinist must have a 
bow, the king must have a mace, and the conductor must have a baton' 
The baton is not only a symbol of authority, making its holder feel that 
he is more of a leader; it is also a means of extending one arm and hand so 
that the beat may be more easily seen and therefore more readily fol- 
lowed. In addition, the baton actually makes the small, subtle move- 
ments of hand and wrist more visible and therefore easier to follow. A 
movement of the hand that is not more than in inch in scope, when trans- 
ferred to the tip end of the baton becomes half a foot or more long. It is 
thus more easily followed, just as “low gear” transmits the whole power 
of the motor to a motionless car with greater effectiveness than “high 
gear” does. 

With a small group of seven or eight or a dozen the conductor who 
has trained his singers or players and who wishes to conduct just as un 
obtrusively as possible, may get as good results without a baton. But the 
larger the group, the less they have rehearsed under this conductor, and 
the less experienced they are, the more is baton conducting desirable. If 
this is true, then the conductor of high school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choirs, and choruses should use a baton practically all the time. It is pos- 
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When the community is large enough there seems to be justification for having 
a special curriculum, even a separate building for children who are talented in 
the arts and who are desirous of doing extensive work in them.^ 

The Second Issue: Statement 

How shall music be administered or scheduled? Shall some music be re- 
quired of all students? Or shall it all be elective in the high schools? Whether 
presented on a required or elective basis, shall the music in the secondary school 
be conceived as one general course involving something of many aspects, so 
that all interests will be met, or shall the work be differentiated into a number 
of distinctly different aspects of music? Stated another way, shall the general 
music course, characteristic of the junior high school, be continued throughout 
the senior high school, or shall it he replaced by specialized offerings? 

The Second Issue Discussed 

With a subject such as music, in which the attitude of the student is highly 
important, is it not fatal, for effective work, to have members of the class who 
are present not because they want to be there but because they are required to 
take the course? Does not progress in music study depend so much upon special 
talent that it is wasteful and annoying to both class and teacher to enroll stu- 
dents who are not definitely qualified for the branch undertaken? Finally, are 
not the atmosphere and progress of an elective class so much better than what 
prevails in a required class that everyone is happier and profits more — including 
those who are not in the class? 

These are the three main arguments which are used to support the idea of 
elective rather than required music in the high school. But is there not some- 
thing to be said in favor of at least some required music for all students? Is not 
music in these days approaching the status of that common means of communica- 
tion which is the basis of the universal requirement of English throughout the 
high school? Does music not have at least dre possibility of aiding in developing 
emotional stability and health which in the bodily aspect is the defense of the 
increasing requirement of physical education throughout the high school? Is 
there not need of considerable special talent for outstanding work in English 
and physical education as well as in practically all other high school subjects? 
If, in these days of emotional strain, the value of music for all people be con- 
ceded, as it seems to be to a greater and greater extent, may we not solve prob- 
lems of discipline and lack of spontaneous interest by better teaching? Music 
participation is on the increase largely because of the interest of students who 
realize its benefits. Has the school administration met its responsibilities in the 
case of those who are not yet awakened to what music can do for them? Must 

^ The New York Hit'll School of Music aiitl Art adniiu 400 talented children each year, thus 
taking hetwceii 1 and 2 per cent of all the children of the class or year enrolled in the high schools 
of Greater New York. (See Appendix AlO for extensive quotations from the Course of Study.) 
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sible to conduct gracefully and expressively with baton in hand, and we 
advise you strongly to practice until you can do it. 

6. Train your left hand to supplement and reinforce your right, rather than 
letting it merely repeat what the right hand does. Most amateur con- 
ductors do the same thing with hoth hands : if the right hand moves down- 
ward, the left hand moves downward too, if it moves outward or upward, 
the left hand follows. This is harmless if the right hand can do everything 
there is to do, but where there is more to do than one hand can manage 
the conductor should be able to call on the other one to help. To accom- 
plish this end the conductor must have trained his hands to act inde- 
pendently of one another so that while the baton hand is busy at its task, 
the other hand may be called upon to indicate a change in dynamics, an 
entrance, an accent, or any one of a dozen other things. Use the left 
hand for making the attack more forceful if you like, hut let it hang by 
your side the rest of the time except when it has some definite function of 
its own to perform. 

7. When studying your music preparatory to conducting it, note and mark 
the spots that will probably be difficult for your performers and work out 
specific methods of conducting such places so that your signals will be 
perfectly clear and therefore easily followed. In practicing piano or 
violin, the student often has to “take certain passages to pieces,” analyzing 
them, slowing down the tempo, finding special techniques for making 
them easier to play and therefore more perfect. The conductor does not 
often do this but he might well emulate the performing musician in this 
respect, thus saving many repetitions at the rehearsal and often insuring 
a far more perfect performance. 

In preparing to conduct choral music, the conductor must also make a care- 
ful study of the words. In many cases the text contains the key to almost 
the entire expression of the music — ^its tempo, its dynamic level, its sub- 
tleties of nuance, of shading. And in all cases the singers produce their 
effects by singing words made up of vowels and consonants which must 
be sung in such a way that the most favorable tone production is insured, 
that the rhythmic values may be well delineated, and that the text may be 
understood — at least in part! — ^by the audience. All this imposes upon 
the choral conductor an immensely difficult task — a task which he can 
perform adequately only if he studies the words just as carefully as he 
studies the music. The implication is, of course, that the really fine choral 
conductor must be a singer and must have studied diction from the singer’s 
standpoint. 

Study the text therefore, read it aloud as expressively as you can, sing the 
various parts, and mark certain places that must be done in particular 
ways. And do all this before even your first rehearsal of each composition. 

8. Finally, let the conductor always stand in a commanding posture, with 
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his eyes on his performers and with his baton easily seen by all. Fre- 
quently -wben the conductor taps on the desk for attention he looks so 
little like a commander that but scant attention is paid to him. And often 
the beat is so low that the members of a large chorus who are sitting 
near the back simply cannot see the beat. After trying faithfully for a 
time to wriggle or rise into a position where they can see, such singers 
finally give it up and do the best they can by following the voices of 
those in front. The conductor must feel like a leader, he must look like a 
leader, and his heat must be easily seen or it cannot be followed. By “feel- 
ing like a leader” we do not mean an ostentatious and bumptious type of 
leadership. As a matter of fact the best conductors are usually friendlv 
and relaxed except during “big moments” in the music. But they have 
a certain quiet confidence in themselves that is an absolute sine qua non 
if the conducting is to be authoritative, and they bold their batons high 
enough to be seen. 


Of such stuff is good conducting made, and the high school director of or- 
chestras, bands, choruses, and glee clubs who takes these bits of advice to heart 
and begins at once to analyze his own conducting and to practice daily in order 
that he may increase his conducting technique — such a one will find that the 
singing and playing of his groups will improve noticeably. Good conducting 
is conducting which produces the best possible musical response, and to achiei e 
that power well repays serious attention and effort. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What application, if any, to the general idea of conducting does this old saying 
have — "A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still"? How is the con- 
ductor to "inspire” others that there are no unconvinced wills? 

2. Is it sufficient if the conducting is clear and expressive'’ Must it not also be appeal- 
ing so as to gain support'’ Can this usually he taken for granted’ Have you known cases in 
which the conductor had to gain the endorsement of his pupils before they would respond 
even to clear and expressive conducting’ When such was the case was a “disciplinary” 
problem involved? 

3. How powerful is “suggestion” in conducting’ What examples can you cite? 

4. .On the basis of the four or five essentials discussed as characterizing good or great 
conducting, evaluate a number of conductors whom you have observed. Do not hesitate to 
include some of your classmates whom you may evaluate on the basis of what they promise 
to become if they develop their present powers adequately. 

5. Did you ever take a course in conducting or did you just “pick it up”’ Have you 
practiced baton technique as one practices piano or violin’ 

6. What do you think of the authors’ statements about using a baton’ Have you ever 
thought that a certain conductor whom you know might get better effects with a baton 
than he is getting without one’ What basis have you for such an opinion’ 

7. Do you sometimes hear orchestras, bands, and choral groups that do not perform 
well just because they are not being well conducted’ Do you ever feel that you could make 
them sing or play better if you were the conductor’ If so, is this because you are merely a 
strong leader, or because you have practiced conducting and have definitely trained your- 
self to do certain things’ 

8. Some conductors use the left hand for the following purposes; CO to reinforce or 
"double” the right hand, thus adding importance if the right hand alone has been doing the 
conducting movements; (2]) to indicate the sustaining of a tone for more than one pulse — 
the right hand in the meantime continuing to mark the pulses; C3} to suggest interpretation 
or marks of expression, while the right hand, with the baton, marks the fundamental 
rhythm. Exemplify these three uses with several songs. 

9. In various text books you will find diagrams of the movements made by the baton 
or hand for the various meters. Compare them with those printed in this chapter and also 
w'lth the movements of conductors you have observed. 

10. Some conductors, when a composition begins with a pulse other than the strong 
one (indicated by a down beat), start their beating with light or shadow movements for the 
pulses which would precede, in an actual measure, the first tone, and then beat vigorously 
for the first sung or played tone. 'What do you think of the idea? How would you start 
The Marseillaise? 




Portion of the floor plan of the auditorium and surround- 
ing rooms in the Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Note generous space allotted to music activities. 
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Housing and Equipment 

P ROVISIONS for housing and equipment should he and usually are made on 
the basis of the use to which they are to be put. An ancient author on the 
elements of architecture wrote, "Well-building hath three conditions: commodity, 
firmness, and delight.” Many of our older school buildings are good to look at, 
are staunchly built, but are sadly lacking in commodiousness, convenience, and 
utility for many of the high school subjects. That this discrepancy between build- 
ing accommodations and curriculum needs is due to a failure, at the time these 
buildings were planned, to understand how certain subjects were to develop in 
the school program, is shown by the strikingly different plans of modem school 
buildings. Music and several other subjects, therefore, except in communities 
which have recently erected high school buildings, are suffering from the prob- 
lems of maladjustment which arise when the endeavor is made “to put new wine 
into old bottles.” 

With the development of music instruction from a very incidental supple- 
mentary activity to an independent subject of great extent and variety, it is not 
strange that plants which were constructed with no special thought for the needs 
of music, should have made many readjustments necessary. Oftentimes these 
adjustments were only temporary makeshifts because provisions could not easily 
be made for the desirable artistic surroundings and particularly for the special 
need of soundproofing the music classes — to protect both themselves and their 
neighbors.^ 

This chapter, therefore, should discuss both what can be done to make ade- 
quate provision for music instruction in buildings constmcted with no thought of 
music; and also what accommodation should be provided for music when plans 
are drawn for new buildings. Naturally, the ideals of a new building will influ- 
ence attempts to readjust arrangements in old buildings. Frequently the most 
desirable conditions are possible only if they are given consideration very early in 
the planning of a new building. Nevertheless, a capable school architect should 
be consulted when an earnest effort is being made to alter an old building so as 
to provide for the needs of a modem high school music program. 

' “When music courses were added to the high school curriculum the music teacher was assigned 
to the ordinary class room, and where crowded conditions prevailed he was given any nook available. 
I have taught in a hall room under the stairs, in a store room, and in a laboratory where the pupils 
wrote their harmony exercises on slate-topped tables with water and gas connections at their elbows. 
I know a school where the chorus classes are held in the auditorium which has direct ventilating ron- 
nections with a gymnasium beneath ; the result is that when the chorus practices it is almost impossible 
to hear the singing because of the shouting and whittling of the athletes below." Oscar Demmler, 
“Administrative Direction as Seen by the Music Instruction Staff," in Music Educators National 
Conference Yearbook, 1928. 
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We shall divide our discussion into six topics some of which will require 
subdivision: I. Shape and size of music rooms; II. Location; III. Acoustical treat- 
ment; IV. Light and ventilation; V. Equipment; VI. Provisions for storage of 
equipment and material.^ Topic VI will not be treated separately hut will be 
touched upon in connection with the other topics. 

I. Shape and size of music rooms. 

Music activities take place both in rooms which are devoted solely or largely 
to music and in those which are also used for other purposes. The school audi- 
torium is the largest and most important example of the second type and we shall 
discuss it first. 

The school auditorium should be used as much as possible for large assemblies 
and as little as possible for small groups. It is seldom satisfactory as a rehearsal 
place for small group singing because of the sound distortions produced by the 
empty auditorium. It is inconvenient and usually costly in breakage when used 
as a rehearsal room for band or orchestra. It is about as poorly adapted for other 
music classes — appreciation, theory, and other small groups — as it would be for 
a class in English or mathematics. But when music is to contribute to important 
school gatherings, as should often be the case, the auditorium arrangements 
should be such that the needs of vocal and instrumental groups can be met with- 
out undue strain on performers, listeners, and janitorial staff. At times it will be 
desirable to have large groups of vocalists on the stage and instrumentalists either 
on the stage or in the pit. 

In the Music Education Research Ckjuncil Bulletin Number 17 previously re- 
ferred to, the following specifications are recommended for the auditorium stage: 
(a) The width of the proscenium should be not less than 48 feet, Ch) risers for the 
(iorus should be provided with convenient storage room nearby, (c) lighting should 
be provided for the back of the stage as well as the front, Cd) a small blackboard 
(36" X 48")> for transmitting instruction to musicians on the stage, should be so 
placed that it may be easily visible without being seen by the audience. 

That the needs of various subjects frequently are in conflict with the ideas which 
usually determine the size and shape of the auditorium is well demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing quotations from an article, in The American School and University Magazine, 
on "Equipment for School Dramatics,” by Theodore Fuchs (author of "Stage Lighting," 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, 1929). "The principal function for which most audi- 
toriums seem to be designed is to serve as a general assembly place for the entire stu- 
dent body of a school, without much regard as to what will take place once it has been 
assembled. * * * If for school assembly purposes the seating capacity of an audi- 
torium must exceed 1,000, it will usually prove unsuitable for dramatics purposes. 
* * * If there is any thought of providing that most vicious of combinations, 

^ While there are many general references an the subject of school buililings, and several short 
articles on the special needs for music, bv far the most conipicte special treatment is found in the Music 
Education Research Council Bulletin, Number 17, obtainable from the ^Headquarters at 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard. Chicago. We shall make numerous references to this bujletin^ and heartily recom- 
mend the purchase of it by all administrators who arc interested in the topic which it covert, namely, 
Muiic Rooms and Equipment. The report treats the following topics: (a) Location of music rooms 
with relation to other classrooms; (b) Size of music rooms; (c) Types of music rooms for various 
uses; (d) Music, instrument, and uniform storage; (e) Acoustical treatment; (f) Lighting and 
ventilation; (g) Equipment; (h) Auditorium stage and equipment. 



Photographs and floor plan of vocal tmisic room iti 
the ]ohn Marshall High School, Rochester, Neu’ York. 




Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Michigan. The music department occupies the 
west wing on this floor, and adequate provision has been made to take care of all 
the needs of that group. Facilities include two offices for the use of the instruc- 
tors, a vocal music room, an instrumental music room, a music library, and ade- 
quate storage rooms.* 


*Alacke»zic*s facilities for instruction in music are probably the most complete in the city, in^ 
eluding an instrumental music room, a vocal music room, nn instrument storeroom, and a group of offices 
for the use of the instructors. In addition, the sound proofed dressing rooms attached to the auditorium 
are available to music students as individual practice rooms. 

The instrumental music room is large enough to accommodate a 70-picce orchestra or band and is 
equipped with permanent risers so placed as to afford each performer an unobstructed view of the 
director. Walls and ceilings are treated with acoustical material. ^ ^ 

The vocal music room is similar to the instrumental room, differing mainly in that it is provided 
with permanently fixed opera seats in place of the movable chairs used in the latter. Like its com- 
panioii room, it is equipped with risers. Both are furnished with a piano and an adequate supply of 
music stands, metal nling cabinets, and sheet-music cabinets for storage purposes. 

In close proximity to the instrumental music room a storeroom has been built which permits 
students to secure and return their instruments without the necessity of making a lengthy trip through 
the halls. 
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this wait until these students rather ruefully in adult life seek to remedy the 
neglect of music in their high school years? 

General administrative procedure in the high schools has changed from a 
single activity, such as the chorus, required of all students, to many activities 
open theoretically, but often not actually, because of other requirements, to prac- 
tically all students. In most high schools only a small proportion of the students 
are enrolled in music activities — in some favored schools the percentage may 
approach 50 per cent. On the other hand, in one school that we know of, with 
a total student enrollment of 110, 99 students, or 90 per cent, elected orchestra! 
Between the prevailing 70% and a possible 9891' or \GOfo lies food for much 
thought. There are still, moreover, a considerable number of high schools which 
have no scheduled music activities whatever, required or elective. Of those that 
include instruction, the great majority at the present time offer music in grades 
10, 11, and 12 on an elective basis. Many schools, however, require music 
classes of all children in the ninth grade. 

Evidently this second issue is an extension of the first and is dependent on 
the solution worked out for that. Our summarization of No. 2 must be based 
on our answer to No. 1. The high school should provide some music experiences 
for every child. The minimum participation that is compatible with the immedi- 
ate emotional needs of the growing boy and girl and the anticipated rich, con- 
trolled life of the future man and woman should include in the high school a 
certain amount of quiet listening to worthwhile music; and, also, some mass 
singing, including part singing, in well planned and well conducted general 
assemblies directed by a capable, socially-minded musician. In addition, prop- 
erly staffed and equipped schools may well consider the possibility of some class 
work in music during at least one full year in the 10th, 1 1th, or 12th grades on 
the basis of “a required elective.” By this plan all students would be required 
to choose some music class. Their choice should not be restricted to a single 
course prescribed for all, but should range over a large variety of offerings from 
which choices would be made in accordance with desire, previous preparation, 
and future plans. If, however, in the years which immediately precede the 
senior high school, namely, grades 7, 8, and 9, there has not been a “general 
music course” pursued by all the children in at least two of these grades, such 
a course should probably be required for at least one year in the senior high 
school. But when music in the junior high school years has been included pri- 
marily as exploratory preparation for the specialized courses of the senior high 
school, there will usually be no need of presenting courses in the senior high 
school on the basis that the children are ignorant of the scope of music study. 
Grade and junior high school music instruction should have introduced chil- 
dren to many aspects of the subject, and thus prepared senior high school stu- 
dents to choose on the basis of interest and power. 

This stressing of individual selection of courses or of approaches to further 
attainments in music is based on the belief that there is no one exclusive way in 
which to learn anything. Various people may learn the same thing by entirely 
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namely, gymnasium and auditorium, dramatics should be completely omitted from the 
school curriculum unless it can be provided with a separate auditorium of its own. 
* * * The width of the proscenium opening is very important, both intrinsically 
and as a basis for most other important dimensions of auditorium and stage. For school 
dramatics purposes the proscenium width should range between 30 and 35 feet. The 
tendency in school auditoriums is to provide extremely wide prosceniums, sometimes 
50 feet or more. This is unnecessary for auditorium purposes in general, and is 
certainly a detriment to dramatics. The height of the proscenium opening should he 
in suitable proportion to its width, ranging from one-half to two-thirds of the latter, but 
preferably nearer the upper limit. * * * The depth, or the length, of the auditorium 
should usually be approximately the same as, but never more than one-fourth greater 
than, its widdi." 

The orchestra and hand pit should accommodate from fifty to sixty players 
and to avoid taking too much space in the auditorium may he so constructed that 
a considerable part of it is recessed under the stage instead of being all in the 
auditorium. Plentiful electric outlets, at least one for each two players, with 
hooded music stands, should be provided both in the pit and on the stage. Bul- 
letin Number 17 states, "The ideal arrangement is to place the floor of the orches- 
tra pit on a lift, preferably in two sections (front to back) which permits raising 
the floor sections to any desired level.” By this arrangement, if the players are 
to appear in full sight of the audience, they need not he seen until all are in their 
places ready to play. 

Additional quarters which are intended primarily for other subjects, but 
which are used for some music activities, include the gymnasium, science labora- 
tories, and speech or dramatics rooms. In each case, even if the rooms have been 
acoustically treated to accommodate the large body of music tone, one or more 
of the following conditions will interfere with the music work : difficulty of in- 
stalling, removing, and storing musical equipment, especially instruments; deteri- 
oration of any instrument such as a piano which remains in the room; inadequate 
seating of large groups which need to be on different levels, disturbance of other 
classes; confusion when special rehearsals aie needed. Before this chapter is 
completed we shall try to demonstrate that, in the end, provision of special 
space for music activities is more economical than attempting to fit them into 
rooms not intended for the purpose. 

Space which is utilized entirely or mainly for music ranges from a general 
music room which serves a great variety of purposes, to special rooms (1) for 
choral groups, (2) for band or orchestra, (3) for small instrumental groups, (4) 
for theory or appreciation and history, (5) for piano classes, (6) for voice les- 
sons, (7) for individual practice, (8) for offices, and (9) for storage. We shall 
treat each of these briefly. 


General Music Room 

Since this room may be used for any and all activities in the music program 
until more specialized rooms are provided, and since the best arrangements for 
one activity may not be best for another, a compromise plan must be devised. 
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The room should he long enough to accommodate at the rear a moderate sized 
class (twenty to thirty) on three or four levels. In front of this should be an 
open space for rehearsals of small instrumental groups. Either at the front or at 
one side of the room space should be provided for piano, radio-phonograph, teach- 
er’s desk, and music cabinet. TTiere should be blackboards on the front and side 
walls. At the rear there should be a lantern projector. A commodious closet for 
storage is also essential. In Bulletin Number 17 a plan is given of an all-purpose 
music room provided for the Platoon Schools in Pittsburgh, which with adapta- 
tions may be used for the general music room in small high schools. 

Special Rooms. (I) for Choral Groups 

In contrast to the general music room just described, this choral room should 
be wider than it is long. It should be calculated on the basis of six square feet of 
floor space for each pupil. The seats should be on risers and should be arranged 
in a semi-circle. If possible the windows should be at the back. See illustrations 
of such a room in the Rochester, N. Y. schools, page 418. 

(2) Orchestra and Band Room 

Although the greater tone volume of the band makes it desirable that it should 
have a larger room than is necessary for orchestra (we shall discuss this later 
when considering location of music room) the two organizations so frequently 
must meet in the same room that we discuss them together. Bulletin Number 17 
states, ‘‘Each player requires nine square feet of floor space for himself, his in- 
trument and his music stand. The number of cubic feet of air space should be 
at least 20% per person more than for the ordinary classroom, or 250 cubic 
feet instead of 200 (average for schoolrooms).” 

“The general plan should be similar to that of the ideal chorus room except 
that the floor risers must be 60" wide to accommodate instruments and music 
stands in addition to the students. The back (higher) riser should be 72" in 
width to accommodate unusually large instruments, such as string basses, kettle 
drums, and harps.” 


(3) Rooms for Small Instrumental Groups 

Sectional rehearsals, small ensembles, and instrument classes can get along 
very well in any room the size of the usual classroom or even smaller provided 
there are no fixed desks or chairs and the room is so located or so treated acous- 
tically that the sounds of the musician will not unduly disturb other students. 

(4) Theory, Appreciation, and History Room 

The ordinary classroom will be satisfactory if acoustically treated and 
equipped with piano, radio-phonograph, music cabinets, stereopticon, bulletin 
board, ruled staves on some of the bladtboards, adequate storage space, and musi- 
cal decoration. 



Floor Plan, Instrumental Music Department, CoUinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(5) Room for Piano Classes 

The ordinary classroom can be easily converted provided there are no fixed 
desks or chairs. The distinguishing feature, of course, is the presence of several 
pianos, at least two, and such substitutes for pianos — sound or soundless — ^as the 
resources of the community and the needs of the music instructor direct. As many 
as sixteen players must often be accommodated at one time. 

(6) RootM for Voice Lessons 

Voice classes may be adequately taken care of in any room of classroom size 
in which there is a piano and open space for movable chairs. 

(7) Practice Roams 

These are well desciibed in Bulletin Number 17. “If rooms are provided 
for individual practice they should be so located and constructed that supervi- 
sion may be easily maintained without interruption. The usual sizes ate: 

(a) For band or orchestra instruments, 6'x8'. 

(b) For piano, with provision for one other instrument, 8'xlO'. 

(c) For two pianos, piano and phonograph or radio, with provision for small 
ensemble, I0'xl2'. 

These rooms are usually built in series along one side of a large room or 
along a corridor, with outside windows for ventilation and double glass windows 
and/or doors facing the music room or corridor to permit observation without 
interruption. The rooms should be acoustically treated and insulated against 
sound transmission to other rooms.” 

(8) Office Space 

As the music program expands the need of adequate office space for the staff 
quickly makes itself felt. Economy and educational effectiveness in handling the 
expensive equipment and the many trying situations which constantly arise with - 
large numbers of musicians are greatly facilitated with good office accommoda- 
tions. An essential is provision for conferences with members of the community 
because no other subject makes more frequent and effective community contact. 
The size and equipment of the office space will depend upon the number in the 
music staff, all of whom should be placed near each other. 

(S') Storage Space 

This may well be divided into two rooms, one for instruments and the other 
for music. The instruments should be stored in lockers, preferably of steel, of 
number and size to accommodate various shapes and sizes. There are available 
large combined cabinets which permit the storage of each instrument in its own 
particular locker. The music library room should contain shelves for the storing 
of bound books, filing cabinets for sheet music, and sorting racks for distributing 
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music into various folders to be used by tbe players and for regrouping it for 
filing after being used. There should also be a work table for stamping and 
repairing music.® 


II Location of Music Rooms 

Location should as far as possible increase the convenience of the music de- 
partment and decrease tbe inconvenience to the other departments. The first 
requirement suggests such a grouping of music activities that students pass from 
one to another and that both students and their equipment may be easily trans- 
ferred from their rehearsal room to the place of performance. This requirement 
would be met if the activities were carried on in any place in or out of the main 
school building in which adjacent soundproof rooms were available. The second 
provision, however, necessitates easy access to the school auditorium in which 
most of the public music performances take place. Bulletin Number 17 presents 
five alternatives which we quote without, however, being able to include its help- 
ful floor plans and comments concerning actual examples in various high schools. 

1. That the music room (or rooms) be located adjacent to and on the same 
floor level as the auditorium stage, with instrument storage room and music library 
between the stage and the music room. 

2. That music room Cor rooms) he located on a floor above the balance of the 
building, as close as possible to the auditorium stage, with wide stairway or elevator for 
convenience and safew in transporting musical instruments between music room and 
auditorium. 

3. That music room (or rooms) be located at one end or comer of the building, 
as near as possible to the auditorium stage, with corridors, storerooms or stairways sepa- 
rating music rooms from other classrooms. 

4. That auditorium stage be planned for use as a music room, sound-proofed and 
with instrument storage room and music library adjoining. This plan limits the use of 
the auditorium for other activities during music classes but is entirely satisfactory for 
music classes, provided adequate lighting, movable risers and other equipment are in- 
cluded and adequate provision is made for storing such equipment. The principal 
objection to the use of the auditorium stage for regular classes is that of frequent inter- 
ruptions of classes because of the many uses for which the auditorium is needed. 

5. That gymnasium be so constructed that it will serve as a music room, through 
acoustical treatment of walls and ceiling and by providing adjacent rooms for in- 
strument storage, music library and for storage of chairs, music stands, band uni- 
forms and movable risers. (All gymnasiums mould be acoustically treated, whether 
they are to be used for music classes or not, for the reason that annoying reverbera- 
tions interfere with any type of activity.) 

To these should be added another provision which has been growing in favor 
recently, the placing of all or the more stentorian portions of the music activities 
in a separate building. This solution is effected by the renting or purchasing of 

* Bulletin Number 17 contains not only fuller discussion of these points but also illuminating photo- 
graphs and floor plans. 




Band huildmg of the 
Lenoir High School, 
Lenoir, North Carolina. 


Floor plans of the 

Lenoir High School Band Building 
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a building near the high school, such as an adjacent residence which can easily 
be remodeled, or more simply the erecting on a portion of the high school grounds 
somewhat removed from the main structure, an inexpensive building consisting 
principallv of a large rehearsal hall. Tliis plan has many advantages in connec- 
tion with the band because it permits the members of the organization to obtain 
their equipment for football games and other outdoor affairs without going in to 
the main high school building. (See illustration S, pages 429 and 433.) 

Ill Soundproofing and Acoustical Treatment 

These two related topics, especially the second, are treated at length in Bulle 
tin Number 17. We content ourselves with reproducing the material on sound- 
proofing and refer to the complete bulletin for the second subject: 

It is extremely difficult and expensive completely to confine the sounds of a 
music loom to the music room. The most accepted methods are to line the walls, ceil- 
ing and floor of the room with sound-absorbing materials; leave air spaces between 
the walls, ceilings and floors (this is of litde avail unless all supports and connecting 
members are of materials which are non-conductors of sound), and by filling in space 
between walls, ceilings and floors with sound-absorbing materials. The following sug- 
gestions may he helpful. 

1. Place the music rooms in such a way that they are separated from other 
classrooms by corridors, stairways, storerooms or rooms other than dassrooms. 

2. Use materials in the walls, ceilings and floors which do not serve as con- 
ductors of sound. Wooden studdings and joists serve to conduct the sound and should 
be avoided. If wooden studdings and joists must be used they should be sawed, leaving 
an air space between, so that they cannot convey sound. 

3. Provide air space between the layers of wall, floor and ceiling materials. Fill- 
ing in such air spaces with loose sand and gravel is recommended by certain acousti- 
cians. 

4. Use sound absorbing materials on the two walls, ceiling and floors of the 
music room. 

5. Provide each doorway with two doors, one opening each way, with door 
frame sawed to prevent sound transmission through the frame. 

6. Provide separate ventilating ducts to the music room to prevent the air ducts 
from carrying the sound to other classrooms. 

IV Lighting and Ventilation 

The softer and better diffused illumination that comes from indirect lighting 
is very desirable for all music rooms. In the orchestral pit and in other places in 
vi'hich special arrangements are needed for darkening a portion of the auditorium 
music stands with hooded lights should be provided. 

Controlled rather than direct ventilation through the opening of windows is 
much to be preferred, to insure an even temperature (68°) and to prevent the 
extremely troublesome drafts which may derange the music as well as put the 
instruments out of tune. 
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different approaches. A boy may become a discerning musical amateur by play- 
ing a tuba in the band as well as by taking private piano lessons. He may de- 
velop into a capable composer by starring as a player in the orchestra as well as 
by becoming a member of a harmony class. An accomplished perfomier on a 
difficult instrument may have received the impetus which started him on his 
career not from private instrumental lessons, but from membership in a chorus 
or an a ca'ppella choir. What controls his development is primarily intense 
interest. When that is aroused and deeply implanted, every road in music may 
lead to all others. The different phases of music are not separate, but constantly 
interrelated. This from the teacher’s viewpoint is the justification for permitting 
a considerable measure of choice. He should always give sympathetic considera- 
tion to what a pupil wants. He will not be scornful of induing even a dance 
orchestra among the high school offerings provided there are pupils who ap- 
parently are best approached through that medium. Such a demand is to he 
treated as are all other powerful appeals. The more powerful the force, the 
more skillful must be the person who is in charge of it. With good guidance 
any road may lead to the same beautiful temple of music. 

Finally, we may add another thought as to the wisdom of requiring some 
music of every student in the senior high school. We may point out that, to a 
far greater extent than has heretofore been the case, life now requires music of 
practically every cultured person. The superabundance of music now showered 
upon us demands an increase in performance skills in the listeners. Continuous 
receiving without producing inevitably results either in satiety or indifference. 
Freshness in listening and keenness of appreciation can best be assured by fre- 
quent participation in performing music, just as performance is freshened and 
stimulated by listening. So long as the school can present a sufficient variety of 
worthy musical offerings from which the student must choose, pleasure and 
growth in music will follow. Naturally the problem of adequate offerings is 
simpler in a large school, and some modification of requiring music may be 
necessary in small schools. But even here, as the 90 per cent enrollment in the 
aforementioned school orchestra indicated, the problem is not insoluble. 

The Third Issue: Statement 

Shall music in the high school be presented as an integrated or as a separate 
and specialized subject? Shall it be treated as a closely interwoven part of life 
activity, or as a phase which has attained such peculiar development that it 
should be studied by itself with little or no relation to the life from which it 
originally arose? Shall it be one phase of a general course involving English, 
History, Art, Foreign Language, and possibly other subjects; or shall it appear 
as separate courses in theory, singing, band, orchestra, or some other particular- 
ized, purely musical, aspect? 

The Third Issue Discussed 

While, according to prevailing practices in the high school this formulation 
seems an extreme statement of opposite points of view, there are a number of 




Auditorium in Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and cafeteria in Crosse Point, Michigan, acoustically treated 
with Celotex. 
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V Equipment 

(a) Chairs. A straight back chair with a tablet or desk arm and receptacle 
for extra hooks or music is preferable for rooms intended for choruses, apprecia- 
tion and history, and theory classes. For instrumentalists a straight bent-wood 
chair is most desirable. String bass players need wooden kitchen stools. “Players 
of certain wind instruments may use ^airs with drop desk arm lowered, there 
fore a room which is used for both chorus and instrumental music groups should 
be partially furnished with drop desk arm chairs and partially with straight 
bentwood chairs, with extra folding chairs available if needed.” (Bulletin Num- 
ber 17) 

(b) Raised seats. When singers gradually rise above the level of the con- 
ductor instead of being on a flat floor looking up to the director on a platform, 
they are in a natural position for singing, do not obstruct each others view, and 
can hear the voices of the other singers much better. Risers are available in fold- 
ing equipment from manufacturers or may be easily built in movable form for use 
within the building. (See photographs and plans used in Tacoma schools. 
Appendix H.) 

(c) Pianos. Upright pianos may be used in small music rooms but for most 
musical activities a small grand is to be preferred. "Auditoriums and large music 
rooms should be provided with large size grand pianos, mounted on special roller 
frames or trucks * to facilitate moving about without damage to piano-legs or 
floor. Heavy cloth covers with fasteners should be provided for all pianos. Pro- 
vision should be made for storing stage piano in anteroom off stage.” (Bulletin 
Number 17.) All pianos should be kept tuned to A 440. 

(d) Radio, phonograph, recording instruments. Many of the school build- 
ings are installing loudspeaker systems by which radio programs may be tuned in 
to any room. It is essential that there be a good phonograph in each of the main 
music rooms. We have already in the chapters on vocal activities recommended 
the installing of a recording instrument. Tliis can be used for many other classes 
and groups. 

(e) Music stands. “Standard equipment for all band and orchestra rooms 
should include strongly built, heavy-base, all-metal music stands, sufficient for 
the needs of the largest band or orchestra class. Stands with adjustable desk 
angle are required for the director and for players of a few types of instruments. 
For all others those which are adjustable only as to height are recommended, in- 
asmuch as there is one less thumb-screw to be lost.” (Bulletin Number 17) 

(f) Band and orchestra instruments. This subject has already been discussed 
in our chapters on instrumental organizations. A more complete discussion is 
found in Bulletin Number 17. 

(g) Other equipment. In Bulletin Number 17 will be found a discussion 
of music room furniture, special accessories, filing cabinets, sorting rack, and in- 
strument lockers together with photographs of several of these items. 

* For ioformatioa write Tonk Bros.* 623 South Wabaih Ave., Chicago. 



Photograph and floor plan of the high school 
band building in Fort Stockton, Texas. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Recall your general impressions when you first approached and passed through a 
modern high school building. Did you more or less consciously compare it with the building 
which you attended as an adolescent^ Did you think of it in terms of “commodity, firm- 
ness, and delight”’ To satisfy you most completely, in what proportions would you have 
liked those elements to be present? 

2. Is the tone of the footnote which presents a quotation from Oscar Demmler one of 
discouragement, rebellion, or good-humor' What do you think the attitude of a music 
teacher ought to be today if he is obliged to teach under conditions similar to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Demmler? 

3. 4, 5. Select three of the six topics listed in the fourth paragraph and indicate what 
could be done in some old high school building to make facilities in each of the three topics 
better. 
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6. On the basis of the specification given in the text for auditorium stages, evaluate 
those which you have observed. In doing this, always have in mind the possibility of sug- 
gesting readjustments in old buildings and making plans for new buildings. Examine the 
illustrations and floor plans printed in this volume. Ace all equally adequate? 

7. Gather such information as you can on acoustical treatment of rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, corridors, etc. Be inquisitive about churches, motion picture theatres, conceit 
halls, etc. Ask the physics instructor if he has any material for demonstration purposes. If 
you get in touch with manufacturers they will doubtless assist you, possibly wim photo- 
graphs and samples. 

8. 9, 10. Study carefully three or more floor plans, using accompanying photographs 
if these are also avauable, until you have a clear idea of what Uiey contain. Thra compare 
them with actual rooms you can examine and discuss the relative merits of the real rooms. 
From all of this study, formulate more or less definite plans which you might submit if you 
were asked for ideas to be used in the construction of a new high school building. 


Rehearsal of the Springfield, Missouri, High School Symphony Orchestra in their 
regular meeting room. The walls are sound-proofed so that even a 125-piece hand 
r^earsal results in well differentiated tone production. Notice that instead of 
having a separate room for storage of instruments, closets to accommodate them 
are huilt around three sides of the room. Double-basses have closets immediately 
adjacent to their position in the orchestra. 
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I 

A lthough this volume is concerned very largely with teaching music in the 
^ high school, it necessarily must take cognizance of certain other matters 
which affect that teaching. This fact accounts for the matters which are to he 
discussed in this chapter. Administration and supervision set the stage for each 
act of the teaching process. While, in general, the term supervision refers to 
activities which touch the teacher very directly in his work and the term ad- 
ministration refers to educational and business activities which are more imper- 
sonal, further removed from the classroom, we shall not attempt to make a 
sharp distinction between them.^ We shall, however, think of the superintendent 
of schools and the principal of the high school as primarily administrative and 
the supervisor of music and the head of the music department in the high school 
as primarily supervisory. All of them unite with the teacher in the task of edu- 
cating the child. 

If we accept as the aim of education the leading of the child so to live that 
he will benefit himself and his community, in other words, will enjoy a rich so- 
cialized life, it is evident that all of these school officials should be deeply inter- 
ested in the contribution which music can make.^ But this contribution must 
be considered in the light of all other phases in the entire educational program 
— the effectiveness, the cost, the feasibility, and the best means of insuring it. 
It is evident that the administrator is involved in the four functions of super\'i- 
sion which are listed in the 1930 Yearbook of the Department of the National 
Education Association, namely, (I) Inspection, (2) Research, (3) Teacher 
Training, (4) Guidance.® On the other hand, the supervisors and teachers of 
music should temper requests for additional teaching and additional equipment 
with some knowledge of the budget problems which are confronting the super- 

^ “In the held of music education, as in all other parts of a well-rounded curriculum, it is impossible 
to separate administration from supervision/* George L. Lindsay, MENC Yearbook, 1934, p. 98. 

’ “If we accept the philosophy that it U the business of education to teach people *how to live,* 
then surely music must occupy an important place in our program. To really live we must have means 
by which we can both consciously and unconsciously develop our personalities.” Zed L. Foy, MENC 
Yearbook, 1935, p. 45. 

‘ For a summary of this formulation and that of the Department of Elementary Principals, see 
articles by R. V. Morgan and Earle Connette in the MENC Yearbook, 1937. 
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intendent and the principal.^ The sooner the barriers between administrative, 
supervisory, and teaching courses are broken down the better it will be for educa- 
tion. There has been far too much assuming that the superintendent and princi- 
pal necessarily could not intelligently discuss subjects like music and art, which 
apparently require special supervision and teaching, and far too much assuming 
that in any subject the details of instruction in the classroom were so minute 
and multitudinous that the principal and superintendent could not be sincerely 
interested in them. Likewise, the problems of the administrators have been too 
often pictured as so remote from the knowledge and interest of the teachers that 
common discussion was impossible. Nevertheless, the taxpayer, who frequently 
is much less educated than the educational officials, was, because of his children, 
supposed to pass judgment on all phases of the educational S3^tem. It is right 
that the taxpayer should be interested in administration, supervision, and teach- 
ing and it is also right, since all three of these activities are parts of the educative 
process, that the educational authorities all along the line should be interested 
in what their confreres are doing.® 


U 

Having stressed the need of unification, we may now examine a litde more 
in detail the particular functions of the four types of offices we have mentioned. 
We begin with the superintendent, for he stands midway between the school 
and the public. Ultimately, the conditions for teaching music in the high school 
depend upon the superintendent's interpretation of what music, ideally consid- 
ered, can contribute to the individual, the school, and the community, and just 
what modification of that ideal program must be made due to local conditions, 
such as the demands or wishes of the community, the total school budget, the 
amount that can be allotted to the high school, the portion that may be assigned 
to music, and finally, the capability of the music staff. Nearly all, if not all, of 
these factors are dependent upon the last named item, for in so far as the music 
staff is able to demonstrate the value of music, its status and all the other factors 
mentioned will change. In another chapter, we shall discuss the relation of 
music to the community. Here we shall speak of the need of educating admin- 
istrative officers regarding the significance of music in the high school. 

Superintendents and principals allot money, staff, space, equipment, time, 
and credit, to various subjects in accordance with their conception of the impor- 
tance of the subject. Frequently, this conception is largely determined by cus- 
tom and tradition. Since the beginning of this century, approximately, there 
has been a decided tendency to revaluate the various means of educating. Cur- 


*• Administrative officers are guided in the formulation of their local financial policies by general 
studies such as those issued by the National Education Association from time to time; e.g. Research 
Bulletins for 1923 Vol. I, No. 3, Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923; Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 
2. Public School Salaries in 1924-1925; Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, The Ability of the States to Support 
Education. 

^Teachers College, Columbia University, publishes a series of small volumes especially written 
to interpret for administrators the various school subjects. See list of references at end of this chapter. 
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liculum revision has become the fashion. We now hear that there should be 
constant curriculum revision. All subjects have been scrutinized and in the 
more progressive systems, music has fared very well. But too frequently the 
new place assigned to music has come as a result of vague impressions obtained 
by the administrative officer from general social conditions rather than from 
careful study stimulated and directed by those who ought best to know, namely, 
the music teachers and supervisors themselves. If music teachers, as is fre- 
quently the case, have found themselves with new time allotments and new 
demands for the presentation of music, it is because the administrative officer 
has based these changes on a general educational principle rather than on a 
knowledge of the peculiar possibilities of music instruction. It is to be hoped 
that in the future, music educators will take much more seriously the problem 
of aiding general educators to know more about music. 

The supervisor or teacher who complains that he can get very little ac- 
complished because the superintendent or principal is unsympathetic or unco- 
operative and the public is not interested, is indicating clearly either that he is 
inefficient as a teacher of music in the school or that he has not taken suffi- 
ciently seriously his responsibility of educating principal, superintendent, and 
public.® We make no attempt here to differentiate this educational function of 
supervisor and teacher. That must be worked out according to local conditions. 
We make no allowance for heavy teaching schedules which apparently allow 
no time for educating anyone other than the children. We simply state that it 
is an acknowledged procedure in the treatment of all diseases to attend to the 
root of the trouble as well as to the surface manifestations. Fine performance 
and enthusiastic participation by the children is one of the best means of "sell- 
ing” school music to administrators and the public but it frequently needs sup 
plementing by personal contacts with the teachers and supervisors. Conferring 
on work being done, soliciting advice and comment — frequently obtained only 
after long waiting or waylaying, sending programs and tickets for all your enter- 
tainments, calling attention to significant articles in local newspapers and na- 
tional magazines, expressing the hope that certain radio programs will be heard, 
seeing that parents who have made complimentary remarks pass them on to 
principal and superintendent, arranging for educational discussions of music in 
faculty meetings, — ^these and other means must be used to supplement and in- 
terpret the good work done in the school.^ 

in 

The curriculum of the high school is in a state of transition. Although it 
will probably never be so radically changed in a short period of time as was the 

* The music educator in his relations to the general administrative officers may well consider the 
celebrated dictum of the composer-conductor, Gustav Mahler, “There are no bad orchestras; there are 
only bad conductors.'* 

’’ For a helpful expansion of these ideas, see “The Sdiool Administrator and the Music Program'* 
by Mabelle Glenn, MENC Yearbook, 1928, pp« 65*71. 
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case with the junior high school in the first third of the twentieth century, there 
is little doubt that by the end of this century the three- or four-year senior high 
school will be a very different institution from what it was at the beginning of the 
century. Whatever else it may become, one may, with considerable certainty, 
predict that in spite of the great pressure exerted in the last forty years to pre- 
pare young people in the high school to take their places in an industrial civil- 
ization, we are not heading towards a vocational high school in the usually 
accepted sense of that term. Educators, administrators, and parents are to a 
surprising extent in agreement upon the necessity of so fashioning high school 
education that it will not only give young people a good start on making a 
living but also living a rich life. As far as music is concerned, it is to function in 
the high school progrAm very slightly as a vocational subject and very largely as 
a life-energizing subject. It is from this point of view, therefore, that the music 
educator should approach various movements for curriculum revision. 

Arrangements for music show a wide range of variation from the specialized 
school designed particularly for students of music and art * to the basic program 
school in which music almost disappears from the list of individualized subjects. 
In the former institutions, students may devote three or four hours a day to 
highly specialized musical training, and in the latter, music may be absent from 
the program several days and then may appear again for a few periods of inten- 
sive study. In chapter III of this volume various music programs are discussed 
at considerable length. We return to the subject at this point, solely for the 
purpose of considering certain administrative aspects. 

It is evident that students who enter the high school after having enjoyed 
the constantly developing program of music activities in the grades and the junior 
high school will need expert direction for either the specialized or incidental use 
of music in the senior high school. Only well prepared music educators can 
utilize and develop the talent and skill of children who have already made good 
progress in performing music and only teachers who are themselves well versed 
in musical literature can safely involve music as a contributory factor in inter- 
preting other subjects of study. Many high school teachers in whose education 
music has been neglected may find themselves ill at ease at making musical refer- 
ences with children who have passed through a well organized elementary and 
junior high school music course. To meet these difficulties the high schools 
are more and more including in their instructional staff, both for the specialized 
music courses and for the generalized core curriculum courses, well prepared 
music educators who are both practical and theoretical musicians, in that they 
both perform and discuss music adequately. Only with teachers of this type 
can music take its proper place in the so-called functional high school program 
of studies. 


' See Appendixes A9 and AlO. 
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IV 

But having an adequate staff teacher is not enough to insure a strong music 
program. Of the many other determining factors mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter, the high school principal is undoubtedly the most important. Let us examine 
some of the reasons why he is the pivotal person. (1) He greatly influences the 
school spirit and the students’ attitude toward the various subjects, especially 
those that are electives. Very seldom is a subject that does not have the ap- 
proval of the principal popular throughout the school. (2) He makes out the hour 
and room schedule for all classes in the high school. It is difficult enough for a 
principal w'ho approves of the music classes to get them all satisfactorily sched- 
uled and when he does not approve of them, the number of conflicts caused by 
the very mixed memberships of musical groups is apparently unsolvable without 
serious loss or inconvenience. C3) He is the final authority regarding the pro- 
gram of each student. In large schools at least, where there is a will there is a 
way bj which the favorably inclined principal can juggle a student’s program 
so that he can get in the musical activity he desires. (4} He apportions the 
funds in the school budget. Budgets are based upon needs and in the determin- 
ing of needs personal evaluation is always a large factor. (S') He determines the 
number and content of assemblies, special programs, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. In all of these, credits, graduation, and college requirements being non- 
operative, the desires of the principal loom very large. It may be possible to have 
a good music program without a co-operative principal but it is so much pleas- 
anter, easier, and more effective when he assists, that we can well devote a little 
space to discussing how his co-operation may be obtained. 

Whates er his moti\ es, e\ ery high school principal wishes his school to be a 
superior one. If he believes that music will help him accomplish this end, he 
naturally will support the music program. The continuing education of the 
principal is largely the job of the high school music teacher although the general 
music supervisor should help." Whatever his outlook regarding what music can 
do in his school and what it actually is doing — ^whether he knows and knows that 
he knows, or knows and knows not that he knows, or knows not and knows that 
he knows not, or knows not and knows not that he knows not — the teacher must 
by indirect and direct means continue his education so that at all times he shall 
know and know that he knows. Let no teacher be satisfied with a principal 
who is enthusiastic about music but boasts that he knows nothing about it; 
such support is built on shifting sand. Nor with the principal who expresses 
sympathy with the music department but does nothing to improve conditions; 
such support is unsound timber. Nor with the principal who considers the 
chorus or the appreciation class a catch-all for students whose programs cannot 
othervi'ise be filled; he frequently makes it impossible for even the earnest 

* The teacher of any high school subject should realize that the education of the principal comes 
not only from his staff but from fellow principals in his own community and in others. The National 
Education Association publishes, at regular intervale, bulletins such as *‘The Principal Studies His 
Job,'* (March, 1928) which seek to impress upon the principal the necessity of his knowing the legiti' 
mate claims of each subject which seeks a place in the curriculum. 
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indications in the theory and even the practice of high school administration 
which suggest that we have an issue here which needs much moie consideration 
than it has as yet received. 

Certain experimental schools are now scheduling what are called basic 
courses. These appear daily in the program of each year of the high school. In 
the two, or even three, hours assigned each session, subjects which are considered 
fundamental to the education of students in that year appear with varying mo- 
portions of time according to the needs of each particular class period. The 
course as a whole is in charge of one teacher, usually one who has specialized 
in an academic subject such as history, English, mathematics, or science, but who 
is broadly enough educated so as to be able to bring in all the other subjects 
as they "function" in the general topic which is being studied by the class. 
Usually other teachers are available for consultation and for giving instruction 
as more specialized techniques are required. A music teacher may thus be 
included in the group, dividing his time among several basic courses. Music 
is in fact almost always included as one of these basic subjects, and consequently 
an examination of the high school program of studies often fails to disclose as 
large a number of music offerings as are characteristic of school systems in which 
music is listed in separate courses. There may be a few advanced groups, such 
as a cappella choir and advanced band or orchestra which have separate status 
because they draw from students of more than a single school year. The 
earlier activities, however, in singing, playing, and study of the theory and 
history of music are presumably presented to all children in the general basic 
courses. Some administrators and teachers are advocating a less extensive 
combination of subjects, and are restricting themselves to an integrated course 
of the arts. This more restricted integration stresses the common factors in 
the various arts, and then, as the general conceptions throw light upon par- 
ticular manifestations, encourages specialization in one or two branches accord- 
ing to the talents and desires of the students. 

All of these attempts to establish relations between music and other aspects 
of life are valuable; but there is always the danger of involving so much 
material that only slight attention can be paid to any one division. Power in 
any phase of music requires much time and effort. Breadth of view is too 
frequently a synonym for dabbling and superficiality. Development in music 
cannot proceed to proper fruition if music is touched upon only occasionally 
in a combined course. Moreover, it is difficult to find a teacher for one of these 
basic courses who is able to give efficient instruction in each of the subjects 
represented in the combination. 

Must not our conclusion regarding this issue be, therefore, that while it is 
very desirable to have music closely mlated to other aspects of life, there 
must nevertheless be enough time allotted to music per se, either in the basic 
course or outside of it in special music courses, for that more specialized treatment 
of our art which proficiency in its practice and understanding demands. 
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students to get all they are entitled to. Nor with the principal who applauds 
music because it makes such a significant social or gang appeal; to him the 
chorus, the assembly, the band, the appreciation class, may be little more than 
glorified “pep” meets. Nor with the principal who approves of musical activities 
because they pay their own way, by admissions to the operetta or the concert or 
the athletics contests; this is a false means of measuring the educational signifi- 
cance of a subject, which in the end is the only justification for a place in the 
curriculum. In this day when music in the public schools is often assigned more 
time than is given to mathematics, have we not a right to expect the principal 
to know at least as much about music as he does about mathematics? 

The other side of the picture needs however to be sketched. Demands such 
as these regarding the desired many-sidedness of the principal should be met 
with at least a like measure of co operation and breadth of interest in the music 
teacher. He or she must be more than a teacher of a subject. He must be the 
wielder of a power for making the pupils individually and collectively more en- 
thusiastic, more appreciative, more devoted, more hardworking, and more un- 
selfish. His activities must extend beyond his own classroom. He must be willing 
to help not only in general school programs but in the classrooms of other sub- 
jects. Nothing is more conducive to obtaining the help of the principal than the 
example of giving help to the entire school. 

V 

We are now ready to summaiize and in certain details to expand our picture 
of the administration of the music activities in the high school: 

A. The superintendent. Although he frequently consults with the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent is the final judge in many matters which affect high 
school music teaching — the budget, the staff, the equipment, and, to some ex- 
tent, the curriculum. 

The study of the costs of music instruction in the high school is a peculiarly 
difficult one which has thus far been studied only slightly. Even if one excludes 
consideration of the many ways in which music contributes to the welfare of all 
the students in the high school — ^which should certainly be included in any costs 
study — and confines himself to what is involved in providing musical opportuni- 
ties to students who are definitely scheduled for music, consideration must be 
given to housing, equipment, supplies, supervision, and administration, in addi- 
tion to what is doubtless the largest music item in a well-staffed school, the sala- 
ries of the music teachers. From such studies as are available, two conclu- 
sions may be drawn. First, that as the registration in the music classes increases 
(due both to increased high school enrollment and increased interest in music) 
the per-pupil cost decreases; second, in any school in which there is a normal 
enrollment in the music classes, the per-pupil cost in music is considerably less 
than in most of the other subjects such as English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, sciences, home economics, and art. The large-group physical training 
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activities are carried at a lower per capita cost than is required for music, but as 
soon as this physical training involves much individual attention, as in correc- 
tive gymnasium work, the cost is much higher than in music.^® 

As directly affecting the cost of instruction in music, the superintendent must 
naturally be interested in the personnel of the music staff. The onlytrue econ- 
omy is found in the engaging of teachers who can adequately fulfil the varied and 
difficult demands for a high type of music activity with adolescents. Placement 
bureaus have made considerable progress in analyzing the powers of the various 
candidates whom they submit; the American Association of School Administra- 
tors has since 1937 been working on the formulation of qualifications for workers 
in the school; textbooks and proceedings of music education groups present 
general statements concerning the requirements of high school teachers of music; 
but in addition to all these general helps, the superintendent must, in view of 
local conditions, set up standards for members of his own school system. To 
some extent, at least, the superintendent will also be involved in the equipment 
and curriculum of the high school. (For example, he probably would be inter- 
ested in our chapters XXIX and XXXII as well as several of the appendixes, such 
as F, N, P, R, Y, and portions of A and W.) 

B. But it is the principal who, in the main, is responsible for matters directly 
associated with the high school building. We have already discussed at some 
length the reasons why his attitude is so significant in determining the status of 
music in the high school. Those reasons apply even when the principal does not 
concern himself very much with what goes on in the music classes but leaves 
matters very largely to the special teacher or supervisor. In recent years, however, 
the high school principal has been adding to his administrative duties a large 
measure of supervisory functions. He is more and more emerging not only as the 
man who takes care of the machinery and the trouble but as the one who is the 
director of instruction. Subject matter teachers are responsible to him rather 
than to the general supervisors in their particular field although as we shall see 
in a moment there is still an important place in the high school music program 
for the general supervisor of music. 


In the Music Educator’s National Conference Yearbook for 1933, R. V. Morgan presents very 
illuminating material on teaching costs in Cleveland high schools. From 1928 to 1933 when the 
enrollment rose from 18,800 to 29,753, the teaching costs in music per pupil for 38 weeks, five periods 
per week, decreased from $10.25 to $7.15. In 1933 the cost for English instruction under the same 
conditions was $11.81 for regular work and $16.67 for special work. Foreign language Instruction 
range from $13.83 to $16.13, mathematics from $12.04 to $13.09; science from $10.18 to $11.47; 
physical training, regular, $4.59; corrective gymnasium, $24.29; home economics, $10.33; vocational 
subjects, $6.03 (penmanrhip) to $6.99 (typewriting) to $12.43 (pattern making and wood- 
work). All of these items are based entirely on salaries paid to teachers of the subjects indicated. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the $7.15 cost in music was based on an enrollment of 10,415 in 
music courses out of total school registration 29,753 or 35%. The costs in the junior high school uere 
somewhat lower. Dr. Morgan also presents an analysis of the cost in separate music activities, ranging 
from $5.15 per pupil for chorus, up to $16.45 in music theory and appreciation, and $22.40 for instru- 
mental instruction. 

^ In 1939 this association published through the National Education Association, of which it is 
now a department, a preliminary report of the committee on the Certification of Superintendents of 
Schools. Studies such as these always tend to lead the readers to extend the application of the findings 
to other fields. 
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The emerging of the principal as a much more important factor in the direct 
instructional plan is due largely to the growing tendency to interrelate much 
more closely the previously comparatively independent subjects in the high 
school program. This matter is discussed at some length in our chapter on Corre- 
lation and Integration. At this point we need only state that the principal is the 
natural person to serve as chairman in any endeavor which involves the co- 
operation of a number of departments no one of which is willing to admit that 
it is merely supplementary to another. We therefore close our discussion of the 
principal with the statement that he is important in determining the success of 
the music department both because to a large extent he decides what the music 
can do as an independent subject and what it can do as a co-operative subject. 

C. With this broadening of the functions of the high school principal the 
question naturally arises, what is the place in the high school of the general super- 
visor of music? Has the high school music teacher any responsibilities to the 
supervisor? Does the principal turn to the teacher or to the supervisor in matters 
involving the music program? While local conditions produce a variety of an- 
swers to these questions, the general theory of the relatinns may be stated very 
simply; In relation to the superintendent, the principal, and the high school 
teacher, the supervisor is a consultant and adviser rather than a dictator. His 
power is dependent less upon the authority of his position than upon the signifi- 
cance of his advice. If sharp differences arise, if there is a clash of authority, the 
ultimate decisions regarding high school music matters will be made by the 
.superintendent and the principal rather than by the supervisor and the teacher.* - 
There are good reasons for transferring to the principal some of the functions of 
the supervisor under earlier conditions. High school principals are undergoing 
longer and broader training than they did a generation ago. Not infrequently 
we find principals who have had considerable musical training, have sung in a 
good chorus or played in an orchestra, and are intelligent listeners to music. The 
principal is in a position which makes it possible for him to visit and consult with 
the music teacher whenever it is necessary, whereas the supervisor can come 
only at infrequent intervals. The principal much more readily than the super- 
visor can learn of occasions in the high-school life when music can he effectively 
used. The principal is the only one who can see the whole picture of high 
school activities and thus can equitably adjust curricular and extra-curricular 
demands. 

But this does not mean that there is nothing for the general music supervisor 
to do. Even when there is a chairman of the music department in the high school 
to whom the supervisor will delegate some powers and responsibilities which 
would otherwise be his, there is still a need for professional guidance and espe- 
cially appreciation and inspiration which can best come from the specialist in the 

'‘When, for example, a principal and a supervisor got into a heated argument as to the type of 
songs which were to be sung at a general assembly, the principal settled the argument by saving that 
since he was sure the using of the material which the supervisor advocated would not produce the effects 
w'hich he desired, he would have to cancel the assembly if the supervisor insisted on carrying through 
his plan. It was necessary to bring in a third person to devise a plan which eventually pleased both 
principal and supervisor. 
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field in which the tcachei is working. The supervisor must keep the teacher alive 
to the fact that each subject demands a particular type of presentation and de- 
mands continual study of the general literature of the subject. The supervisor, 
therefore, may well have occasional meetings of all high school teachers in addi- 
tion to individual consultation with teachers whom he is able to visit in the 
classrooms. In a number of cities the organizing of teachers’ choruses and cham- 
ber music ensembles, both involving teachers from any portion of the ssstem, 
has been helpful in keeping the professional spirit alive and in extending ac- 
quaintance with good music. Informal gatherings of small groups of teachers at 
the home of the supervisor and a general outing once or twice a year may do 
much to strengthen the departmental spirit. 

D. After all this apportioning of administrative duties, is there anything in 
this line left for the teacher? Administrative officers are fond of saying that all 
the matters which we have discussed are merely preliminary to the main task, the 
actual teaching of music. Is this true? Can the teacher safely cut himself off 
from administrative matters and devote himself completely to the presentation of 
the subject matter? Is it immaterial to her or him by whom and with what means 
the path is made straight? If such were the conditions, there would be little 
excuse for what has already been written in this chapter. The authors contend 
that the teacher should know what help he may expect and who should provide 
it. That is the only guarantee for judging whether conditions are right at any 
given moment and for knowing what should be done by himself or by others 
to lemedy conditions when they are not right. In other words, we believe that 
the teacher should know and make use of the ideas presented earlier in this 
chapter. 

But there are certain other administrative matters for which the responsibility 
rests almost completely on the teacher. If we think of administration as providing 
conditions by which teaching may be done effectively we may expect the teacher 
in addition to presenting subject matter adequately to be deeply interested in how 
it is affecting the students. In our chapter on Tests and Measurements we have 
discussed one phase of this subject. But we make mention here of some associated 
material. 

What do high school students think they are gaining from music instruction? 
A principal put this question to a number of students and reported that their 
answers could be grouped under the following ten headings: (1) Self-expression 
(2) Leisure time (3) Self-discipline (4) Character building (5) Development of 
imagination (6) Co-ordination Teamwork (8) Friendship and fun (9) Par- 
ental Pride (10) Hero Worship.'® 

There is a marked tendency in education today to evaluate education in terms 
of the changes it brings about in students." In a subject such as music, which 
goes beyond the simple intellectual field, the teacher should be concerned with 

** Zed L. Foy, **School Music from the High School Principal's Viewpoint," MENC Yearbook, 
1935, pp. 45-48. 

Evans, Robert 0., Practices, Trends and Issues in Reporting to Parents on the JV elf are of the 
Child in School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1938. 
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the bchavioi of the pupil in his relation to his parents, his classmates, his teach- 
ers, and to the school and community in general. The rating which the teacher 
gives may well include, either as a separate item or as a contributing factor in 
the general summary, the behavior of the student as well as his handling of the 
music material in the class or group. Finally, since we are now passing on admin- 
istrative matters which should concern the teacher, we may mention the rating 
of the teacher himself. The principal and the supervisor must rate the teacher 
as a guide to determining tenure, position, and salary. The teacher will find that 
self-examination definitely charted on a scale basis may be very helpful for self- 
development.'"’ 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If you were just beginning your work as a high school teacher of music do you 
think the title of this chapter would interest you? Now that you have read the chapter and 
possibly some of the additional readings, are you interested more than you were before you 
read it? If not, would you be willing to make suggestions to the authors of this book as to 
how it might be improved? 

2. Tnink of five strikingly different music teaching situations or incidents in a high 
school and try to apply to them this statement in the opening paragraph of this chapter: 
"Administration and supervision set the stage for each act of the teaching process,” 

3. From talking with experienced teachers who have been supervised, try to gain a 
fairly comprehensive idea of how much they have been affected by the four functions of 
supervision: inspection, research, teacher training, and guidance. 

4. Have you known of any cases in which the music staff make definite attempts to 
educate the general administrative officers in music’’ Is this a legitimate way to forward 
music in the school system? Have you known of towns where it was needed? What sug- 
gestions have you for such a program of musical education? 

5. Try to get some information on how the school budget for a community is deter- 
mined. Try to obtain some of the reading references numbered 18. Have you ever at- 
tended a public meeting at which this and other school matters were openly discussed by 
the board of education, the superintendent, and the taxpayers’ Has music ever been dis- 
cussed at such a meeting? Would that be the place to advocate an increase in the money 
allotted to music instruction? 

6. Can you supplement the study of the various music curricula printed in Appen- 
dix A, by gathering information regarding changes in music opportunities in high schools 
which you or your classmates know through personal acquaintance? What do you think 
ate the tendencies’ Are we heading toward "vocational music high schools” or will music 
always be essentially an incidental or supplementary high school subject’ 

7. Gather such data as you can regarding the relation between the principal and high 
school music offerings. How large a factor is he in deciding what shall be offered in music’ 
Do you know of schools which have a strong music program in spite of the apathy or 
opposition of the principal? Is the case of music different from that of any other subject? 
How about athletics — ^with the pressure of citizens and graduates for "a strung team”’ Do 
they get what they want in spite of the principal? 

8. When you have free time for visiting schools do you observe any activities other 
than those in music? What values might follow from visiting classes in other subjects’ 
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9. What is your opinion of the ethics and practical values of seeking to influence 
or ‘‘pull" to help you obtain preferment for your music program and yourself personally? 
How would you differentiate between legitimate and illegitimate means of getdng die right 
conditions for your work? (Do you approve of “fixing” traffic violation summonses?) 

10. In some cities the high schuol teacher of music is practically independent of the 
general supervisor of music. Do you consider diis a desirable or undesirable condition? 
What would you say if you were the supervisor, and gave most of your time to vocal work, 
and the high school teacher were an instrumental specialist? 


]ose hurhi **autogTa-phing‘' for tnemhers of the New 
Jersey All-State High School Chorus and Orchestra. 
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XXXI 

The High Schooe Pupil 

T he great change that modem education has brought about as compared with 
what IS called the old education is that the new school is pupil centered 
whereas the old school was teacher centered It used to be considered sufficient if 
tbe teacher knew his subject but now we know that in addition to knowing his 
subject he must also know his pupil It used to be considered sufficient if the 
teacher vias a good scholar, but now we know that in addition to being a good 
scholar he must also be a fine person — or his pupils will reject his leadership 

The Modern School 

So the modem school means far more than merely a modernized curriculum 
It means also a modernized teacher — a teacher yyho knows his subject and can 
teach It with authority, but also a teacher yyho knoyvs psychology and espeaalh 
in the case of the high school instructor, adolescent psjchologv, not academically 
but practically, a teacher yyho is so strong and yyell balanced in personality that 
his adolescent pupils will gladly accept his guidance 

Up to this point our book has dealt almost entirely yyith methods of teaching 
music in Its yanous phases But noyy as yye near the end we must think for a 
time about the pupil, yvho is being taught, and the teacher, yy ho teaches him 
In this chapter we shall deal pnmanly with the pupil, in the next chapter we 
shall haye something to say about the teacher 

Theoretically pupils in the senior high school range in age from 14 or 15 
to 18, but actually their ages run from 12 to 20, for there are alyyays a number 
of precocious ones who enter the senior high school earlier than the ayerage, and 
a number of retarded ones who because of illness or slow mentality or some other 
obstructing influence do not graduate until 19 or 20 TTie important thing for the 
teacher to know is that all of his pupils are in w hat is called the adolescent penod, 
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which begins roughly at about 12 and theoretically terminates at about 18 but 
actually often continues considerably beyond this age. (Some people are still 
“adolescent” at 25, 30, or even 40!) 


What is Adolescence? 

Educators and prospective educators have been talking learnedly about adoles- 
cence ever since G. Stanley Hall’s epoch-making book introduced us to this 
phenomenon in human life a generation or so ago. But until comparatively recent 
years their knowledge has been theoretical and academic, and but few instructors 
— or parents' — have actually understood the adolescent child. Adolescence is the 
jjeriod when "the child grows into the man.” It is the period of youth. It is 
the time when the body usually grows more rapidly than at any other time except 
in the very earliest years — especially the boys’ body; when the voice changes from 
a piping treble in boys or an immature quality in girls, to a mature, resonant, and 
individualistic singing and speaking organ; when the feelings become intensified 
and frequently difficult to control; when the boy becomes conscious of the im- 
mense gulf that separates him from the girl, and when the girl begins to realize 
her power over the boy; and when, most important of all, both boy and girl 
realize their individuality, their own personal needs, desires, attitudes, longings, 
frustrations, antagonisms, and tragedies. These things are not to be thought of 
as "bad." They are merely the characteristics of the normal, everyday adolescent. 

During the adolescent period each individual becomes so changed that 
he is often an entirely different person; and the chief difficulty that ado- 
lescent boys and girls have derives from the fact that parents and teachers 
so often continue to treat them as children — and they resent it. They feel them- 
selves to be young men and women. Parents frequently continue to order them 
about, to dictate to them in everything — even their friendships. They resent such 
dictation, feel that they are misunderstood, and often become resentful, moody, 
antagonistic. Actually they love their parents; but when parents continually pry 
into their actions, blame them for minor infractions of family discipline, they 
come to the point where they sometimes actually think they hate them — to the 
painful distress of the parents. As a matter of fact, they probably like school and 
it would be a real deprivation if they had to discontinue going; but their teachers 
— if they are of the “old” type — continue to punish them for breaches of minor 
rules, prodding them into harder study on subjects that they often see no sense 
in; and they finally become antagonistic, decide that the teacher is an enemy, 
and do everything they can to defeat him. 

Not all adolescents — thank Godf — ^feel their adolescence so strongly. Some 
are quite docile — at least outwardly. If they rebel they do it inside, and fre- 
quently no one knows about it — except perhaps some chum who has similar 
feelings. But most boys and girls at some time between 12 and 20 have somewhat 
such feelings as we have been describing, and the teacher ought to know this and 
accept it as a more or less normal state of affairs. He ought also to know that 
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adolescence is a transitory, formative period which has to be experienced, and 
that probably the most important methods of treatment are time and patience. 
If you leave a recalcitrant adolescent alone he will probably work things out for 
himself and become a normal, well adjusted adult in the course of a few years. 
But if you continue to irritate him, the objectionable features of adolescence will 
not only continue for a longer period, but they will often leave scars in the form 
of mental and emotional maladjustments that may spoil the person’s whole life. 
It is what happens to the child during adolescence that largely determines his 
personal and social attitudes, his scholarly standards, his life work, his mental 
health, during all the rest of his life. How important is it, then, that the teacher 
and the parent, instead of confining themselves to an attitude of resentment be- 
cause the child is no longer docile, shall glory in the fact that he has begun the 
growing-up process, is becoming a man or a woman instead of continuing to be 
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The Fourth Issue; Statement 

Shall the approach to music teaching in secondary schools be primarily that 
of enjoyment or appreciation, or shall it be the gaining of technical power? 
Shall the pupils be conceived primarily as consumers of music or as producers? 
Shall listening to music or the -performing of it be the main aim? What is meant 
by “having a good time with music”? 


The Fourth Issue Discussed 

It would be a satisfaction if we could dispose of these statements merely 
by stating that there is really no issue involved — that each of the alternatives 
necessarily involves the other, and they cannot, or at least should not, be sepa- 
rated. Certainly, where there is good teaching, appreciation and technical 
power proceed hand in hand. The pure enjoyment or appreciative approach, 
construed to mean simple listening to music, soon runs into stagnation, becomes 
barren and over-sentimental, if it is not based upon at least some development 
of technical power. Conversely, technical study becomes hard, unrelated, and 
functionless, unless it serv'es to reveal elements which bring about greater 
enjoyment and to develop considerable power in their use. But, unfortunately, 
there is so much teaching that does not maintain the proper balance between 
appreciation and technical power that we must concede a real issue to exist 
in the statements with which this section opens. 

All teaching of an art should of course aim to promote both appreciation and 
technical power. If, however, we must make a choice in an unfortunate 
divorcing of these two elements, it is probable that between that gushy senti- 
mentalism which “appreciation” frequently becomes, and the uninspiring accu- 
mulation of facts and rules into which formal technical study often degenerates, 
it would be safer for high school students to choose the latter. This would 
be to choose the lesser of the two evils: the former is apt to lead to a feeling 
that music is of such slight or frivolous character that the development of a 
sound and permanent interest becomes a difficult task; while the latter at least 
has the advantage of causing people to understand that fine music is the result 
of devoted attention. 

This issue has a direct bearing upon many problems of school music, in 
every phase of instruction, from the simplest to the most advanced. It indicates, 
for instance, the wrongness of the far too prevalent procedure of considering 
that students who enter the senior high school without having had any previous 
technical training are too old to begin it. There will be so many occasions in 
their later life when they ought to be able to read music that they certainly 
should be given help along this line, no matter how old they are. The college 
hand which frequently enrolls students who play a little but who know practi- 
cally nothing about reading, and the well-conducted college glee club in which 
it has been the rule rather than the exception that entering men with good 
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a child. And how terribly necessary is it that they shall try to understand him and 
co-operate with him in solving his problems. Many enlightened parents and 
teachers do all this; but many others do not, and it is to these latter that we espe- 
cially address ourselves. 

Heio worship is a definitely constructive and extremely powerful force in the 
lives of many adolescents, and the type of man the boy becomes is determined 
largely by the kind of heroes he worships. Girls are hero worshipers too, and 
many a girl has had her ideals set by her extreme admiration for some fine 
teacher, or some great woman about whom she has read. Of course such hero wor- 
ship often results merely in a "crush,” and we must guard against allowing an 
admiring and respectful attitude to deteriorate into silly sentimentality. On the 
other hand, the teacher should recognize his responsibility too, not only for being 
the kind of person whom the adolescent may safely “adore,” but for providing 
him with books and other sources of information about noble and admirable per- 
sonalities, so that there may be aroused in boys and girls a strong desire to copy 
the characteristics of genuinely fine men and women, rather than restricting their 
admiration to movie actors and other popular persons with whose lives or work 
they may chance to have contact. 

The loveliest thing on earth is a beautiful child who is still natural, simple, 
trusting, naive; and one of the most disagreeable creatures on earth is a tem- 
pestuous adolescent who has become sullen, moody, irritable, distrustful. But 
both are merely going through a stage, and teacher and parent must remember 
this. The child cannot remain a child — he must become a youth; and the youth 
cannot remain a youth — ^he must become an adult. The path to adulthood is 
often thorny, so that the adolescent suffers terribly as he travels along the way 
toward maturity. The teacher and parent must be aware of this suffering; they 
must recognize the reality of the youth’s feelings even though they themselves 
cannot always understand them. They must put up with his vagaries, knowing 
that in time most of them will cease. They must be patient, sympathetic, and 
not too inquisitive. In most cases the youth does not confide in his elders — he 
distrusts them. This attitude the teacher and parent must accept. And if on occa- 
sion the youth “opens up” and tells us something of what is happening inside, 
we must accept this naturally, sympathetically, never scolding or deriding, but 
being grateful for even a measure of trust and confidence. 

In short, the adolescent is to be treated more and more as an adult even though 
we know that in many respects he is still a child. He feels himself to be adult, he 
is striving toward adulthood, and the time has now come when he should learn 
to do all sorts of things for himself — and accept the responsibility. So it is actu- 
ally better for him to make some wrong choices and decisions — and then have 
to take the consequences — than to remain under the sheltering wing of teacher 
and parent, chafing because "the old folks” make all the decisions; anxious to try 
his own wings, irritated because he is not allowed to. 

The normal boy or girl of 14, 15, 16 feels himself or herself to be adult, and 
both resent bitterly the continuation of a type of treatment which was usually 
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accepted as perfectly natural a few years before. This state of affairs is often 
incon%cnient for both parent and teacher, but that is the way it is; and since in 
the verv nature of the case adolescents cannot adjust themselves to us, we must 
to a certain extent adjust ourselves to them — else there will be continuous con- 
flict between jouth and maturity. This does not mean that we are to leave them 
entirely to their own devices, for in their inexperience they might make decisions 
that would do gra\ e harm. It does mean, however, that instead of commanding, 
scolding, and repressing them, we will confer with them, listen and reason with 
them, get them to express to us their viewpoint. Sometimes that will be so 
utterly wrong that we cannot possibly agree with their ideas; but many times they 
will be right, and when the adult once really understands what is in the adoles- 
cent’s mind and heart an agreement between them will follow. Even if they 
cannot always do w’hat they want to do, the boy or girl will be impressed with 
the fact that you have treated them fairly, that they have had a chance — like 
any other grown person — to have their say, to express their viewpoint. 

In order to make all this a little more concrete, the authors have drawn up a 
short list of suggestions for the treatment of adolescents. This list is based on the 
most modern adolescent psychology; and although it does not pretend to be com- 
plete. It w ill give the teacher at least a general idea of what he must do if he is to 
be successful in dealing with high school boys and girls. 

How to Treat Adolescents 

1 . Be friendly — but not sentimental. 

2. Be straightfonvard and sincere; look them in the eye. 

3. Call them down sometimes for bad behavior, laziness, or thoughtlessness; 
but let them see that you are a friend and not an enemy — and don’t nag. Never 
use ridicule or sarcasm. 

4. Treat them as adults rather than as children, and then tell them frankly 
that if they are to run their own affairs they must run them well — else you will 
have to take over the job. 

5. If they are moody, leave them alone. 

6. If they are antagonistic, keep smiling; don’t lose your sense of humor. 
Remember that adolescence is a transition stage and that most people get over 
its obnoxious characteristics. 

7. Don’t be afraid to make them work. 'They won’t respect you otherwise. 
But give them tasks in which — for the most part at least — they are interested, and 
which are within their capacity. In other words, adapt the work to their needs 
and then see to it that they do it well. 

8. Be open minded toward their view of what is right and what is wrong. 
Many of the things that you have always thought of as wrong are not harmful 
and should probably be classified as right. 

9. The best way to handle an adoelscent is to get him or her away from 
everyone else, let him tell his own story and then talk to him kindly, objectively, 
unemotionally. 
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The Adolescent and Music 

Up to this time we have said nothing about the attitude of the high school 
boy and girl toward music. We have mentioned their physical growth, their emo 
tional development, their emergence as individuals with strong likes and dislikes. 
But what of music'? 

The attitude of the high school boy and girl toward music depends, first, on 
their previous experience with the art, and, second, on the attitude of those with 
whom they live in home, school, and community. If their childhood experience 
with music was a happy one they will gladly accept the opportunity to sing or 
play in a high school group But if, when the boy was eight, his mother insisted 
on his taking piano when he wanted to learn to play violin or trombone — or base- 
ball!; or if the music supervisor was a pedantic drill-master instead of an inspiring 
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musical leader; then the adolescent will probably decide against all music in the 
senior high school. On the other hand, if the parents are musical; if the home 
life has been happy, with no nagging, we take it for granted that adolescents 
will naturally elect some sort of music. If the attitude of fellow students and 
other associates is that music is "all right," the adolescent will probably be favor- 
ably influenced to give it a trial in chorus, glee club, or orchestra. But if his experi- 
ence has been more or less the opposite of all this — and especially if he is regarded 
as a sissy because he is interested in music, then — unless he loves it very much 
— he will probably decline to elect any music in the high school and he may even 
join "the gang" in their derision of those who take it. 

The above paragraph assumes the "average” high school student, but it will 
always be true that the highly talented boy and girl will search out opportuni- 
ties for additional musical experience because to these it is one of the most 
important things in life — ^perhaps the most important one. The talented pupil 
constitutes no particular problem so far as the teacher of music is concerned. It 
is the "average" student, who is only mildly interested in music, whom the teacher 
must come to understand so well that music may become a “popular” subject in 
that particular school. 

JiinioT High School Boys' Choir 
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Many teachers are feeling that in order to reach adolescents they must give 
them what they want. But such teachers are forgetting that the highest func- 
tion of the teacher is to change their wants from inferior ones to superior ones. If 
high school pupils want ‘‘swing music” and the teacher of music merely shrugs 
his shoulders and says, "Well, if that is what they want . . he is not really an 
educator, for education always implies growth and development toward some- 
thing better. That is the trouble with much of what is often mistakenly called 
"progressive education” — it merely allows the pupil to do anything he wants to do 
and this is often demoralizing and destructive instead of constructive. Education 
must always be thought of as a building-up process, and if pupils want “swing” 
when they start, they must want Bach before they finish — at least some of them! 
Else the teacher of music is merely a “panderer,” not an educator. Education 
means “leading out” (edwcere). The pupil has it in him to love really fine music 
and to thrill to his own artistic performance of this music, but often at the be- 
ginning he is not aware that he has any such possibilities, and the teacher must 
lead him out. That is the educational process — a process of providing experience, 
of “drawing out,” rather than of “pouring in.” Swing music naturally appeals to 
the adolescent because it is easily understood and easily responded to. It is phy- 
.sical in its implications. But, transcending these there is also present in the 
youth a lovely, idealistic spirit, and it is the chief function of music to encourage 
this spirit to grow and flower so that in the end it rather than the body shall 
come to be the dominating factor in the life of the adult who will soon emerge 
from the youth. So it is “serious” music rather than “popular” music which must 
constitute the basis of the process of “education through music.” 

Swing music ' — which is merely a highly emotionalized style of playing jazz, 
and to which we are in no sense objecting as a legitimate type of human experi- 
ence — is primarily physical. It induces violent physical movement — note the 
jitterbug. It is “fleshly” in its entire conception. It does not lead toward the 
spiritual. It is “good fun” at the time, but it does not yield abiding satisfaction. 
To use such music in the school as a substitute for serious music is to cheat youth 
of a highly important experience which has the possibility of assisting in the 
development of spiritual resources. Let us admit frankly that what is called 
“good music” does not always build up these spiritual resources — sometimes be- 
cause it is not really good music; at other times because the teacher does not insist 
on standards of performance high enough to insure the deep thrill which is poten- 
tially present but which is nullified by poor teaching. However, when music of 
real quality is directed by a real musician who is also a real leader, then the ex- 
perience with fine music reaches down deeper into the heart of the adolescent 
than any other type of education provided by the modern school. We are think- 
ing of the a cappella choir, the string quartet, the fine high school orchestra; and 


^ Let the reader nntc that we arc usinc the terni muNic" in its authentic sense. Much popu- 

lar music IS of the entirelv ditTerent variety popularly referred to as “sweet ja//“ and to this our chief 
objection is merely that it is over-sentimental, insincere, saccharine. It is good for dancing but of little' 
or no \,iliie as a medium for real music education. As for “jaz/ing the classics" the authors express 
their attitude hv posing the question: "But why sugnreoat a pill which already tastes good^" 
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we claim that such music affords the individual “high moments” of a kind that 
he will never forget and that exercise an influence upon his life so profound that 
it cannot he measured. 


We Want Swing! 

So the wise teacher, realizing all this, when his pupils greet him as he enters 
the room with a football yell based on a rhythmic and raucous repetition of the 
words “We want swing' We want sw'ing' We want swing!” will smile in 
friendly fashion, wait for them to exhaust themselves, and then say quietly, 
“Well, you’re getting it everywhere else, and isn't that enough?” To which they 
may reply in essence, “We want it in school too.” And to this — if he is astute — 
he may say in substance, "Well, swing music doesn’t seem appropriate in school. 
It is all right in its place and may fill a certain need in the case of people who 
are not capable of appreciating anything better, hut it does not seem to me that it 
belongs in the school. However, I will make a bargain with you: I will select 
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certain serious musical compositions that I like and that I believe you will like if 
you will learn to do them really well. You agree to work hard at this music for a 
month Cor perhaps, better, two months) and if at the end of that time you still 
want “swing" I’ll let you work at such music for a month so that we may deter- 
mine which of the two gives us the greatest pleasure and satisfaction.” The exact 
terms of the teacher’s reply is not important. But it is desirable that these young 
men and women shall have a chance to work at music of high quality up to the 
point where they actually experience the deep satisfaction which derives from 
its performance. On the other hand, it is also desirable that the pupils shall not 
feel that the teacher is taking a lofty — or a moralistic — attitude toward a type of 
experience which seems to them to constitute an important phase of their lives. 
So, in some way, the wise, fine teacher of music will bring all this about, choos- 
ing his method of approach in accordance with the situation — and his own pow- 
ers and skills; but insisting that — ^at least for the most part — the music per- 
formed by school groups shall be selected on the basis of its permanent value 
as art. 

One more thing, and with it we close a chapter that probably transcends in 
importance all the chapters in the book and which might well be extended into 
a treatise if there were space. (Which would probably be futile, however, for in 
the end the prospective teacher of music must come to know adolescence and 
adolescents through his own experience, so probably he had better stop reading 
about and begin experiencingO The secret we ate about to divulge to you is 
this: The adolescent enjoys hard work! So our recipe for handling high school 
boys and girls in music classes is threefold: CO Select music of high quality; 
(2) Direct it with vitality and genuine artistry; and (3) Keep your pupils work- 
ing hard, in the first place so they may not have time to think about anything 
else, and in the second place so they may experience the elation that comes from 
perfection in artistic performance. With this recipe we close this chapter, and 
we hope the reader will ponder long upon its precepts and will take definite 
steps for putting them into effect. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you agree with the final sentence in the first paragraph of this chapter? Can 
you cite examples of successful high school teachers who refute or strengthen the conten- 
tion of that sentence? 

2. You will on many occasions need to summon your knowledge about adolescence 
and you may often be grateful for the activity the authors now suggest: List ten charac- 
teristic behavior traits of adolescents whom you have observed and in connection with each, 
name the help or hindrance it was to one or more specific pupils whom you refer to by 
an assumed name or initial. If possible suggest what use a capable teacher might have made 
of the incidents. 

3. What are your recollections of your own personal experiences during adolescence? 
Was this a difficult period for you^ Do vou think you were understood and sympathetically 
treated by your parents and teachers- Did the young people of your age understand you 
better than the adults did- 

4. How adequate do you consider the nine suggestions under How to Treat the Ado- 
lescent? Are all equally valuable? Are there any vou would alter or omit? Are there sig- 
nificant points omitted? How would these nine have worked in your case as an adolescent? 

5. In your opinion, is the adolescent more or less susceptible to music than the grade 
child is? Or does his susceptibility to music depend very largely upon what happened to 
him while he was a grade child? Does your own experience throw any light on this sub- 
ject? Do your answers to these questions have bearing upon the musical treatment of the 
adolescent? 

6. Compare the discussion of popular dance music in this chapter with the material 
in Chapter XIV and in Appendix Z. Are you quite clear as to how you will handle 
“Swing" in the high school? Are you at least conscious of the need of giving careful thought 
to this question so that you will not be without a point of view that may help you decide 
wisely the many questions related to it? Consider your own preferences at present in music 
for dancing. Is that the deciding factor? 

7. Do you agree that this chapter “probably transcends in imrxirtance all the chapters 
in the book?” If you do, what are your reasons? If you do not, what chapter seems to you 
more important? 

8. Does your experience corroborate or refute the statement, “The adolescent enjoys 
hard work?” If you laugh or reply "No,” would you agree that some teachers apparently 
have the ability to get their pupils to enjoy hard work? Is this ability the first measure of a 
teacher’s worth or is it just one measure? 
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The Teacher of High School Music 

T he things demanded of the high school teacher of music both in this book 
and in actual life situations seem to assume a sort of superman — a paragon. 
And yet those of you who are either preparing for teaching or who actually hold 
teaching positions are in most cases not of the genius type. In general you are 
probably persons of reasonably high intelligence, with — we hope — excellent 
musical ability without being peiforming artists of high calibre. You are taking 
— or have taken — a four- or fi\ e-year course which includes a considerable 
amount of music but w’hich also requires certain “academic” and “educational” 
credits — sometimes in such large amounts that serious music study has been all 
but crowded out. In many cases you are responsible for both vocal and instru- 
mental instruction. Often another subject is added to your schedule — English 
or mathematics, for example. You may well be dismayed and bewildered by 
the complexity of your responsibilities. 

The Problem 

What shall the teacher in service do under these circumstances? What 
shall the student in training do^ And what shall the heads of music education 
departments in colleges and conservatories do? To give adequate training for 
all the things expected of the high school teacher of music would take ten years. 
But, in general, w'e can count on only four. On top of all this is the fact that the 
new education requires that the teacher shall be a fine person — intelligent, 
healthy in both mind and body, steady and dependable, friendly, well adjusted, 
enthusiastic over both music and teaching. So the man or woman who is to 
teach music to adolescents must, in the first place, be an excellent all-round 
musician who is trained in the best materials and methods of the particular 
phases of music teaching for which he is preparing himself; and in the second 
place, be a well adjusted person who knows at least a few other subjects in addi- 
tion to music; w'ho understands the relationship between music and other sub- 
jects: and who is enough of a scholar in some one additional subject so that he 
could teach a class or two in it should this be necessary — as it often is, especially 
in one’s early teaching years. 


Too Many Women 

One of the difficulties is that so many teachers are unmarried women. Down 
deep in their hearts most women hope that some day they will be bringing up 
boys and girls of their own in a home instead of teaching other people’s children 
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voices can seldom read music at all — these organizations demonstrate that 
when the motivation is great enough and the instruction is farsighted, it is not 
at all difficult for older people to learn to read music acceptably. 

These statements regarding technical power in the high school and college 
years apply equally well to the acquiring of performance skills in many lines. 
Singers and players on instruments of the band and orchestra can be developed 
even from students who begin in the later years. The history of music furnishes 
abundant examples of composers and performers who, because of their great 
desire and the proper guidance of capable teachers, have, after a late start, 
become proficient in various musical lines. Certainly we can no longer assert 
that we must make the high school music program one of mere listening because 
students in those years are too old to begin technical study and acquire per- 
formance skills. 


The Fifth Issue: Statement 

Shall the music instruction and equipment of the high school years be 
provided at public or private expense? Shall the high school program include 
only offerings which can be given to a large number in a group or shall there 
also be offerings which involve much more individual attention? Shall piano 
and violin lessons, for example, be provided only under the so-called plan of 
giving high school credit for applied music taken outside the school at the 
expense of the parents, or shall the school provide, without extra fee, this type 
of instruction in large classes, in small groups, or even privately? Have the 
parents a right to expect from the schools instruction in music which heretofore 
has largely been purchased from private teachers? Should the musical equip- 
ment of the high school be bought entirely by the school board or should 
children be required to purchase their own books and instruments? 

The Fifth Issue Discussed 

A few decades ago this issue would hardly have been formulated because 
music, in practically all phases which involved individual instruction or ad- 
vanced skills, was considered such a peculiar and individual attainment that 
almost everybody accepted the idea that it could be obtained only at private 
expense. But the rapid development of music in the life of our nation, and 
the greatly increased recognition of the social value of music have brought 
about a radical change in this conception. The significance of beauty as a 
driving force with all peoples, the recognition that the arts have appeared at 
all times because they represent a significant part of complete living, and the 
consciousness that a strong music program in any institution is valuable not 
only for the performers, but for all those who come in contact with these per- 
formers — these ideas, especially during the last quarter of a century, have 
led educators to assign a much larger place to music in the educational curricu- 
lum. With that has gone the desire to extend the benefits of music to all 
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in school; and for this reason it is often difficult for the college girl to take her 
work with sufficient seriousness so that she really does the ultimate in prepar- 
ing herself for music teaching. If she thought she would be teaching music all 
her life she would take more pains to increase her musical scholarship, her per- 
forming ability, her teaching technique. But even the most serious women 
students in music education training courses usually do not expect to teach for 
more than five years. Many of them teach only two or three years, and only a 
few of those who graduated ten years ago are still in service — unless in the mean- 
while death or divorce has followed marriage, and the woman — wiser now and 
richer in experience, even though sadder too — takes up again the threads of her 
professional activity and begins to build her life anew. 

The result of the condition that we have been describing is that many of our 
children are inadequately taught — ^both in the case of music and of other sub- 
jects. The girl graduates from college, teaches for two or three years while pay- 
ing off her college debts — and is then married. (We are not complaining about 
this, for these women usually turn out to be excellent home-makers and highly 
intelligent mothers who will be the strongest backers of a music education pro- 
gram in their communities. But for the moment we are primarily concerned with 
the problem of developing better music teaching in the schools rather than with 
providing business and professional men with the right kind of mates!) In nine 
cases out of ten this teacher of two or three years experience is replaced with a 
girl who has just graduated from college, who in turn goes through the process 
of learning how to teach successfully. In a year or two this second girl either 
marries or is promoted to a more desirable position and is succeeded by a just- 
graduated — and probably very sweet — ^j'oung girl who, of course, has to start 
at the bottom and learn the game. And so the vicious circle continues. 

What shall be done? The obvious answer is that we must get more men 
into the music teaching profession. This is actually being accomplished, and 
today there are probably five times as many men in the field of music education 
as there were ten years ago. But the salaries for beginners are so low that many 
of the strongest men just will not go into this field. The college man often has 
debts when he graduates. He probably wants to marry and establish a home of 
his own, but his salary is only $1200 or $1300 the first year or two, so marriage 
is often out of the question. And almost at once pressure is put on him to begin 
work leading to a Master’s degree. So he saves his money, goes to summer 
school, and by the end of four summers he may perhaps have his Master's de- 
gree and a somewhat better salary. But by this time the girl has probably grown 
tired of waiting and has married someone else. Thus society has once again 
made provision for frustration and unhappiness for many an individual. 

We Need More Men 

Probably the most important thing is to provide for more men teachers in 
both junior and senior high school. The individual adolescent — especially the 
boy — needs contact with more men. The boy who enjoys singing needs the 
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example of a man teaclier — both musically and psychologically. There are too 
many women teachers — in music as in other subjects. And yet we must admit 
that, by and large, the quality of the average woman teacher is in actual prac- 
tice better than that of the average man teacher. This is not because women are 
naturally better teachers, but, rather, because the best women go into teaching 
but the best men do not. Music teaching as a profession does not as yet attract 
the very best men. So our problem is to make the profession more attractive — 
in salary, in personal influence, in general prestige — so that a larger number of 
really fine strong men will be attracted to it. This is a major consideration. 

Shall a Married Woman Teach? 

In the second place we must make it possible for more married women to 
teach. In general it is the unmarried woman teacher who creates most of the 
personal problems in the high schools. The reason usually offered for refusing 
to allow married women to teach is that in this way two salaries go to the same 
family. When jobs are scarce such a situation may arouse deep resentment. But 
if the public consciousness is once aroused, and fathers and mothers become 
aware that their children will be in better hands if married women are allowed 
to teach, perhaps the satisfaction of better educational facilities will overbalance 
resentment. 

In some cases it may be worked out so that the married woman can teach 
part-time, dividing her day between school and home. We admit frankly that 
this arrangement has often proved unsatisfactory and we do not entirely recom- 
mend it. But we are remembering and trying to solve our major problem — 
there are too many unmarried teachers of thirty-five and over in our high schools. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We know that many of our very finest teachers of 
music are unmarried women — all honor to them. And as between a woman 
teacher who is strong and fine and a man teacher who is weak and ineffective, 
we should unhesitatingly choose the woman. We also believe that women can 
teach instrumental music just as well as men, and we know that, in general, 
women are better teachers of singing in the grade schools than men are. These 
favorable factors should not, however, be allowed to obscure the main issue : the 
proportion of women to men in the high school is wrong — especially in the 
junior high school; and one of the major problems of education in America is 
to secure the services of more really competent men teachers. 

The Teacher’s Musicianship 

We said at the beginning that the teacher must be an excellent musician, a 
teacher versed and trained in the be.st psychology of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, and a thoroughly fine person. What is "an excellent musician?” 

In the first place a musician must have certain innate characteristics that 
make it possible for him to study music effectively, and if the student who en- 
ters upon a music education training course in college does not have these char- 
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acteristics he would better be discouraged from entering that field. Competition 
is growing keener and the requirements higher as more and more persons gradu- 
ate from music education training courses. The field is not seriously over- 
crowded as yet, but it soon will be; and even now the poorer students in the 
graduating class have a hard time landing a job. So the candidates must be more 
carefully selected at the beginning of the course and only those who show signs 
of real musical ability are to be allowed to major in music education. 

Tests of musical talent have a certain value — as we have made clear in a 
previous chapter, and some sort of a test should certainly be required before a 
student is admitted to a training course for school music teachers. But it is the 
private teacher of such a pupil who can determine his musicality with the great- 
est assurance, and in the end we shall either have to depend on the word of the 
teacher who has been most closely in charge of the pupil’s musical development 
during high school days, or we shall have to admit the high school graduate to a 
college music education course "on probation” for a year to see how he shows 
up in the study of piano, singing, violin, ear-training, and other subjects involv- 
ing actual response to purely musical situations. The first problem is, then, of 
selecting students of such high musical calibre that they have at least some 
chance of achieving success. 

In the second place, the college or conservatory course must provide suffi- 
cient general training in musicianship so that its graduates may know the lan- 
guage and the literature of music very much as an English "major” knows the 
English language and literature. This implies thorough courses in sight sing- 
ing, ear training, history and appreciation, harmony and counterpoint, etc., on 
the one hand; and, on the other, the study of piano, singing, violin, etc. for the 
development of musical power. The great difficulty here is that this takes so 
much time. If the prospective musician entering college had had as much expe- 
rience with music as the English major has had with English, our task would 
be far simpler. But the situation is entirely different, and in the case of music 
the college is compelled to provide — and alknv credit for — courses that are 
so elementary that they might well have been taken during childhood — or at 
least during youth. By the time the college student has attained some profi- 
ciency in these comparatively elementary music courses his four years are over 
and he must be graduated — ^just when he is ready to begin really serious study 
of music. 

The result of all this is that music in the schools is being taught, in many 
instances at least, by persons who are not sufficiently scholarly so far as musi- 
cianship is concerned; and therefore are not able to reveal to their pupils the 
ultimate beauty that inheres in the music they are directing. Or they lack taste 
to choose really lovely music, contenting themselves with music which is at best 
mediocre in quality — and then wondering why high school pupils are not more 
deeply moved by their study of music. 

Our first consideration, then, must be to provide musical leaders of reason- 
able talent; who love music deeply; who know the language of music as seen and 
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heard; who are familiar with its literature — not in words but in living tones; 
and who, as the result of long and arduous study, have acquired that subtle, in- 
tangible — and rare — thing which is called taste. 

It is a real dilemma. What shall we do? Well, first of all, let us try in every 
way to prot ide better musical training in the earlier school years, so that when 
the freshman enters college he will already have done many of the things that 
are now being done in college. In the second place — as we have said before — 
let us choose as prospective music educators only those who demonstrate high 
general intelligence, innate musical ability, and genuine enthusiasm for serious 
music study. And, in the third place, let us provide longer and better planned 
courses for music educators. Such courses should be organized on the basis of 
this fundamental principle. If music is to fulfill its mission as a source of deep 
and abiding satisfaction for millions of individual hoys and girls, men and 
u’omen, it must be taught hi a person ivho is an excellent musician and mho is 
therefore able both to select good music, and to guide his pupils mto an artis- 
ticalh satisfactory rendition. Four years is too short a time to do all this and also 
to prepare the student for teaching — and for living. So our courses for music 
educators must be extended to five years, or si.x — even as is being done in the 
case of other major professions. If it is impossible to persuade the administrative 
authorities of your institution to require a longer course, then you may be able 
to persuade individual students to plan for a longer course — ^because they real- 
ize that four years is not long enough. 

Certainly, however, in cases where the length of the course is limited to four 
years, at least half of this time should be devoted to the study of music per se. 
There can be no argument : the music educator must be a musician — else music 
fails! 


Pedagogy 

But since many a fine musician has failed utterly as a teacher, we set up a 
second requirement: the high school teacher of music must have the power to 
give instruction. The old adage "teachers are born and not made" still holds true 
to a certain extent, and we freely grant that some teachers who have never had a 
course in either psychology or practice teaching are better instructors than others 
who have many hours of credit in education subjects. But these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. They are individuals who have extraordinary powers 
of mind and of intuition and who because of tbeir friendly, understanding atti- 
tude are able to come so close to the individual learner that they know' just how' 
to guide him when he is in danger of going astray, to encourage him when he 
begins to falter and lose courage, to make him ashamed when he is lazy. Or 
they have such great vitality, such contagious enthusiasm that they inspire their 
pupils with so strong a desire to learn that they work and work — thus learning 
because of enthusiasm and perseverance. 

If w'e depended entirely on "born” teachers, however, we should be in a sorry 
state, for the supply of such will always be smaller than the demand. So the 
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teachei training couisc enters the picture. What is its function? It is to put the 
student who knows his subject through certain procedures which will enable 
him to impart his own knowledge and skill to others in an efficient manner. 

How' docs one learn to teach? Well, in the first place one learns by observ- 
ing fine teachers at work. Sometimes one even learns by observing a poor 
teacher, for the intelligent obsencr will soon note that the poor teacher does not 
get results, and he makes up his mind that he will not follow' in such a teach- 
er’s footsteps. Obsenation of teaching is therefore one of the methods by 
which the prospectne school music educator will learn. 

A second method of learning to teach is by studying the psychology of 
teaching and learning. Such “book study” is derided by some, but nevertheless 
it has its highly important place in the training of a teacher. It is surely helpful 
for a teacher to ha\e thought through the whole matter of education in a de- 
mociacy, to ha\e learned the fundamental principles of psychology on the basis 
of which the teacher by providing the appropiiate stimulus is able to bring about 
a desired response in the learner. And surely he must know how important it is 
that we teach in such a way that the learning shall function in an actual situa- 
tion outside of school. Surely he must come to understand the importance of 
mental health as a fundamental objective in education, and happiness as the 
greatest desideratum in human life. Surely he must become familiar with those 
materials for diagnosing difficulties and evaluating learning which have come 
to us as the result of scientific research and experimentation. And surely he must 
realize that the new education demands also a new type of teacher — a teacher 
who is an inspirer and guide rather than a drill master or a hearer of "lessons;” 
a teacher who knows more than just the mere principles of psychology, and who 
because of his knowledge has himself become an exponent of the best theories, 
the finest ideals of human relationships. 

All this can be learned from books and from teachers of education — pro- 
vided the authors and the teachers exemplify their own theories. Therefore 
reading books on various phases of education and taking courses labeled "Prin- 
ciples of Teaching,” “Educational Psychology," "Philosophy of Education,” and 
the like, will contribute their important quota to the making of a fine teacher. 

Finally, one learns by doing; and in the end it is the practice in teaching by 
the notice under the guidance of an expert critic teacher that counts for more 
than anything else. The trouble with much practice teaching is that it is done 
under artificial conditions. So we recommend that teacher-training institutions 
set up practice-teaching situations in schools that are as nearly normal as pos- 
sible. We recommend also that the period of training in teaching be spread over 
a longer time than is often the case — a full year as a minimum or, better yet, two 
years. And in addition we urge the appointment of high-grade, well prepared 
critic teachers — teachers who have not only themselves taught with distinction, 
but who are thoroughly conversant with modern educational ideals and pro- 
cedures so that they will prepare their students to teach under conditions with 
which they will actually be confronted. 
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Observation of teaching, studying books and taking courses in various 
phases of education and teaching, together with a fairly long period of student 
teaching under a fine critic teacher — these three, then, are the media through 
which the musician will master his second ait — the art of guiding the learning 
of his pupils. 


The Art of Living 

But there is a third requirement. In addition to mastering the arts of music 
and of teaching, the music educator of the future must master the art of living. 
In other words, he must he a fine person, living a well-rounded life, interested 
in all sorts of human relationships, well adjusted so that he is able to meet pain 
and frustration as well as pleasure and success. How can such a person be de- 
veloped from the careless, thoughtless, often rather crude, sometimes already 
cynical hoy and girl of eighteen who enters the teacher-training institution as a 
freshman? The answer is that this is the most difficult problem of all — and 
the least certain of solution. 

The most we can do is to see to it, first, that our curriculum includes some 
courses in fields outside of music; and, second, that each prospective teacher shall 
be encouraged to take a normal part in college activities such as sports, social 
life, and various other student interests even though in this way he practices or 
studies an hour less each day. Even as the high school pupil needs recreation, 
so too does the college student need the relaxing and socializing influence of 
dancing, movies, sports, and the like. Many college students over-play of course, 
just as some of them over work. But many a musician is narrow in attitude, 
selfish in personal relationships, lop-sided in his development, because he prac- 
ticed too many hours and played too few while in college. A normal amount of 
recreation makes for a hetter-balanced personality, and it is just as important to 
have high school music teachers who are normal, well balanced human beings 
as it is to have instructors who are excellent musicians. 

But how shall we go about this difficult task of preparing college music 
students to he healthy in mind as well as in body, well adjusted to people as 
well as to music? The only way we know of is to arrange the situation so that 
some one in the teacher-training institution comes to understand each prospec- 
tive teacher so well that he can advise him intelligently about these various per- 
sonal things. In other words, there must be a friendly, personal relationship 
between each student and some fine, wise teacher. Lectures on mental health 
and social adjustment will not accomplish our aim. Neither will the reading 
even of many books. In short, this is one of those intangibles of which the uni- 
verse is still so full in spite of the fact that the scientist has heen trying for 
almost a century to run them down! 

Mass production does very well in the factory but it does not work in educa- 
tion. Particularly does it fail in teacher training, for teaching is, after all, an 
art, and although the teacher must have a scientific background, yet in his actual 
teaching he stands or falls on the basis of his skill as an artist. The artist does not 
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work by cut-and-dried formulae, but by feeling and intuition supeiimposed upon 
and transcending in importance a background of knowledge and intelligence. 
He takes away a little here or gives a little there because he feels that it is the 
right thing. The trainer of teachers must be a sort of super-artist who conveys 
to his pupil many ideas and feelings in such subtle v\ays that the pupil is not 
resentful — in fact hardly knows that he is being taught. 

WTien the pupil finally goes out as a teacher he has become a fine musician 
— something of an artist, one who has taste and discrimination and judgment, 
one who knows but who also feels, and whose musical ability is built on a com- 
bination of these two factors. In addition to being a fine musician he is a fine 
teacher — and again something of an artist, for teaching is an art, requiring high 
intellectual ability on the one hand, but depending in the end quite as much on 
right feeling as on right thinking' Finally, in addition to being a fine musician 
and a fine teacher, he is also a fine person — and here again it must be remem- 
bered that fine living involves a nice balance between the "head" on the one 
hand, and the “heart” on the other. 

Being a fine person inevitably means one who has achieved a social view- 
point. Such an individual is not only aware that there are other people in the 
world but that law and convention compel him to adjust himself to these others. 
Transcending all this in importance is the fact that he has come, actually and 
sincerely and without sentimentality, to love his neighbors. He believes that 
music is a force that will make life a more satisfying experience — not merely for 
himself and his few friends but for the people at large. And he believes it so 
sincerely that he becomes strongly imbued with a desire to cause his beloved art 
actually to function in this way in the community in which he is working. So he 
adopts as his slogan “Art serves.” He becomes a community musician, ready, 3es, 
eager, to serve his neighbors through the art of music. 

In becoming a community musician, however, the supervisor of music will 
need to remember tw'O things: first, he is being paid to teach music in the 
schools; second, he must not work too many hours a day lest his health be af- 
fected or his personal development retarded.* So, even though his heart is 
touched hy the community’s need for music, he will at first content himself with 
doing fine work in the schools, and performing a modicum of community serv- 
ice in addition. But in time he will either induce the board of education to 
allow him to include a certain amount of community service on his regular 
schedule; or he will persuade the city to employ another person to act as director 
of community music. 


>!■****** 


Out of such stuff and by such methods must the music educator of the future 
be fashioned, and although there are many in the field who do not measure 
up to the ideals set forth in this chapter, we must remember, first, that school 

* See Appendix Y for data on student! per teacher. 
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music has not always succeeded in its mission in the past — possibly because of 
teachers who were not cut according to our pattern; and, second, that there lies 
before us a new school, a new education; and that the success of this new edu- 
cation depends more on the quality of the teacher than on any other single 
factor. With this assertion we close our final chapter. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Prepare a table which includes the items listed in the first two paragraphs of this 
chapter and check with these items the high school teachers of music whom you know. On 
the basis of ycur marking do they seem to you well or poorly prepared? What is their 
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standing in the school and communits in which they arc located- If the answers to these 
two questions do not agree, wherein lies the fault — in the qualifications listed, in your 
application of them, or in the judgment of the local school or community- 

2. Welh What do you think of the section headed "Too Many Women’’” Do you 
think that material would hate been included in this book if the authuis had been women 
instead of men’ 

3. Does vour experience as a high school pupil — in what happened to you and to 
vour classmates — lead you to agree with the contention of the authors that we need more 
men teachers’ Is sex such an important factor or is it rather a question of the sort of per- 
son the teacher is, regardless of sex’ 

4. What is vour opinion on the subiect of married women teachers’ Have you ever 
been taught by a married woman’ Were her teaching and her personal attitude noticeably 
different from those of unmarried women’ Would you like to teach if you w-ere a married 
woman’ Does the question as to whether she has small children of her own make a differ- 
ence’ Answer for this topic the question at the end of topic 2. 

5. What is the relationship between the musicianship of a teacher and his success as 
a teacher’ How good a musician should a high school music teacher be as compared with 
a grade supervisor’, as compared with a church organist’, as compared with a travelling con- 
cert artist’, with the local city leading musician’ 

6. How well skilled in guiding young people should a high school teacher of music 
be’ As capable as a grade teacher’ As a high school teacher of English’ As the high 
school principal’ How does this necessary teaching ability compare with the necessary music 
ability’ Which comes first — the power of the music teacher to make music herself or the 
ability to lead others to enjoy the study of music’ 

7. Is the question of what tvpe of character the high school teacher of music has a 
matter that concerns the school board, both at the time of engaging him and later’ Should 
the application blank contain questions regarding the personal h^its and personal beliefs 
of the teacher’ Who is to determine what being “a fine person” consists in’ 

8. Occasionally the question arises as to whether a high school teacher of music should 
live in the community in which he teaches or in a neighboring community. Is this a matter 
for the teacher or for the administrative officers to decide? 

9. What bearing on topics 7 and 8 does the relation of the high school teacher to the 
music of the community have’ What is the application of the motto "Art Serves?” 

10. What has the school board a right to expect from the teacher in the matter of 
health? What is the relation between this idea and topic 9? Can any general counsel be 
given as to how to keep fit physically, mentally, end morally? 
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children regardless of their financial status This has meant including in the 
school budget appropriations for material, instruments, and skilled instructois 
far beyond what prevails in any other part of the world. Again and again 
educators and taxpayers have approved large expenditures for music because 
they recognize the pleasure that music gives at the moment it is produced, 
with resulting satisfaction and contentment which make for better work in all 
phases of the school activity, because of the attractiveness music gives to school 
activities as a whole, thus aiding the learning process by making school a place 
to which children delight to go; and, finally, because building up an interest 
in music gives a permanent possession which is a spur to living and accomplish- 
ment after the school is left behind. The costs of printed music and pianos 
have long been considered to be justifiable public expenses, as are expenditures 
for laboratory equipment in physics and chemistry, and gymnasium equipment 
in physical education. 
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At the Los Angeles Conference of 1940. Supervtsots intently observing the work of their co 
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Quotations from 1937 High School Music Bulletin of High School Standards 

FOR the State of Ohio 


Each foui-year, six-year and senior high school shall offer a minimum of one unit in 
music. Music should he offered each year in the junior high school although only the 
work of Grade IX will count as credit for graduation. An offering of two units is strongly 
recommended in high schools of the four-year, six-year and senior high school Wpe of orran- 
ization. This will enable a pupil who is interested in music as a cultural subject to meet 
two units as a minor. Four units will he permitted. A music course which offers three or 
four units is designed for the talented pupil whose interest in music is vocational. A number 
of colleges and universities are accepting a well-organized music major for entrance to music 
courses. 


Guiding Principles 

The music program in each school must be varied, articulated and adapted so as to 
furnish each ability group with an appropriate activity and to develop each to maximum 
power. We may assume three general levels for the classification of music work as a prac- 
tical means of providing musical opportunities for all. Each school should strive, in so far 
as possible, to provide opportunities suitable for each section. 


1. General Experience Groupr. These may be general chorus, orchestra, band and the like. They 
should be open to all interested pupils and should afford opportunity for pleasurable experience and 
training. Choral balance, instrumentation and performance may need to be subordinated to self-expression 
through group participation. 

2. Performance Groups. These nia\ he select chorus, glee clubs, choir, orchestra and band. They 
should be open, within the limits defined by good choral balance or standard instrumentation, to pupils 
well qualified by ability and training. Such groups should rehearse and perform appropriate music 
of high quality, functioning as a means of musical growth for the members and as an agency of appre- 
ciation for the school, home and community, 

3. Selecttve Groups. These will frequently be small ensembles, such as trios, quartets, quintets, 
octets and the like, created to meet the needs of highly talented end trained pupils. They will make 
possible a high level of participation for members, set a standard of performance for larger and less 
selective groups and furnish a means of appreciative growth for all. 


Some small high schools may be able to provide only for the general experience and 
the selective groups. Many pupils in these groups will be interested in piano, violin, voice 
and the like; music literature and appreciation, theory and harmony. 

The offerings in music should be varied so that they may fit the needs of the pupils. 
Ability to read music, knowledge about theory, facts of notation and performance skills are 
essential to musical growth and development. They should at all times he considered die 
means to a deeper understanding and appreciation of music in its various forms and not an 
end in themselves. The study of worthy music literature through challenging musical ex- 
periences will motivate the mastery of technical problems and sldlls. 
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There are various avenues of approach to the study of music, among them singing, 
playing instruments, bodily response to rhythm, listening and creating. All ate important 
and should be closely related. There are many possibilities of integrating and correlating 
music with literature, art, history, geography and other curricular interests. 

The small high school should afford opportunity for participation in some of the fol- 
lowing musical organizations: mixed chorus, orchestra and band. Some select groups, such 
as choral club, a cappella choir, girls’ and boys' glee clubs and small vocal and instrumental 
ensembles are frequendy possible. The aim should be to provide a variety of offerings 
suited to the interests and abilities of all pupils, especially the more talented, and to make 
possible a higher degree of artistic experience for the specially talented. 

AH courses in music in Grades X to XII should he elective. In Grades VII and VIII, 
in the junior and six-year high school, two periods a week of music should be required. In 
Grade IX it may be required or elective at the option of the school authorities. Each pupil 
who so desires should be given opportunity for music instruction throughout the years of 
junior and senior high school. 


Music Major 

A high school which offers three and four units in music must have the approval of 
the State Department of Education. The training and ability of the music staff, the courses 
offered and me equipment shall be determining factors in the approval. 

Standard tests of musical aptitude and achievement will provide valuable guides in 
determining the advisability of music as an intensive study. When a pupil has exceptional 
musical ability and interest and shows that he can profit culturally and vocationally from 
the study of music, he should be encouraged to take enough music to secure one unit of 
credit each year, taking only three major subjects in addition to music. A major may con- 
sist of such group work as chorus, choir, glee club, orchestra, band, small ensemble work, 
music literature and appreciation, theory and harmony and applied music. Pupils who are 
studying applied music for credit, either in school or with private teachers shall be required 
to participate in some musical organization in the school. 


Organization of the Field of Music 

The small consolidated high school in coimty districts, with a part-time music teacher, 
will frequently find it difficult to offer more than one unit in music. Where but one unit 
is offered, it should consist of such organization work as chorus, orchestra or band. It is not 
advisable to organize classes in music literature and appreciation, theory and harmony each 
year unless there is sufficient enrollment of pupils to justify them. Some of these courses 
may be offered in alternate years. A high school in an exempted village or a large central- 
ized high school with a full time music teacher will find it possible to plan a greater variety 
of offerings. Two or three units are possible, selected from the following: chorus, glee club, 
choir, orchestra and band; music literature and appreciation and applied music. The large 
high school may find it possible and advisable to offer four units in music. 

The following outline is suggested; 

One Unit 

Organizations (chorus^ orchestra and band) 

Two Units 

Organizations (chorus, choir, glee clubs, or- 
chestra and band), one to two units 

Applied Music, one unit 
or 

Music Literature and Appreciation, one unit 
Three Units 

Organizations, one to two units 


Applied Music, one unit 
Music Literature and Appreciation, one unit 
or 

Music Theory and Harmony, one unit 
Four Units 

Organizations, one to two units 
Applied Music, one to two units 
or 

Music Literature and Appreciation, one unit 
Music Theory and Harmony, one unit 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
ARGO, ILUNOIS 
Music Department 
650 students; 2 instructors 

COURSE OF STUDY 
AIM 

"To arouse in the child an appreciative response and a love of good music 
and to make this response and love deeper and wiser." 


A. Music Theory 


OUTLINE OF COURSES 

b. Vocal 


1. General Music 

2. Harmony 

3. Music Appreciation 

B. Applied Music 

1. Piano Class 

2. Instrumental Instruction 

3. Outside Instcuction 

a. Instrumental 

b. Voice 


C. Performance Groups 

1. Band 

2. Chorus 

3. Dance Orchestra 

4. Ensembles 


5. Glee Clubs 

a. Boys 

b. Girls 

6. Orchestra 

7. Junior Band 

a. A course to be offered in the 
future when the work develops 
to the extent that such a course 
would be advantageous to the 
work of the department. 

D. Assembly Singing 

E. The Music Guild 


a. Instrumental 


F. Program Schedule 


EXPLANATION OF COURSES 


A. Music Theory 

I. General Music — Meets once a 
week for one year. Required of all 
Freshmen. Credit, V*. 

An orientation course designed to 
cause the entering Freshmen to be- 
come music conscious. Course in- 
cludes: singing of unison and part 
songs, song dramatizabon, appreaa- 
tive listenmg, study of orchestra in- 
struments, performance by pupils. No 
preparation required of student. 


2. Harmony — Meets every day for one 
year. Prerequisite — Al-Bl (or equiv- 
alent). Credit, 1 unit 

A course designed to teach the stu- 
dent how to write music. Course in- 
cludes Scales, intervals, primary and 
secondary chords and their inver- 
sions, modulation and altered chords. 
Harmonization of given melodies by 
means of the melodic basis with a 
constant appeal to die ear and feel- 
ing. Keyboard work, ear training and 
dictation. Original work. 

Text: Applied Harmony by Alchin- 
Jones. 


No text. 
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3. Music Appreciation — Meets even 
day for one year. Prerequisite. Ai or 
permission of Instructor. 

Credit, 1 unit. 
A study of the elements of music 
including: notation, rhythm, melody, 
harmony, contrast between polypho 
nic and monophonic music, iorm and 
expression. A thorough study of rep 
resentative musical compositions and 
their composers to illustrate folk song, 
art song, smaller instrumental forms, 
program music, suites, sonatas, con- 
certos, symphonic poems and sym- 
phonies. Current musical events and 
attendance at concerts. 

Texts: Fundamentals of Music, 
Gehrkens; Introduction of Music Ap 
preciation and History, Mayer. 

B. Applied Music 

1. Piano Class — Meets once a week 
for one year. Prerequisite: None. 

Credit, 14 unit 
Class piano instruction for the be- 
ginner. Designed to give an oppor- 
tunity to those students who have 
never studied piano to find out their 
capabilities. Also serves as a basic 
course for students who are deficient 
in the fundamentals of music such 
as rhvthm, note values and sight read- 
ing in preparation for band, chorus or 
theory classes. 

2. Instrumental Instruction — 
Meets three days a week or more for 
four years. Prerequisite: None. 

Credit, 14 unit. 
This course is designed to offer prac- 
tical study of each instrument in 
methods of tone production, tuning, 
fingering, selection and care of the 
instrument. It is also designed to 
prepare students to play in the large 
instrumental groups of the school as 
well as solo and ensemble perform 
ance. 

3. OuTsioE Instruction Credit 

This course is offered to encourage 
students to study with competent in- 
structors outside of school. Credit 
will be determined on periodical re- 


ports as to progress and practice from 
the instructor and parent and the re 
suits of an examination given each 
semester. 

C. Performance Groups 

1. Band — Meets three periods a week 
for four years. Prerequisite: Al, B3 
or the permission of the Instructor. 

Credit, 14 unit. 
The study of military and various 
other marching formations for field 
and parade work. Preparation for 
participation in all Athletic Pro 
grams. An intensive study of the 
music on the Contest Lists in prep 
aration for participation in contests 
and concerts as well as to introduce 
the student to the best in Band Lit- 
erature. 

2. Chorus — Meets three periods a week 

for four years. Credit, 14 unit. 

Prerequisite: Ability to sing and read 
music. Membership decided bv try- 
out. Open to all classes. Study of 
masterpieces of choral literature. Op- 
eretta. 

3. Dance Orchestra — Meets one day 

a week for four years. Prerequisite 
Al, Cl, C6, B3 or the permission 
of the Instructor. Credit 

This group is established primarilv 
to furnish music for the various social 
events of the school year. It also 
gives the student an opportunity to 
study the modern ideas in dance 
music. 

4. Ensembi,es — Meet as needed for 

four years. Prerequisite: Same as for 
Cl, C2, C6. Credit. 

This course is designed to enable the 
student to study the smaller forms 
of music as well as to giv e experience 
in these forms of music. These 
groups are to be used for special pro- 
grams or for calls that come from 
several organizations in the commu 
nity. The ensembles will include 
instrumentalists, vocalists and combi- 
nations of both. 
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5. Glee Clubs — Meets two days a 
week for four years. Credit, Vk unit. 

Prerequisite: Ability to sing and read 
music. Membership decided by try- 
outs. Open to all classes. 

6. Orchestra — Meets two days a week 

for four years. Prerequisite: Same as 
for Cl. Credit, 14 unit. 

An intensive study of the best in 
Orchestral Literature within the capa- 
bilities of the members of the orches- 
tra. Preparation for the participation 
in Assembly Programs and to provide 
incidental music for all plays, oper- 
ettas and other special programs. 

7. Junior Band— Meets twice a week 

for two years. Prerequisite: Same as 
for Cl. Credit. 

A training unit for the Concert Band. 
The various problems of ensemble 
playing will be studied in an elemen- 
tary manner. This unit could be used 
as a second band or to augment the 
Concert Band whenever it may be 
necessary. 

D. Assembly Singing 

Community singing by the entire school 


at least one assembly period each month. 
This period will be used to study the 
school songs and to introduce new song 
material to the student body. 

E. The Music Guild 

A group of Honor Music Students or- 
ganized to promote the interests of music 
in the school. This group has regularly 
scheduled meetings at which various 
phases of music are discussed and per- 
formed. This group also helps to pro- 
mote the various programs produced dur- 
ing the school year. 

F. Schedule of Special Programs 
Christmas Program 

Midwinter Concert 
Operetta 

Contest Participation or Festival 

Commencement Concert 

Commencement 

Assembly Programs 

School Social Functions 

Athletic Events 

Special Events 

Community Programs for P.T.A., Amer- 
ican Legion, Service Clubs, Local In- 
dustrial Croups, etc. 


Quotations from letter of Walter S. Armbruster, Director of Choral Music, Argo, 
Illinois, Community High School. 

“Here are a few trends in this vicinity as gathered by R. Lee Osburn, director of 
choral music. Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, and myself. 

Altho maintaining previous standards of performance groups there is being made an 
attempt to bring the experience and the spirit of music to a greater number of students in 
our schools. (Thru general music classes, assembly singing, class choruses (Freshmen, 
Sophomore, Junior, Senior).) Improved standards in teaching fundamentals. Creative 
teaching and encouragement of creative music activity. Also an attempt to make the music 
program fit the needs of the locale, school and community and definitely linking these by 
means of alumni groups which join the school groups in special programs. 

Contests vs. Smaller Festivals: After securing a first rating in district, state and 
national contests the expense is too great to repeat the experience. The trend is now toward 
smaller inter-community festivals, both choral and instrumental. As per the enclosed recent 
choral festival with Maywood, Elgin and Argo. Also the recent orchestra festival at 
Evanston." 
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Appendix A3, Continued 

NEWTON, MASS., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OFnCE TRAINING CURRICULUM 
CFor Girls and Boys) 

This curriculum is especially planned for pupils who wish to become stenographers 
and secretaries, or to enter the field of office and clerical work. 


GRADE X 

First number, periods per week; second number, credits. 


Required 

English 10 O. T. 4-5 

Science 10 O. T. 4-5 

Bookkeeping 10 O. T. 4-5 

Typewriting 10 O. T. 4-3 

•Clothing 10 O. T. 4-3 

Physical Education 10 O. T. 2-1 


Note: See Optional Electives at bottom of page. 


GRADE XI 


Required 
English 11 O. T. 

United States History 11 O. T. 
Science 11 O. T. QVt yr.) and 
Computing Machine Theory 
11 O. T. CV4 yr.) 
Typewriting 11 O. T. 

Physical Emication II O. T. 


Elect One 

4-5 Stenography 11 O. T. 

4-5 Office Practice 11 O. T. 

4-214 

4-2V4 

4-3 

2-1 


Note: See Optional Electives on next page. 


4-5 

4-5 


GRADE Xn 


Required Elect One Group 

English 12 O. T. 4-5 Stenography 12 O. T. 4-5 

PrcmIems of Democracy 12 O. T. 4-5 Office A^roments 12 O. T. 4-5 

Typewriting 12 O. T. 4-3 Correspondence 12 O. T. 2-1 

or 

Office Practice 12 O. T. and 4-5 
Bookkeeping 12 O. T.-2 4-5 


* Boys electing this curriculum will take Mathematics 10 B, 
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O'ptional Electives — Grades X, XI, XII 
If grade numeral follows subject, it is elective for that grade only. 


Mixed Chorus 10 

2-1 

Freehand Drawing 

2-1 

Girls’ Chorus 11 and 12 

2-1 

Applied Art 

2-1 

Mixed Glee Club 11 and 12 

2-1 

Clothing 12 O. T. 

2-1 

Orchestra A 

3-m 

Foods 12 O. T. 

2-1 

Orchestra B 

2-1 

Public Speaking 

1-1 

Band A 

3-m 

Physical Education 12 O. T. 

2-1 

Band B 

2-1 




Assignment to music groups determined by musical ability. 

All music groups in C^donal Electives, except mixed Glee Club, held during S-Period. 


NEWTON, MASS., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BUSINESS CURRICULUM 
CFor Boys) 

This curriculum is designed for pupils who desire a general training svith certain 
applications to business, whioi will fit for immediate contact with the commercial world. 
Preparation is given for the occumdons of salesman, clerk, bookkeeper, and general Office 
placement. This curriculum, with carefully selected electives, also prepares for advanced 
work in some of the higher institutions which specialize in Business Administration. 


GRADE X 

First number, periods per week; second number, credits. 


Required 


English 10 B 

4-5 

Science 10 B 

4-5 

Bookkeeping 10 B 

4-5 

Mathematics 10 B 

4-5 

Modem History 10 B 

4-5 

Physical Education 10 B 

2-1 


Note: See Optional Electives on next page. 


GRADE XI 


Required 


Elect One 


English 11 B 

4-5 

Bookkeeping 11 B 

4-5 

Science 11 B 

4-5 

or 


Commercial Geography 11 B 

4-5 

Business Methods 11 B 

4-5 

United States History 11 B 

4-5 



Physical Education 11 B 

2-1 




Note: See Optional Electives on next page. 
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The recognition of the wisdom and legitimacy of providing instruction in 
a subject which had always been taught to one individual at a time has been 
greatly accelerated by the plan of class instruction in practically all phases of 
music. While practices vary greatly throughout our country — from moderate 
to small fees in the majority of schools, on to no fees at all — the practice is 
spreading of providing at least elementary instruction on all orchestra and 
band instruments without additional cost to those enrolled. Likewise, most 
schools purchase for free use by capable pupils the larger and rarer orchestra 
and band instruments. Justification is found in the social value of these expendi- 
tures and in the fact that they parallel accepted expenditures in other subjects. 

The Sixth Issue: Statement 

Shall music be evaluated as a study or as an influence? Shall it be con- 
sidered primarily as knowledge and skill; or shall it be viewed as involving these 
with the addition of marked emotional reaction, leading to attitude or conduct? 
Shall the efficacy of the music instruction be measured in terms of the behavior 
of those who study it — that behavior being considered both individual and 
social; or is knowledge about music or skill in the performance of music so 
valuable that command of it is the only criterion of good instruction and 
good learning? Must training in art be translated into the living of a better life? 

The Sixth Issue Discussed 

This is no simple issue, because it involves the reaction of the whole being 
to music and therefore is concerned with what the pupil is becoming, with his 
character. As soon as the reaction of a student to life, that is, his conduct, is 
considered as a means of evaluating progress in a school subject, great diffi- 
culties arise. Conduct results from many influences, and it is impossible to 
assign to any one subject either the complete praise or the complete blame 
for what a person does in a variety of situations. What we are and what we 
do depend upon heredity, environment, education, and many other intangible 
factors. So while the high school may well refuse to accept complete responsi- 
bility for the conduct of its pupils outside the school, it certainly should accept 
some responsibility. Since the students devote more time to school than to any 
other single institution during the three or four years preceding graduation, 
and since high school teachers should consider the influencing of the life 
standards of their pupils as an, if not the, important part of their duties, is it 
unreasonable to expect the high school to assume much more responsibility 
in these matters than has commonly been the case? Doubtless the school’s 
efforts in vocational guidance and character building and the constant criticisms 
directed at the high school regarding die conduct of young people, indicate 
that there is a growing belief that we may measure high s^ool education 
pardy, at least, in terms of the lives that are led by those who attend that 
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GRADE xn 


Required Elect One 


English 12 B 

4-5 

Science 12 B 

4-5 

Pnmlcms of Democracy 12 B 

4-5 

Mathematics 12 B (Advanced 


Business Law 12 B yt-) and 

4-214 

Arithmetic) 

4-5 

Business Correspondence 12 B 


Typewriting may be taken by 


CViyr.) 

4-214 

special permission of the Direc- 


Business Principles 12 B 

4-5 

tor of tne Business Division 

4-3 

Optional Electives — 

■Grades X, XI, XU 


If grade numeral follows subject. 

it is elective for that grade only. 


Mixed Chorus 10 

2-1 

Mechanical Drawing 

2-1 

Boys’ Chorus 11 and 12 

2-1 

Freehand Drawing 

2-1 

Mixed Glee C3ub 11 and 12 

2-1 

Applied Art 

2-1 

Orchestra A 

3-114 

Public Spiking 

1-1 

Orchestra B 

2-1 

Physical Education 12 B 

2-1 

Band A 

3-114 



Band B 

2-1 




Assignment to music groups determined by musical ability. 

All music groups in C^tional Electives, except mixed Glee dub, held during S-Period. 


NEWTON, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE 


Matbrials — 

1. Carol Pitts’, Voice Class Method, Neil Kjos Co., Chicago. 

2. Arthur Ward’s, The Singing Road, Carl Fischer Co., New York. 

3. Thomas Fillebrown's, Resonance in Speaking and Singing, Oliver Ditson Co., 
Philadelphia. 

I. OsjEcnvEs: 

1. To improve the vocal production of the individual. 

2. To bring about a desire to use the voice correcdy, for singing and speaking. 

3. To devmop a repertoire of desirable songs. 

4. To foster a liking for singing both in a group and in solo performance. 

5. To develop poise in the individual before an audience. 

6. To establish good diction in both speaking and singing. 

7. To develop refined taste in choice of songs. 

8. To establish proper mental and physical conditions conducive to good singing. 

II. Means of Attaining Objectives- 

1. Develop correct habits of posture. 

2. Increase breath support through breathing and physical relaxation exercises. 

3. Strive to attain proper mood in the interpretation of the song. 

4. Develop uniformity of placement for all vowel sounds. 

5. Articulate well by means of emphasizing consonants, especially the initial and final 
ones. 

6. Use of all factors contributing to both mental and physical coordination. 
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Appendix A4 

QUOTATIONS FROM BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. COURSE OF STUDY IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION — SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AUGUST, 1937 


Table of Contents 

Senior High School, Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve 


Foreword 

Aims 

Vocal Music 

Assembly Singing 
Boys’ Glee 
Girls’ Glee 
Mixed Chorus 
Opera Chorus 
A Cappella Choir 
Special Voice 

Technics of Appreciation and Composition 
Musicianship 
Harmony I 
Harmony II 
Harmony III 
Orchestration I 

History of Music and Appreciation I 
History of Music and Appreciation II 


Piano Instruction 
Instrumental Music 
Orchestra I 
Orchestra II 
Orchestra III 
Band I 
Band II 

Small Ensembles 
Vocational Music Course 
Instruments for the School Extra Curricular 
Activities 
Pro Musica 
Gifted Children 
Band Demonstration 
Music Festival 
American Education Week 
A Christmas Beautiful 
Bibliography 


Foeewobd 

This monograph in Music Education for Junior and Senior High Schools represents 
the thought, planning, and organization of the Supervisor of Music and members of her 
committee over a period of several years. Much thought and hard work has gone into its 
preparation. It presents the modem emphasis upon music as an integral part of the school 
program, a particularly noteworthy feature being the organization of the material to pro- 
mote integration with English and Social Studies. Emphasis is also placed upon the use of 
musical ability in extra curricular activities, both for personal development and as a form of 
community service. 

I tmst that this monograph will be widely used throughout the secondary schools to 
increase the effectiveness of music instruction and to promote the desirable degree of uni 
formity in the procedures of the several schools. 

Virgil E. Dickson, Superintendent of Schools 

Our Prelude 


This Course of Study recognizes: 

1. That no education is truly complete without music. 

2. That from the large numbers of people engaged in the professions of music, the 
vast attendance upon musical occasions, and the ever-increasing sums of money 
spent annually in the United States, there is evident a universal desire for the 
knowledge of it. 
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3. That, by nature, it makes a demand upon and develops the three attributes — 
physical, mental and spiritual — of man and establishes a balance between them. 

4. That it has possibilities of stimulating culture and refinement in the individual; 
diligence and interest in the life of the school or community. 

5. That it has power to stimulate and promote social qualities above any other sub- 
ject of the school curriculum. 

6. That music is all-persuasive and can be made a great power in the development of 
proper school discipline and necessary school unity. 

7. That the inclusion of music in a curriculum on an equality with other school sub- 
jects does not over-crowd the curriculum, but is the means of putting life and 

r 't into other school subjects, that it tends to enrich every phase of school life; 

it promotes happiness and creates a desire to find its complement in other 
school subjects; that it gives new life to old things and makes real and near at hand 
those things that were unknown and far away. 

8. That education is not merely an accumulation of knowledge, not merely the 
training of a well-disciplined mind, but is training in the appreciation and under- 
standing of things worthwhile. 

9. That many children have not heen awakened to greater activity in other school 
subjects through music, but have been more regular in attendance. 

10. That the union of school with life outside is the millenium sought today by all 
prominent educators, that music is the one tie-up with the home and outside life. 

11. That, as many children drop out of school at the end of this cycle, a knowledge of 
the best must be given. 

12. That, in this cycle, must be recognized and considered the special needs and apti- 
tudes of each child. 


B. Gifted CmumEN 

Fully realizing that the gifted child is, by far, the most valuable asset to society with 
which we have to deal, we have organized, within the Berkeley city schools, an extensive 
program, looking to the discovery of these children and the development of their talents. 

The organization for the study of these gifted children is made up of an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of the city Music Supervisor, the city Art Supervisor, the Director of Re- 
search, the principal, one elementary school principal and several teachers. In addition to 
this advisory committee there is a large working committee made up of a representative 
from each school — elementary, junior high and senior high school, and it is the responsi- 
bility of these representatives to see that the program for the gifted children is carried out 
in the various schools. Each candidate for the gifted children list is carefully studied and is 
given every possible test so that the personal judgment of those dealing with him may be 
based upon as scientifically accurate procedure as possible. After he has heen placed as a 
member of the gifted group every effort is made to see that such conditions as \™1 encour- 
age and develop his gift are supplied for him within the school and also within the home. 

The annual report on these gifted children, reveals that, for the school year 1931-32, 
of the 139 children reported as highly gifted from the elementary schools, 14 per cent 
were gifted in music. A table of this same report shows that of this musically ^ted 14 
per cent, the median I.Q. was 121, while the total range of I.Q. was 95 to 154. From the 
junior high schools, 25 per cent of all pupils reported as mfted were gifted in music. The 
musically gifted from these schools have a median I.Q. of 118, widi a total range of I.Q. 
of 90 to 154. 
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Contrary to the somewhat outworn, but still rather generally accepted notion of the 
mental, moral and physical instability of genius, the “interest interviews” and test records 
on these children, proved that a very large percentage of them were superior in mental, 
moral and physical qualities. In the analysis of a table of this report entitled "Traits Listed 
As Promoting Gifts’’ the comment is made, "It is interesting to note that a 'pleasing per- 
sonality’ was remarked upon in the reports on so many of these children.” This report, in 
deed, indicates that 92 1 per cent of all children reported as gifted from our elementary 
and junior high schools are possessed of what is listed as "all round development.” On this 
the comment in the report is, "While the majority are developing normally, a few gifted 
children need help in making a good adjustment to life.” In this connection it may he 
said that careful check is made on those children who have adjustment difficulties and 
whenever it is possible and seems wise, they are examined in the school Behavior Research 
Clinic and continue to be directed and treated according to the findings and advice of that 
clinic. 

'Throughout the entire department supervisors, principals and teachers are alert to dis- 
cover new pupils in whom there are evidences of a high order of talent, and to check on 
those already reported. A written report is made on each gifted child each year, and this 
vear by year record serves, in large measure, to determine the extent, the reality or the 
permanencv of the gift. 

As to the encouragement and development of the great gift of musical talent which the 
schools provide for these children it is necessary only to refer to certain pages of this mono- 
graph, or, indeed to the whole, as the full accounts of all musical activities within the schools 
or in any measure connected with the schools, include the program, in part, at least, for the 
gifted children as well. 

However, certain specific and outstanding activities may he mentioned here. 

For instance, experience has shown that one of the most effective devices for bringing 
to light and later developing musical talent among school children is “solo day.” 'This has 
already been described in these pages Needless to say the organization of orchestras, al 
most universal throughout the school system, and the bands in the junior and senior high 
schools, together with the program of individual instrumental instruction offered, give un- 
limited opportunity for the discovery and development of those talented in instrumental 
work, and the great number of glee clubs, the two B cavpella choirs, special voice class in 
the senior high school and the many opportunities for solo or ensemble singing throughout 
all of the system make very certain that any child possessed of an unusual voice shall be 
discovered and helped. 

In a word, the entire program of the music department of our Berkeley public schools, 
together with the organization of the program of the Committee on Gifted Children makes 
it practically impossible for any child with a definite musical gift, to go undiscovered and 
unaided in our schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU OF GUIDANCE 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 

This bulletin is prepared for the junior high school pupils as a help to them in select- 
ing their high school curriculums. 
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Requihements for Graduation from High Schooi. 

The completion of the prescribed subjects in one of the cuiriculums including English 
four years, American History, and Physical Education. In Mont Pleasant and Nott Terrace 
High School, 120 academic credits, or 16 units including 12 earned in senior high school 
must be secured. Physical education must be taken in accordance with state requirements. 
In Vocational High School any one of the cuiriculums offered must be completed. 

CuRRicuLUMS Offered 

Mont Pleasant: 

College Preparatory Academic — for general college entrance. 

Technical Electrical — for boys who wish to enter industry or engineering college. 

Technical Mechanical — for boys who wish to enter industry or engineering coUege. 

Commercial — for pupils who wish to enter business or offices, not college. 

General High School — for pupils with special interest and abilities in art, music, 
home making, automechanics, and dramatics. This curriculum is planned for those 
who do not expect to enter college. 

Nott Terrace: 

College Preparatory — for general college entrance. 

Commercial — for pupils who wish to enter business or offices, not college. 

General High School — for pupils with special interest and abilities in art, music, home 
making, and industrial arts. This curriculum is planned for those who do not 
expect to enter coUege. 

Generai. Information 
Extra Curricular Activiiies 

Each high school offers a broad program of extra curricular activities: clubs, student 
council, debating, music, dramatics, forums, journalism, interscholastic and intramural 
athletics. 

College Entrance in Mont Pleasant and Nott Terrace 

Entrance to college or professional schools is based upon units. A unit is the equiva- 
lent of five recitations a week for one year in one subject. Colleges or professional stmools 
usually require sixteen college entrance units. The units must be in the subjects allowed 
by the college or professional school which the pupil expects to enter. In the junior high 
sraool, the subjects usually accepted as college entrance units are: English 9A Cl uniO, 
General Science 9A (1 unit some colleges). Social Science 9A Cl unit). Algebra 9A 
Cl unit in every college). This means that, in the senior high school, a pupil must take 
enough subjects allowed for his particular college entrance, to make sixteen Cl^) units 
when added to those earned in the junior high school. 

Unless otherwise stated each pupil must take a minimum of four courses of five periods 
a week. The curriculums are divided into required and elective groups of subjects. Elec- 
tives should be selected with the consent of an adviser. Pupils doing a liigh quality of work 
may carry five subjects. 

No credit is given for a two semester course until the work of both semesters has been 
completed. 

Band C2), orchestra C2), chorus COi choir C5), and outside music Cto be approved 
by Music Department) are offered as additional electives in all semesters of all curricmums, 
each being assigned the number of periods per week indicated in parentheses. 

One period per week of chorus is required of first year students in all curriculums, ex- 
cept in case of some technical curriculum stU''.ents. A schedule difficulty complicates 
making it 100%. 
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General Curriculum — ^The General Curriculum serves many purposes. Some of its 
objectives are as follows 

It allows pupils with special interest in such subjects as art, music, homcmaking, auto- 
mechanics, and dramatics, a wide selection of elective subjects. 


Gencrai. Curriculum 

Pupils wishing to major m home arts, fine arts, industrial arts and music and who do 
not desire to go beyond high school for their education will find an outlet through the 
general curriculum. 

A brief summary of requirements: 

1. Requited subjects (both groups A and B are requited) 

Group A — English 3 years, American history 1 j ear, economics Vi year, physical educa- 
tion 3 years. (For girls — home and community relations.) 

Group B — Three subjects from the following, biology, physical geography, physics, 
chemistry, special history or early history, modem history, general mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping 1, bookkeeping 2, geometry, intermediate algebra, 
Latin 1, Latin 2, Latin 3, Latin 4, French 1, French 2, French 3, German 1, 
German 2, German 3. 

2. The remaining units necessary for graduation may be secured from any subjects the 

school offers for which the pupil is eligible. 

Only the General Gurriculum for students speeialiring in Fine Arts and Music is 
printed here. 


Fine Arts and Music 

Grade 10 

English 2 
Early History 
Biology 

Music Appreciation and 
History 

Commercial Design 
Poster Design 
Chorus 

Freshman Choir 

Orchestra 

Band 


Grade II 

English 3 

Costume Design 

Rudiments of Music 

Modem History 

Choir 

Orchestra 

Band 


Electives — ^ proper years for choice indicated 


Grade 12 

English 4 
American History 
Economics 
Home and Family 
Stage Design 
Light and Shade 
Harmony 
Choir 
Orchestra 
Band 


Music 

Periods 
per week 

Music Appreciation — 10, 11, 12 2 

Rudiments of Music — 10, 11, 12. .5 


Harmony — 11, 12 5 

Glee Cluh— 10, 11, 12 1 

Orchestra — 10, 11, 12 2 


Periods 
per week 


Choir— 10, 11, 12 3 

2B Chorus (1 semester) 12 1 

Freshman choir — 10 1 

Band— 10, 11, 12 2 


Applied music — 10, 11, 12 

outside of school 
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i Club meets once a week, in extended home room Mciod. 

imblies, during home room periods, frequently include singing and other music. 
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MUSIC ENROLLMENTS IN SCHENECTADY. N. Y. 
MONT PLEASANT HIGH SCHOOL 


Class 

February 
Enrollment 
’39 ’38 

Increase 

Times 
per week 

Pupil Hours 
’39 ’38 1 

Increase 

Home Room 

47 

42 

5 

5 

235 

210 

25 

Rudiments 

16* 

13 

3 

5 

80* 

65 

15 

Harmony 

5 

3 

2 

5 

25 

15 

10 

Choir 

127 

85 

42 

5 

635 

425 

210 

Mus. Apprec. 

35 

15 

20 

5 

175 

75 

100 

Orchestra 

39 

33 

6 

2 

78 

66 

12 

Chorus lOB (1) 

150 

131 

19 

1 

150 

131 

19 

“ “ C2) 

148 

137 

11 

1 

148 

137 

11 

" lOA (1) 

74 

116 

—42 

1 

74 

116 

—42 

" " C2) 

74 

128 

—54 

1 

74 

128 

—54 

Choir lOB 

135 

107 

28 

1 

135 

107 

28 

" lOA 

76 

73 

3 

1 

76 

73 

3 

(Music Club) 

C32) 

(30 

CO 

1 

(32) 

(31) 

CO 

Total Class Enroll. 

879 

841 

38 


1650 

1338 

312 

dub 

32 

31 

1 


32 

31 

1 

Home Room 

47 

42 

5 


235 

210 

25 

Totals 

958 

914 

44 


1917 

1579 

338 


* Taught by Supeiviior, 1938-39. 
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MOTT TERRACE HIGH SCHOOL 


Class 

February 
Enrollment 
’39 ’38 

Increase 

Times 
per week 

Pupil Hours 

’39 ’38 Increase 

Home Room 

None 







Rudiments 

9 

8 

1 

5 

45 

40 

5 

Harmony 

4 

10 

—6 

5 

20 

50 

—30 

Choir 

90 

60 

30 

3 

270 

180 

90 

Mus. Apprec. 

13 

12 

1 

2 

26 

24 

2 

Orchestra 

43 

25 

18 


129 

75 

54 

Chorus lOB (O 

55 

49 

6 

1 

55 

49 

6 

“ “ (2) 

56 

43 

13 

1 

56 

43 

13 

" “ (3) 

53 

45 

8 

1 

53 

45 

8 

" '■ C4) 

54 

54 


1 

54 

54 


Choir lOB 

63 

70 

—7 

1 

63 

70 

—7 

Glee Club 

223 

220 

3 

1 

223 

220 

3 

Total Music 

663 

596 

67 


994 

850 

144 

Study Hall M. 

76 

25 

51 

1 

76 

25 

51 

If If ly* 

72 

25 

47 

1 

72 

25 

47 

« •• w. 

77 

25 

52 

1 

77 

25 

52 


77 

25 

52 

1 

77 

25 

52 

fl (1 

80 

25 

55 

1 

80 

25 

55 

Total Study Hall 

382 

125 

257 


382 

125 

257 

Totals 

1045 

721 

324 


1376 

975 

401 


* 1 triple p. alter tcli. 
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TOTALS OF MONT PLEASANT AND NOTT TERRACE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Class 

February 
Enrollments 
■39 '38 

Increases 

Pupil Hours 
'39 '38 

Increase 

Rudiments 

25 

21 

4 

125 

105 

20 

Harmony 

9 

13 

—4 

45 

65 

—20 

Choir 

217 

145 

72 

905 

605 

300 

Mus. Apprec. 

48 

27 

21 

201 

99 

102 

Orchestra 

82 

58 

24 

207 

141 

66 

Chorus lOB & A (all) 664 

703 

—39 

664 

703 

—39 

Choir lOB 

198 

177 

21 

198 

177 

21 

Choir lOA 

76 

73 

3 

76 

73 

3 

Music Club 

32 

31 

1 

32 

31 

1 

Totals Music 

1351 

1248 

103 

2453 

1999 

454 

Study Halls (all) 

382 

125 

257 

382 

125 

257 

Home Room 

47 

42 

5 

235 

210 

25 

Totals 

1780 

1415 

365 

3070 

2334 

736 
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TACOMA PUBUC SCHOOLS 
Abbidced Statement 

SCOPE AND SEQUENCE — MUSIC FIELD 
(not a course of study) 

Senior High School — Explanatory Statement 

The subjects offered in music in the senior high schools consist of Band, Orchestra, 
Boys' Glee Club, Girls' Glee Club, and Alixed Chorus, in both schools, Appreciation and 
Music History at Stadium, and General Music I and II at Lincoln. 












SOME CURBENT ISSUES 
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institution. Without attempting to survey the entire program of studies, let 
us consider music. Is it unreasonable to expect that contact with art, which 
invariably arises from a heightened and controlled emotional state, should tend 
to produce in students of art a refinement of feeling and control of self which 
is superior to that displayed by people who have not had this contact? Certainly 
the schools have a right to expect greater happiness, greater sanity, greater 
sympathy, greater understanding from students of music and the other arts 
than is expected from students who do not have this training.- Certainly in 
the case of an art which is so strongly social as music we may say that the 
teacher has failed in his complete duty if he has not developed in his students 
a desire to share with others some of the results of their music study. The 
normal attitude of talented soloists should be a desire to bring their gifts to 
others, by performing for them modestly and willingly. The normal attitude 
of a glee club or an orchestra should he one of pleasure in presenting to others 
the result of their training. The normal attitude of anyone who has received 
inspiration from music should he a desire to pass this on to others, and to do so 
in a manner that is so filled with devotion to the art product that self-display 
and aggrandizement will be subordinated to the proper presentation of the 
music. Finally, on the basis of -noblesse oblige, pupils who have come into 
contact with the exalted expressions inhering in fine music should feel obligated 
to emulate these in their own conduct. 

Possibly this idea has bearing upon the much discussed question of con- 
tests versus festivals when representatives of various schools come together. 
While recognizing the powerful force of competition, we must not forget that 
insofar as winning involves defeat for someone else, it is fraught with danger. 
The heartaches of contests are frequently due not to such a reprehensible 
cause as lack of application, but to unfair conditions such as lack of time, equip- 
ment, and adequate instruction. At least for those who could not win in a 
competition due to causes beyond their control, the cooperative festival seems 
to have much to commend it. 


The Seventh Isstie: Statement 

Shall music offerings be limited to those that are curricular, with credit, 
or shall they also include extiacurricular ones, without credit? Shall the music 
instructor restrict his activities to what goes on in the school with the regular 
day pupils, or shall he also concern himself with evening classes for graduates 
and other adults? What shall be the relationship of the music teacher to 
music activities not directly under his charge, such as those in the general school 
assembly, classes in physical education, English, History, Languages, etc.? 
What shall be the relation of the high school music teacher to music in the com- 
munity outside the school? 


'' See the Wichita Glee Club Code at the end of Appendix AS. 
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A major toward graduation may be earned in music by combining two credits in instru- 
mental or vocal music with General Music I and II (Lincoln) or with Appreciation and 
Music History (Stadium). No music is required £or graduation. A maximum of 8 credits 
may be used toward graduation; two of these must be in General Music I and II (Lincoln) 
or in Appreciation and Music History (Stadium). 


General Music, Appreciation, Music History — Senior High School 
General Statement 

1. Classes offered are General Music I and II (Lincoln), Appreciation and Music 
History (Stadium) 

2. Classes meet five one hour periods a week for one semester and are coeducational 

3. These courses are not required toward graduation 

4. Classes are open to pupils at any grade level 

Purpose (Objectives) 

To develop a permanent appreciation and understanding of music 


General Music I and 11 (Lincoln) 

General Statement 

1. No prerequisite for Music 1 

2. Music I is prerequisite for Music U and Advanced Glee Qub (choir) 

3. Music I is offered the first semester. Music II the second semester 

4. Classes average 50 students 

Purpose (Objectives) 

1. To develop fundamental musicianships 

2. Training tor appreciative listening 

Material 

1. Textbooks; 

Melodia, Book 1 and 11 

2. Supplementary and reference material: 

Root, Methodical Sight Singing 
Twice 55, Brown Book 
Twice 55, Green Book 
Records 

3. Equipment: 

Radio — phonograph (few records) — piano 

Content and Procedures 

1. Ear training in all keys 

2. Sight singing in all keys, 1, 2, 4 parts 

3. Crradve mmodies and harmonies 

4. Listening, radio, cunent events 

5. Feeling for simple chords 
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Music Appreciation CStadium) 

General Statement 

1. No pieiequisites — not prerequisite to any other course 

2. Class averages 75 students 

Purpose CObjectives) 

To recognize themes of 100 listed compositions and a short biography of their composers 


Music History (Stadium} 

General Statement 

1. No prerequisites — not prerequisite to any other subject 

2. Usually elected during 12th grade 

3. Size of class — 25 

Purpose (Objectives) 

Appreciation of music through a knowledge of its origin and development 
Materials 

Hamilton, Outline of Music History 
Content and Procedures 

1. Ten to twenty questions to be answered each day 

2. Lecture method 


Instrumental Music in Senior High School 

General Statement 

1. Meets five one-hour periods a week 

2. One credit is given for each semester’s work 

Purpose (Objectives) 

1. To provide for, and give experience in, instrumental training and participation in 
programs 

2. To develop an appreciation of good music and to offer through group playing a 
medium for self expression 

Materials 

Standard band and orchestra literature and drill material 
Procedure 

General — regular rehearsal routine 


Beginning Band 

General Statement 

1. Beginning Band or equivalent study is prerequisite for advanced band 

2. Offered at all grade levels, but is elected primarily in the tenth grade 

3. Size of classes average 30-^ and are coeducational 
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Advanced Band 

General Statement 

1. Beginning Band or equivalent study is prerequisite for Advanced Band 

2. It IS offered at all grade levels, hut is elected primarily in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades 

3. Size of classes aterage 55-65 and are coeducational 
Procedure 

Unique — One school has an individual award system which stimulates individual 
progress. 


Orchestra 


General Statement 

1. Prerequisite — ability to play an instrument satisfactorily 

2. It is offered at all grade levels and is elected equally at all grade levels 

3. Size of classes, 30-50. and are coeducational 

Procedure 

Unique — One school uses regularly only a string choir at orchestra rehearsals calling 
in wind players from the band for programs. 


Vocal Music in the Senior High School 

General Statement 

1. Subjects offered are Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ Glee Club, and Mixed Chorus, be- 
ginning and advanced. 

2. Vocal groups in one school meet for five one-hour classes, receiving one credit, and 
in the other school groups meet for two one-hour classes, receiving credit. 

3. Classes are open to students at any grade level. 

Purpose (Objectives) 

1. Development of a permanent interest in good music 

2. To sing much good choral literature 

3. To develop vocal technique, sight reading, and ensemble singing through songs 

4. To give public service through performance 

Procedure 

Techniques are developed through studying choral literature with the addition of a 
few vocalizes, chord studies, and breathing exercises 


Boys’ Glee Club 

General Statement 

1. In one school Boys’ Glee Club is prerequisite for Advanced Mixed Chorus; in the 
other. Beginning Mixed Chorus is prerequisite to Boys’ Glee Club 

2. Size of cfess — 30 to 70 
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Purpose (Obiectives) 

In addition to !>encral purpose, discipline and group feeling through student control 

Materials ' 

1. Sheet music 

2 Twice 55, Blue Book 

3. Christiansen, Choral Book for Boys’ Voices 

CoNTEtJT 

Breathing, voice placement, blending voices, diction, sight reading, individual inter 
pretation, intonation — elevation of performance 

Procedure 

As much time as possible is given to individual work and to singing in quartets be 
sides regular procedure outlined previously. 


Girls' Glee Club 

General Statement 

1. In one school Girls’ Glee Club is prerequisite for Advanced Mixed Chorus, in the 
other Beginning Mixed Chorus is prerequisite to Girls’ Glee Club. 

2. Size of classes — 80, 60, 60 

Purpose (Objectives) 

1. Same as boys 

2. Creative type of public performance 

Materials 

Sheet music 

Content and Procedure 
Same as Boys’ Glee Club 


Mixed Chorus, Beginning 

General Statement 

1. Classes meet 2-3 times a week with Vi credit for each semester in both schools 

2. No prerequisites and may be elected at any grade level 

3. Coeducational 

4. Size of classes — 45 and 75 

Purpose (Objectives) 

Smg for personal enjoyment 

Materials 

1. Large repertoiie of good unison songs 

2. Simple part songs 

3. Introduction to appreciation and interpretation of other folk song forms 

4. Sight reading of many songs 
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Procedure 

1. Use a large amount of material with student selection of 40 songs to memorize 

2. Notebooks of songs 

3. Community song leading 

4. Practice in individual part singing 


Mixed Chorus, Advanced CCkoiry 
CLincoln Only) 

General Statement 

1. Preremtisites — Boys’ or Girls’ Glee Club and Music I 

2. Size oif class 70 and coeducational 

Purpose (Objectives) 

1. To develop a group capable of creditable public performance 

2. To study all types of great choral music, especially a cappella music 

3. To develop vocal technique 

Materials 

1, Sheet music 

2. Christiansen, A Cappella Chorus Book 

Equipment 

1. Piano 

2. Pitch pipe 

Content 

Continuation of Glee Club 
Procedures 

1. Sectional leaders and student coaches used 

2. Highly organized student government 


Appendix A7 

QUOTATIONS FROM LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, COURSE OF STUDY IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION — SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 1938 


Choral Classes 
Music Appreciation I 
Music Appreciation II 
Theory 

Instrumental Music 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Piano 

Voice Class 
Applied Music 
Christmas Concert 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
I. Two Types of Organization 

A. Unclassified group— students at all levels of advancement are included in one 
class. 

1. Advantages. 

a. Beginners become acquainted with many compositions and composers 
through hearing the advanced students, thus inspiring them to achieve the 
same goal. 

h. Student teaching by advanced group is a strong factor. 

c. Students are not limited to a specific class or teacher because of their giade 
of advancement. 

B. Classified group — beginners and intermediates are separated from advanced 
students. 

1. Advantages. 

a. Beginners find incentive for advancement in competition with a large group 
of students of the same grade. 

b. Beginners and intermediates may often be taught together in the discussion 
of technical or theoretical problems. 

c. Participation which is possible when class is composed entirely of advanced 
students. 

1. Entire class discussions on problems affecting everyone. 

2. Entire class criticism of interpretation, technique, etc. 

3. Entire class playing same technical problems. 

Note: It must be understood that regardless of the set-up, there must be a division 
of students within the class into groups of similar attainment. In an unclassified 
group there would of necessity be more groups required because of the varied abili- 
ties represented, i.e., beginning, intermediate, and advanced. 


II. An Ideal Equipment Set-Up 

Blackboard. 

Two pianos. 

Specially constructed narrow tables of about the same level as a piano keyboard. 
Silent keyboards with action which are equipped with music racks. 

Cupboard with narrow shelves to store keybtwds. 

Cupboard or drawers for notebooks and theory materials. 

Phonograph and player-piano for illustrative purposes. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


VOICE CLASS 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Size of Voice Classes 

Fifteen or twenty students can be taught effectively in a high school voice class A 
class this size gives the teacher opportunity to help individuals and to accompany if a good 
student accompanist is not available A voice class of much larger enrollment can be 
handled very well but a fine accompanist is absolutely necessary that the instructor may be 
left free for teaching Any voice class should be divided into groups according to vocal classi 
fication before textbooks ate assigned 

Material 

The purpose of this course of study is to ennch the field of teaching material, not to 
limit It A basic text is practical for home study and a i^y of the same solo book in the 
hands of each student makes a class method possible The teacher will supplement this 
material with her own knowledge use of references and vocalizes in the Choral Unit, and 
discussions of vocal problems in this unit 


Theoretical Learnings 

Many students who are admitted to voice classes do not have the necessary musical 
background A definite effort should be made to give them some knowledge of elementary 
theory This may include keys, note values, rest values, how to count, now to discover 
ma}or keys and minor keys, interpretative marks, Italian words, and easy intervals These 
theoretical learnings should not at any time interfere with the pnmary purpose of the 
course, namely, the cultivation of the voice They should be taught incidentmly through 
the use of song material as the problems occur 


Reference Material 

The references and vocalizes of the Choral Unit were compiled with this class in mind 
as well as the choral classes General use of that matenal is recommended for voice classes 


CONTENTS 

I Breathing 

II Tone 

III Diction 

IV Remedial Suggestions for Specific Faults 
V Interpretation 

VI Stage Deportment 

VII Song Criticism Blank 
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Appendix A 8 

WICHITA, KANSAS, HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Duration Number of times Credit allowed 

Subjects Offered of period per week per semester 

Sophomore Chorus 
Mixed Chorus (Junior senior) 

Beginning Girls' Glee 
Advanced Girls’ Glee 
Beginning Boys’ Glee 
Advanced Boys’ Glee 
Harmony 

Appreciation & History 
Beginning Band 
Advanced Band 
Beginning Orchestra 
Advanced Orchestra 

(We have many students who, on account of academic schedules, take music 
three days per week, however, the majority of them come five days per week.) 

A Cappella Choir 

Small Ensemble (Vocal and 2 hours per week .2 

Instrumental) out of school hours 

Applied Music — ^Piano, Voice, Practice 1V4 hours per day 

Organ, Band and Qrches- 1 lesson per week .5 

tra Instruments 

(Applicant must play or sing before Examining Board before credit is granted.) 
We give the same credit for music as is given for academic subjects, and in order to 
do this we require 15 hours of outside preparation for each six weeks term on topics as- 
signed by the teacher. A few assignments for which we give credit toward the 15 hours: 

Music projects worked out by the student. 

Listening to approved radio programs, the student presenting a written review of 
each program. 

Attendance at concerts, students presenting a written review of the program. 

Singing in a church choir (singing at two services on Sundays, attending one 
weekly rehearsal). 

Other topics which teacher may wish to assign. 

The music department participates in many programs during the year. We furnish 
music for the State Teachers Association every fall; sing and play in A^mbly frequently 
during the year; present Christmas and Easter pageants or cantatas, sponsor the Southern 
Kansas Music Festival each February, in which many schools in Kansas are represented; 
participate in district and state competitive festivals. 

Music Room Equipment — ^Vocai. Rooms 

Piano, radio, phonograph, recording machine, bulletin boards, cases for filing music, 
cases for filing phonograph records. 
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Band and Orchestra Rooms 

Same as for vocal rooms, w]th the excepbon of radio and recording machine, and cup 
hoards for instruments 

All music rooms have Celotex ceilings and a special kind of wall plaster 


Schedule Making 

Work of the vice principal 

Supervision 

Each teacher has freedom to work out her, or his, own problems, but is under the 
direchon of a supervisor. 

Relation of Music Teacher to High School Principal 

Pnncipal has the authority to do what he wishes in his building Principal, supervisors, 
and teachers work together for the good of the department In the music program the 
pnncipal is m authonty in regard to building problems, schedules, etc Supervisor's 
duty IS to improve mstruchon In Wichita there has been perfect cooperabon on the 
part of the high school pnncipals and vice pnncipals ITiere has never been the 
slightest fncbon at any tune between pnncipals and supervisors 


WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL NORTH GLEE CLUB CODE 

"Voice is first of all vitality, a lightness in the body 
and a driving power in the blood," 

•k If you smg don’t dnnk — ^If you dnnk don’t sing. 

k If God had meant for man to smoke, He would have put a chimney 
up the back of his neck. 

k Early to bed, early to nse, makes a better Glee Club! Eh guys'^ 
k Exercise and play makes you sing better all day. 
k Eat three meals a day, keep your vitality. 
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The Seventh Issue Discussed 

This issue involves the contrast, sometimes the antagonism, between two 
types of relationships, namely, formal or official on the one hand, and intimate 
or friendly on the other. The first type presumably makes for definiteness of 
responsibility, but it frequently is a source of trouble. Who is responsible for 
the music in the high school assembly — the music teacher or the principal? 
What is to be done if the music teacher desires to have the students sing only 
a fine class of music, and the principal wishes them to sing only popular songs? 
So long as this question is to be answered by deciding who has the formal respon- 
sibility, there will surely be friction, whatever the decision is. When there is a 
friendly and intimate relationship a workable compromise is possible. 

A similar problem arises regarding curricular and non-curricular courses, 
and credit and non-credit courses. Many teachers 'advocate giving credit for 
every music activity because that in their opinion dignifies the subject. But 
frequently the limitations of the institution regarding the number of credits 
which may be earned in a given period disqualify a student with a full program 
from adding a credit-bearing course, although he might have the time, energy, 
and desire to take an extracurricular non-credit course. Here again a fixed rule 
may work as a disadvantage, while an arrangement by which a given activity 
might be taken with or without credit, depending upon the student’s program, 
would give satisfaction to everybody concerned. 

The same principle of individual adjustment on a friendly basis applies to 
the question of the relation of the school musicians to the community. There 
should be a possibility of adjustment according to the needs of the situation. 
When there are a group of high school alumni who desire in sufficient numbers 
to continue musical activity the administrative officers should be in a position 
to assign a portion of a reasonable schedule for the school music teacher to the 
directing of this activity for the alumni. The supervisor of music in the schools 
who is able to establish connections with the service clubs of the city may utilize 
their interests in the forwarding of some of the school music activities. Many 
bands and orchestras have been provided with uniforms and instruments by the 
service clubs of their communities. 

Some school systems meet this problem of community music activities by 
paying the school music teachers an extra sum for community activities which 
they take on in addition to their school work. Others include in one schedule 
with a single salary a certain amount of school duty and a certain number of 
community activities. No fixed rule can be given, and no satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made until school officials and teachers and community leaders 
cooperate in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

Likewise, the question of high school students performing for pay — which 
has frequently aroused the resentment of union musicians — can best be met, 
not by inflexible rules or laws but by the establishing of friendly relations be- 
tween union officials and high school music instructors. 
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Appendix K9 

DETROIT, MICH., COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
GENERAL PROGRAM 

A suggested arrangement for the General Program follows: 


lOB — Composition 2 S 

Social Geography 1 or Elective 5 

Arithmetic 1 or Elective 5 

lod. Arts, Home Science 1, Music or 

Art 2.5 or 5 

Health Education 3 2.5 

10A*~American Literature 1 5 

Social Geography 2 or Elective 5 

Arithmetic 2 or Elective 5 

Ind. Arts, Home Science 2, Music, or 

Art 2.5 or 5 

Health Education 4 2.5 

llB-^ocnposition 3 5 

American History 1 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


llA — English Literature 1 5 

American History 2 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


12B — English Literature 2 5 

Civics 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


12A>~Composition 4 5 

Economics 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


COLLEGE-PREPARATORY PROGRAM 

Below is a suggested program for college entrance which will meet the requirements 
for most colleges. 

Some colleges, especially those in the East, have very different and very definite re- 
quirements for entrance. As soon as students have selected their college, they should 
acquaint their counsellors with the fact so that their programs can he properly arranged. 
Failure to do this may make it necessary to spend a longer time in high school. 


lOB-x-Compoaition 2 5 

Algebra 3 5 

Foreign Language 3 5 

Health Education 3 2.5 

Home Science 1, Industrial Arts, or Bi- 
ology 1 5 

10A«xxAmerican Literature 1 5 

Geometry 1 5 

Foreign Language 4 5 

Health Education 4 ... 2.5 

Home Science 2, Industrial Arts, or Bi- 
ology 2 5 

llB-x-Compoaition 3 5 

Geometry 2 5 

Foreign Language 1 or 5 5 

American History 1 5 

Elective 2.5 


11 A — English Literature 1 5 

American History 2 5 

Foreign Language 2 or 6 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


12B — English Literature 5 

Civics 5 

Foreign Language 3 or 7 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 


12A— Composition 4 5 

Economics S 

Forrign Language 4 or 8 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 2.5 
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The Eighth Issue: Statement 

Shall the school music teacher be selected principally for his performing 
ability or for his leadership'? Shall individual musicianship or social compe- 
tence he the deciding factor? 

The Eighth Issue Discussed 

Here again as in the fourth issue we should be happy if we could say the^e 
is no such issue, that each teacher should have both qualities. Facts, however, 
indicate that there is frequently a tendency to defend one or the other point of 
view. In general, the conservatories maintain that the best guarantee of good 
teaching ability is the possession of a high degree of personal musicianship: 
likewise, teacher-training institutions tend to maintain that it matters less what 
a teacher can himself do musically than how effectively he can get his pupils to 
apply themselves to the study of music. And as once before we chose the lesser 
of two evils, we must state again that if the choice must be made between the 
better musician who cannot teach well and the lesser musician who can teach 
inspiringly we must decide in favor of the latter. 

But it is seldom necessary now to make a decision between these two 
extremes. The conservatory types of institution — whether they be independent 
or in universities or colleges — are giving increasing attention to educational 
and pedagogical studies and are striving consistently to produce good musicians 
who know how to teach. Likewise the teacher-training institutions — whether 
they be normal schools or departments of education in universities or colleges — 
are constantly raising the musical standards set for prospective teachers. Some 
of the advanced teachers’ colleges enroll a considerable number of students who 
are graduates of strong conservatories of music. Certainly with the improved 
status of the school music teacher, with the dignified position which he holds 
in hoth school and community, and with the more nearly adequate salaries 
which many systems are now paying, institutions which prepare teachers of 
music are today in a position to set their standards of entrance and graduation 
so high that each graduate shall be an excellent combination of musician and 
teacher. This is as it should be, because the power of any teacher to get pupils 
to work effectively is immensely increased if, in addition to knowing how to 
stimulate them to study, he can also demonstrate artistically what he is endeavor- 
ing to have them learn. If, in addition, he is able to demonstrate the particular 
accomplishment in the proper perspective regarding future development, the 
pupils will obtain helpful glimpses of the far-off goal as well as immediate as- 
sistance for the problem at hand. 
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The Significance of These Issues 

These eight issues by no means exhaust the problems connected with teach- 
ing music in the senior high school. They are, however, typical oF some of the 
mote important questions which the high school administrator and the high 
school teacher of music must consider. The purpose of this discussion has been 
to show that there is something to be said for at least two points of view on 
each issue. While our discussion has aimed to present a reasonable reconcilia- 
tion for each of the eight issues, it is based upon certain assumptions which 
may not be accepted by all our readers. We may, therefore, still have certain 
philosophies or points of view which are not completely resolved. In other 
words, our eight issues may still be before us. But the authors hope that this 
preliminary survey of some of the problems which have constantly been in 
their minds as they have prepared the material of this book will aid in the 
understanding of the more complete discussions which are presented in the 
chapters which follow. These issues are not again presented separately but are 
mingled and juxtaposed in chapter after chapter. 


All-Philadelphia Senior High School 
Chorus of seven hundred and Orches- 
tra of one hundred and seventy-five. 
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TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 

I. 

There are many interrelations between the material in our Introduction and Chapter IL 
We, therefore, suggest considering the following topics which refer directly to the Intro- 
duction. 

1. Are you satisfied with the answer given in die first paragraph to the two questions 
with which it opens? Do the two questions require different answers? 

2. What is your conception of "a philosophy”? Does it agree with the definition or 
definitions given in your dictionary? Does the school's large dictionary make finer dis- 
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tinctions which help or confuse vour conception? About what other matters besides music 
teaching do you have "philosophies"? 

3. Do you know anyone who was taught by “the older education” described in the 
second paragraph of the Introduction — your father or mother, your grandparents, your- 
self, possibly- Do the experiences of this person substantiate the description given in that 
paragraph' Is there any school of which you know that is still conducted under “the older 
education”? If you find any examples, what do you think of the results obtained? If you 
had your way would you continue “the older education”? What reasons support your 
answer? 

4. Apply the questions just stated to the modem education pictured in the third 
paragraph. 

5. Whether you believe in “the older” or “the modern conception of education,” 
what do you think of the point of view expressed in paragraphs five and six of the Intro- 
duction? How does that compare with the way you were educated? Do you think the 
children you teach will be better taught than you were? 

6. Do the e.xperiences of Mr. A and Mrs. C seem to you real or fictitious? Can you 
parallel them in any degree with observations you have maae upon real people? Have you 
read of experiences that parallel them? 

7. Did you, like the reader who is supposed to be commenting on the Mr. A and 
Mrs. C. stories, want to skip this Introduction when you saw the heading, “Our Educa- 
tional Philosophy”? Is that a good heading for the Introduction? Do you now think there 
is material in this Introduction which is worth while for you? 

8. Are the authors pessimistic in describing the people of our world? Do the people 
you know have these unfortunate qualities? 

9. Do you believe music can produce all the good results attributed to it in the lat- 
ter paragraphs of the Introduction^ If not, does that destroy the value of music? Has music 
the right to expect some aid from other agencies, or must it, unaided, produce these results 
or else be adjudged a failure? 

10. Are the authors justified in feeling that they have been dealing with philosophy 
in their Introduction? Would you, alone or in collaboration with some of your classmates, 
like to express yourself briefly on this point or any other point in this chapter to the authors? 
They would like very much to hear from you. 

II. 

Turning now to the material of Chapter II, we suggest the following topics for dis- 
cussion: 

1. Which of the eight issues seems to you the most vital, that is, the most important 
in relation to what you as a high school teacher would expect to do? Do some of the issues 
seem to you unreal or artificial, that is to say, in your experience are the matters involved 
apparently permanently and satisfactorily settled? 

2. In a city of almost 200,000 population, the supervisor of music devotes must of his 
time to directing an a cap-pella choir of 70 members, teaching two classes in theory, enroll- 
ing about 10 members in each, and teaching a class in music appreciation and history 
enrolling about 25 members. There is another music instructor, but only from 6 to 10 pet 
cent of the high school pupils are enrolled in any music activity. The supervisor defends 
his choice of work on the ground that from his few well prepared students will come the 
musical leaders of the community. What is your opinion of this point of view? 

3. Can you imagine such sharply differing conditions in the high schools of two com- 
munities that you would advocate only elective music courses in the one and both required 
and elective courses in the other? What factors would cause you to make these two oppos- 
ing recommendations? 
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4. The basic course idea would undoubtedly bring more music to pupils who under 
the elective system would probably not be involved in any music activity. Does this advan- 
tage seem to you to outweigh the limiting of the number of special music courses which 
are available tor pupils in each grade in the richer high school programs today? 

5. Do you agree with the authors in the choice which they have made between the 
two evils discussed in the fourth issue? 

6. Try to make a rough estimate of die cost of equipment necessary for well con- 
ducted classes in three of the high school subjects — including at least two of the following: 
music, physical education, science (either physics or chemistry), domestic art or science. 
Possibly you can obtain some help from the principal's office. Then try to hgure out the 
cost for each pupil who uses this equi|»nent in the course of a year. On the basis of your 
findings restate the material in the fifth issue. 

7. In your opinion is there any mote need for formulating the sixth issue in regard 
to music than there is for any other high school subject? Whatever your answer, is the 
stating of the issue important? As you think o\'er the high school teachers whom you have 
had, how many of them do you think carried on their work in a manner which indicated 
that they were striving to deal adequately with the material of this issue? 

8. How would you work out the problem which is suggested in the first paragraph 
of the discussion of the seventh issue? 

9. What would be your advice to a group of high school students who had formed 
a dance orchestra and who, by quoting lower prices, were taking jobs away from union 
musicians? 

10. Might a band leader, who gets on well with children but who does not meet the 
general educational requirements set up by the state for high school teachers, quote the dis- 
cussion of the eighth issue in applying for a teaching appointment? What would he a 
legitimate answer to his claims? 


Lorain, Ohio, High School 
A Cappella Choir, 
Christi?7«s 'program. 
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High School Music Today and Tomorrow 

T he music activities of the high school should be planned to meet both the im- 
mediate and the future needs of high school students. The general tendency 
has been to stress intellectual attainments in high school pupils, and to a large 
extent the courses now required in the high school are of this character. Recent 
writers-on secondary education have, however, pointed out that conduct is only 
partially determined by thought; that attitude, or emotional set, is frequently 
the controlling factor in determining not only what the high school student 
will do, but what he will think. Music, when properly selected and properly 
presented, is peculiarly favorable to the stimulation of desirable emotional 
reactions, and may thus be made into an effective force for guiding the attitudes, 
actions, and thought of high school pupils.^ 

This point of view is doubtless responsible for the almost universal allotment 
of time for music in the case of all students in the junior high school It has 
resulted in required music for at least two years in practically all junior high 
schools, and for a decided tendency to require music in the third or final year. 
The reason for this condition of affairs is to be found in the fact that music aids 
in the morale of the students while in the school, and that the junior high 
school courses serve as exploratory or enlightening material to guide in the selec- 
tion of music courses in the senior high school. But the tremendous growth of 
music in the life of the community has caused the more thoughtful leaders in 
secondary education to raise the question as to whether the claims which have 
given such a large place to music in the junior high school should not be extended 
to all of the senior high school. 

The difficulties, however, of inserting a required course in music in the last 
three years of secondary education are almost insurmountable. The great varia- 
tion in musical ability of the students would, for effective class work, require 
special sectioning which would be more intricate than is necessary in any other 
subject. We must, therefore, look for some solution other than extending a 
required general music class beyond the ninth grade. 

Two types of solution are worth considering' The first, which is an extension 
of the idea now applied in many schools, would provide such a large variety of 
elective music offerings that every student would find something to his liking. 
The only new feature would be that each student would be required to elect 

^Thomas H Briggs m hii \olume, Secondary Education (The Macmillan Co. 1933) ha& a total 
of twenty-eight chapters; four of these deal with emotionalized attitudes, two with mores or customs; 
and four with interests as a liberal education These ten chapters as well as two which deal with the 
characteristics of adolescence all stress emotional or affective life os an important consideration m 
secondary education. 
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some music course for which he was prepared. The second solution would be 
a combination course in which many subjects of the high school curriculum, 
including music, would be integrated. This course, to he taken by all students, 
would be supplemented by specialized courses in certain phases of music which 
would be elected by individual qualified students. 

This conception of a basic course which would include English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and the arts is an extension to the secondary level 
of an idea which is being worked out very effectively in the first six grades of 
many progressive schools and which is being experimented with in a number 
of secondary schools. The general conception is that of using all branches 
of human activity for mutual reinforcement. Or, to put it another way, to pre- 
sent in the school conditions which parallel those which confront the child 
out of school after graduation. For example, practically all students enter into 
situations or jobs in which they must use all of their high school subjects in 
varying degrees. The home, the church, the community, the place of work 
seldom call for the exercise at one time of the power gained in a single subject. 
Rather, the youth is expected to meet, interpret, and use many types of experi- 
ence at every moment. Some educators are saying that the schools have been 
remiss in not helping the child to bring together into one powerful cord the 
isolated strands of the various subjects, and this idea is bound to affect the edu- 
cation of the future to a greater and greater extent as our practice becomes more 
and more consistent with our basic philosophy that school is life and not merely 
a preparation for life. 

But whether music shall continue in the school life of secondary school boys 
and girls as an advanced general music course or as a part of a broad basic 
course, it is certain that there will continue to be during this period much 
specialized attainment in music, and therefore a need for many advanced music 
activities each of which will necessarily be open to comparatively few students. 
Therefore we proceed now to examine the offerings which may be considered 
appropriate for high schools of various sizes. 

Individual Differences in Schools 

The number and kind of experiences in music provided by different schools 
will vary greatly — more, probably, than is the case of any other subject. Prac- 
tically all schools, no matter how small, offer at least one unit of algebra, one or 
two of history, and three or four of English. But by no means all schools allow 
credit in music to the extent of even a single unit. At the other extreme are to 
be found schools that offer so many courses in music that if a pupil took them 
all he would have no time for anything else. Just which music courses are 
indispensable, which others are desirable, and, finally, which ones may be pro- 
vided by a school that wishes to present a complete bill of fare — about these 
and many other similar matters there is at present no agreement among edu- 
cators. The amount of credit to be allowed toward graduation in the case of 
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any given pupil — this too is a moot question. Some schools give two units of 
ci^it (of the 15 or 16 required for graduation) for work in music — but no 
more. Others allow three or four — or even five, six, seven, or eight. The 
average is probably three or four, this enabling the pupil to earn approximately 
one fourth of all his credits in music if he chooses to do so. 


The Gamut of Musical Offerings 

As to the types of courses to be offered, this will depend on the size of the 
school, the number and kind of teachers, local financial conditions, community 
interest in music, and the like. In the case of the very small, three-teacher 
school, often the only feasible offerings are some sort of a chorus or glee club, 
and a nondescript "orchestra.” But in the larger schools with a thousand pupils 
— or five thousand — the number and variety of music courses is sometimes 
bewildering. Let us begin by listing all the possible musical offerings that any 
school could conceivably provide and then select from these a few that seem 
indispensable in the case of the smallest schools, and a larger number that 
ought to be provided by any school that wishes to be considered at all high- 
grade in its music department. The list that appears below contains most or all 
the courses that the authors feel will probably ever be included in a bigb school 
curriculum; and as a matter of fact, all of these are to be found in some schools. 
They are divided into three groups for convenience of reference. 

It will be noted that each course in the following list has a small number 
in parentheses following it. This number is intended to convey the opinion 
of the authors with regard to the feasibility of and probable demand for the 
different types of work, (1) indicating the easiest ones to present — those that 
can be offered even in the small school; and (3) the most difficult — those that 
will usually be feasible only in the largest schools. 


Vocal 

Voice classes (2-3) 

Boys’ glee club (1) 

Girls’ glee club (1) 

A caf^ella choir (2-3) 

General chorus (1-2) 

Sight singing class (2) (for 
poorly prepared pupils) 
Operetta club (2-3) 

Small ensembles (1-2) 
Music assembly (1-2) 
Individual vocal lessons (3) 
(probably under outside 
teachers) 


Instrumental 
Elementary band (2) 

Advanced band (2) 

Elementary orchestra (1) 

Advanced orchestra (2-3) 

Piano classes (2) 

Elementary inst. classes (2) 

Dance orchestra (2-3) 

Pipe organ lessons (3) 

Small ensembles (1-2) 
Individual instrumental les- 
sons (I) (probably under 
outside teachers) 


Miscellaneous 

Elementary music ap- 
preciation (2) 

Advanced appreciation and 
history (3) 

Elemental theory and har- 
mony (2) 

Second year dieory and har- 
mony (3) 

Counterpoint (3) 

Orchestration (3) 

Composition (3) 

Acoustics (3) 

Conducting (2-3) 

Advanced general music (2-3) 

Eurythmics (2-3) 
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The Smallest Schools ' 

In the smallest high schools — which often have less than fifty pupils, and 
only three teachers — the problem is acute. In such a case there may he a 
music supervisor in the town, this teacher doing what he can with both vocal 
and instrumental music in grades, junior high school, and senior high school. 
Sometimes this music supervisor works on a circuit and spends only a part 
of his time in this particular village — perhaps two days. Occasionally one of 
the three high school teachers knows something about music and can take 
charge of band or glee clubs. But facilities for high school music are drastically 
limited and the question is What musical offerings are indispensable? 

Of course the answer to the above question will depend to a certain extent 
on what the teaching force is prepared to offer, so the musical offerings will 
vary somewhat in different situations. But the authors feel that even in a 
small school an attempt ought to be made to provide the following: (1) boys’ 
glee club, (2) girls’ glee club, (3) music assembly, C'f) orchestra, (5) credit for 
private study — probably under a teacher who is not a member of the faculty. 
We suggest orchestra rathei than band because with a piano and a half dozen 
orchestral instruments a reasonably interesting musical effect may be secured 
almost immediately; whereas in the case of a band there must be at least from 
16 to 20 players if the result is to be even fairly satisfactory. Of course, the 
teacher will work toward a band, either by offering a class in band instruments 

* See Appendix A1 


Clearview School Band, 

Lorain County School System, Ohio. 
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(perhaps called by the name “band” for psychological reasons); or else by 
stimulating this boy and that girl to persuade his or her parents to invest in an 
instrument and pay for pi ivate lessons. Small I'ocal and instrumental ensembles 
are often feasible in such a school, and the teacher will also naturally plan for 
other extensions of the music department. If he is enterprising and capable the 
effect of his efforts will soon be seen in an extension of his own teaching time 
or in the addition of another part-time or full-time instructor; but this will 
naturally take a year or two, and in suggesting glee clubs and orchestra as 
primary offerings the authors are thinking of the immediate present. 

Credit for individual study of piano and of the various band and orchestra 
instruments under outside teachers is recommended in even the smallest schools 
because this will stimulate those who are already taking private lessons to prac- 
tice longer and harder; and it will encourage other pupils to begin to study. Piano 
or violin study as an extra without school credit, involving the necessity of prac- 
ticing an hour or two each day in addition to a full program of classes and 
study periods in other subjects, is a far different proposition from having music 
count as one of four regular school subjects, with full credit toward graduation. 
And comparatively little machinery is needed to put into effect a system of ac- 
crediting individual music study. (For details see Chapter XVI.) 

In certain schools the Individual tastes and powers of music teacher and 
school principal may dictate an entirely different setup. For example, the 
principal may be so enthusiastic about a cappelh choirs that even though his 
school has only 50 or 60 pupils, he and his music teacher, working in friendly 
cooperation, will manage to find 30 or 35 reasonably good voices which, under 
inspired direction, yield surprisingly musical results. Or perhaps it is a band 
that is so greatly desired that in some way, by hook or by crook, 15 or 20 players 
are brought together and a fairly respectable wind instrument group evolves. 
A string quartet or a wood-wind quintet would be considerably more difficult to 
conceive and bring safely to birth; and yet it is astonishing what enthusiasm 
will accomplish, and after seeing and hearing in very small schools some of the 
most interesting musical work wdth which they have ever had contact, the 
authors grant freely that to the ingenious and zealous music educator all things 
are possible — even those that seem on the surface to be impossible. And to this 
intrepid enthusiast they are willing to say: “Forget our suggestions and do the 
thing that you most want to do; but don’t forget the philosophy contained in 
our Introduction!” 


The Larger School 

In the school that has from 100 to 500 pupils there should be, on the vocal 
side, a glee club for boys, a glee club for girls, some kind of a mixed chorus 
open to all, possibly an a cappella choir, and probably either an elementary sight 
singing class or a "general music” class, for those who have had little or no 
music. Voice classes would be a great boon, but if they are not practicable, the 
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glee clubs may be treated somewhat as vocal classes. Small vocal ensembles will 
of course be arranged for as may be feasible, and it would be a fine thing if each 
singer in the larger ensemble group could also sing in a small group with only 
one voice to a part. 

On the instrumental side, there will be an orchestra, a band, and possibly 
a beginners’ band in addition. There may be piano classes and classes in orches- 
tral instruments, especially if these are not provided in the junior high school. 
Small instrumental ensembles will be developed, these varying in kind accord- 
ing to the players who may be available but always with the thought that there 
should be at least one string quartet, one wood-wind quintet, and one brass-wind 
quartet, quintet, or sextet in every school. If there is a demand for a dance 
orchestra to play at school dances, and if the music teacher has time to add this 
item to his schedule, there is no objection, although it is doubtful whether 
school credit should be allowed for such an activity. Credit for individual work 
on piano or on band and orchestra instruments will be quite as appropriate here 
as in the case of the small school. 

Out of the "miscellaneous” list the authors would choose for this type of 
school, the following: (a) elementary music appreciation; (b) elementary theory 
and harmony. Here again, however, the items offered will depend on the train- 
ing and the enthusiasms of the teacher, as well as upon the amount of demand 
that exists for the different types of work. If the teacher is well prepared to give 
an "Advanced General Music Course,” this item should certainly be carefully 
considered as an important offering. 

The Large School 

In schools having from 500 to 5,000 or more pupils, almost any kind of 
music course is appropriate, and since such schools often have from two or three 
to seven or eight teachers of music, the number and kind of musical offerings 
is practically without limit. If, for example, a group of half a dozen pupils, 
having completed two years of theory, wish to go on with free composition, 
and if one of the teachers of music is prepared and has time to give instruction 
in composition, there is no reason why a class should not be offered. Similarly, 
if the school has a good pipe organ and if a group of pupils ask to have a class 
in organ playing established, there is no reason why this should not he done. 
But the head of the music department must watch two things; (a) There must 
not be too many small music classes lest the music department be challenged on 
the basis of cost of instruction per pupil; (b) The music department is justified 
in offering only such courses as can he taught at least reasonably well by some 
member of the department, lest the school’s work be challenged by outside 
musicians on the basis of qwdity. 

On the vocal side, in addition to the items already recommended for medium 
size schools, the large school should provide for the beginnings of good singing 
by instituting voice classes for both boys and girls, and for the culmination of 
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such vocal work in an a cappella choir. Whether private vocal lessons should 
be encouraged depends on the.quality of instruction available. Most high school 
pupils ate not sufficiently mature vocally to make it safe to turn them over to 
the ordinary private voice teacher. 

On the instrumental side there should be provision for both elementary and 
advanced players in both band and orchestra, with the possible necessity of 
organizing elementary string and wind classes in case these do not exist (or 
have not existed long enough) in the junior high school. And certainly piano 
classes — both elementary and more advanced — constitute an indispensable 
offering, since the piano is the most universal and probably the most useful of 
all instruments. Whether there is to be a dance orchestra will depend on cir- 
cumstances, and the way this matter is handled will be determined by the 
conditions in each particular school. The authors recognize the fact that it is 
frequently desirable to have such a group for the sake of avoiding the expense 
and the other complications involved in engaging an outside organization to 
play for school dances; but they also feci that a dance orchestra allowed to run 
wild might have an extremely deleterious influence upon the other instrumental 
work of the school. So they merely hand you a package labelled: JAZZ OR- 
CHESTRA — CONTAINS DYNAMITE: HANDLE CAREFULLY! == 

* See Chapter XIV, The High School Dance Orchestra. 
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In the larger schools there will usually be a number of pupils who are not 
well enough prepared to perform in one of the school organizations hut who 
are interested in music and want to “know more about it." For these, an elemen- 
tary course in reading music or an elementary General Music course should be 
provided, on the one hand; and a course in organized, directed listening, on the 
other. The latter is usually called “music appreciation,” and in a later chapter 
we shall give suggestions for planning such a course. There will also be some 
pupils who are seriously and permanently interested in music. Perhaps they 
expect to he professional musicians; at least music is one of the most important 
of their interests — perhaps the most important one, and they will want to take 
as many music courses as possible. These students should have some training 
in both vocal and instrumental music, but early in the senior high school course 
they will probably have to choose between these two, since there is not time 
for everything. The boy who plays oboe or violin will naturally choose the 
orchestra and some instrumental ensemble in addition to private lessons. If he 
can take piano for a year or two that will be a great advantage, especially if he 
is looking forward to being a professional musician. The pupil with a good 
natural voice will take vocal class work, sing in glee club or a cafpella choir — or 
both; and he should certainly study piano, whether he expects to be a pro- 
fessional musician or not. Both instrumentalist and vocalist will naturally elect 
some of the work in theory and appreciation— or both. Such pupils will take 
some music every year, and when graduation time comes from four to six units 
of the required fifteen or sixteen will have been earned in this field. But it is 
doubtful whether any more music than this should be credited, because, after 
all, the musician must be an all-round person, and even the boy who expects to 
be a professional needs to know some history and some language, a little mathe- 
matics, and — above all — considerable English. There is also the matter of 
college entrance requirements; so the music teacher who is rabid in his enthu- 
siasm for music as an educational subject must nevertheless keep at least one 
foot on the ground in helping his talented pupils plan their courses. As a 
matter of fact there is usually no difficulty about this, for the school principal 
and superintendent will see to it that the music teacher keeps not merely one 
foot but usually two, on the ground — ^and often all the rest of his body as 
well! But the music educator's enthusiasm seems to thrive on such treatment, 
and his spirit continues to soar. 

Individual Differences 

The implication of this entire chapter has been that there are differences 
in schools, in communities, in principals and superintendents, in music teachers 
and music departments, and in student bodies — as well as in individual pupils; 
and that these differences must be taken into account in organizing a music 
department. So once more we content ourselves with giving you certain general 
principles which we believe should constitute the very foundation of practice in 
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planning both school curricula and individual student programs. You are 
enjoined, therefore, to plan such courses in music as may seem feasible, useful, 
and popular in your particular school, in arranging the schedule, to keep in 
mind the limitations of your own time, strength, and ability, and in your 
conferences with pupils to assist each individual to choose the kind and amount 
of music that seem l^t to fit his needs, inclinations, abilities, and plans for the 
future. For this latter duty conference periods will be necessary, and it may 
sometimes be desirable for the teacher to forego the satisfaction of inaugurating 
a second year of theory — or some other pet project— in order that he may 
have adequate time to confer with his pupils concerning their musical needs 
and desires. If this is the case the teacher must cheerfully give up the project, 
for nothing is so important as that the teacher should become acquainted with 
his pupils as individuals, and it is only on the basis of his knowledge of the 
tastes, desires, talents, and character traits of individual boys and girls that the 
instructor is able to supply sage counsel and to render wise decisions when 
there are differences of opinion between pupil and parent, or pupil and high 
school principal. 

These, then, are the principles on the basis of which the music department 
of any particular school is to be organized; 

(1) As many different types of work are to be offered as are feasible and 
desirable in that particular school, but no course is to be given for which the 
teacher is not at least reasonably well prepared and for which there is not a 
fait demand. 

(2) A proper balance is to be sought between vocal and instrumental 
offerings; courses in theory and appreciation are to be considered important, 
and the needs of both talented and average pupils are to be given full con- 
sideration. 

C3) The teacher’s schedule is to be planned in such a way that he will have 
adequate time to confer with individual pupils about their school programs 

[38] 
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as well as their plans for the future. In his contact with pupils, the teacher 
must try to ascertain what they expect to do with music after graduation and 
to help them as well as he can to plan their work in hoth music and academic 
subjects so that upon graduation they may look backward with satisfaction and 
forward with confident anticipation.^ 

(4) The teacher of music is again reminded that school is life; so he will 
plan the work of the music department in such a way that music may serve the 
needs of the pupils while they are still in school, the needs of the community 
at large, and the future needs of the pupils when they in turn have become 
the citizens of the community. 


REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

Instead of listing articles which discuss high school music offerings we present in Ap- 
pendix A quotations from actual courses of study in several schools. Please note that this 
extensive Appendix A is divided into ten parts, each of which has hearing upon some por- 
tion of this cmapter. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In the light of what you know their educational needs to he now, indicate in the 
table below what you believe would have been the wisest disposition of the sixteen credits 
earned for graduation by four or six of your acquaintances, designated as A, B, C, D, E, F. 
(Include yourself as person F.) You do not, for this question, have to conform to the gradu- 
ation requirements of any high school or college, but make any total of 16 that seems to 
you well balanced. Physical education is to be* considered as required without credit. 


English 

History 

Mathe- 

matics 

Science 

Lan- 

guages 

Music 

Art 

Commercial, 
Shop, etc. 

Total 

A 








16 

B 








16 

C 








16 

D 








16 

E 








16 

F 






1 


16 


How closely do your figures correspond to die subjects those persons actually did have? 
Which program, yours or the school’s, would they probably consider the better? 

2. In the high school in which you prepared for college, are conditions concerning 
the number of music offerings and the amount of credit granted toward graduation different 
now from what they were in your time? Should they be? What changes do you think 
should be made? 

3. In the light of your own needs, what is your opinion of the table at the end of 
the section headed "The gamut of musical offerings"'^ Would your gamut differ as to sub- 
jects or the indications as to the relative feasibility and probable demand? If you added a 
fourth number, which of the subjects now marked (3) would you mark (4)? 

*For a diacutiioD of gifted children see section B under Appendix A4. 
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4. You probably know intimately only one of the three types of schools listed. Select, 
then, one of the smallest, the larger, or the largest schools and consider its needs. Do you 
agree with what is presented in the book? What improvements (increases or decreases) 
would you suggest? 

5. If no children had already learned to play any band or orchestra instrument and 
twenty-five of them expressed a desire to have an instrumental group, and if you were 
capable of instructing them equally well to build an orchestra or a band, which organiza- 
tion would you start? This requires careful thinking as to which organization can be most 
quickly brought to the point of playing in public, which will be most beneficial for a 
long-time instrumental program, and which organization will help produce the other one 
later. Consider also that of the twenty-fir'e children eight or more already play the piano 
fairly well. Possibly this topic might be used for a brief debate with the music instructor 
acting as judge. 

6. Can you cite any examples of unusually fine musical developments in very small 
schools? If so, write to one of the authors, giving full information. 

7. What would you do with the package labelled '*] 2 a.z Orchestra — Contains Dyna- 
mite: Handle Carefully”? 

8. How numerous and important in planning the high school music offerings are 
the “pupils who are seriously ana permanently interested in music’*? Are they not, in most 
schools, so few in number that they ought not to expect the school to give them the oppor- 
tunities they need? What parallels can you name in other subjects — some of which the 
school provides for and some of which it does not? In which group would you place music, 
as regards the necessity of providing for especially endowed students? 

9. What attitude would the fc?lowing people probably take toward the statement that 
the scheduling of conference periods is so impor^nt that it may well crowd out an advanced 
music class? Cl) The principal, (2) The parents, (3) The prospective members of such 
a class, (4) The average music teacher, (5) yourself? 

10. Are the ideas presented in this chapter sane, in the main? Do you think the music 
director would usually be given the liberty' to carry them out or would the principal probably 
make out the program and expect the music teacher to follow it? Is the latter the more 
desirable procedure, since the principal has' a better grasp of the high school program as a 
whole than any subject teacher can nave? Should anything be done to have the principal 
give adequate attention to the ideas present in this chapter? If so, what? 


The choir of 

Mount St. Mary Academy, 
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The Music Assembly 

A MUSIC assembly is understood to be a period of from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes devoted to music, with the entire school (or as many as the auditorium 
will accommodate) present. The high school general assembly in which the 
time is devoted to routine matters or devotional exercises, with perhaps a single 
song, has very little educational influence so far as music education is concerned, 
although the song in such a case has distinct value as a part of the general 
program. But the music assembly is a real educational asset, and wherever 
such a meeting is held once a week or once in two weeks, the music teacher in 
charge must plan carefully for using the period in the best way. In places 
where no music assembly is held, the music teacher may well use all his powers 
of persuasion to have such a period inaugurated as a part of the school program. 
Having achieved this, the music teacher will plan the assembly program so care- 
fully and will conduct the exercise so inspirationally that in a short time it will 
be recognized as a real contribution to the social and musical life of the school. 

Three Types of Activity 

The principal ways of using the time in a music assembly are as follows: 

1. Singing and playing by the various high school organizations, such as 
glee clubs, orchestras, bands, and string quartets; and solos by individual 
boys and girls. 

2. Singing and playing bv organizations and individuals from outside the 
school. 

3. Chorus singing by the pupils themselves. 

Of these three the third is by far the most important, and whatever significant 
results are achies’ed will come most directly from a fine type of chorus singing 
resulting from inspiring leadership by the music teacher. 

This does not mean that it is not a wonderfully fine thing to have the various 
school organizations as well as individual soloists perform before their fellow 
students; nor that local artists and local ensemble organizations may not often 
contribute something very valuable to the musical life of the school. But it will 
always be true that the individual gains more from an activity in which he 
himself is a paiticipant, and this principle is especially pertinent in the case of 
music. So when we state that the music assembly is a definitely valuable cdu- 
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cational asset we are basing our claim primarily on the effect that choral singing 
has upon those who engage in it; and we are thinking of performances by others 
before those in the assembly group mostly as a means of varying the programs 
from the standpoint of holding the interest of all. 

The details of the first two types of activity will vary greatly in different 
schools. In some cases, performance by school organizations will be limited to 
the occasional singing of a nondescript glee club or the playing of a small 
orchestra. In others there will be available large, well trained organizations 
which practice daily and which perform a high type of music in such artistic 
fashion that it is a real esthetic treat to hear them. Often in such schools there 
will be available a string quartet, a wood-wind ensemble, a group of solo voices, 
or a soloist on some instrument, such as the viola or oboe, which it is desirable 
to popularize. With so great a profusion of riches, it is a temptation to over- 
load the music assembly program with numbers sung or played by organizations 
representing the school. It must be remembered, however, that although it is 
highly desirable for these various organizations and individuals to appear before 
their fellow pupils, nevertheless the music assembly is not to be primarily a 
concert, but first and foremost an opportunity for choral singing. Occasional 
performance by other high school musicians is included primarily for the sake 
of introducing a pleasant change. But even in the small school opportunity 
should be given to glee clubs, bands, orchestras, and other organizations to 
perform before the assembly. This motivates their rehearsals and gives the school 
as a whole a chance to become acquainted with the work of the music depart- 
ment — and to become proud of it. 

In the case of performances by outsiders, the principle of regarding such 
playing and singing as wholly subsidiary to community singing by the pupils 
is still more applicable. It is a great thing to have a visiting artist, who is per- 
haps giving a concert in the evening, come to the high school and sing or play 
a group of numbers at the high school assembly earlier in the day. It is often 
well worth while to have the best local artists establish contact with the music 
department of their local high school by performing before the high school 
assembly upon occasion. And if some really good local chorus of men or women, 
or some orchestra, string quartet, band, or other ensemble organization can be 
prevailed upon to give a performance before the high school, that may have 
important consequences both for the school and for the members of the organi- 
zation. But such performance by outsiders is to be regarded by the pupils as 
in the nature of a special offering and is to be planned for by the teacher simply 
as a means of providing variety in the assemblies so as to avoid a certain monotony 
that may otherwise characterize these periods. 

Choral singing, when directed by an inspiring leader and when genuinely 
artistic music is used, is stimulating to both the esthetic and the social senses 
as is almost no other experience; and under reasonably ideal conditions it may 
induce a mood of exaltation resulting in a spiritual release that is highly desirable 
in these days of over-emphasis on the intellectual and the material. It may be 
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objected that such an effect cannot be secured from the heterogeneous group 
of boys and girls who constitute the student body in an ordinary high school. 
It is our belief, nevertheless, that something approaching it may be attained in 
most schools — if the music teacher has the correct attitude. It is for this reason 
primarily that we urge those in charge of high school music, first of all to see 
to it that there is such a thing as a music assembly in their schools; and, second, 
to use their pedagogical sagacity in such a way that the experience may come 
to have real educational value. 

The Question of Material 

What kind of music shall he used in the music assembly? The answer is, 
"It depends.” If yours is a school system in which much is being done with 
music, if the pupils have come from grade schools in which the teaching of 
music is well organized so that most of them have learned to use their voices 
well, to follow notation easily, and to be generally intelligent in their attitude 
toward the art, — under such circumstances the music assembly can be main- 
tained on a high level, and any book containing a variety of good choruses of 
moderate difficulty may be selected. But such conditions will be found the 
exception rather than the rule, and in many schools music of a comparatively 
easy grade will have to be used. 

It is highly desirable in such a situation that the school own a sufficient 
number of copies of several different community song books, such as the Brown 
and Greew Twice 55, Golden and Gray Boo^, Sing/, Singing America, etc. 
There will be some unavoidable duplication in these various song collections 
but there are certain songs in each that are not to be found in any of the 
others, and since variety is so necessary if interest is to be maintained it will be 
a great advantage to have several books available although usually only one is 
to be handed out at any given meeting. If it is possible for the school to own 
copies of only a single book, let this one be carefully chosen from the stand- 
point of having the largest amount of good music and the greatest variety of 
material available. Certainly the ordinary hymn book, which is the only musical 
material to be found in many high school auditoriums, will not do as the sole 
source of songs. 

The recent development of the song-slide industry has caused some teachers 
to discard books entirely in favor of a projector and slides for assembly singing. 
If the projector is sufficiently powerful to throw a clear image on the screen 
without the necessity of darkening the auditorium — and if there is an adequate 
supply of slides — there are decided advantages in the scheme, for passing out 
and caring for hooks will always constitute a waste of time as well as involving 
other difficulties. A properly placed screen may have decided advantages also 
from the standpoint of inducing the pupils to look up rather than down and 
thus to adopt a better singing posture. The range of available material is sdll 
somewhat limited however, since copyright has to be considered, and the plan 
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has not been tried out by a sufficient number of people to make it safe at this 
time to predict what will happen in the future. 

The conditions that are indispensable if we are to have good assembly singing 
are, then: (1) good material placed before the pupil by some attractive method; 
(2) variety in the moods and styles of the compositions selected for any given 
assemblv; C3) an inspiring leader who knows music, who understands children, 
and who loves both. 


Part Singing in the Assemhly Period 

One of the most important questions of educational policy confronting the 
high school teacher of music is whether the assembly period should consist of 
inspirational unison singing only, or whether, some of the time at any rate, a 
consistent attempt should be made to induce the pupils to sing in parts. As a 
result of many years of observation and experience, the writers unhesitatingly 
answer the question by choosing the second alternative. In other words, they 
are absolutely convinced that incomparably more significant musical and spiritual 
results will be obtained from part singing, or part singing combined with unison 
singing, than can possibly be achieved in the case of unison singing alone, no 
matter how well organized and conducted. Participation in the production of 
harmony stirs spiritual depths that are never touched by mere unison singing; 
and although the experience involved in singing the melody sometimes seems 
more attractive on the surface and apparently produces quicker results at the 
outset, yet this experience, valuable though it may be, is psychologically a far 
shallower thing than the production of vocal harmony — an experience which 
plumbs depths in the human soul that are ordinarily never reached. This spiri- 
tual response is far more real and infinitely more potent in its effect when the 
individual himself participates in the production of the harmony than when he 
merely listens to others. 

It is far more difficult to organize a part-singing assembly than a unison- 
singing one, but the results will be so much more significant that the writers 
feel no hesitation in urging the high school teacher of music to plan for some 
kind of part singing from the very beginning. In some cases it may be necessary 
to teach the parts entirely by rote. Indeed, in schools where no part singing 
has been done and where the pupils have achieved no skill in reading music, 
the teacher may have to begin by teaching the group to sing rounds and simple 
chordal progressions at first. But even this will give them a taste of the richness 
of harmonic participation and will — ^if the leader is a real teacher — arouse in 
them a desire to have more of this fascinating experience. 

We present a lovely old round as one example of beautiful effects which can 
be obtained by very simple means. Try this with half the girls starting, the 
other half coming in second, and all the boys coming third. Use either the 
Latin or Italian pronunciation of the text Dona nohis pacem, the only difference 
being that with the former the c of pacem is pronounced like fe, and in the latter 
like ch. 
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DONA NOBIS PACEMI 13th Century 

(Grant Unto Us Peace!) Composer Unknown 



Do . na no - bis pa-cem, do-na no-bis pa - cem. 


At another time write the first two measures of the mixed voice airangement 
of Woodbury’s Stars of the Summer Night on a portable blackboard and ask 
certain groups to sing each of the foui parts, teaching them by imitation if neces- 
sary. Work on the first chord until it is perfect and let them feel the thrill of 
singing it loudly or softly at your direction. Now go on to the rest of the phrase. 
The outcome will probably be that they will beg you to let them sing the entire 
song — after which your path will be easy. 

If we are to have a part-singing assembly instead of a unison singing one, two 
important questions immediately arise: 

1. How shall the voices be tested in order to determine what part is to be 
sung by each pupil? 

2. How shall the seating be arranged? 

Testing the Voices 

The problem of voice testing is a difficult one, especially in the large school. 
In a small school it is often possible for the teacher to test every individual voice, 
assigning each pupil to a part, and re-testing and re-assigning as 'the voices 
change. But in the large school, with perhaps a thousand or more pupils in 
the assembly, this is out of the question. Those who are in glee clubs and 
choruses will, of course, sing the same parts in the assembly to which they 
have already been assigned. But this will probably not take care of more than 
from 10 to 25 per cent of the total number. What is to be done with the rest^ 
In a few schools the attitude (and the "discipline") may be such that it is feasible 
to use some such plan for roughly testing individual voices as was suggested in 
the discussion of voice testing in the junior high school,* but even this will not 

^ See Gehrkens, Muste ttt the Junior High School, Chapter 16. 
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be practical in the majority of cases. So instead of allowing the children to 
choose their own voice parts as is so often done, it is suggested that a sort of 
■‘rough and ready” voice testing scheme, something like the following, be tried : 
Ask all the girls to meet hy themselves for part of the period, no hoys being 
present. Have them all stand up and sing the ascending scale of G on the 
second line of the treble staff using the vowel Ah, sustaining each tone for four 
heats in moderate tempo. Slow down the tempo on the last three tones (E, 
F#, G). Direct those who cannot sing these tones easily and without strain 
to drop out. Repeat the last three tones. Those who can sing the high G easily 
and lightly may be tentatively called first sopranos and allowed to sit down. 
Now begin on the first G again and have all the rest sing down the scale, be- 
ginning with G on the second line and descending an octave. 



Slow down the tempo again on the last three tones and tell the pupils to proceed 
carefully, dropping out when they cannot sing any lower. Repeat the last three 
tones (B, A, G) and inform those who can sing the last one (G) easily and 
freely and with comparatively good volume that they are probably altos and that 
in the assembly at least they are to sing the alto part. Now tell all the rest that 
they are probably mezzo sopranos and that in music that has only two parts for 
women’s voices some of them will have to sing soprano and some alto. Direct 
this group to sing the scale of G upward again, slowly. Those who can sing up 
to about E easily and freely may sing soprano; the others, alto. 

This is not an accurate method of testing voices and it has little to commend 
it except the fact that it is quick. But it is possible to use the scheme for testing 
as large a group as five hundred in fifteen or twenty minutes and the outcome 
will at least be decidedly superior to that of allowing the pupils to choose their 
own parts. 

A similar plan may be worked out for the boys. Have them meet for part 
of a period by themselves, with no girls present, and ask them at once to sing 
the scale of F on the fourth line of the bass staff upward to the vowel sound Ah, 
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Slow down the tempo on the last three tones (D, E, F) urging them to drop 
out rather than to force the voice higher than it wants to go. Repeat the last three 
tones. Any boy who can sing the last two or three easily is told to sing the tenor 
part. The tenors sit down and the rest begin on F again and sing an octave down 
the scale: 



Any boy who can sing the last two or three tones easily and with fair volume 
is told to sing bass — and sits down. Those who remain are aslced to sing up and 
down the scale once or twice more, and are told to choose the part that seems the 
more natural and that they can sing the more easily. Most of them will choose 
bass; there will be only a few tenors in this group. No provision is made for un- 
changed voices but the teacher will naturally keep his eyes and eats open and if 
he finds an unchanged voice he will have no other recourse than to advise the 
boy to sing soprano with the girl soprano section, or alto with the girl altos. This 
usually will not make the boy love music, however, and the teacher may prefer 
just to let the matter rest without insisting that the pupil do something that may 
spoil his attitude toward singing. 

Such a scheme of voice testing will probably result in a very unbalanced 
chorus, with twice as many sopranos as altos and four or five times as many 
basses as tenors. For this situation there is no immediate remedy, and we can 
only explain that we believe it is far better to have the chorus unbalanced than 
to have pupils singing wrong voice parts for the sake of balance. 

At the conclusion of the voice testing exercises the teacher will admit frankly 
to the entire group that this is not an accurate method of testing voices and that 
if any boy or girl is in doubt as to whether he or she has been assigned to the 
appropriate part for his or her voice, that pupil may come to the teacher at a 
designated time for an individual test. 

In arranging the seating it is strongly recommended that all the boys be placed 
in front and all the girls behind. This is done for psychological reasons which 
cannot be gone into here but which are probably self-evident. The necessity 
of using a balcony for part of the chorus complicates this seating arrangement 
somewhat and in such cases it may be well to have a certain class (such as the 
freshmen for example) assigned to the balcony, all the boys in this group sitting 
in the front part of the balcony, with the girls in the tear. It is assumed that 
the conventional chorus seating plan will ordinarily be followed, namely, the 
sopranos and tenors at the conductor’s left, the altos and basses at his right. 
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The Problem of Behavior 

In the high school music assembly, as in other school situations, “good disci- 
pline," as it is called, will ex entuate from teaching that is interesting, commenda- 
tory, inspiring. But it is far more difficult to teach in such a way with a 
hundred, five hundied, or a thousand pupils than with thirty or fifty, and in 
large schools particularly it will usually he necessary to do something in addi- 
tion to providing a directoi who has charm and vitality and who knows his 
subject. The seating plan already suggested will help greatly in avoiding dis- 
ciplinary troubles and it has been shown again and again that the behavior of 
both boys and girls is better if the boys are sealed so that they ate in front of 
the girls rather than behind them A co-operating principal is another great asset, 
for if the pupils realize that the principal is interested in music and that when 
the music teacher sends one of them out of the room something serious is likely 
to happen in the principal’s office, they will think twice before indulging in any 
of the thoughtless pranks that occur so often when large groups of adolescents 
are assembled in one place. The presence of several other teachers in various 
locations in the auditorium usually exerts a calming influence, although it is a 
great pity to have the “art spirit” of a musical assembly marred by too obvious 


Typical Pacific Coast school audience 
listening to the Standard School Broadcast, 
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policing. But the most important thing of all to insure good behavior is a well- 
planned program, with an inspiring teacher as director, and if this factor does 
not exist all the other things are comparatively worthless. 

The leader must be well informed in legard to all music; he must know 
the songs he is directing so well that he needs only to glance at his score occasion- 
ally; he must look his singers in the eye and know whether they are really re- 
sponding or only pretending to; he must be able to change his emotional atti- 
tude quickly as he goes from one type of song to another, so that he may by sug- 
gestion convey the different moods to his chorus. He must be dynamic, but 
dignified; virile, but not noisy; and he must refrain from sarcasm and "wise- 
cracking.” Such a teacher will inspire a quality of singing that the ordinary 
humdrum "teachery” sort of person simply never gets; and it is such a teacher 
who causes the music assembly to have real educational value and who has little 
trouble with bad behavior. 


Arranging the Program 

We have referred to the great importance of planning interesting programs 
for music assemblies. In order to make this matter entirely clear, several sug- 
gested programs are here outlined, not so much for the sake of their intrinsic 
value in any given situation as to show the general order of procedure to be 
followed. Some analysis is furnished in connection with the first of these pro- 
grams and it is understood that the same type of reasoning applies to the others 
also. 

Program 1 

(The Cray Book of Favorite Songs) 

1. Familiar Opening Song: My Native Land, by Grieg (unison) 

2. Work Song: The Home Road, by Carpenter (parts) 

3. Humorous Song: Reuben and Rachel (boys alone; girls alone; closing in 

unison) 

4. Easy Part Song: Softly Norv the Light of Day 

5. Familiar Closing Song: O Rest in the Lord, by Mendelssohn (unison) 

The opening song is chosen from the standpoint of unifying the group. 
The pupils enter the assembly laughing, chattering, perhaps chewing gum. 
Everything is in a state of hurly-burly for they have come from all sorts of 
homes, from all sorts of teachers and classes and social and personal surroundings, 
and there is no unity whatever. A song is needed that is striking, virile, em- 
bodying some easily caught mood, and not altogether unfamiliar. Swanee River 
would not do. Neither would The Lost Chord. But My Native Land, directed 
with vitality, will probably do the trick. (This is no time for the leader to make 
a speech; nor to scold. Let him conduct the singing in friendly, vital fashion 
and try to get a universal and enthusiastic response; then without comment go 
to the next item.) 
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Now that we have done something together we are probably ready to work 
on a new song — ^perhaps something more subtle. John Alden Carpenter’s The 
Home Road is ideal for such a purpose. Assuming that the assembly period is 
forty minutes in length we may well plan to spend twelve or fifteen minutes in 
working out the parts of The Hotne Road and getting the harmony to sound as 
beautiful as possible. Do not hesitate to have the tenors practice alone if they 
fail to get the right intervals at a certain point. Let the piano drop out often and 
have difficult phrases repeated several times a cappella to make certain that all 
the parts are exactly right and exactly in tune. Stop them on a chord occasionally 
and insist that they listen to it! Watch the enunciation. See to it that they sing 
the f in the word "fling.” Get the singers to feel the sincerity and the dramatic 
fervor of "My woodlands! My cornfields! My country! My home!” Say a word 
about John Alden Carpenter after they have worked hard for a time, but do not 
make a long speech. After a reasonably long work period, drop the song even 
though probably it is not yet perfect. Say a word of praise, smile, relax, and, if 
not contrary to the wishes of the principal, allow the pupils to laugh and chatter 
and ‘let down.” 

After not more than two minutes, tap for attention again, and announce the 
third song. This is light and gay and must be conducted and sung with a smile. 
(If you are a long-faced individual who never smiles, who never has a good time, 
and who has no sympathy with young people’s desire for gaiety, do not under- 
take to direct assembly singing; it is no work for you.) 

Now announce the fourth song, which is to be sung in parts and which is 
easy enough so that even the poor singers will be able to master it. As a pre- 
liminary exercise, ask them to sing just the first chord, listening to their own 
voices for balance, beauty of tone, blending of parts, and intonation. "Sing the 
chord until I tell you to stop, taking a breath whenever you need to” is the 
command. "Isn’t that beautiful and don’t you love it?” “Now sing the first phrase 
slowly and carefully. Do it again, humming instead of singing the words. Now 
sing the entire song softly, b^utifully, smoothly, with sustained tone.” “Isn’t 
it great to sing and hear the harmony instead of just following the tune?" 

It is now within three or four minutes of closing time. Ask the pupils to turn 
to O Rest in the Lord and induce them to sing this lovely melody with the same 
care that they used in singing chords a few minutes before. 

Who will say that such an experimce as this does not have great educatiomd 
value? Who will challenge the assertion that a 'period spent thus has more poten- 
tial influence upon the spiritual lives of pupils than any other single activity 
of the entire school day? 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 

Program II 

(The Brown Twice Fifty pve Book of Songs') 

1. Familiar Opening Song: The Star Spangled Banner 

2. Familiar Part Song: Old Folks at Home 

3. Rhythmic Song: Good-Bye, My Lover, Good-Bye 

4. Work Song — girls alone: The Sun Worshippers 

5. Lovely Closing Song: feanie with the Light Brown Hair 

Program III 

(The Brown Twice Fifty-five Book of Songs) 

1. Familiar Opening Song: Come Let Us to the Bagpipe's Sound 

2. Work Song- To Shorten Winter's Sadness 

3. Spiritual: O Mary, Don't You Weep or Steal Away (To he used only 

if the teacher can lead it sincerely and if he has the school very well 
under control) 

4. Familiar Closing Song, Unison: Nancy Lee 
Program IV 

(The Green Twice Fifty-five Book of Songs) 

1. Familiar Opening Song (in parts) : Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones 

2. Easy Part Song: Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes 

3. Work Song: Sweet Love Doth Now Invite 

4. Rhythm Song (familiar) : The Kerry Dance 

5. Lovely Unison Song: O Rest iw the Lord 

Program V 

(SingO 

As the repertory of the students expands, groups of songs of one composer, 
nationality, season, or the same general type, may be selected. In some collec- 
tions much of the material is grouped around topics such as Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, Stephen C. Foster, Christmas, Cowboy songs, Negro Spirituals, Songs of 
the Sea, American Folk Songs The following five Gilbert and Sullivan songs 
selected from Stng might be used for the type of music assembly outlined above. 

1. Unison (with solo, if desired): When I Was A Lad (from Pinafore). 

2. Unison : Tit Willow (from Mikado or Duet, Prithee Pretty Maiden, from 

Patience). 

3. Chorus in Harmony: Hail, Poetry! (from Pirates of Penzance). 

4. Unison: The Policeman's Lot (from Pirates of Penzance). 

5. Unison with short chorus in harmony: The Flowers That Bloom in the 

Spring (from The Mikado). 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is your evaluation of general or community singing in the high school? What- 
ever your experience may have been, do you think there might be considerable differences 
in educational values of singing in a general assembly and singing in a music assembly'^ 
What differences in the tone or atmosphere of the singing in the two assemblies might 
there be, provided the principal was in charge of the first and the music teacher of the 
second? 

2. Do you agree with the authors in their evaluation of "the three principal ways of 
using the time in a music assembly”? 

3. How nearly, in your opinion, would the evaluation of Ca) pupil/ (b) teachers, 
and (c) principal agree with the valuation you have made’’ 

4. Have you known of situations in which the values attributed to choral singing Cin 
the sixth paragraph of this chapter} were actually realized? Can you explain why they were 
or were not realized? 

’The Yearbooks may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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5. The five community song books mentioned are only a few of a rather long list. 
Get acquainted with as many as you can so that you can tell your mates which ones you 
like best and why. 

6. Make out a list of ten lounds suitable (or high school music assembly and be pre- 
pared to teach one or two of them to your class. 

7. What would have happened to you and your voice if the only voice testing to 
which you were subjected had Men the rapid nwthod suggested in the text^ 

8. Can you recall how good behavior or discipline was brought about in the assemblies 
in the high school which you attended? Would you use the same methods or would you 
suggest oUiers’ 

9. Criticize the five suggested programs of music for a high school assembly. Do you 
like all of them equally welP What improvements would you suggest^ 

10. What if anything would you do in a music assembly to improve music reading 
abili^, especially of students who had little ot no power in reading music? 


Dramatization of an assembly song, tableau, 
“The Stin Worshifpers," from a froducHon, 
“Songs as We See Them," 9A students, Her- 
ron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Advanced "General Music” Class 

"We Uotte the Various Phases of Music.” 

T he "General Music” class is widely accepted as an essential part of the music 
program of the junior high school but is not so frequently offered in the 
senior high school. Conceived as a survey course, it serves to broaden the scope 
of the music instruction as it is carried on in the grades and to breathe new 
life into the almost exclusive reviewing of technical work which formerly char- 
acterized the music class of the eighth and sometimes of the seventh grade. 
Books which discuss music in the junior high school deal so thoroughly with 
the General Music class ^ that only such comparative reference will now be 
made as is needed to bring into clear relief the topic of this chapter. 

The usual General Music class draws its name from two of its character- 
istics: (1) its adaptability to all children in the seventh and eighth grades Cin 
which it is commonly a required junior high school subject (2) its broad but 
not intensive treatment of all the more important phases of music. The phases 
usually included are: (a) singing of songs, in unison or in as many parts as the 
voices and powers of the children warrant; (b) listening to phonograph records 
of music which the children cannot themselves produce; and Cc) technical 
study, which, unfortunately, often continues along the formal, isolated, self- 
contained lines of the music readers used in grades five and six. These three 
phases constitute the core of most General Music classes. In schools in which 
music is thought of as having significant social implications, other types of music 
study are included, such as the following: (d) opportunities for at least the be- 
ginnings of playing upon instruments by each member of the class; (e]) crea- 
tive activity, ranging from participating in decisions as to what music and what 
subjects shall be studied up to the composing and performing of songs and in- 
strumental pieces; (f) correlation or integration of music with other school sub- 
jects, ranging from simple references, in the music class, to what is being studied 
in some other class, to intensive cooperation on a school project in which music 
joins with other subjects on a basis of equality; (g) group discussion, ranging 
from occasional answering of questions, to a definite attempt, by regular class 
participation, to form standards of musical judgment through the habit of think- 
ing and expressing opinions on music in school and community; and (h) main- 

^The four following books cover much the same ground but with valuable differences in details: 
Beattie, McConathy, and_Morgan, Music in the Junior Hizh School, Chap. 11; Dykema and Cundiff, 
Nevi School Music Handbook, Note 70; Gehrkens, .1/mjiV in the Junior High School, Chap. IV; 
Pitts, Music Integration in the Junior High School, Part One. 

^ ^ * In fout-year senior high schools which are not a continuation of junior high school orgaoiaation, 
it is frequently required in the ninth grade. 
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taining music note books and bulletin boards with which the pupils, individually 
or in groups, record, for the benefit of themselves and others, facts and impres- 
sions concerning a great variety of significant musical events. 

The richer General Music class described above, meeting two or more times 
a week, may well be included in the ninth or even the tenth grade program of 
students who have not had that type of presentation before they enter the senior 
high school, or who for any reason need an orientation course in music. In 
practically all schools, students who continue their music study after they have 
had such a course must choose one or more of the specialized courses such as 
those that are discussed in other chapters of this book. This condition of affairs 
has raised several questions, some of which are: CO Has not the second char- 
acteristic of the General Music class — namely, its correlating of several phases of 
music study — stressed breadth at the expense of depth? (O Has not school 
music already accomplished so much that we may reasonably expect a consider- 
able number of high school students to reach a higher level of general musician- 
ship than most of them do now? (3) Has not the tendency to develop special 
phases of high school music made it very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
that the pupils undertake these special phases with more power in contributory 
phases? C4) Is it not possible to develop an advanced General Music class which 
will answer the needs suggested in the three preceding questions and at the 
same time form a "solid” subject equivalent in educational value to any other sub- 
ject in the high school and thus fulfilling requirements for credit toward high 
school graduation and college entrance? 

There have been many attempts to reunite some of the separated aspects of 
music study. Most of these have heen undertaken in theory courses. The un- 
justifiable isolation of harmony from ear training and dictation is rapidly being 
remedied; the study of keyboard harmony has helped bring several aspects of 
theory study into vital relations with piano playing; later instruction in melody 
writing and composition has demonstrated that what is written needs to be per- 
formed and heard before it has life or vitality. Evaluation of all this work in terms 
of beauty — ^beauty to the ear at the moment and beauty in terms of what has 
already been heard or learned, in other words, the relating of theory and per- 
formance to appreciation and history — this is still too rarely involved in a single 
course. As has been pointed out, this wide integration is the underlying idea 
of the General Music class, but up to the present such classes have not suffi- 
ciently developed significant musicianship. Probably the best program thus far 
suggested for an extension of what is now carried on in many schools, which 
would result in what we have termed the Advanced General Music Glass, is 
found in the recommendations of the Music Committee in the 1932 Report of the 
Secondary Education Board.^ We shall, by special permission of ffie Board, 

*IiiaeiI first in 1932 as a separate pamphlet^ this **FinaI Report of the Committee on Music'* 

is now obtainabie only in the complete Report of a Stvdy on the Secondary Curriculum published by 
the Secondary Education Board in 1933. (Ofiice of the Board is in Milton, Mass.) The members of 
the Committee on Music were Roy R. Shrewsbury, Chairman ; Archibald T. Davison, Maybelle Glenn, 
Frank S. Hackett, Twining Lynes, Charles H. Miller, and Rny D. Welch. 
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make frequent references to that program in the ideas we now present. Unless 
otherwise credited, any material in the remainder of this chapter which is 
enclosed in quotation marks or is printed in smaller type is taken from that 
source. 

We may well begin with the general statement which introduces the Com- 
mittee report; 

The main objectives are; (1) to promote acquaintance and experience with music 
through performance of it (chiefly singing) and through repeated hearing; (2) to 
sharpen perceptions through aural analysis of intervals, chords, rhythms, forms, etc.; 
(3) to promote a sense of style through historical perspective and through analytical 
comparisons; (4) to make possible a nealizatiun of music as a characteristic develop- 
ment of the eras which produced it. 

The following observations or deductions may be made in commenting on 
this quotation: (1) The contemplated course stands midway between a listening 
or appreciation course and a skill or technical course; (2) It involves practically 
all the phases of music study listed in the second paragraph of this chapter as 
being included in “the richer general music class”; (3) It promises to produce 
results which will meet the four needs stated in our third paragraph; (4) The 
installing of such correlated course would probably tend to delay or even elimi- 
nate the more specialized courses in theory, history, and certain phases of applied 
music which now are offered in many schools. On this point the Report com- 
ments as follows: 

The attempt to reach these objectives and the course of study which is designed 
for that purpose are mure profitable in a school course than is the study of harmony 
or of any branch of applied music taken by itself. 

Further study of these objectives and the application of them to the actual 
requirements made of the students indicates that ability to perform music is 
essential for participation and adequate progress in this class. This ability should 
compass, in the advanced stages, the singing of “Easy songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Franz, etc.; Handel and Bach choruses; plain songs, chorales, 
glees, and madrigals.” Evidently the Committee holds that "in carrying out these 
objectives it is not only possible but desirable that ability in playing instruments 
or in singing should be capitalized and promoted. Definite emphasis on the 
general objectives of music study would encourage rather than discourage the 
interests of students in learning to play or sing and, furthermore, would obliter- 
ate the distinction too often present in the students’ minds, between a music 
which is to be enjoyed and a music which is to be studied." 

It is therefore easy to see that "this plan promotes primarily a study of rep- 
resentative musical examples through participation in them and through listen- 
ing to them. Technical training in both aural perception and in sense of styles 
and in historical perspective is derived from the examples. Ideally, such techni- 
cal training should at each point in its development reveal* to the student its 
value. Through such training the student becomes aware that he hears more 
and achieves greater competence in any music which he is hearing or perform- 
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ing. Examples presented in class by the instructor, or by radio or phonograph, 
may be made to yield all the necessary specimens for such training. The plan 
here is analogous to that used in courses in literature where the examples are first 
set before the student and their qualities and the training necessary to the per- 
ception of these qualities are dealt with as occasion arises.” 

Regarding the various subjects included in the course, the committee writes : 

Mention is made of ear training, appreciation, and history. Though these sub- 
jects are listed as separate units, the Committee urges that all thr'‘e of them be taught 
concurrently from the beginning to the end of the course and that neither the schools 
nor the colleges should list them in their catalogues or give credit for them as units 
independent of the whole. 

The study of history has been made an integral part of the course in apprecia- 
tion. A course in the history of music should be approached through music rather 
than history. Clearly, then, it should go hand in hand with ear training and apprecia- 
tion. 

Finally, it should be observed that a course of the type recommended offers un- 
limited opportunity for correlation with other subjects. Language rhythms and poetic 
expression will be studied through the medium of song. The use of texts in foreign 
languages should be encouraged. Through theories of sound there is a direct connec- 
tion with physics and mathematics. Historical connections are obvious as are those 
with religious education. The Committee holds that there is no other subject so 
capable of knitting together the entire educational fabric. 

As an indication of the power which is expected of students who enter upon 
this advanced general music course we list the attainments which the committee 
considers normal for properly prepared students at the end of Grade IX. 


Ear Training, Dictation, Reading, and Writing 

1. Sing without accompaniment, in time, in tune, and with musical intelligence at 
least twenty-five folk songs of different peoples, at least five "composed" art songs, and at 
least five two- or three-part rounds. 

2. Sing with intelligence after brief study, an unaccompanied melody in any key or 
rhythm, in bass or treble clef, the keynote only being given. 

3. Write or state the metre of unfamiliar music heard once or twice, the following 
metres being employed: 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and 6/8. 

4. Tap (on desk^ the time values of the notes of a melody written on the blackboard. 

5. Write on music paper simple melodies played. 

6. Write original melodies in either major or minor. 

7. Write any major or minor scale played upon the piano, the pitch A being given 
before each scale is played. (This means that from the given A the student must deter- 
mine in what key the scale is being played.^ 

8. Tell whether a triad playea upon the piano is major, minor, augmented, or dimin- 
ished. 

9. Name any major, minor, augmented, or diminished interval from hearing, whether 
the notes be sounded simultaneously or in succession. 

10. Recognize all ordinary cadences; perfect, imperfect, authentic, plagal, or deceptive. 

1 1. Recognize upon hearing and describe orally or upon paper: march, waltz, gavotte, 
minuet, sarabande, gigue, and mazurka. 

12. Define the more common musical terms, such as: allegro, andante, presto, largo, 
lento, adagio, allegretto, andandno, piano, pianissimo, forte, fortissimo, crescendo, diminu- 
endo, accderando. 
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AfpreciatioH and History 

13. Singing of folk songs, plain songs, chorales, great hymns, part songs, choruses 
from Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Sullivan, etc. 

14. Recognizing from hearing and from previously asssigned reading the form and 
salient characteristics of short homophonic pieces by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, and MacDoweU. 

Of these items it seems reasonable to expect that the general music course 
of the junior high school or of Grade IX in a four-year senior high school should 
have included numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, and at least in part, 7, 
8, 9, and 10. 

What is there, then, to be included in the Advanced General Music Course? 

The Committee Report is much less specific on this question than it is in 
the case of the preceding work, already presented above. We may, however, 
interpret and ela^rate slightly the suggestions which are included in the Report: 

1. The course is to he built about or to develop from music which is impor- 
tant for a general musical education, which is attractive to adolescents, and 
which embodies in a form not too difficult for the students to grasp, 
whenever possible through actual performance, certain aspects of music 
study which they need to know. Typical material from which selections 
are to be chosen is listed as follows: 

A. For singing by the students: 

CO Unison: folk tunes, plain songs, chorales, melodies, and songs by Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz, and modem composers. 

(2) Part songs, as far as voices of the class permit: choruses Cincluoing some 
from the 16th century}, Bach chorales, Handel choruses, glees, ballets, 
madrigals. 

B. For listening, as heard from radio, records, or performance by the instmctoi or 
students: symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann; 
overtures by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and others; 
string quartets by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; piano compositions by 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and Debussy; organ 
works by Bach, Franck, and others. 

2. While the needs and powers of the students in the classes will cause vari- 
ations as to what use shall be made of the material just listed the “points 
to be developed” will include the following: Further recognition of 
rhythm, cadences, intervals, etc.; melodic dictation; recognition of ele- 
ments of form; polyphony; further training in music reading; relation of 
folk music to oriier music; analysis of styles with reviews of works heard 
in previous years; modality; a general review of the history of music from 
the 16th century through Wagner, touching carefully upon (a) the 
dominant social institutions, Cb) the position of the musician in society, 
(cj) the chief works and qualities in the styles of the important com- 
posers. Plain songs should be studied and written by the pupils. The 
vmting should be from dictation. The student should be taught to im- 
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piovise and to sing with intelligence, after brief study, a simple second 
part to a given melody while that melody is being played upon the piano. 

3. Nothing should be taught which is not exemplified in the musical com- 
positions that are being studied. In general, the method used should be 
the isolation from the compositions of items which are selected by the 
instructor or inquired about by the student. After these are explained and 
thoroughly understood they may be used for drill purposes. In all cases, 
however, they should be recalled as having originated in actual, enjoyed 
music. Known material already studied should be reinforced by the fre- 
quent presentation of parallel material found in unknovm examples. 
These are to be used both for identification of style, thus aiding in deter- 
mining the composer, and for the recognition of further exemplification 
of particular structural items. 

4. It follows, from point 3 and from the idea that this course is to be used 
for college entrance credit, that definite tests and examinations form an 
important parr of the work. 

A course in the appreciation and history of music which does not involve ear train- 
ing is not worthy of consideration. Tests in ear training fall into two distinct 
classes: (1) those in which the student is able to record his answer on paper; and 
C2) those wherein he must sing a theme or tap a rhythm. The first of these can 
he administered to a large number of candidates at one time; the second calls for 
individual examination. 

Both for their inherent value and because they interpret very concretely 
the ideas of the Committee, we reproduce verbatim the specimen examination 
questions which form a part of the Report; and we urge the teacher of music 
to look over his own resources as a musician, the material and equipment of the 
school and the possibilities and needs of the student body, and then thoughtfully 
ponder this question ; “Considering all the circumstances and especially consider- 
ing the needs of the students in this particular school, ought I to begin to plan 
such a course as these authors have described?” 


Examinations 

(Quoted verbatim from pages 13-18 of the Report.) 

It is recommended that: 

a. the College Entrance Examination Board be asked to give and correct an 
examination in Appreciation and History of Music and that part of Ear 
Training for which the answers can be recorded on paper. The detailed 
requirements for Ear Training will be found in Section II of this report. 
Sample examination questions for Appreciation and History will be 
found under Part I below. 
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b. those questions which require individual performance, by singing or 
tapping rhythms, be deferred until the Fall and that they be administered 
by the colleges concerned. All entrance credits in Music should be con- 
ditional until the candidate has passed this portion of the test at the col- 
lege of his choice. Should be fail to pass the test in September of his 
entry into the college, he should be required to satisfy the conditional 
credit by additional study. 

These recommendations regarding examinations in Music are similar to 
those applying to Modem Languages in those colleges which require oral ex- 
amination after the candidate is in residence at the college. Part 2 of this section 
indicates the subject matter for these examinations in September. 

Part I 

Specimen examination to he placed before the candidate in June. This examina- 
tion is designed to be administered and corrected by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

NOTICE 

Questions 1 and 2 are to be answered on music manuscript paper. Be sure 
that you write your examination number at the top of that paper as well as 
upon your answer book. Before handing in your answer book, place the manu- 
script paper inside the front cover of the answer book. Answers to questions 3 to 
7, inclusive, are to be written in the answer book. 

All musical examples required by the examination will be played upon a 
phonograph according to a definite time schedule. The proctor will tell you 
when he is about to play the music for the first question. Thereafter, he will 
not make announcements of any kind. 

1. There will be a pause of three minutes between each of the parts of this 
question. 

a. The note “A” will be sounded (second space, treble staff). Five sec- 

onds later another note will be sounded. Write a major scale, using 
this second note as the tonic of the key. 

Example: The note "E-flat.” 

b. The note “A” will be sounded, followed by a second note. Write 

the melodic form of the minor scale, using this new note as the 
tonic of the key. 

Example: The note "D.” 

c. The note "A” will be sounded, followed by a second note. Write the 

harmonic form of the minor scale (ascending) using this second 
note as the tonic of the key. 

Example: The note "C-sharp" below the “A.” 
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2. a. Write on music paper a melody played on the phonograph. The mel- 
ody is in the treble clef. The key signature is flats (or sharps). 

The tonic chord will he sounded, following which the melody will 
be played three times. 


Example: ^ 

Allegretto from Symphony No. 2 in D ... . Brahms 

i : SO 



b. Write on music paper a melody played on the phonograph. The mel- 
ody is in the bass clef. The key signature has flats (or sharps). 

The tonic choid will be sounded, following which the melody will 
be played three times. 


Example: 

Adonay hekol shofar 


Jewish Melody 
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Prelude in B-flat major Chopin 



4. Five melodic and five harmonic intervals will be played, vdth a pause of 20 
seconds between each. This series will be played but once. Write down 
the names of the intervals (major third, augmented fourth, etc.) without 
abbreviation. 

Examples; 
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Symphony in C minor, No. 5 Beethoven 



6. Ten triads will be played, including in the series major, minor, augmented 
and diminished triads. Each triad will be played twice. There will be a 
pause of 20 seconds between the repetition of one triad and the first sound- 
ing of the next. Write down the description (major, minor, etc.) of each 
triad. Do not abbreviate. 

Examples: 


ii ^ ,.y 
a b 



7. Two compositions will be played, the music for which has been supplied you. 
Each number will be played twice. The music is printed without key or 
metre signatures, bar lines or markings of any kind. (It is intended that 
these compositions shall be unfamiliar to the candidate.) 

Answer the following questions in full for each of the two composi- 
tions: 

a. Complete the printed score by writing in the proper key signature, 
metre signature, bar lines, accents, moods, etc., using the conven- 
tional terminology and symbols. Number the measures. 
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b. Who was the composer or in what period was the piece written? 

c. What features do you discover in this composition which stamp it as 

having been written by the composer whom you have named? 
(Refer to measures by number.) 

d. What do you know of this composer which would lead you to expect 

him to write in this style? 

e. Contrast his work, showing similarity and variance, with another 

composition which you have studied, written by another composer 
of the same period. 

Exemple: 

Sonata in A major Mozart 


A 


I k ' I 1 -4. 
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Part II 

The foUovnng examination should be required at the college in September, 

1. Sing (without accompaniment) in dme, in tune, and with musical intelli- 

gence, at least five folk songs of different peoples. One stanza of each 
will suffice. (These are to be chosen by the examiner from a list of at 
least ten folk songs submitted by the candidate.) 

2. Sing in time, in tune, and with musical intelligence, at least five “composed” 

art songs. (This is not to be regarded as a test of vocal proficiency. The 
songs to be sung will be chosen by the examiner from a list of ten songs 
submitted by the candidate.) 

3. Sing, after study, an unaccompanied melody in any key or rhythm, whether 

written in the bass or treble clef, the key note only being given. (If nec- 
essary, two chances should be given.) 

Examples: 

Andante Espressivo Glazounow 



Quartet in D major, 1st movement (transposed) Haydn 



4. Tap the time values of the notes of melodies written on the blackboard. 


Examples: 

Larghetto from the String Quartet 


Franck 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Are the music activities of the general music class as described in the books men- 
tioned in the first footnote in this chapter something quite different from what has been 
included in the grade school music classes? Is the present tendency in grade and junior 
high instruction to make them more alike or more unlike? If present tendencies continue 
what do you think the general music class ten years from now will include? 

2. By such means as you can devise, find out what is included in the general music 
classes of several junior high schools and make a comparative checking and rating in terms 
of the eight items listed in the second paragraph of this chapter. 

3. You represent the more interested and talented students for whom the Advanced 
General Music Class described in this chapter would probably have had value when you 
were a high school student. In your own case what would have been the answers to the 
four questions stated in our third paragraph? What would have been the case with other 
musically inclined members of your high school class? 

’ The Yearbooks may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III, 
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4. In spite ol the <ipp<irently good reasons for combining in a single class the various 
aspects of theory mentioned in our fourth paragraph, in spite of the fact that many schools 
have tried to combine them, it is probable that most institutions still have separate classes 
in many of the following — rudiments, theory, harmony, counterpoint, ear training, dicta- 
tion, keyboard harmony, analysis, composition. Why is this the case? Consider some of 
these difficulties and decide whether they are insuperable or whether they can and should 
be overcome? Varying speeds of advancement by the individual members of a class; vary- 
ing amounts of preparation required: varying degrees of importance in assigning grades 
or credits; varying amounts of time and attention which the instructor has to give to these 
different aspects for individual students; and, finally, the problem of whether a student is 
to be passed or given credit in a composite course when he has accomplished strikingly 
different results — ranging from very good to very poor — in different aspects of the combined 
course. 

5. Consider these same difficulties in relation to the Advanced General Music Course 
outlined by the Committee on Music of the Secondary Education Board and presented at 
length in this chapter. Do you think you would be able to administer such a course suc- 
cessfully? Is the educational value of such an integrated course worth striving for? Would 
you like to have been a student in such a course? 

6. What is meant by the Committee's statement “Definite emphasis on the general 
objectives of music study . . . would obliterate the distinction . . . between a music which 
is to be enjoyed and a music which is to be studied”? Is this not a legitimate distinction? 
What about Bach’s Inventions and Fugues; Czerny’s Studies; Chopin’s Etudes; scales and 
five-finger exercises? 

7. Select some composition which you play and like and indicate how you could lead 
a class to make "a study of this representative musical example through participation in it.” 

8. Du you believe that if you had had good instruction throughout the first nine grades 
you would have ranked high in the fourteen attainments “considered normal at the end of 
grade IX’’? Could you arrange the instruction in these grades so that the more musical chil- 
dren could have ranked high as the result of receiving only the regular class instruction? 

9. Basing what you write on the four headings which describe what is to be included 
in the Advanced General Music Course, outline what you would expect to accomplish in 
the first, last, and one intermediate month of a year’s course. 

10. Make out examination questions on such a course which are parallel to the sample 
Part I and Part II examination questions given by the Committee. 
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The Vocal Program: Introduction. The High 
School Chorus 

T T is fitting that our discussion of special phases of music instruction in the high 
school should begin with the vocal program. The voice is the foundation, 
the ever-present musical instrument. Its history extends as far back as man 
himself, and its future is limited only by the existence of man as a speaking and 
hence, potentially at least, a singing being. Since man is the instrument with 
which song is made, singing has within it the greatest possibilities of all music 
for arousing and guiding our emotional nature. It responds to every mood and, 
properly guided, it heightens, refines, objectifies, and hence interprets our emo- 
tions so that through it we understand ourselves and others much more vividly 
than we do through any other medium. Revealing and expanding life, exalted 
song has with much reason been called life itself. 

“Song and Life" 

The energizing effects of singing upon the singer are not sufficiently utilized 
in most of our school music. The vitalizing which comes from deep controlled 
breathing seemed to the late William L. Tomlins so basic and far reaching that 
he constantly spoke to his singers of “the Breath of Life.” As is set forth illu- 
minatingly in a recent publication,^ he taught his singers, young and old, to 
think of their breathing in terms of various life situations — the mother soothing 
her child, the orator exhorting his audience, the child showing his delight at a 
happy expeiience, the youth extending his protecting care to a loved one, the 
teacher guiding his pupil, etc. As these various moods and ideas moved the 
singers, not only was their breath changed in control and intensity but their 
singing was colored, their “expression” seemed real and convincing. The singers 
became actors: for the nonce they took on an emotional tone similar to that 
which had moved the composer in his writing. Great teachers and conductors 
today are utilizing this principle of indirect approach and are abandoning the 
old methods of the direct, predominatingly physical approach. Singing is no 
longer conceived of as a process of consciously adjusting mouth, tongue, larynx, 
and other vocal instruments, but one of vivid imagining, embodying the char- 
acter of the music or the mood of the person who is supposed to be expressing 

and Life, by William L Tomlin$« published by C C. Birchard mid Co., Boston, 1941. For 
some typical passages from this book see Appendix D. 
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the music, and thus causing the organs automatically to adjust themselves so as 
to produce effects appropriate to the assumed mood or emotion. Confirmation 
for this approach is to be found in the natural expression or adjustment of people 
in everyday life who have had no formal instruction in speaking or singing but 
who invariably respond spontaneously with appropriate bodily movements and 
tonal expressions when stirred by strong emotions. 

Arguments For and Against Texts 

The use of words constitutes the most obvious distinction between vocal and 
instrumental music. Text and music should be mutually interpretive, whether 
the words were written before or after the music was composed. Song is fre- 
quently called heightened speech. Not all musicians are sure that the use of 
words has been good for the status of music. The doubters, who are predomi- 
nantly devotees of instrumental music, maintain that the glory of music, the 
reason that it is the most personal and moving of all the arts, is found in its 
indefiniteness. Instrumental music may have about as many “meanings” as 
there are listeners who interpret it. As soon as text is added, “meaning” be- 
comes much more definite, and hence more restricted. Moreover, text frequently 
so fully engages the attention of the listener that music becomes of secondary 
importance, and hence standards of musical worth are frequently neglected 
in vocal compositions. The supporters of vocal music, on the other hand, main- 
tain that since both poetry and music are legitimate arts, and since both are 
cherished by mankind, a proper regard for the rights of each should make pos- 
sible a happy union, with results which are at least different from those pro- 
duced by either alone. Without prolonging this debate, we may point out that 
some of the noblest music in the world, as well as some of the most simple and 
intimate, has been written in vocal form, and that our problem is to make use 
of the advantages and avoid the disadvantages. 

Getting Greater Values from Texts 

Speech, being the more definite, the more easily grasped of the two elements 
of song, and being moreover usually the stimulus which caused the composer to 
write his music, is an excellent point of departure for study by the singers. The 
recent movement for “Verse Speaking” and “Choral Speech” has called attention 
anew to the possibilities of mass reading of poetry which is associated with song. 
Beautiful, expressive group reading of the text of a chorus, instead of the mere 
sounding of the syllables for the purpose of getting the proper pronunciation and 
some incidental idea of the meaning of the words, may be of great help in 
grasping the spirit of the composition as a whole, — the phrasing, and details of 
rhythmic and note values. The plan used with little children of going gradually 
from sing-songing into song-singing may easily be adapted to adults. Those who 
have been present at religious gatherings of negroes may have witnessed this 
transformation when, under the influence of rising emotion, ejaculations and 
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phrases develop into choral sentences which later are rounded out into complete 
spirituals. But whether or not this transition can be made in the case of printed 
music, it is certain that sympathetic and animated group reading of the text will 
do much to prepare the singers for the music, and will unify the efforts of all 
the singers. Moreover, it will increase their appreciation of what the composer 
with his music has added to the poet’s lyric, both in the notes which he has 
written, and the rests, or silences, which he has inserted. Vocal music inspired 
hy words is the ideal combination; but when, for reasons of necessity or con- 
venience, words are supplied to music already written, the writer, by adapting 
his thought to the implications of the music, will make the song more useful and 
the next best thing to the ideal process. 

When the interest in the music becomes so great that the text is neglected, the 
composition is no longer song but a vocally-delivered instrumental piece. This 
should be corrected, first by making the singers conscious of the significance of 
the text, and then by assisting them to convey its message to listeners. It is un- 
fair to both composer and listeners to sing a vocal composition so that the words 
are not understood; and from this it follows that when the text is sung in a for- 
eign language, it should be understood phrase by phrase if not word by word, 
by the singers, and a complete translation or summary should be supplied to 
tbe audience. Moreover, even when the text is in English and is clearly deliv- 
ered by the members of a chorus, it is desirable both for better understanding 
and for dramatic contrast, that the simultaneous delivering of the text by the 
various parts shall be broken up by solo sections in which a single voice or a 
part sings alone or with a subdued or humming accompaniment from the other 
parts. 

The use of texts helps to differentiate and distinguish compositions which 
might not readily be identified when performed instrumentally. This is one 
of the reasons why hymn tunes are not so often known by their original names 
as by the opening lines of the text. Few laymen would recognize their favorite 
hymns, for instance, by the titles Antioch by Handel, Bethany by Mason, Coro- 
nation by Holden, instead of the familiar "Joy to the World,” "Nearer, My 
God to Thee,” “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” Texts, moreover, aid the 
singer greatly in giving variety of interpretation, as is exemplified again in 
the various ways in which different stanzas of a hymn are sung; at times a 
widely differing stanza demands an entirely different reading of the same set- 
ting. In the case of secular songs, where more variety is possible than with 
hymns, a change of mood is usually accompanied by an appropriate change in 
the music so that the two may be wedded into perfect unity. The delivering of 
texts so they are intelligible to the listener makes great demands on choral 
groups for uniformity of enunciation, color, and expression. Each singer must 
devote his powers not only to singing his individual part correctly but he must 
make certain that the text and the music are delivered in such a way that he 
and his fellows are forgotten in the effectiveness of the message. 
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Why Was Vocal Music Neglected? 

In spite of the significant value of vocal music, it apparently lost for a time 
its rightful place in the educational program of the high school. This may 
have been because newer claimants for attention temporarily eclipsed it; or 
because the pace of life had changed and general educators felt that every part 
of the school program needed adjustment; or possibly because music educators 
had clung too long to the same material and the same manner of presenting it. 
Possibly it was because of that natuial tendency, which we constantly have to 
combat, of undervaluing what comes easily. The very universality, the ease, 
the inexpensiveness by which song may be summoned have often caused it, 
like air, light, and water, to be held cheaply. Too frequently children, parents, 
and school administrators apparently proceed on the theory that since there has 
been singing throughout the grade schools, it may well be dropped by the great 
majority of pupils in the high school. Acceptance of this point of view must 
either cast doubt upon the efficacy of the singing instruction in the grade 
schools in arousing a desire to learn the many treasures which are beyond the 
grasp of young children; or it must be an expression of doubt regarding the pos- 
sibilities of adequately using this great emotional agency at a period in the life 
of the youth when the emotions are most in need of development and guidance. 

The High School Vocal Program 

If recommendations as to the program of music in the senior high school 
were based upon present practices, the result would be a most varied and prob- 
ably confusing report. Even in the case of an activity so thoroughly established 
as vocal music, what is presented ranges from almost nothing in some schools to 
a remarkably rich offering in others. These differences are not dependent solely 
on the size of the community, its location in the country, the length of time 
music has been included in the school curriculum, the financial resources of the 
community, the attitude of the school administrators, or the effectiveness of the 
music instruction. Each of these items has its influence, and in a given situa- 
tion any one or any combination of them may be the predominating force. In 
general, however, it may be stated that vocal music in the high school is to a 
large extent dependent upon the musical ability and the attitude previously 
developed in the grade schools. When no technical power in reading music has 
been developed, there is a tendency to use the slow process of rote teaching in 
the high school. Since this process results in comparatively little improvement in 
the approach to more difficult music, the singing, at least in the case of large 
groups, is liable to deteriorate into the use of ordinary, poor, or even cheap songs. 
Singing in such high schools is, therefore, either restricted to rote material with 
large groups, or the restricting of part singing to small groups of students who 
are especially interested and equipped. Schools which, for instance, present part 
singing of great choruses from standard oratorios can do this only on the basis 
of considerable music reading ability on the part of the students. (For example. 
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the list of material recommended in the OflRcial Bulletin of the State and Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Festivals, a portion of which is reprinted in 
Appendix C, calls for considerable music reading ability.) 

Actual power in reading music is not the only factor, however, which deter- 
mines the type of singing activities that will be carried on in the school. There 
are instances in which reading power that has been developed in the grades 
is not used in the high school because, for various reasons, the type of music 
which requires music reading ability is not favored by administrative officers. 
There still exist schools in which unison songs used in the general assembly or 
chorus form the larger part of the vocal efforts of the school as a w'hole. But 
there are also schools which retain the old type of general chorus with its de- 
mands for part-singing ability in the case of every student. Thus we see that a 
distinction must he made between assembly or community singing on the one 
hand and general chorus on the other, the one usually involving only unison and 
the other stressing part singing. While it is true that required chorus is now the 
exception rather than the rule, a number of schools are moving toward insistence 
on regular part-singing by all. There is no reason why such assembly or commu- 
nity singing should not eventually reach a stage of artistry which approaches the 
old type of required general chorus. The departure from the formerly widely 
prevalent required chorus has disturbed many educators who realize the tremen- 
dous socializing power of singing by the entire student body, and by informal 
musical gatherings outside the school. These educators believe that while there 
is great gain in the artistry of the specialized musical organization in the high 
school, there is some loss in exempting certain pupils entirely from participation 
in music, especially singing. The line of cleavage can easily be too wide between 
cultivated and ordinary singing. 


Special Vocal Groiifs 

In the meantime the special musical organizations have shown tremendous 
growth. The glee clubs, which are usually the first extra-curricular musical ac- 
tivity, are firmly entrenched as separate organizations for boys and girls. But 
there is now a strong movement toward the mixed glee club or “general chorus,” 
these being usually a small chorus with a less select membership than that of the 
a capfella groups. The latter organization has been a potent influence for good, 
both through the improvement of the quality of singing, due largely to its being 
unaccompanied, and also the fresh type of material of a high character which 
these organizations have made popular. Recently there has been a tendency to 
broaden the scope of the music used and to include not only more modern un- 
accompanied works, but also, occasionally, for contrast, material with special 
instrumental accompaniments, such as string quartet or woodwind ensemble.- 
These accompaniments are less for the purpose of sustaining the choir in pitch 

^ A rather extensive list of such material is printed in Appendix E. 
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and rhythm, as in the common use of the piano, but rather to add variety of tone 
color and comparatively independent musical effects. The use of these instru- 
mental ensembles has tended to bring together the instrumental and vocal teach- 
ers, or at least to make the vocalist more concerned with the instrumental as- 
pects of the music program. 

From all of this improvement in the vocal ensembles there has naturally 
arisen the need for a better type of individual singing, and a highly significant 
development has been the introduction of voice instruction. In a few cases this 
has been conducted on an individual basis, similar to the plan used by some 
churches in which as recompense for singing in the choir each member is given 
individual lessons. The schools, however, have favored the plan of class voice in- 
struction and are developing an uncommonly effective technique. There are many 
reasons why this type of instruction is preferable to individual work, especially if 
the latter is given by private teachers not connected with the school. From this 
voice instruction and from the fine development of the a ca^ppella choir, a new 
and charming type of small vocal ensemble has arisen and is rapidly becoming 
popular. This involves groups of from five to eight, occasionally as many as 
twelve singers, who use madrigals and other material similar to that which is 
sung in a cap^ella choirs, but who sing it now with fewer voices to a part. Fre- 
quently the music is sung with but a single voice to a part. 

The class voice instruction is also very valuable in other school activities, 
such as the operetta. The presentation of an operetta has'in many cases actually 
been the beginning of the vocal program in the high school. Unfavorable con- 
ditions under which operettas were produced largely as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity, and the rather poor type of material often used, have resulted in a growing 
discontent with this project. There are today some directors of high school 
music who advocate no operettas at all. It would seem, however, that when the 
music program is properly arranged so that the work can be carried on as a 
class activity in school hours and with appropriate credit, the operetta should 
have a place in the total scheme. This will, however, necessitate a raising of 
standards in the case of the material used. Those who have given the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas under favorable conditions feel that they constitute one of 
the most valuable musical projects, not only for the time being but for the pleas- 
ure they give to the students during many succeeding years. A few schools ad- 
vocate going beyond the operetta into the serious opera field, and some good 
operatic presentations have been given. In general, however, the extreme de- 
mands upon the soloists in grand opera make this type of project inadvisable for 
high school use. 

With the development of the high school program so as to include voice 
instruction there has been less occasion to offer school credit for outside instruc- 
tion in voice but there seems to be no reason why students who need training 
which cannot be given by the school should not be allowed credit for this work 
provided that a teacher is available who understands young voices. 
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The High School Chorus 

In the chapter entitled The Music Assembly — “We All Sing!” we discussed 
that gathering of all the high school pupils in which singing is on a rather in- 
formal basis. We turn our attention now to a much more formal grouji — the 
high school chorus. 

Any school system which has a good music program in the grade schools 
should send into the high school a large number of children who arc desirous 
of continuing directed singing. In large schools there arc more of these chil- 
dren than can be taken care of adequately in comparatively small and selective 
groups such as glee clubs and special choirs. The high school chorus is de- 
signed to accommodate all children who wish to elect group singing in parts. 
There may be more than one chorus, depending on the size of the school and the 
number of applicants. The junior chorus, primarily for first- and second-year 
students, serves as a trying-out organization for the advanced chorus which may 
be open to second-, third-, or fourth-year students. Either the junior or the ad- 
vanced chorus may be used as a prerequisite for admission to the glee clubs or 
the special choirs. 

Any student who wishes to sing should be admitted to the junior or ele- 
mentary chorus, and the music should be selected or adapted according to the 
voices available. The senior chorus, on the other hand, should normally be 
built with a view to developing the well-balanced four-part mixed voice organ- 
ization. Most of the material for each group should be taken from some collec- 
tion of choruses, but the two organizations should not use the same book. Sup- 
plementary material in booklet or octavo form should also be made available. 
Both groups should present programs occasionally for their schoolmates, and oc- 
casionally they should appear in combination with the more advanced special 
organizations in public concerts. The combined forces of the school should be 
able to give each year one notable performance of an important choral work, 
perhaps one of the standard oratorios. 

Music Reading in the High School Chorus 

The fact that the elementary high school chorus is open to anyone will 
mean that at least some of the members will not be adroit at reading music. 
It may mean that the majority have but little skill in part singing. However 
lacking in such power they may be, any group of singers who come together 
regularly should be taught to read at least simple part music independently. 
Time devoted to this training will be of immediate benefit, will greatly strengthen 
any succeeding school choral experience, and will encourage much wider par- 
ticipation in music outside the school. 

Since this jxiwer is to be developed primarily for part singing and since 
that is the purpose which appeals strongly to the singers, especially the boys, the 
instruction and drill should make use of a minimum of unison exercises or songs. 
A good approach is the adding of one or more parts to familiar songs, which al- 
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though usually sung in unison are more effective with harmony parts. The 
added material may be taught by ear or eye or both. The so-fa syllables, num- 
bers, or pitch names mav be used, or the words of the song may be employed 
with attention called to small or large intervals. Often numbers seem simpler 
and are more attractive to older pupils. In such a case, following the practice of 
the “fixed do" procedure, when numbers corresponding with the scale tones, are 
used, no attempt should be made to alter the number for an accidental. For 
example, the singers, should continue to call a tone 3 or 7 or 4 or 5 whether it 
is flatted or sharped; they should merely lower or raise the tone while still sing- 
ing the number of the natural tone. Such practice will he of great help in singing 
modem music, which frequently is very difficult to read by means of the so-fa 
syllables. 

An excellent song for initiating part singing is the well-known Christmas 
hymn, Silent Night. Beautiful as a unison song for equal, especially unchanged, 
voices, its beauty is sadly marred when unchanged and changed voices unite 
on the melody. However, it lends itself very readily to simple part singing. 
The basses need but three different tones, — the roots of the three fundamental 
chords; the tenors can contribute much with a few more tones all within the in- 
terval of a sixth; while the altos need to do little more than to follow their 
natural musical bent by singing with the sopranos in thirds and sixths. 

We start with the basses by telling them that if they will leam three tones 
(four, if we count the octave of 5) they can supply the complete bass part, the 
needed foundation for the most effective choral singing. They gladly accept the 
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challenge and leam to sing by numbers — spoken, indicated by the director’s 
fingers, or written on the board — the 1st, 4th, and 5th tones of the scale and 
also the lower 5. The tenors are then taught their corresponding three tones, 
singing 8 when the basses sing 1, 7 to their 5, and 6 to their 4. However, at the 
end it is desirable, since the treble voices omit the third in the final chord, to 
have the tenors close with 5, 4, 3. After basses and tenors have learned their 
parts and the altos have been guided a little in their search for a mellifluous 
melody below the main melody, very creditable four-part singing by ear of 
Silent Ntght should be forthcoming. Books containing the song may now be con- 
sulted and a few necessary improvements may be made as the eye comes to the 
aid of the ear. 

The same procedure may be used with many other songs which utilize only 
a few different chords, such as spirituals CSteal Away, Nobody Knows the Trou- 
ble I see, etc.), hymns (Blest Be the Tie that Binds, When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross, etc ), and several of the Stephen C. Foster songs (Old Folks at 
Home, Old Black Joe, etc.) 

Short chord successions, written by the director or the members of the har- 
mony class, or taken from standard church amens or chants, and taught by hear- 
ing or reading, are of great value in choruses of all kinds. They are an aid to 
eat training and they form the basis of originating or “faking" vocal accompani- 
ments or parts to familiar melodies, as in the examples just cited. Read from 
hooks, blackboard, or charts they extend music reading ability which has been 
well started through ear training They are much better than isolated arpeggios 
or chords for tuning and balancing voices. Singers enjoy the practice of swelling 
and diminishing this or that voice at the leader’s command and noting the dif- 
ferent chordal colors thus produced Within a short compass such choral suc- 
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cessions afford abundant practice for the use of various dynamic levels. Used as 
chants — to which practically any poetical or even fine prose passages may be 
sung — they will strengthen unison attacks and releases and clean-cut articula- 
tion. They also lend themselves readily to simple program purposes by contribut- 
ing on short notice appropriate and pertinent texts which are sung or chanted 
by a large group as a refrain or comment on some significant episode in a school 
program. On the preceding page are presented some examples which have been 
successfully used for some or all of these purposes. 

Counsel in Seven Parts 

There are seven general considerations which may serve as a guide for both 
director and singers in their attempts to produce good choral work. The first 
and also the last of these is adequate interpretation. The others are rhythm, 
diction, tone, faithfulness to notation, and phrasing.® We shall deal with each 
of these briefly but shall not attempt here to make any very specific application 
to the various types of choral groups since these are to be discussed in later 
chapters. These seven considerations, however, apply in varying degrees to every 
type of choral activity from community “sings” to a cappella choir concerts. 

1. Interpretation. The study of any choral number should start with a gen- 
eral conception of what it has to say and how it is said. A rapid reading of the 
text should help with the former, and a brief analysis of the music — contrasting 
themes, keys, rhythms, and disposition of the voices — should throw some light 
on the latter. The filling in of this first vague outline will continue as the 
composition is studied and mastered and finally performed. All of the items in 
our sevenfold list gain in importance as they are related to each other. Perfecting 
of techniques is more intelligently and effectively carried on when it is related 
to the general effect toward rvhich all the work is tending. Progress should al- 
ways be from vague wholes to more clearly differentiated wholes, rather than 
from isolated parts to a segmented whole. Consequently, as indicated in our 
earlier discussion, study should begin with the expressive reading of the text, 
should be expanded by noting in general how the music reinforces the text 
(this being grasped either by looking at it and discussing it or by having the 
pianist play portions or all of the composition), and finally by having the music 
sung from beginning to end irrespective of how adequately it is done the first 
time. With this general conception sketched out, the group can more profitably 
begin the study of details. 

2. Rhythm. When the rhythms of the text and of the music agree, as they 
should, the reading of the words should solve most of the rhythmic problems in 
the music. Moreover, it should do much to obviate those common faults of singers 
— the failure to give adequate time to every syllable and adequate accent to the 
important syllables. Finally, .when the musical setting changes the natural 
spoken values — sometimes to the benefit and sometimes to the detriment of the 

* For a aimilar division and discussion, see the helpful Festival Booklet on mixed, female, and 
male voice choirs by Hugh S. Roberton. 
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text — the singers will now be conscious of these variations and will be able to 
make the proper adjustments. 

3. Diction. Closely allied to the rhythm of words is purity of speech. With 
the mi.xed character of our school groups there are often so many variations in 
the pronunciation of even common words that a group of singers needs to 
approach consciously the problem of establishing in their singing both a uniform 
and a beautiful pronunciation. Even when this is attained, much attention must 
be given to articulation so that the listeners will understand the text. The greatly 
enhanced effect of choral singing which results when the listeners know just 
what is being sung at every instant should make every group ambitious to attain 
this high degree of artistry. And let it be said here that no simple prescription 
can be given for attaining such power. Certainly exaggerated lip movements — 
which frequently degenerate into contortions — usually harm more than they 
help. Probably the best advice to give to the singers is to have clearly in mind 
what they are trying to say and then to speak or sing it with the same emphasis 
they would use if they were communicating with someone in a personal conver- 
sation. 

4. Tone. Just as in personal conversation we express our meaning by the 
words we use, including not only their pronunciation and enunciation but also 
the very quality of voice with which these are set forth, so the type of tone in 
singing should be guided both by the meaning of the text and that of the music 
with which it is joined. We use the term text, instead of words, because individ- 
ual words take on different meanings and, hence, different tone colors according 
to the other words with which they are associated in a sentence. There is, there- 
fore, no single and unvarying utterance of such terms as joy, love, death, sorrow, 
or any other of the significant words w'hich constantly appear in songs. Each 
will have a different color according to the mood or idea of the sentence or 
phrase in which it occurs — whether it be tender, scornful, loving, or hateful. 
Tone itself is controlled by the ideas which constitute its raison d'etre. 

5. Faithfulness to notation. Insofar as the composer has indicated his ideas 
by the notation — not only the notes but the words and the signs for various 
tempos and dynamic effects — the singer should meticulously observe them, espe- 
cially in the early stages of studying a composition. Gradually as director and 
singers become better acquainted with the work some reason for changing cer- 
tain small details may appear, but these changes should never be made until 
what the composer has indicated has been given repeated trials. Moreover, in 
the older compositions in which the notation is much less exact and far less 
minutely indicated than it is in modern compositions, several ways of singing 
identical passages should be tried out before a final choice is made. This final 
choice must he, so far as can be ascertained, in accordance with the style and 
desires of the composer — if we allow that it is his music that is being sung. 

6. Phrasing. Phrasing is primarily a matter of articulation and hence of 
delivering in suitable divisions, parts of the complete textual and musical thought. 
It is not, as some directors apparently think, a means of demonstrating tours de 
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force in delivering long phrases with a single breath. There should always be 
enough breath available for the singers to express the mood and the idea of the 
section of music they are singing. If the phrase is too long for a single breath, 
it may be divided almost anywhere provided a new breath is taken quickly (but 
without gasping) and the phrase is picked up again with the same force of 
tone that was used in the preceding portion. It is inartistic and disturbing when 
with a new breath the singers attack the next portion with greater vigor than 
they had been using in the preceding one. Here again reference to the manner 
of phrasing in speech is helpful in deciding how it should be sung. 

7. General effect. This final consideration might be called inter‘pretation, 
thus repeating our first heading. We have, however, used a slightly different 
title because we wish to emphasize the necessity of including under this last 
heading all that has preceded it. We are now concerned with the singers who, 
after a considerable period of study and practice, are ready to demonstrate the 
results of all their preceding work. What has been tentative searching out and 
perfecting of detail now becomes a unified and confident whole. So we close 
this discussion by recommending to the choral conductor the study of a quota- 
tion * from the Festival Booklet by Sir Hugh S. Roberton which has been men- 
tioned earlier. 

The test of inteipretatian is adequacy. If it is more than adequate it becomes a 
caricature; if less it becomes insipid and unsarisfying. . . . One of the ways of sin is 
so-called expression, a veritable snare in the path of the unwary. Rightly considered, 
expression should be the handmaid of interpretation, it being but a part of which in- 
terpretation is the whole. . . . Expression should subserve interpretation, whereas it 
is made more frequendy to subvert it. It subverts it when it is applied in unrelated 
patches, or to bring out points which attract attention to themselves, and detract 
attention from the whole. Indeed it is subversive when it is applied at all. For ex- 
pression is not a thing to be applied or imposed; it is a thing to be interwoven with 
the music itself, and so thoroughly made one with it that the music finally exhales (so 
to speak) the expression. It is easy to be expressive at the expense of the music, to be 
showy and insincere (which a lot of so-called effective singing is); it is difficult to work 
the expression into the musical mould and texture. . . . True expression "vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Does the opening discussion about the vitality of singing strike a responsive chord 
in you? Do vocalists usually seem mote emotionally stirred than instrument^ists? Which 
moves you more, singing or playing? What is your opinion of the quotations from Tomlins 
on The Living Breath printed in Appendix D? 

2. Some estheticians maintain that the marriage of poetry and music was a mesalliance, 
and that a separation of this ill-mated pair would be to the advantage of each member. 
Do you agree? Do you like your arts mixed? What about architecture, drama, motion 
picture, dance? Some dance authorities advocate dancing without music? Would that be 
desirable? 

3. Are there practical difficulties w'hich may negate the values ascribed to reading 
aloud the text of a song or chorus before singing it? What happens when various portions 
of the text are distributed to different voice parts? How would the many repetitions of a 
few words in anthems and oratorio and opera choruses be handled as printed matter apart 
from the music? Consider, for instance, the opening chorus in Handel's Messiah. Would 
it be wise to prepare a condensed version of repetitious texts, sucb as the composer prob- 
ably had before him when he planned his writing? 

4. Do you know of any texts of choral numbers that are so effective in themselves 
that it might be valuable for tbe singers to prepare them sufficiently well that they might 
in a concert be delivered as choral speech before being sung as choruses? What might this 
accomplish for the audiences? If you go through a dozen choral numbers with the purpose 
of finding texts that might be considered for such treatment, note whether your evaluating 
has any effect on your judgment as to the general worth of the numbers examined. 

5. Compare the general discussion of "The High School Vocal Program” with condi- 
tions in any high schools which you know rather well. 

6. If you were engaged to develop a program of music in a high school which had 
very little or no music, which would you tty to organize first, a general chorus — required 
or elective, whichever you consider more desirable— or boys’ and girls’ glee clubs'^ Which- 
ever alternative you favor, when, if ever, would you introduce the one you omitted at first? 

7. Do you approve of the third sentence in the section headed "Music Reading in the 
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High School Chorus this action taken place m all the choral groups you have oh 

«erved — in or out of school, in chuich choirs, for example*’ Should 

8 Do you understand the plan recommended of combining certain features of the 
“movable do” system with certain usages of the “fixed do” system’’ Does the plan seem 
to you feasible and desirable for use with a high school chorus’’ Should it be used else 
where’’ 

9 How highly do you \alue the power to improtise or “fake” harmony parts^ Is 
this a power that can be taught or is it a gift^ Would you attempt to develop il with a high 
school chorus’’ 

10 How helpful Mieie the seven considerations which closed the chapter’ Was the 
treatment too bneP Were essential headings omitted’ Glance rapidly through the following 
three chapters to see whether they do not perhaj^ contain the material you thought should 
have been included here 


Newton, Massachusetts, 

High School Girls' Glee Club 
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Glbe Clubs 

Their Place in the Music Program 

G lbe clubs have been a powerful force in developing high school music. Re- 
quiring very little in the way of special funds, they could thrive on the most 
meager budget. Being among the earliest of the elective groups, they served to 
demonstrate that there were many pupils who would gladly give extra time to 
music even when it was not included in the regular school program. Although 
there have been many changes in the music offerings, and although many more 
pretentious or more spectacular organizations have been formed in recent years, 
glee clubs persist today and probably will continue indefinitely as important and 
desirable groups in every type of high school. 

The high school glee club has not always been considered an educational 
asset. In many cases it has in fact been primarily a social organization rather 
than a musical one. The quality of material sung by glee clubs has often been 
distinctly low-grade, and frequently the standard of performance has left much 
to be desired. Early in the present century, when it was first proposed that 
credit should be given for high school music, there were many educators who 
insisted that while the orchestra, the chorus, and the theory class merited such 
recognition, the work of the glee club and the band was not of sufficiently high 
artistic caliber to deserve credit toward graduation. The band was already rec- 
ognized as an athletic asset and the glee club as a social one; but credit toward 
graduation — that was an entirely different matter! 

Then came the "era of prosperity” in high school music. Orchestras, bands, 
glee clubs, choruses, theory classes, appreciation courses — all these multiplied ten- 
fold — yes, a hundredfold. The value of music as an educational subject began to 
be recognized and it became easy to persuade school authorities to allow credit. 
Then the contest movement arrived on the scene, and because of its influence and 
for other reasons the quality of work done in all high school music courses im- 
proved rapidly. The glee club, instead of being an after-school activity managed 
largely or entirely by students, became a regular school class, often meeting daily 
during school hours, taught by a member of the high school faculty, and given 
credit as in the case of other school subjects. The glee club had become re- 
spectable! 

Today the members of the glee club still have a good time at rehearsals — i£ 
there is a good teacher; but it is a musical “good time,” whereas in the old days 

[ 86 ] 
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it was often largely a social one with plenty of tittering by the girls and horse- 
play by the boys. Yesterday it was considered a social advantage to he a member 
of the glee club — especially if you were a girl; and often the pulchritude of the 
girl or her family’s social status had more to do with her admission to the club 
than did the quality of her voice. Today it is still considered an honor to be 
allowed to sing in the glee club, but the honor is more musical than social. 
In fact the glee club has now achieved such high standing as a class in vocal 
music that it is ranked as a valuable division of the music department. 

The Function of Glee Club 

What is the function of the senior high school glee club? In general it has 
the same function as any other course in music, namely, to give its members an 
experience that will enable them to grow in musical power and understanding, 
and to develop a deeper and wiser love for music as a line art. But specifically 
its function is to train adolescent boys and girls to siwg better, and particularly 
to use their newly developed adult voices with confidence and skill. It is, in 
effect, an ensemble voice class — a. class in which boys and girls of 15, 16, and 17 
learn to produce pure, beautiful, true-to-pitch tones; to listen to their own voices 
as they sing with other voices and to adjust their tones to the tones of other mem- 
bers with the effect of many voices blending into one tone; to sing chords so 
that the auditor)' sensation will be that of lovely individual pitches blending gra- 
ciously into beautiful harmony; to articulate and enunciate properly so that both 
singers and audience will be fully aware of the text; and to sing beautiful music 
with taste and discrimination. 

In addition to the foregoing they will of course Icam to sing compositions of 
different schools and moods, thus enlarging their grasp of the various styles 
and feelings of music in general. They will learn something of melody, of har- 
mony, of form; and they will thus grow toward a keener appreciation of all 
music. Sometimes, for various reasons, such as are discussed in our chapter on 
contests and festivals, they may show their skill in comparison with or in co- 
operation with groups from other schools. But transcending all this in impor- 
tance is the idea of the glee club as a voice class, a class in which boys and girls 
learn to sing better in a group. 

Organizing Glee Clubs 

Whether in a pioneer situation or in a school where the music is already 
well under way, the director of a proposed glee club must have at least a general 
idea of the kind of group he will try to organize. His idea will have been shaped 
by conversations he has had with students, if this is the beginning of the club, 
and by the membership and accomplishments of the previous organization, if 
the group is a continuation from a previous year. He will thus draw up tenta- 
tive plans for a club of girls or of boys, or of both; the probable size of the club 
will influence the standards he will set up for his tryouts; some thought will be 
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given to the question of what to do with the problems of unchanged voices 
which will probably present themselves; and several alternatives should be for- 
mulated to take care of what might otherwise prove to be badly balanced groups. 

/ 

Tryouts 

In testing the voices of pupils who wish to elect glee club, the teacher will 
want to ascertain at least the following: (1) range and quality of voice; C2) its 
blending quality; (3) the pupil’s ability to read music; (4) the pupil’s ability to 
hold to his part against a different part; (5) the pupil’s general music sense; (6) 
the attitude of the applicant regarding school activities in general and, par- 
ticularly, his attitude toward music.^ From the more responsive and responsi- 
ble members, the necessary glee club officers will be selected, and these can be of 
great assistance to the director. It is assumed that only pupils who have at least 
fairly good voices and reasonably good ears will be allowed to elect glee club 
and that the teacher has the right to reject those whose singing would be harm- 
ful to the total effect. Of cour.se no pupil is ever to be admitted or rejected on 
the basis of looks, popularity, wealth, color, or family influence. And there should 
be some other choral group to which he may belong if he is not admitted to the 
glee club — ^probably the general chorus. 

Voices 

It is the authors’ conviction that, at least in medium and large sized schools, 
only changed voices should be allowed in the senior high school glee club. The 
girl’s voice matures so much earlier than the boy’s that there is little difficulty 
with female voices in the senior high school. But some boys’ voices do not 
change until 16 or even 17, and we believe that such voices do not belong in 
what is essentially a men’s singing organization which uses music for first and 
second tenor, baritone, and bass. In the junior high school it is necessary to adopt 
compromises of various sorts and it may sometimes be desirable to do something 
similar in the small four-year senior high school; but in the larger school, with 
plenty of voices to choose from, we believe that the quality of the boys’ glee club 
should be provided for by admitting to membership only boys with changed 
and fairly settled voices. 

In the case of the girls’ organization there may be difficulty in finding enough 
low altos to make four-part material feasible. In such a case the director will 
confine himself to three-part (and two-part) songs — of which there is an abun- 
dance. Occasionally a unison song with piano accompaniment — ^if it does not go 
higher than E-flat and is of especially good quality in both words and music — 
will be welcome by way of variety. Girls’ voices .singing a cappella are not nearly 
so effective as boys’ voices, and while the boys’ club will devote itself almost ex- 

^ For more specific sui;(;estions concerning these matters the reader is referred to chapters 6 and 7 
of Music in the 7Mnior High School, Gehrkens, and to Note 75 In The New School Music Handbook, 
Dykema-Cundiff ; both books published by C. C. Birchard and Co. 
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clusively to four part songs without accompaniment, the girls’ club will neces- 
sarily use unison songs with accompaniment, two- and three-part songs with 
piano (sometimes with the addition of a wind obbligato or a string back- 
ground and occasional four-part compositions — with or without accompani- 
ment — as may he feasible. All this because of the different character of the 
voices of boys and girls. 


Materials 

One reason for the scorn that we used to feel for the high school glee club — 
and the college club too! — was the poor quality of the music sung, and one of the 
chief reasons for the growing reputation of the present-day cluS is the fact that 
much finer music is being used. Really good music appeals to adolescents; it 
thrills them; and the more perfectly they learn to sing it the deeper is their re- 
sponse. We used to think that the average boy and girl could appreciate only 
crude, inferior music of the simplest sort; but to our astonishment we have found 
that adolescents have within them an esthetic readiness to participate in the 
performance of the most beautiful music that exists. They do not always respond 
so quickly to the idiom of the modem comjjoser, and the harmonic dissonances 
and subtleties that pervade the music of today often leave them cold. But they 
rise with all the ardor of youth to the virility of Beethoven and Haydn, to the 
grace and charm of Schubert and Mozart, and even to the contrapuntal in- 
tricacy of Bach and Palestrina. While many good “arrangements” of classical 
compositions have been made by modern musicians, the singers should whenever 
it is feasible become acquainted with the original versions. Only then do they get 
the full flavor of the composer’s work. 

Let the glee club director recognize this incipient craving for the best in 
musical literature, and instead of pandering to the adolescent’s desire for the 
cheap, the sentimental, the vulgar — and theie exists such desire — ^let him spend 
much time in searching out better material : songs that are lovely beyond words 
— ^and yet not too difficult; songs that thrill both the sentimental girl and the 
red-blooded boy; songs that have such high artistic value that they remain “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever” throughout life. Let him be so constantly 
looking for suitable material that such searching becomes one of his cherished 
hobbies. 


Rehearsal Plans 

As with the vocal class, so also with the glee club is it highly desirable that 
each class or rehearsal period be carefully thought through in advance. There 
should be variety in the mood of the music chosen, and several compositions 
should be worked on at each rehearsal. One of the worst features of the music 
contest is that it so often dominates the activities of the musical organization for 

^ See list in Appendix E. 
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several months before the event, and during this time both teacher and pupils 
often get so weary of certain compositions that they never want to sing or hear 
them again. This is very bad, and we recommend that even just before the 
contest, the teacher plan his rehearsals so that there shall be sufficient variety 
to hold the interest and attention of the members. This may be accomplished 
by reading through a new eomposition, by singing an old one “just for the fun 
of it,” by working especially hard at one number during a certain rehearsal 
and then slighting that one the next time, etc. The main thing is to have the 
director imbued with the idea that success comes only when the pupils are 
genuinely interested in their work, when they are striving toward some clearly 
defined goal; and that maintenance of such a state of mind on the part of a group 
of immature adolescents requires astute planning on his part. 

Practical Suggestions for the Improvement of Singing 

For the purpose of reinforcing and supplementing the formulations on voice, 
we present herewith a dozen suggestions which are valuable for use in any 
singing group. Even if the music program in the high school has developed to a 
point where membership in a glee club is dependent upon a year’s work in a voice 
class, at least some of these suggestions will still remain pertinent. Vocal exer- 
cises (made as functional as possible by the means suggested in the following 
chapter) are necesary in every glee club, whatever the previous musical training 
of die members, and when the members have had no definite vocal training, 
attention to voice production should occupy a large portion, possibly half, of 
most of the group meetings. 

Moreover, we wish to call attention to the desirability of devoting a portion 
of each rehearsal to quiet or soft singing. This idea is so succinctly and so forcibly 
presented by the late Frank A. Bearfi, that we quote a portion of his paper on the 
subject. (See References for Additional Reading.) 


Boys’ Glee Club, 

East High School, Wichita, Kansas. 
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In advocating the soft tone, I would not he misunderstood. 1 do not suggest the 
permanent substitution in choral singing of the light tone for the full resonant tone; 
such a thing would be fatal to interest as well as to musical effect. In fact, it would be 
well nigh impossible in most choruses. 

By a legitimate soft tone we mean a light, floating tone that is truly vibrant, and 
so supported on the breath that it may be sustained without wavering in pitch; a tone 
that is piano or pianissimo in dynamic intensity, and so freely produced that it may 
be increased without a change in quality. This of course is a perfect tone; but such 
a tone must be the ideal of the conductor who would achieve beautiful and vital 
effects in choral singing. This ideal of tone is essential because; 

CO 'fbe full resonant vocal tone, which is rightly produced, and is adequate 
to the demands of choral music, can be none other than the soft tone increased in 
resonance and power. This conforms to the laws of the natural world; all of the char- 
acteristics of the plant are found in the seed. 

When a tone that is sung pianissimo and sustained is listened to critically, its 
various characteristics — timbre, vowel color, and intonation — are audible with unusual 
distinctness to director and singers alike. It is as though the outer layers of volume 
were removed, and the core of the tone itself revealed. 

(2^ The soft tone, produced as it must be on a finely balanced breath, encourages 
freedom from strain and tension. 

(3) The ideal soft tone affords an effective means for developing that most im- 
portant tonal characteristic — accurate intonation. 

(4) The soft tone makes defects in vowel color and enunciation readily apparent. 

C5) Its use affords a safe procedure in the development of upper tones, and fur- 
nishes a solution for the problem of increasing the tenor section of the chorus. 

(6) It makes for a uniform type of production throughout the dynamic range of 
the singing voice. 

We proceed with our suggestions,’^ with the caution that they are not 
all to be followed in any one period — else there would be no time for music! 

1. In the first place it is extremely important to relieve all tenseness in the 
body. To accomplish this, the members of the group may be asked to stand and 
“shake themselves loose.” Now have them sit down, slump over in their seats, 
turn the head round and round in a circular motion. This will result in a cer- 
tain amount of gaiety, but a little laughter does no harm — ^is as a matter of fact 
itself relaxing. 

2. Next ask them to yawn, then to start to yawn again and to notice par- 
ticularly how the throat feels just before the consummation of the yawn. That 
is the way the throat should feel in singing! Now with the body relaxed and the 
throat open, have them sing 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 of the scale on consecutive upward 
pitches with the syllable ah, fa, or ha. Start on the pitch G and go up by half 
steps. Let individual voices drop out when the pitch becomes too high. An- 
other good exercise is 1, 2, 3, 2, I; 1, 2, b3, 2, 1 on consecutive pitches. It is 
often good to use a descending exercise at first because it seems easier to keep the 
throat open on the descending scale. Be sure that the throat is always open and 
the entire jaw “dropped from the ears.” 

* The authors are pleased to acknowledge the help of Misa Hilda Magdsick in formulating these 
suggestions. 
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3. Frequently one finds that the muscles around the month are very tight. 
A good remedy is to tell the students to pretend to chew gum — to really chaw 
on it on both sides of the mouth. 

4. Of course, the singer must learn to use his diaphragm. Probably one of 
the simplest ways is to pant like a dog; next pant and say ha-ha-ha, etc.; then take 
a pitch with ha, singing the first exercises mentioned. Another good exercise is to 
grunt, saying hurnyh; then with this “humph” take a pitch and with arms be- 
hind the head Cto aid in giving a tall feeling to the part of the body above the 
waist line) sing the same exercises. Ho is also a good syllable, and he is good 
for depth of tone. Buzzing against a small card is another frequently used de- 
vice for developing breath control. 

5. To develop resonance and to help form the tone, humming (of the right 
kind) is good. When your singers are thoroughly relaxed, sitting with arms on 
knees, have them say “I am hungry.” Prolong “hungry”, take a pitch, and on 
the syllable “hung” sing the above exercises. Be careful to keep the tone out of 
the throat. (Get the throats opened first, always.') 

6. To develop flexibility of the tongue, sing “la” without moving the mouth 
— ^let the tongue do all the work. Sing 5, 4, 3, 2, 1; also 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
and other similar exercises. 


7. To get the tone to float it is sometimes good to do a “fire siren” in the 
head with the syllable oo. Take care that the tone goes up from the base 
of the head, up and over. 


8. To develop ability to sing a good legato, one must keep the breath float- 
ing through the tone constantly — one must think “smoothness.” And of course 


one must learn to sing on the vowels. 


9. Choose music the text of which contains many good singing vowels on 
sustained notes. The first phrase of Annie Laurie is an excellent exercise. It often 
helps to have the pupils say the words, slowly, thoughtfully — ^prolonging the 
vowels smoothly. Above all, the teacher must be exacting in his insistence that 
the tone be made on the vowel unless the character of the music demands a 


“clipped” rendition. 


10. One must, however, learn to sing consonants well in order to have good 
enunciation and diction. So often the final t of words such as light and night 
is omitted altogether. Final d's are also often dropped in words like and. There 
is a tendency also to slight m's and ns, as well as a fad — ^in some quarters — to 
overdo them. All this should be watched constantly. 

11. To sing in tune a voice must be properly placed and it must sing tones 
that are easily within its compass. Also, the ear must be trained always to listen 
for correct pitch. It is only certain pitches within a composition that are out of 
tune, and the teacher must train his pupils to listen for these places. Major 
thirds and major seconds are often not thought “wide” enough. Stop immedi- 
ately at these out-of-tune places and teach your students to thirik the correct pitch 
before singing it. 




Girls' Glee Chih, 

Saint Michael Central High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

12. High School students are not yet adults, so do not choose material that 
is so mature that the adolescent cannot comprehend it. They cannot grasp any- 
thing that is too subtle, complex, or deep. Choose music that will not overtax 
their voices. In other words, inspire them to be sincere and to preserve an un- 
impeachable integrity in performing music. Teach them to repr^uce faithfully 
what the composer intended — nothing more and nothing less. This implies ab- 
solute accuracy in rhythm and interval, as well as a sensitivity and response to 
the ebb and flow in the music, the constant give and take which is the real 
rhythm of the music and which cannot be expressed in mere note values. Here 
again the entice body must be relaxed and flexible so that each one feels the 
movement — the curving of the phrases — throughout the entire body, from the 
toes up. It is not just the voice that sings but the entire person. If in the course 
of the rehearsal some of the bodies become stiff, have the entire group stand 
up, “shake themselves loose,” and for a moment swing to the pulse of the music 
with their entire bodies. If practical, it is very good to have them sometimes walk 
while singing. In order to reproduce the teal meaning of the composition it is 
necessary to understand the phrasing — to be aware of the climax of each phrase 
and build toward it — ^rather than merely making a crescendo. One must always 
think of the climax and the close of the phrase when beginning it. Often there 
is a series of phrases, building up gradually, and here one must be aware of the 
phrase that finally does contain die climax of the whole piece. 

All this implies that the teacher of vocal groups must himself he a singer, 
a musician, and an indefatigable and persistent student of the difficult art of 
teaching singing. 


Public Performance 

The glee club is often easier to manage than the voice class because it may 
always have the stimulus of a forthcoming public performance to motivate its 
work. The director must recognize this motivating force and make full use of 
it. Singing at a school assembly is the natural way to start, but this may well be 
supplemented by allowing the group to appear before men's clubs, women’s 
dubs, community gatherings, and even at church services if this can be so 
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adroitly managed as not to cause jealousies and antagonisms to develop. An im- 
pending public performance enables the director to insist on many additional 
repetitions for the sake of perfecting the phrasing, the dynamics, the intonation, 
the enunciation, and other details. It must therefore he considered one of his 
major assets. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians there are interesting and informa- 
tive articles on glees and glee clubs. From these we learn that the glee, contrary to the joyous 
suggestion of its name, was both serious and cheerful; that it was originally written for 
men’s voices and sung without accompaniment; that it is more recent than the madrigal; 
and that the diSerences between the two are in the character of the music, the earlier form 
being primarily contrapuntal while the later one was primarily harmonic or chordal; and 
that the first glee club was formed in 1783. The following statement, “Samuel Webbe com- 
posed for the club his Glorious Apollo* which was ever after sung at the meetings as the 
opening glee while Byrd’s canon Non Nobis Domine “ was sung immediately after dinner,” 

’The Yearleoks may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

‘ Reprinted in Singing Youth. 

’Reprinted in The Green Tuice 55 Community Songs. 
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suggests the idea of each glee club having an opening and closing selection used at each 
program, something in the nature of theme songs. Does this seem to you a good idea for 
use today? 

2. On the basis of your experience with glee clubs, either as diieetui, memher, or ob- 
server, formulate your opinion as to the educational value of the high school glee clubs you 
have known. 

3. In the light of your experience and the ideas suggested in this chapter, do you think 
more valuable educational results could have been obtain^? 

4. Do you agree with the authors in stressing the necessity of treating the glee club as 
an organization in which each memher shall individually learn to use his voice better? If 
voice classes were included in the high school program, would that he a reason for lowering 
the standards of admission to the glee clubs and making them primarily social rather than 
musical? 

5. On the basis of the information you have been able to gather, is it your opinion that 
participation in music contests has had a beneficial or a harmful effect upon glee clubs? 

6. Because this book deals with music in the senior high school and because glee 
clubs already exist in nearly all senior high schools and in many junior high schools, not 
much attention is given in this chapter to the formation of glee clubs in schools which have 
not already included them in their programs. There may be students in the class which is 
using this book who have not had glee club experience. If either of these conditions exists, 
it might be wise to have a period devoted to a mscussion of starting a glee club in a pioneer 
situation. What should be the main topics in such a discussion? 

7. Do you consider the six items fisted under Tryouts to be equally important's If not, 
list them in the order of their importance and indicate roughly what proportion of a hun- 
dred percent you would allocate to each of the six items. In the article by Samuel T. 
Bums, listed in the additional reading at the end of this chapter, he discusses methods of 
handling a high school chorus Cwhich in this case is about the size of a glee club) in which 
there were no real tenors. The voice distribution of this choms was as follows: sopranos 22, 
altos 15, alto-tenors 5, baritones and basses 8. 'What would you have done to rearrange 
these voices to produce the best possible balance as an S.A.T.B. group? 

8. Howard N. Hinga, in the article listed in the bibliogra^y, maintains that special 
choirs flourish only as the members develop an intense interest in the music which is being 
sung. F. Melius Christiansen, in his article, states that "In order to accomplish anything in 
the choir it is necessary to use only high-grade music, music that contains artistic and edu- 
cational qualities." To what extent do you agree with these two statements? 

9. ^mpare the three formtilations for improving singing which are given in chap- 
ters VI, VII, and VIII. Do they seem to you mutually consistent or ate they in some in- 
stances contradictory? If there are disagreements do they leave you confused? Would you 
have preferred to have the three formulations combined into one, this one 'being consistent 
with itself? 

10. Scattered throughout the United States there are many choral groups which meet 
regularly for singing but which never give any public performances. Would you consider 
this a wise plan lor Ibigh school glee dubs? 
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The Voice Class 

I N order to give a still more specific opportunity for vocal work, many schools 
are inaugurating voice classes.* There has been considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether high school pupils should or should not begin voice lessons. 
Many have favored such a start, citing examples of great singers who began to 
study in their early teens. Others have opposed the idea, recalling instances of 
voices exploited by vocal teachers and often strained permanently because of over- 
use during the formative period. At present, the majority of well informed music 
educators take the attitude that there is much about singing that a boy or girl 
of 16 or 17 ought to be learning if he is to be a singer later on, and that if he 
is put in charge of a wise and well-prepared teacher there is little danger of harm- 
ing the voice. 

It is easy to understand why most private teachers of singing do not fully 
understand adolescent voices. They are accustomed to working with men and 
women whose vocal organs are settled, fully matured. Even in the case of the 
mature voice the teacher frequently does not understand his business, and many 
an adult is still today singing badly — ^forcing his tones, overreaching his natural 
range, singing out of tune — ^because his teacher is not sufficiently adept in diag- 
nosing his vocal difficulties and in showing him how to produce and manage his 
tones more naturally. In the case of the adolescent, whose voice is still in the 
formative period, the whole problem is far more complex. So far as the average 
teacher of adult voices is concerned, therefore, the authors would express their 
conviction that high school boys and girls are in general more likely to sing well 
later in life if they do not have lessons under an ordinary voice teacher — ^unless 
some individual instructor has made a very careful study of the adolescent voice. 

It is at this point that the high school voice class enters the picture. These 
classes are taught by regular members of the faculty, they meet within school 
hours; they are free, so there is no temptation to keep pupils in them who for any 
reason ought not to be taking voice work. The teacher is always one who has 
worked with children’s voices, so that, in general, high school teachers of singing 
probably understand the adolescent voice better than private teachers ordinarily 
do. The emphasis in the class is upon the care and development of the young 
voice, upon producing beauty and purity of tone — not upon studying intensively 
a few solos which are to be performed in public. This is in fact one of the 

* See material on voice claDses in Appendi\ef A3, A7, B, and Nl. 
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greatest educational assets of the voice class: unlike the glee club it does not 
appear in public, hence that frequently misused appeal is not associated with 
membership. It is, therefore, primarily an opportunity for pupils who have rea- 
sonably good natural voices — and ears! — to study singing from the viewpoint of 
learning to sing hetter. Sometimes this leads to later membership in a glee club 
or choir; occasionally it results in individual public performance; but in general 
it is motivated only by the desire to sing hetter — and this is its great value. The 
human voice surpasses all other instruments in beauty, in vitality, in poignancy 
of effect. Learning to sing well is thrilling; and even in these days of supposedly 
blase and cynical secondary school pupils, singing in a glee club or a cajrpella 
choir or oratorio chorus still provides a thrill that is hardly surpassed by any other 
phase of adolescent experience. Since esthetic thrills are an educational asset, 
and because good singing is more thrilling than poor singing, therefore more 
and more pupils must be taught to sing well. The glee club bas an important 
function in stimulating this objective, but the voice class is even better. The 
voice class teacher is a "specialist” in the art of singing, just as a surgeon is a 
specialist in operations. So let us not think of the voice class as just another fad, 
but as the very foundation of good singing. The requirement of a year in a voice 
class before the pupil may become a member of other vocal organizations would 
have an immensely beneficial effect upon the singing of the glee clubs, choirs, 
and small vocal ensembles, and such a requirement — which already exists in 
some schools — is strongly advocated by the authors for most schools. 


The Voice Class Teacher 

Here as everywhere, it is the quality of the teacher that counts for more 
than everything else put together. There may be a large and perfectly equipped 
music room with two grand pianos in it; a cooperating high school principal; 
full credit for the work, and a large class of pupils; but if there is not a thoroughly 
trained — and highly inspired — teacher these things will avail nothing. 

First of all, the teacher of voice classes must himself be a singer, well versed in 
the best methods of singing. Second, he must be a good all-round musician, 
able to select high-grade materials, capable of playing a piano accompaniment to 
the singing of his class, taking his place with the other musicians of the com- 
munity as an authority in vocal music. Third, he must know children’s voices. 
It is an advantage if he has taught in grade school and junior high school so 
that he may know what happens to children’s voices from the time they enter 
the first grade until they graduate from senior high school. Finally, he must have 
a fair proportion of those other qualities that are indispensable in the case of 
any fine teacher: enthusiasm, vitality, intelligence, kindliness, and the like. 

Granting such a combination of traits, the success of the voice class project 
is already assured, for such a teacher will not only arouse enthusiasm in his pupils 
but he will be able to work amicably with his fellow instructors, with the school 
officials, and with other musicians in the community. 
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How to Begin Voice Class Work 

When the project of organizing voice classes has heen approved hy the school 
officials, teacher and principal will announce to the students, preferably in the 
spring, the new type of work for the next school year. The announcement may 
he made at the assembly period; or in the various home rooms, in the school paper, 
or by means of a printed slip handed to each pupil. The pupils must be clearly 
informed that this is a course for pupils with fairly good voices, who like to sing 
and who want to learn to sing better. If a year of voice work is made a 
prerequisite to membership in glee club or choir, this should be explained. How- 
ever it is done, the announcement should be made in such a way that the best 
singers in the school will be attracted to the project. 

Applicants for admission to voice classes must be heard individually, and 
only those with fairly good voices who sing reasonably well in tune and who can 
read at least simple music will be admitted. If there is to be only one class at 
first, a maximum number — certainly not more than 25 to start with — should be 
fixed; hearing all who apply for admission, the teacher will select the 25 Cor 
whatever number is decided upon) who show the most promise. If two classes 
are feasible, it will be better to have a class of boys and a class of girls, as the 
voices of boys and girls require different treatment during adolescence. 

Teaching a Voice Class 

While it is not feasible in such a book as this to prescribe either methods 
or materials, yet we feel that certain matters of what may be termed class man- 
agement may well be mentioned. First, the class room should be fairly large and 
if possible it should have a high ceiling. Instead of the usual conventional seat- 
ing by rows, many teachers prefer the semicircle plan or the horseshoe plan, the 
teacher and the piano being in the middle of the semicircle or at the opening 
of the horseshoe. The teacher will thus be able to see all his pupils and they 
in turn will be able to watch each other, thus learning more quickly. A grand 
piano is a great advantage over an upright — for obvious reasons. 

Second, the instructor must learn to teach the entire class at the same time, 
keeping all his pupils busy every moment of the period doing something that is 
interesting and valuable; but he must still be teaching each individual pupil and 
keeping his eye and ear on the development of each individual voice. This is 
enormously difficult and yet absolutely essential, for the striking of a suitable 
balance between teaching the class and teaching each individual in the class is 
the very touchstone of successful group instruction — ^both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. Some teachers are so engaged in instructing the class as a whole that they 
miss all sorts of things that individuals do; others spend the entire period giving 
short lessons to individual pupils; the remainder, finding no application to their 
needs of what this individual pupil is learning, becoming ^red and restless 
— sometimes mischievous. But the ideal teacher, while frequently stopping to 
help some individual pupil do something better, finds ways of holding the atten- 
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tion of the others, taking them into his confidence as to what he thinks is wrong 
with some pupil’s singing, asking their opinions, getting them to listen critically 
to the individual who is singing and to suggest remedies for defects, etc. It is 
through a combination of group and individual instruction that the successful 
class teacher gets his results in any subject, and a fine balance between the two 
is nowhere more necessary than in the voice class. 

Third, the teacher must make much of correct posture, both standing and 
sitting. Good breathing depends largely on holding the body easily erect. Much 
of the time the pupils will stand, and here good posture is comparatively easy 
to secure. But standing continuously is bad for^hygienic reasons — ^particularly in 
the case of girls; so each pupil should stand in front of his chair and be allowed 
to sit down whenever he is weary. The entire class will sit part of the time. 

Finally, the teacher is urged not to be in too much of a hurry about classify- 
ing a voice. Adolescent voices are still in a state of flux and it is often hard to 
predict what will happen to any given voice in a year’s time. Let the voice de- 
velop naturally; see to it that the pupil sings easily and without strain; do not 
worry about the development of power; — and then wait to see what happens! 

Plan Making 

The voice class must be treated by the teacher just as other classes are, so far 
as planning the individual meetings and periods of study are concerned. Every 
lesson should be thought through in advance, the teacher looking up his notes 
to see just what was done the last time and devising a psychologically-thought- 
through plan for the next lesson. Routines are dangerous and the custom of un- 
varyingly devoting so many minutes to breathing exercises, so many to vocalizing 
and so many to song singing is bad pedagogy. The pupils should never know 
what is going to happen; thus there will be an attitude of expectancy, of curi- 
osity, of anticipation. If they know that each period will begin with 10 minutes 
of vocalizing and that the same exercises are always used, those ten minutes will 
result in far less growth and development than otherwise. Planless lessons and 
routine periods are easier for the teacher; but they are far inferior in point of 
influence on growth to carefully planned lessons with plenty of variety. 

Largely for purposes of reference and comparison, we list, with brief com- 
ments, some of the more important matters which engage the attention of class 
voice teachers. From this list and other items which the teacher wishes to em- 
phasize, the material for the plans of various days will be drawn. As has just 
been stated, the selection of items, the amount of time devoted to them, and the 
order in which they will be presented should change as the needs of the class may 
dictate. 

(a) Posture. While special dramatic situations may call for unusual adapta- 
tion, the normal position of the body during singing should be one that is bal- 
anced, poised, comfortable, without strain. When sitting, both feet should pref- 
erably be flat upon the floor with the weight of the body upon the balls of the 
feet and on the hips well back in the chair. Placing one arm over the corner of 
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the back of the chair is sometimes a help in bringing about full unimpeded action 
of the abdomen. When standing, the body should be erect, without stiffness, 
one foot usually a little ahead of the other, with the weight of the body on the 
balls of the feet. When weary, during rehearsals, singers should be allowed to 
sit for a time. Good bodily posture and graceful carriage interact favorably with 
good singing. Both contribute to a sense of well-being. 

(b) Breathing. This should be of the simple natural type which character- 
izes a baby — whose breathing and voice production may be profitably observed 
by teacher and pupils. In this type — ^frequently designated as “diaphragmatic- 
costal” or deep breathing — the breath, inhaled through both nose and mouth, 
causes the abdomen and the ribs to expand. The observable effects of breathing, 
which the singer may sense by placing his hands on his abdomen, should be 
almost entirely in the expansion and contraction in the region of the waistline. 
The upper chest should disclose little or no rising and falling, except possibly in 
unusual dramatic situations. 

Exercises in breathing should seldom, if at all, be carried on without tone 
production, but should, rather, be based on single tones or short phrases. Various 
devices may be used to insure (1) deep breathing; (2) conservation of the breath 
in slow but steady emission; (3) replenishing the breath before it is completely 
exhausted so that pushing, straining, and gasping are avoided, and (4) developing 
the sense of having a plentiful reservoir for assuring a firm breath foundation sup- 
porting each tone that is sung. 

(c) Tone Production and Control. In the case of most singers, beautiful tone 
is evoked not by conscious attempts at manipulating the vocal organs but by 
mentally conceiving the tj-pe of tone desired and thus bringing about auto- 
matically the proper physical adjustments. Criticism of the tone thus produced 
as to its adequacy in terms of what the ears of teacher and pupils hear serves 
as a check upon the rightness of the singer’s concept and hence of the resulting 
tone. For example, the tone may be criticized as not being cheerful or sympa- 
thetic or courageous enough, or in the right mood, and the singer will thus be 
led to alter the tone to overcome the inadequacy which has been pointed out. 

But there may occasionally be joined to this indirect method of tone pro- 
duction some more direct physical criticism such as attack and release, steadi- 
ness or evenness, length and power, legato and staccato, crescendo and dimen- 
uendo — provided always an emotional or interpretative justification is joined to 
the criticism. This statement applies not only to song singing but to exercises, 
which are always more vital and educational if conceived in terms of emotional 
expression. Singing with a neutral syllabic, — ah, oh, e, oo, m, n, I, etc., — or with 
a word, — Come, Go, Hello, Farewell , — or a phrase — He is here. Day is ending — 
must therefore be as varied as the moods which control it — joy, fear, anxiety, 
wonder, hope, despondency, etc. These exercises may be sung on a single pitch 
by one or more singers or in chords when there are several singers. 

(d) Diction — Pronunciation and Enunciation. Students must come to realize 
that in both singing and speaking it is the vowels and not the consonants on 
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which tone is sustained and, hence, that with a sustained tone the final con- 
sonant oF the word which is being sung must not be introduced until just as the 
tone is to be released. Failure to understand this simple distinction results in 
blurred and unintelligible speech.^ Consonants, however, are so important in 
making a word understood that they must be enunciated very distinctly even 
though very rapidly, and their value in vocalization must not be underestimated. 

Attention to pronunciation should bring about much greater unanimity and 
correctness regarding the sounds of the various syllables and the placing of the 
accents on proper syllables. As is pointed out in Chapter VI, reading the text 
aloud before singing it is most helpful in matters of pronunciation. The same 
remark applies to enunciation, which has to do with the manner in which cor- 
rectly pronounced syllables or words are delivered, as to clarity and fullness or 
richness. Audience reactions — ^by groups or individuals — ^are most helpful in 
stimulating attention to matters of diction. Visitors to voice classes should some- 
times be asked whether they understand the sung texts. An interesting and prof- 
itable diversion or game may be carried on by asking a singer Cor a small group) 
to chant, on various pitches, a series of comparatively complicated directions 
to persons further and further removed from him and then noting how closely 
the directions are understood and correctly carried out. 

(e) Contrasting Singing and Speaking. The game just suggested may serve 
to focus our attention for a moment on the differences between speaking, chant- 
ing, and singing. The first emphasizes ideas with little or no attention to music; 
the third emphasizes meaning with much attention to music; the second is mid- 
way between the other two. Speaking and chanting are alike in that there is 
seldom definite repetition of words or phrases, while this occurs commonly in 
song. In speech we practically never take more time for a syllable than is neces- 
sary to speak it distinctly and convincingly; in song a single syllable may be 
prolonged for several beats. Chanting, in the main, follows speech in this regard 
although there may be some prolongation of syllables. In general we may say, 
therefore, that from the viewpoint of meaning alone, speech, employing fewer 
variations in pitch and tempo, is the least artificial and calculated, singing with 
its great variety of pitches and tempos is the most artificial and calculated, while 
again chanting is midway between the two. Music seizes and amplifies all emo- 
tional suggestions implied in speaking. 

Cf) Voccdizing. The attitude of the authors toward vocalises has been fore- 
shadowed in our discussion of breathing. We believe that theie are always 
chances of educational loss when the musical whole is broken down into unre- 
lated parts. We have seen so many instances of vocalizing that did not carry 
over into singing of songs, that we believe it is frequently of little or no value. 
We, therefore, recommend that phrases of songs, recognized as such by the sing- 
ers, or neutral syllables, so interesting that they seem to embody real emotional 
situations, be used for vocal drills instead of vocalises which as usually sung ap- 

^ See No. 4 in Reading' References for a suggestion by Clyde R. Dengler as to a drilling device 
for emphasizing the vowels in a song. 
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parently have no relation to any composition or emotional situation with which 
the singers are concerned. If, however, vocalises are available which are beau- 
tiful enough in themselves to serve as songs, with all the variety of interpreta- 
tion which that involves, and if the singers can be led to treat them as such, a 
limited number of them may profitably be used. 

Cg) Varied interpretations thrmtgh following the instructor. With vocalises, 
scales, phrases, or longer passages from songs, the instructor, working with an 
individual or a group, should frequently, if not constantly, vary the tempo, the 
type of tone, dynamics, and other factors of interpretation. This will not only add 
interest but will provide many fresh and valuable problems. Moreover, it is 
excellent training for vital, even spontaneous, singing of programs at concerts, 
for the singers will thus be led to feel the need of watching for significant varia- 
tions. The singing of a composition should seldom become so stereotyped and 
inflexible that some new turn is impossible even after several performances. 

Ch) Reading Music. The voice dass, like every other high school music 
group, must accept some responsibility for developing the general musicianship 
of its members. Singers, especially soloists, are notoriously weak in music theory. 
The possession of a superior voice is far too frequently taken as an excuse for 
almost complete neglect of everything except the production of beautiful tones. 
Harold V. Milligan. Executive Director of the National Music League, writing 
to the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, makes this statement; “You 
cannot emphasize too strongly the vital importance of musicianship in the train- 
ing of singers. It is amazing how many of them cannot read readily, and this, 
of course, puts them in the amateur class at once. Nowadays, with the require- 
ments of radio looming larger and larger in the musical world, the person who 
cannot read readily has little chance to get ahead. At the auditions conducted 
during the past five years by the National Music League, we have heard hun- 
dreds of vocalists, not students still in an elementary stage, but singers who con- 
sider themselves artists worthy of important professional engagements, and the 
most outstanding fact which strikes one is the painful lack of musicianship on 
the part of most of them. The number of beautiful voices is astonishingly large, 
but when it comes to musicianship, what a pathetic lack!” 

Every singer who aspires to do solo work, even if it be only in his own home, 
should be able to play at least simple accompaniments on the piano (irrespective 
of what other instrument he may play); he should be able to analyze quickly the 
general form and harmonic structure of the songs he is studying; and he should 
be able to sing unaccompanied at sight most of his songs and to carry independ- 
ently his part in music of at least the difficulty of the usual church anthem. Not 
all of this technical development can or should be accomplished in the voice 
class, but much if not all of it should constantly be aimed at in the voice class 
and the instructor should see that arrangements are made for having his singers 
acquire the necessary power in other classes or by private study. Regarding music 
reading it should here be stated that the singer should have some practice in 
carrying it on by relative pitch names, by absolute pitch names, and by inter- 
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vals, and that, depending upon his natural gifts and his training, he should 
develop the method which he finds most helpful until he can use it easily and 
effectively with whatever music he is called upon to sing. 

(i) SoMg Material. Theie are a number of useful and comparatively inex- 
pensive song collections especially designed for use in voice classes and each 
member of the group should own one or more of these. But each pupil should 
also be gradually building a library of individual songs suited to his particular 
voice. It is both desirable and inevitable for young people who arc gaining 
surety and pleasure in the use of their voices to desire to sing solos both in 
and out of the class. Many of the songs used in class will be of medium range 
and suitable both for solo use by any member and for unison singing by the 
entire group. But there should also be songs which by courtesy or by definite 
agreement are, at least in the class exercises, definitely the property of certain 
individuals. 

The material used should include folk-songs, ballads, and art songs from a 
wide variety of sources. As far as possible they should be songs which are not 
used in other vocal groups. It is to be hoped that many of the best American 
songs in all three classifications will be included, so that our young people may 
be well acquainted with the memorable achievements of Stephen C. Foster, Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell, John A. Carpenter, Arthur Foote, Henry T. Burleigh, Oley 
Speaks, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, George Chadwick, Ethclbert Nevin, Frederick 
Converse, Sidney Homer, Harvey W. Loomis, Victor Herbert. Raymond H. 
Woodman, Walter Kramer, Richard Hagemann, James H. Rogers, Frank La 
Forge, Harriet Ware, and many others.® 

Cj]) When, as is becoming increasingly the case, equipment is available for 
making phonograph recordings in the voice class, these may be studied from 
time to time and compared with the later performances by individuals or groups. 
The objectization on the record tends to make what is heard so impersonal that 
even the one who made it will usually criticize it freely. General discussion is 
most helpful in pointing out both good and poor aspects of tone quality, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, phrasing, breathing, dynamics, attacks and releases, in- 
tonation, accuracy in both singing and accompaniment, balance, and interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, the collection of records amassed during the year furnishes valu- 
able evidence of what has been accomplished as a result of study and practice. 
The authors feel that the making of such recordings constitutes one of the most 
important of all teaching devices not only in the voice class but in the entire 
music department, and they urge that every school look forward to the provi- 
sion of a recording device, now so easy to obtain, at the earliest possible day.® 

Carry-Over 

The work of the voice class should be functional. In other words it should 

^ The American Academy of Teachers of Sin^in^ has published several lists of soti^s which they 
have found serviceable — secular and sacred, American and En^rlish. These lists ma> be obtained from 
the Secretary, Walter L. Bogert, 25 Claremont Avc., New York City. 

^See illustration on page 106. 
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equip the pupils with knowledge and skill that they will be able to use when they 
are no longer in the class. We have already referred to the fact that these classes 
often transform the singing of glee clubs, choirs, and small ensembles in the 
school itself. But there should be a carry-over into the community as well. Pu- 
pils who have learned to sing during high school days w'ill want to sing in church 
choirs and in other adult choral organixations. They will often sing also in their 
homes and at social gatherings. They will naturally assist in establishing sing- 
ing groups of different types in their communities. They will scorn the bad sing- 
ing that is so often heard over the radio to such an extent that their influence 
will be helpful in stimulating a better type of radio singing. Their ideals of tone 
quality will be so elevated that their enjoyment of music in general will be 
greatly increased and their discrimination with regard to all tone quality and 
intonation will be far keener. Finally, their speaking voices will improve, both 
in quality of tone and in enunciation. This latter point is one that the teacher 
must keep in mind as a definite objective to be worked toward consciously by 
his pupils. As the singing voice improves, so also will the speaking voice grow 
better — especially if the teacher sets this up as a goal to be achieved. 

In these various ways will the voice class function practically in the lii'es of 
its members both while they are in school and afterward. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS FOR USE IN THE VOICE CLASS 

1. Breach, William — Art-Song Argosy. G. Schirmer, New York, 1939. 

2. Clippinger, D. A. — The Clippinger Class-Method of Voice. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
1933. 

3. Glenn, Mabelle and Spouse, Alfred — Art Songs for School and Studio. Oliver Ditson 
Co., Philadelphia, 1930. 

4. Haywood, Frederick H. — Universal Song. G. Schirmer, New York, 1933. 

5. Humphreys, G. — Principles and Methods of Singing Class Teaching. 

6. LaForge, Frank and Will Earhart — Pathways of Song. Witmark Educational Publica- 
tions, New York, 1934. 

7. Mason, Martin — Singable Songs for Studio and Recital. Oliver Ditson Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1936. 

8. Moonie, J. A. — Precept and Practice for Singing Class Students. H. W. Gray, New 
York. 

9. Pierce, Anne and Liehling, Estelle — Class Lessons in Singing. Silver-Burdett, New 
York, 1937. 

10. Pitts, Carol M. — Pitts Voice Class Method. Neil A. Kjos, Chicago, 1936. 

11. Prahl, Victor — Foundational Repertoire for Singers. Two volumes. Each for medium 
high and medium low voice. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 1939. 

12. Taylor, Bernard — Group Voice. G. Schirmer, New York, 1936. 

13. Ward, Arthur E. — The Singing Road. Carl Fischer, New York, 1939. 

14. Waters, Crystal — Song, the Substance of Vocal Study. G. Schirmer, New York, 1930. 

15. Whittaker, Wm. Gillies — Class Singing. Oxford University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1930. 

REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL READING 
1. Bums, Celestine — “A Beginning Voice Class in the Senior High School.” MENC 
Yearbook for 1937, pp. 272, 273.* 

^ The Yrarbooki may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
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2. Butler, Harold L. — “Salient Changes in Voice Teaching." Music Teach. Natl. Assoc. 
Proceeding', 1926, pp. 27-29. MTNA Ben Avon, Pa. 

3. Coward, Henry — Choral Technique and Interpretation. Novello, London, 1924. 

4. Deiiglei, Clyde R. — "Class Vocal Methods — High School Level,” MENC Yearbook 
for 1937, pp. 273, 274. 

5. Evanson, Jacob A. — "Classroom Choral Technique," in MENC Yearbook for 1932, 
pp. 140-149. 

6. Evanson, Jacob A. — A List of Music for Small Vocal Ensembles (follows preceding 
article). 

7. Ffrangcon-Davies, David — The Singing of the Future. John Lane Co., New York, 
1920. 

8. Finn, Father W. J. — An Epitome of Some Principles of Choral Technique. C. C. 
Birchard, Boston, 1935. 

9. Jeffers, Edmund V. — "The Integration of Vocal Class Work with Choral Activities,” 
in MENC Yearbook for 1935, pp. 298-300. 

10. Lehmann, Lilli — How to Sing. Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. 

11. Muckey, Floyd S. — The Natural Method of Voice Production. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1918. 

12. Greene, H. Plunket — Interpretation in Song. Macmillan Co., New York, 1912. 

13. Nitsche, Theodore H. — "Vocal Ensembles — Small and Large,” in MENC Yearbook 
for 1937, pp. 275-278. 

14. Report of Voice Clinic in MENC Yearbook for 1936, pp. 200-204. 

15. Rogers, Clara K. — Your Voice and You. Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia, 1925. 

16. Seashore, Carl E. — Psychology of the Vibrato in Voice and Instrument. The Univ. 
Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1936. 

17. Spouse, Alfred — “Voice Training Classes as a Basis for High School Choirs,” in 
MENC Yearbook for 1934, pp. 149-151. 

18. Taylor, David C. — The Psychology of Singing. Macmillan Co., New York, 1922. 

19. Westerman, Kenneth N. — "Dynamic Phonetics and Their Use in Voice Training 
Classes,” in MENC Yearbook for 1936, pp. 211-214. 

20. Witherspoon, Herbert — Singing. G. Schirmer, New York, 1925. 

21. Wood, Sir Henry J. — The Gentle Art of Singing (abridged edition). Oxford Univ. 
Press, New York, 1931. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Have you ever heard of a singer or an instrumentalist who was "intoxicated by his 
own tone”? Do you know the story of Narcissus who fell in love with his own reflection? 
Is there any tone which moves you deeply by its inherent beauty, irrespective of what it is 
used for? Which are more beautiful to you, vocal or instrumental tones? 

2. When, in your opinion, is a voice class justiflable in a program of high school 
music? In making your answer bear in mind such items as number of pupils served by it, 
cost, contribution it makes to school and community, other offerings which it may crowd 
out, peculiar qualifications in the teacher, effect it may have upon private teachers. In the 
light of the material presented in this chapter, would you ever approve the plan of supply- 
ing in the high school building a room in which a private teacher might give voice le.ssons in 
return for special fees paid by the pupils ? 

3. Do you agree with the authors’ suggestion that advanced organizations such as 
glee clubs and a cappella choirs might well be restricted to students who have had at least 
a year’s training in a voice class? Would you prefer reversing matters so that membership 
in the voice class should be restricted ot those who are or have been members of one of the 
organizations mentioned? Or would you open all groups to anyone who would be a help, 
irrespective of what he had done before? 
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4 For what purposes might it be profitable (or singers to observe the breathing and 
voice production of a baby*^ 

5 Many teachers strongly recommend the routine procedure in voice lessons which 
the authors oi this book attack Why this radical difference of opinion'^ Wlidt position do 
jou take^ 

6 When performers in an opera take and maintain an unusual position during the 
singing of an important piece — as for example when Orpheus, bending over the body of 
his wife, sings Cfic faro senza Eurtdtce ^ — ^is it because they forget the importance of good 
posture as discussed in this chapter because thej feel the usual posture would not look 
well, or for some other reason"^ 

7 Do you consider it a \aluahle evercise to see how long you can emit a thin stream 
of breath upon )Our palm with or without producing a tone*^ 

8 In your own case has your singing been helped more by learning how the vocal 
organs work or by endeavoring to make your voice express certain moods'^ What about 
children^ Should a \oiLe teacher welcome diagrams and models stressing physical aspects 
or should he also use onl\ moods snd situations to obtain desired tone production^ 

9 Is there anj relation between beautiful singing and beautiful speaking^ Which 
one influences the other more^ Have you eser heard a person who has one and not the 
other^ How can they be made more nearly alike^ 

10 Do you agree with the stnctures the authors impose on the use of vocalises*^ 

1 1 Are the requirements of general muacianship suggested for members of the voice 
class desirable^ Are the\ wise and practicable^ 


Usmg a tmchine for recording in a class which coinhtnes vocal and 
instrumental students, Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 
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Unaccompanied Singing 

T he rapid rise of the a capfella choir in hoth high school and college during 
the past few years represents one of the most significant trends, not only in 
music education, hut in American musical development. Most singing is accom- 
panied hy an instrument — or instruments. This forces the voices always to sound — 
or at least to approximate — ^intervals based on the tempered scale, thus making 
impossible the “smooth” effect of the natural scale. The instrument makes 
it hard for the singers to concentrate solely on the effect of their singing, and it 
also covers up a multitude of sins: wrong intervals, wrong rhythm, wrong voice 
production, faulty intonation, lack of blending — to name but a few. Worst of 
all it makes the singer feel subservient to the instrument. It is the piano or 
organ that controls him, not the “still small voice within”; and the control, being 
external, does not usually eventuate in a full, free, complete vocal response. 

The A Capj>ella Choir 

The singer in a really fine unaccompanied group has an altogether different 
feeling. He can “smoothen out” certain rough intervals hy singing them in the 
natural scale. He knows that he must sing every detail absolutely perfectly be- 
cause any imperfection of interval, intonation, or rhythm will immediately be- 
come glaringly apparent. And he exults in the fact that this is vocal music: it is 
just singing — glorious, beautiful, wonderful singing in which his whole person- 
ality participates, not just his voice. It is genuine "heart music” for it is regu- 
lated and controlled from within. It is measured by standards of perfection so 
subtle that no words can express them. And it evokes a rich, warm, throbbing 
glow in the heart such as is stimulated by no other earthly experience — except 
playing in a string quartet! 

In addition to all this, the singer in an a ca'p'pella choir has the satisfaction 
of performing music which is — in the main — of absorbing interest. The singer in 
a glee club or accompanied chorus, on the contrary, is engaged in performing 
music which is — in the main — rather ordinary in quality. There are exceptions 
of course, and certain magnificent choruses in The Messiah, Elijah, and other 

^ "The music teacher must be thoroughly schooled in the theory of music, and the science of (one 
production. The latter embraces the v^holc subject ol physics of sound relating to vibrations, beats, 
and overtones. He should know that, according to the untempered system of music, a chord is not in 
tune until the exact overtones of the fundamental are sung bv the upper voices.” F. Melius Christiansen, 
in MENC Yearbook 1932. 
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great oratorios also thrill the singer to the core. But usually it is hy their splendor 
and magnificence that oratorio choruses carry us away; and splendor and magnifi- 
cence are external : they have to do with thmgs. (There are of course'some ex- 
ceptions.) Unaccompanied singing on the contrary is primarily a spiritual activ- 
ity. It is not the amount of tone that matters, but its purity and perfection. In 
other words, the a cappella choir represents quality rather than size; and in 
the end quality is the more important of the two because it moves us whereas 
size merely astonishes us. A cappella music is a thing of the spirit, and even 
though bigness and loudness have their day at times, it is always only a day; 
whereas quality of spirit is eternal. 

Edticational Significance 

It is because a cappella choirs have moved adolescent boys and girls so deeply 
that they are so significant educationally. Singing in such a choir often yields 
high moments of spiritual response that are above and beyond anything else 
in the youngster’s experience. He will not always admit it in words, but he often 
reveals by the expression on his face — ^and by his loyal attitude toward his choir 
— that such singing is giving him at times a vision of the ineffable and that the 
whole experience is deeply satisfying to him. After the rehearsal or concert the 
girl may still giggle and chew gum, and the boy may continue to smoke and 
strut; but even though the effect may not be externally visible, nevertheless some- 
thing very important has happened to both girl and boy. Each has had a high 
moment — and the quality of the person is eventually measured by the number 
and kind of his “high moments.” The fact that there is no outward evidence 
of what has taken place is not important. The most significant things in the life 
of each individual are those that are usually entirely invisible — so far as other 
people are concerned. It is the fact that things happen within us that is impor- 
tant — not the fact that other people either know or do not know that some- 
thing has taken place. 

The education of the past has taken cognizance mainly of the mind and the 
body. It stored the pupils’ memory with facts, it taught their minds to reason, 
it provided them with strong bodies. We have been engaged in building magnifi- 
cent machines in our school houses. But who is to direct the operation of the 
machine, who shall determine what it is to be used for? This is a question that 
education must face immediately. Inevitably we are being led to the conclusion 
that it is not the number of facts possessed by an individual that makes him a 
significant personality, nor even the power of his mind or his body. It is rather 
his attitudes and convictions, the things he stands for and strives toward that 
constitute the real personality. In other words it is the spirit that is important, 
and in the end it is the things of the spirit that determine both the happiness 
and the influence of each individual. 

Most experiences in the schools even today deal with the mind and the 
body only. And that is the great failure of modem education, for in the end it 
is the spirit that determines individual action — and therefore the status of the 
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entire world. If the majority of men are selfish and ruthless, then the powerful 
nations of the world w'ill continue to disregard the rights of the weaker people, 
taking what thev want without compunction. But if the majority of individuals 
are dominated in their actions by feelings of thoughtful kindness and good 
will, by sincerity and devotion to high ideals, then the nations of the world will 
begin to co-operate toward serving the best interests of all. 

So the school must, in the future, take more cognizance of those experiences 
that elevate the spirit. Preaching about such matters will not do the trick. We 
must actually provide significant emotional experiences as a part of school life so 
that boys and girls may have high moments at sufficiently frequent intervals so 
that a deep and lasting impression may be made upon them. If this actually 
happens, the adolescent himself will be so deeply satisfied with these high mo- 
ments that he will crave their continuation — and in the end his whole life will 
be affected. 

Music as a school subject is probably more potent in this direction than any 
other educational experience. But it has often failed to have any really signifi- 
cant effect because teachers have emphasized its form rather than its spirit. They 
have been dominated by method rather than by inspired artistic feeling. Too 
often music textbooks, too, have been put together by mechanics rather than by 
artists. And the whole thing has frequently been dominated by a commercial 
or, at best, a boastful spirit. 

If any art is to function as a genuinely educative experience we must guide 
our pupils to its essence. The essence of the musical experience lies in the indi- 
vidual’s inner glow of spiritual happiness because the music is so beautiful. It 
includes gratitude that one is vouchsafed the high privilege of participating in 
such a performance. It dictates the subservience of self in order that the total 
effect may be one of absolute perfection. And it eventuates in a spiritual cathar- 
sis so complete that the individual feels himself to have been cleansed in his most 
inward parts. 

All this takes place at times in any kind of a high-grade musical experience; 
but it happens almost habitually in the case of the a cappella choir singer. That 
is why the rise of high school a cappella choirs is so important an educational 
event, and it is all the more important because so many of these adolescent boys 
and girls are at the mercy of unexplored and uncharted emotional tendencies in 
themselves which may lead them to heavenly heights from which they may look 
down with clear vision and kindly, tolerant spirit upon the world of good and 
evil; or which may take them downward toward the realm of selfishness and 
sensuality where nothing else is visible and nothing else seems desirable except 
that which concerns the physical pleasure and the egoistic satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual. Music does not always lead adolescents tow'ard the heavenly places and 
there are still all sorts of “earthly” tendencies in our music teaching, music books, 
and music curricula; to say nothing of the fact that so little time is devoted to 
our subject in the grade schools that it could not actually have much influence 
upon the spiritual life of the individual child even if all conditions were perfect. 
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But the a cappella choir as such represents as favorable an opportunity as we 
have had in music education to influence the spiritual life of the young 
adolescent who participates in it and thus to induce real education thrmigk 
music. It must, therefore, he regarded not only as an enormously important 
opportunity but as a I'ery serious responsibility, and plans for developing such a 
choir in each school where there are sufficient pupils must be laid most astutely. 

Organizing the Choir 

How large must the school be in order to have enough voices for an a cappella 
choir? It depends on the quality of the instructor. If the teacher of music has 
himself been a member of a choir during high school or college days and if he 
is more enthusiastic about unaccompanied singing than almost any other phase of 
music, then he will in some way find the requisite voices for establishing a choir 
— even if the school only has one or two hundred pupils. Usually it is assumed 
that there should be about five hundred pupils in the senior high school in order 
to make a good a cappella choir feasible. TTiis implies that the choir will consist 
of about sixty voices. But the most important factor is not the size of the school 
but the quality of the director, and some of the finest choirs are to be found 
in very small schools. These are always conducted by teachers who have not only 
specialized in vocal music but who have come to the point of being devotees of 
a cappella singing. Such a leader is so sincere in his devotion to unaccompanied 
singing and is himself so powerfully moved by it that he achieves an enormous 
influence over his pupils. If he exercises this influence with wisdom and discre- 
tion this is all to the good. But there is some temptation for the leader to 
become arrogant and individualistic, forgetting that the school, in addition to its 
fine choir, also maintains an orchestra, a band, a glee club or two, and various 
other musical organizations and that each of these too has its place and function. 

The leader of an a cappella choir must select the right type of music and 
then he must allow the music itself to play upon the minds and hearts of his 
pupils, he serving merely as guide and inspirer so that the music may be well 
performed. He must never let matters come to the point where he and his par 
ticular idiosyncrasies dominate the musical interpretations — or the life attitudes 
— of his pupils. Conducting an a cappella choir is a thrilling experience, but it 
is also a highly responsible one because of the enormous influence that this kind 
of music puts in the hands of the conductor. 

In selecting the music the conductor must strive toward eclecticism, that is, 
he must not allow his taste to run exclusively in one direction. There is, of 
course, the great English school, including such composers as Byrd, Tallis, Gib- 
bons, Wilbye, and Morley; but in direct contrast there is the Russian school 
with Gliere, Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff, and Schwedoff. Much of Bach, espe- 
cially the chorales, lends itself well to a cappella singing even though originally 
written with an accompaniment, and there are many magnificent works by Pales- 
trina, Vittoria, Sweelinck, Morales, Hassler, etc. Modem composers, too, are 
experimenting in this medium and the choirmaster who is a real devotee will 
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Peabody High School A Cappelk Choir, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Taken 
while singing a radio broadcast 


Senior High School A Cappelli 
Choir, Decatur, Illinois. 
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search out the compositions of Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, Normand 
Lockwood, F. Melius Christiansen, Arthur Shepherd, Melville Smith, and many 
others. 

In testing the voices, the director will, of course, look well to quality, intona- 
tion, compass, freedom of tone production, and all the other things that one must 
have in order to be a good singer of any kind. But he will look particularly for 
blending quality. If lilteen sopranos aie all singing the same part, the effect 
should be that of a single voice, so perfect must the voice blending he. At least 
this is the ideal. There is no place in an a caypella choir for the voice that 
“stands out” — even though it may actually be a fine solo voice. The voices must 
blend! — that is the first law of unaccompanied singing. In order to blend the 
tone must be produced with freedom and naturalness — which is the point at 
which the conductor of an a cappella choir often runs into difficulties with other 
teachers of singing. 

The second law of a cappella singing is like unto the first; the parts must 
balance! So the conductor is constantly listening for purity and naturalness of 
tone production, for blending of voices, and for balance of parts. Usually he has 
an assistant conductor so that he himself may sometimes venture away to the 
back of the auditorium in order better to apprehend the total effect. (We might 
remark at this point that the director has here an excellent opportunity for 
teaching conducting and he may well give a group of his choir members a few 
lessons in the fundamentals of the art. allowing each interested choir member 
to try his hand at it and then asking the choir to choose their own assistant con- 
ductor.) 

The blending and the balance that are indispensable must be sought not only 
by the director but by the singers themselves. Constant listening to other parts 
and adjusting one’s tone to the rest of the group is vital if ^he group is to 
achieve those unified effects which are the foundation of good a cappella sing- 
ing. But this unifying, this individual chording of pitch and quality is most 
surely obtained only when the music moves in tonal groups or chords which 
can he sensed by the individual singers. This idea is advocated in the sugges- 
tions for developing unaccompanied singing later in the present chapter. 

Choirs should be allowed to practice with slow-moving chords for a long 
time before they proceed to the next phase, repetition of several syllables or 
words to the same chord, and finally to quick chordal changes. Most of the slips 
from tonality are due to the too early introduction of music with rapid harmonic 
changes, especially when the progressions are in unusual tonalities or move to 
unusual chords. The singers do not have sufficient time to adjust their ears — 
and hence their voices — to these changes. 

Further, it should be remembered that since a cappella singing is based upon 
well-sensed and adjusted chording, the singers should learn their parts in con- 
nection with the singing of the other parts. The too-frequent practice of using 
the piano as an accompaniment while one part is familiarizing itself with its 
tones, and especially the building up of the conception that each part is an inde- 
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pendent melody which may be sung without listening to other parts, is harmful 
even in good contrapuntal music. Losing tonality and singing wrong tones is 
almost always due to failure to listen and adjust to what the other parts are 
singing. If the piano is to be heard at all in rehearsing a cap'pella groups it 
should he employed only for indicating the underlying harmonic background 
in difficult passages rather than for bolstering up an individual part as it learns 
its tones. 

Two hits of advice are appropriate at this point : first, make certain that each 
section of the choir includes one or two responsible persons who will act as 
leaders; second, do not restrict your choice of music entirely to sacred composi- 
tions, hut include secular ones as well. An a co'ppella choir is not a church or a 
chapel choir any more; it is merely a choral group that specializes in unaccom- 
panied singing. 

A large part of the poignant effect that a cappella singing has upon an audi- 
ence derives from perfection of voice blending and balance of voice parts, so 
these are matters to he worked at incessantly. It is not just any a cappella choir 
that produces the effect claimed for unaccompanied singing. If the conductor 
has no expert knowledge of this particular type of work and if he is only mildly 
enthusiastic; or if the music is carelessly chosen and is sung in a slovenly man- 
ner; then nothing important will happen. It is only when we have all the factors 
present that we have been presenting that an a cappella choir has a really potent 
influence: there must be a capable and inspired leader; there must be genuinely 
fine music and of .great variety; and there must he inculcated, from the begin- 
ning, ideals of perfect intonation, of subtle voice blending, of absolute balance 
— ^in short, of meticulous perfection. Transcending all this in importance, there 
must be developed an atmosphere of high seriousness, of genuine sincerity — or 
the whole thing will be nothing but idle sounds, meaningless and uninspired. 

The a cappella choir has the greatest potential influence of any experience in 
the whole realm of secondary school music; but such an organization is not easy 
either to establish or to administer. We do not wish to discourage the young 
enthusiast who wants to begin his career by organizing a choir during his first 
year out of college. Perhaps he ought to do it; but before actually taking any 
steps we urge him to go into his room, close the door, read this chapter again, 
thoughtfully, and then ask himself this question : Am I the sort of person and do 
I have the sort of musical qualities that seem to be indispensable in the case of 
the leader of a really fine a cappella choir? If he can answer the question in the 
affirmative let him go ahead and organize the choir — and it will probably be 
successful! But if the question arouses in him certain doubts and fears, then 
probably he would better wait until he has had a little more experience. 

The Small Voad Ensemble 

All that we have claimed for the a cappella choir is even more true in the 
case of the small group with only one voice to each part and in addition there is 
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ihit inclescrib<ible exuharion vvhich comes tc the human being when he is 
doing sj’mething important, something indispensable. "I am the onlv one sing- 
ing thi> pm. and if I were to falter or to stop, the whole thing ttould go to 
pieces. This is a thrilling feeling, and although it is. in a sense, shared bv 
the runner in the football game, the switch master in die railroad tard. and even 
the brickia\er’s assistant, vet in the case of music the thrill is more profound, 
the evultadon is m'lre e.xciting and triumphant than is experienced in the case 
of anv of these, for the singer in a madrigal group can express his eladon at 
hating so responsible a part in the ensemble bt singing as though inspired: 
while for the most part all the others must exult in silence. So the maddgal 
singer, like the string quartet plater, soars to the most sublime artistic heights of 
which ht. is capable. Sometimes b-ith go e' en betond their phvsiological and psj- 
chol. icical limit, each performing eten better than he can — iust as men occasion- 
al!v, under the stress of great emonon. perform feats which normallv are phtsicallv 
imp'Ss.ble but which netertheless are achieved because under the incandescence 
cf high feeling the induidual momennarilt becomes g dlike and can therefore 
perform miracles. 

Such an eSect on the indi'.idual is gx)d presided the sdmulus is of a kind 
that results in a response directed fward spidtual ends and the music of Thomas 
MtIcv, :f Jacques .\rcadelt. nf William Bird, uf Dow land. Wilbye, and Gilr 
bons seems to us to be ideal in this respect. So -.nae more we are dealing with 
a musi.-sl oS'ering cf immense signih<.3nce first, because in the small vocal en- 
semble each singer is s-dch. and entirely tcspjnsih’.e f r his part, and this stimu- 
lates him to gits tr the task his ’.cr. best eir irt. s^c'nd. be^at-se the music that 
is ordinariK sung bt these small ensembles has such genuine anistic worth that 
it wall aim ot inevitabh ar _'e in the singers a high r.-pe cf esthetic response. 

There is nc experience in the whule realm of local music that stimulates 
the inditidual to so perfect a nerfonnan^e as the simli ensemble of five or sLx 
voices ainging music .f the madrigal t’pe .Xs in the ^a-e cf the string quartet, 
the aim is v: the singer n- r or.!', rakes extreme care to sing his part 

correcth and with careful diction, but. in addifon :t superlative solicitude about 
these matters he nrodu^e- his lone with unusua! discnmination. he listens in- 
tenth to make certain that hi; intunatirn is imp^ecaable and that the blending 
of vrices is ideal. In short hia intention is t' make the whole thing perfect — 
and striv :ng intelligcnth toward perfection is in enr*rmoush, v aluable educational 
experience. It is again real education taroiign r>:tiy.c. 

^ocutl ^ianipcaKce 

The small ensemble has great social value a!s>j. These five or six singers 
who meet together regularlv and v ho work r <r perfection Sj ardentU evane to 
feel like a family. Thev often meet in homes and they frequently sing before 
groups of adults, espjeciallv at Christmas time, so they are performing a useful 
social service — a sendee, let it be noted, that is more av'aOable than any other 
kind because the group, being small, maj be transpwrtcd easily, and because th^ 
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need so little paraphernalia — ^not even a piano. And even as the shy adolescent 
is made more confident by discovering that he has a good voice and that there is 
something important that he can do well; so also the too-confident one is quickly 
toned down by tbe caustic remarks that his fellow pupils make when he sings 
too loudly or attempts in some other way to “show off.” These remarks made by 
his fellows are not unfriendly, they are merely blunt — far more blunt than the 
teacher would dare risk. But they "do the trick” and the too-aggressive youngster 
quickly learns to "pipe down and play the game.” 

These things are all valuable for they represent life itself. Many a boy and 
girl is unhappy during adolescence because he is timid, frightened of other 
people, afraid he is "no good” or is not liked. Anything that will help such a one 
to feel at ease with others, to become confident and well adjusted, is a definite 
educational asset. On the other side, many an adolescent is too cocky, too sure 
that he or she is the smartest or the most gifted or the most something else. All 
music, particularly the small ensemble, will help such a one to take a more rea- 
sonable attitude, at least some of the time. This too is valuable. Singing or play- 
ing in a small ensemble exerts an influence in tbe direction of a well-adjusted 
personality and there is no way in which we can make music function more 
practically in character development than to stimulate the formation of small 
vocal and instrumental groups, both in school and in the neighborhood. 

Finally, the small ensemble is so important because it can so easily be used to 
carry over into after school life. The band, the orchestra, the glee club — ei'en the 
a cappella choir — arc school organizations, and when school days are over the 
young men and women who have belonged to them during school life frequently 
find that there are no similar organizations in the community to which they may 
belong. Sometimes the school graduate is so annoyed at finding no musical outlet 
in his community that he becomes militant and does something about it; and a 
number of communities are providing adult bands, orchestras, etc., because recent 
graduates of the high school demand them. This is bound to happen more and 
more frequently in the future, and yet it will always be a difficult and complex 
affair to get a large musical group to function. The small ensemble, on the con- 
trary, is easy to establish : Two girls are exchanging news. One says to the other, 
“Let’s get Jane, Bill, and Tom to meet with us next Sunday afternoon and sing 
some of the madrigals we used to like so well while we were in school.” A tele- 
phone conversation or two, and the deed is done. One of the group borrows some 
music — probably from the school librarj', — ^the meeting is held in one of the 
homes, and they have such a good time that they arrange to practice again on the 
following Sunday. Thus a small ensemble has been easily brought to birth — with- 
out lengthy planning, without complex organization, without expense — even 
without a teacher — and this is best of all! But in the course of time these young 
people will ask the advice of some musician — ^probably their former high school 
music teacher — about new music to learn, about interpretation, perhaps about 
singing before the high school assembly. 
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At present only a few communities make provision for post-high-school music, 
but if enough people want such a thing it will be provided. At the beginning 
the burden will probably fall on the shoulders of the music teacher or super- 
visor, but this individual is usually already overworked so he will not be able 
to do more than encourage the formation of such ensembles as we have been 
describing, occasionally meeting with a group that especially needs help. But 
at least he can do this much, and if in addition he can induce the town library 
to purchase suitable music and loan it freely to anyone who will use it — then 
he has done his bit, and in time the community will probably come to realize the 
advantage of post-school musical organizations and will appropriate money for 
employing someone to direct adult community music. (See also Appendix P.) 

Organizing the Small Ensemble 

But how shall the high school teacher of music go about establishing small 
vocal ensembles within the school? Well, he will probably begin by encour- 
aging the organization of a "Madrigal Club,” seeing to it that this group is so 
successful that soon some of the other pupils will of their own accord come to 
him and say, “Couldn’t we set up another group and call ourselves the "Eliza- 
bethan Singers?” Usually the members of the first group will be chosen from 
the singers in the choir, but in some schools there are one or more small groups 
even though there is no choir. In schools where there is a choir its conductor will 
probably notice that two or three boys and two or three girls hang around after 
choir rehearsal, and he may say to them some day: "How would you like to 
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meet me tonight after dinner and sing madrigals?" Of course, nothing may 
come of such a move; but on the other hand something is very likely to come 
of it, namely, a small vocal ensemble! And when the thing is once under way 
it will almost run itself. 

It would be a wonderful thing if each member of band, orchestra, glee club, 
and cboir could belong to a small ensemble meeting at least once a week outside 
of school hours. The teacher would naturally be present at some of the meet- 
ings, but each group might well be to a large extent a student-directed project. 
There would be some waste of time, of course; some fooling; perhaps some 
futility. But nothing is ever perfect, and since no school credit is usually ex- 
pected for these out-of-school organizations, we must not be too seriously con- 
cerned if some of the group are more keen about the social aspect of the meeting 
than about its musical value. Even though this should occasionally happen, 
we still maintain that the idea has immense educational significance. And we 
know that most of the group would spend at least a good proportion of their 
time in perfecting their playing and singing — to their own great satisfaction. 
The problem here is to find suitable music for all the members of each group, 
and this is so difficult that the inclusion of everyone in singing each composition 
will probably have to be left as merely an ideal. But the idea of having some 
small ensembles in every school — no matter how few pupils it has — is not vi- 
sionary in any sense, and it should be taken very seriously. So let us look 
around in our own schools to see whether there is not already a friendly nucleus 
of three or four to whom one or two or three others may be added. Perhaps it 
will be a madrigal club, meeting during the "activities period” and directed by 
the teacher of music. But if it proves to be more feasible to have the members 
meet evenings or Sundays, don’t let that disturb you; and don’t feel that you, 
the teacher, must be present at all the meetings. The main thing is to have five 
or six or seven friendly boys and girls singing lovely music, each striving for 
perfection in both his own individual part and in the effect of the whole. Let 
the pupils have considerable to say about who shall be invited to join the group, 
the teacher merely seeing to it that members are not chosen solely because of 
their social position. If two or three pupils feel hurt because they have been left 
out, make them the nucleus of another group. 

The beauty of the small ensemble is that it is so infinitely flexible, as well as 
so immensely educational. There is no pianist to wait for; if one of the six or 
seven is ill we choose music with one less part; and even the teacher is not in- 
dispensable. We have said nothing about sight singing, but we can easily im- 
agine what will happen in almost any small ensemble — each member will im- 
prove his sight reading ability and some of the group will become expert sight 
readers. The four players in a string quartet are usually the best sight readers 
in the school: and why shouldn’t they be when they spend so much time in 
individual sight playing. The singers in a small vocal ensemble also will inevi- 
tably become excellent sight readers, for they, too, are constantly reading new 
music, each one responsible for his own part — ^with no piano or organ to hinder 
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the development of independence. So the small vocal ensemble is both educa- 
tiov in music and education through music, and we give it a toast: “To the 
small ensemble; may it grow not in numbers but in number: and through its 
growth may our efforts as music educators be crowned with genuine success.” 

Procedures of widely varying content are being employed by successful direc- 
tors of unaccompanied groups, and the authors do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that any one method or system is the only way — or even the ideal one. 
However, in order to make the material as useful as possible, they have felt like 
including certain practical suggestions, and in order to insure self-consistency 
they present, as a conclusion to this chapter, a formulation made by a highly 
successful college director of unaccompanied singing. Professor Harold Decker. 


AN OUTLINE OF SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING UNACCOMPANIED 

SINGING 

I. ORGANI2ATION 

A. Announce "try-outs” or “application for membership” 

1. If a new organization, call together all who are interested and explain purpose, 
membership qualifications, etc. 

2. If the group has been previously organized, state date, place, and hour for indi- 
vidual conferences with the director — whether former members or not. 

B. Preliminary examination 

1. Conductor should have approximate size of group and balance of parts worked 
out beforehand: 

(a) Approximately 3/5 female voices, 2/5 male 
Cb) Predominance of 1st soprano flight, thin voices) and 2nd bass 
fc) Each section, male and female, should form perfect balance within itself 
as well as with the entire group. The figures printed below will illustrate 

thifi- 

For a choir of 60 voices 
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2. Suggested items for trv-out sheet: 


(a) Name 

(b) Class 

(c) Pitch accuracy: high low 

(d) Pitch memory 


CO Tremolo 

Cg) Attack of tone: Easy forced 

(h) Quality: fluty reedy... 

0) Size of tone 

(j) Tone color: high low.. 

(k) Personality 

CO Range 

Cm) Best tones 

Cn) Possible section 


3. Suggestions for placing of voices 

Sop. I — range: c' to a" Cligbt, thin, lyric voices) 

Sop. II — range: c' to a" Csame range as firsts but heavier, mezzo type of 
voice, with det eloped upper range) 

Alto I — orange: g to e" Cmezzo voice with developed low range) 

Alto II — range: e to e” Cmore developed low range, contralto if possible) 
Ten. I — ^range; c to g' C^ight l)^c) 

Ten, II — range: c to r 

Bass I — range: G to e' Cbaritone) 

Bass II — range: E to d' ('developed low tones) 

C. Final tryouts 


I, Blending of sections 

Ca) Ability to imitate tone quality and exact pitch necessary 

Cb) Pick out “model” voice for each section and add others one by one until 
desirable number is reached, for example: 

Sop. I — "model" sustain a comfortable pitch in upper range while one, 
then others are added to it. Choose only those voices having the 
desired qualities Gradually raise the pitch to g, a half step at a 
time, sustaining each. 


Sop. II — sustain 
Alt. I— “ 
Alt. II— “ 
Ten. I— " 
Ten. II— “ 
Bass I— “ 
Bass II— “ 


d" up to f" Csame process) 
b' up to d" 
a down to f 
e' up to g' 
d' up to f' 
b up to d' 

G Ajwn to E Cor lower) 


2. Select "inner choir” 

Ca) Composed of small, balanced group of best ensemble singers C“pattern 
group” for entire choir) 

Cb) May be used as antiphonal choir or small madrigal group 
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II. REHEARSAL EQUIPMENT 

A. Adequate ventilation 

B. Proper lighting 

C. Acoustics — resonance without echo 

D. Neat appearing room 

E. Music folios 

F. Hour when singers are fresh physically and mentally 

G. Efficiency 

1. Rehearsals must be well planned in advance by the conductor 

2. Music scores should he distinctly marked with red pencil, indicating such items 
as phrasing, dynamics, difficult entrances or progressions, and the like 

H. Orderliness and discipline necessary but a happy mental attitude is essential also 

(a) Know when to permit a laugh 

(b) Keep them busy 

Cc) High school music is primarily education, only incidentally amusement. 

III. THE TECHNIC OF SINGING 

A. Group must first he given a conception of true ensemble tone: 

1. Blending quality 

2. Uniformity of vowel sounds 

3. Long o, ■properly produced with depth and color, is a fundamental vowel sound 
in a cappella work. 

4. There must he a similar "vowel color” in all vowels. 

B. Director must himself have gained first-hand knowledge of singing under a com- 
petent instructor. 

C. Impossible to ivrite a method of singing without practical application, as we learn 
to sing by "feel” as well as by "eat." 

D. “Wanning up” may be done by singing a composition on the sustained vowel "o,” 
working for proper ensemble blend. 

E. Exercises to obtain low, coordinated breathing necessary. 

F. Ideally, ensemble singing classes should be formed where beginners may learn 
singing principles before entering the a cappella choir. 

IV. ENSEMBLE TECHNIG 

A. Voice blending: 

1. Subjugation of individual tone quality as well as personality to that of the 
whole group. 

2. Uniform imitation of vowel sounds (every individual listening to his 
“neighbors"). 

3. Exact imitation of pitch (also by careful listening). 

4. ^ply above to the singing of sustained chords, especially 16th century 
“mmillaire” style, such as a Palestrina Adoramus Te. 

B. Singing "on the vowel” 

1. Sustain one vowel sound if singing on a series of tones, namely, 

a as in mate — sustain pure a vowel, not ayee, thus sounding mayeet; also rain, 
not rayeen; final ee sound comes exactly with the final consonant; also i (pro- 
nounced ah-ee); ow (ah oo); oi (o-ee). 

2. Avoid anticipation of consonants, such as: r in father. Lord, etc.; also avoid 
overdoing m's and n’s, etc. 

3. Sing "on the vowels” when passing from one word to another. Consonants are 
important but must not stop the now of vowel sounds by undue emphasis on 
them. 
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V. CHOICE OF MUSIC 

A. Both sacred and secular of all schools of composition, employing good artistic taste 
at all times. 

B. Young people enjoy good music, but they soon tire of the obvious, both in the 
music itself and in the interpretation. 

C. There are quantities of good music simple enough for beginning choirs, but it must 
be sought by careful research. 

VI. INTERPRETATION 

A. Adequate study and "absorption” of a musical composition on the part of the con- 
ductor is necessary before it is presented to a singing group. 

B. The rendition must possess a sincere adherence to the meaning and mood of the 
text. Avoid undue stress on unimportant words and syllables. 

C. Erratic changes of tempo and dynamics without foundation in the music are not 
sincere. They are for “vain exhibition” and obvious effects. Avoid them! 

D. A thorough knowledge of the styles of the various periods of choral composition 
should be mastered by the conductor as a part of his musical background. 
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TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. To obtain an idea of the extent of the movement for unaccompanied singing 
groups, a compilation might be made of the information possessed by the members of your 
class concerning such groups in schools with which they are acquainted. The information 
requested might cover the following items: size of organization; name; when this type of 
group was first organized; qualification for membership; who directs it; how often group 
rehearses; time, in or out of school day; number and place of appearances of group in con- 
cert performance. 

2. What is the derivation of the term a cappella? Did it originally mean unaccom- 
panied singing'^ 

3. What is the difference between the "tempered” and the “natural” scale? In gen- 
eral what is the effect of a sharped accidental tone in relation to the tone just above it — 
e.g., F-sharp to G. Would B-flat be equally distant from B and A in a tempered scale on 
the piano or a flute'’ Would the same condition necessarily obtain when a performer in a 
string quartet plays B-flat’ 

4. Select four of the best singers in your class to form a mixed quartet and notice 
whether, when they sustain chords involving chromatics, they tend to “smoothen them 
out.” CGfod examples will be found in hymns in the better hymn books or in the Bach 
chorales in the Twice Fifty-five Green Book.') 
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5. Ask singers who have been members of an a cappella choir or a madrigal group 
to tell you how closely the authors’ description of the effects of membership in these organ- 
izations approximate their experiences. This is no easy task because it involves not only 
careful reading of this chapter but critical analysis of experiences which were originally felt 
rather than considered. If there is a wide difference between the two accounts try to deter- 
mine the cause. Are the authors mistaken in their conception or were there unfortunate 
conditions in the organizations'^ 

6. The latter possibilities make vital an evaluation of the “Outline of Suggestions” 
given at the end of the chapter. Does this represent an exceptional, a normal, or only a 
fair formulation^ What seem to you to be its more valuable features'’ What practices of 
which you approve are at variance with the procedures suggested? 

7. Can you conceive of training unaccompanied groups without using the piano dur- 
ing any portions of the training’ What use of the piano would you advocate’ 

8. On the basis of this chapter, attend a concert and if possible a rehearsal or two of 
an unaccompanied group and write your comments in the form of a letter to the conductor 
— who, let us assume, is a friend of yours whom you are desirous of helping. 

9. What are the arguments for and against having special costumes for a cappella 
choirs and madrigal groups’ 

10. What would be the first ten compositions you would select for your a cappella 
choir and what ten for your madrigal group if you had plenty of funds and unrestricted 
choice? 



The Recorder is widely used in Europe, hut American teachers have thus far 
preferred simpler and less expensive preparatory instruments. The group pic- 
tured above represents an important musical activity in The Modern School, 
Silsden, York, England. Four sizes of recorders are included: in the front row 
are one bass recorder, two tenor recorders, and two treble recorders. The other 
two players in this row and all those in the rear row are playing descant recorders. 
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The High School Instrumental Program 

T he significance of the instrumental program in the high schools of the 
United States extends far beyond its own activities. To a remarkable degree 
it has stimulated the school music program of the entire country and has estab- 
lished relations between the high school and the community to an extent never 
before attained. There are, therefore, three reasons why every music educator 
should make a rather thorough study of high school instrumental music: (1) 
the vital appeal it makes to the students who are engaged in it; (2) its stimulat- 
ing effect upon other students and not only upon the high school music program 
as a whole but upon the music which precedes and follows it; (3) its relation 
to the community. Since these effects are closely interwoven, we shall not, at 
this time, attempt to differentiate them, but the mere listing of them may serve 
to call attention to their inter-relations in the discussion which follows. 

As was pointed out in Chapter II, organized high school instrumental music 
on a large scale is of very recent origin. In fact, there are still so many schools 
which have not provided adequate instrumental programs that it will be wise for 
us to consider not only the advanced developments in the more favored institu- 
tions, but also procedures for initiating a comprehensive program. 

It will be both economical and enlightening to consider the instrumental 
activities as a whole before we take them up in detail. We may well begin with 
a survey of the educational contributions which are sought from the various 
instrumental activities. There have been many formulations of the desired goals. 
What we shall present will be influenced by what previous authors have writ- 
ten. We shall, howerer, follow more closely than any other formulation, the 
one which the Research Council of the Music Educators National Conference 
made when adapting a more general statement issued in March, 1928, by the 
Commission on Curricula of the North Central Association. 

Since the purposes of instrumental study are generally stated under two 
headings, aims and objectives, and since these two words are frequently used as 
synonyms, attention should be called to the differentiation between the mean- 
ings of the two which is apparently intended in the more thoughtful formula- 
tions. The authors of this book endorse this differentiation in spite of the fact 
that with many educators either word is frequently substituted for the other. Our 
encouraging of the idea of making a distinction is based on the belief that it 
may assist teachers in understanding more clearly the broad scope of what can 
be accomplished hy instrumental study. Whether or not this discussion is ap- 
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proved by our readers, we hope that it will raise questions in their minds as to 
whether the words should be used synonymously, and whether the distinction 
here made is a valid and helpful one. The word “aims,” we maintain, might 
well he used to describe what is to he done to the musical material; the word 
“objectives” might be reserved for reference to the effects of these aims upon 
the students who attempt to realize them. The aims then would he immediate 
and direct; the objectives would be remote, namely, the results w'hich are sought 
through striving for the aims. Teaching music would then be an aim; teaching 
or developing oi forming children through music, would be an objective. If we 
desired to use the word objective only, w'e might in this formulation consider 
"aims" as musical ends or objectives and "objectives" as social or personal ends 
or objectives. 


PURPOSES OF INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITIES* 

I. AIMS (Musical Ends) 

1. Good playing habits — posture, holding of instruments, etc. 

2. Regulari^ and promptness of attendance. 

3. Alertness and responsiveness to suggestions of conductor. 

4. Adaptation to playing of the test otthe group. 

5. Neatness and orderliness in caring for music, instrument, and equipment 

6. Constant attention to tone qualit}'. 

7. Excellent intonation. 

8. Steady but flexible rhythm. 

9. Well modulated harmonic and melodic blending. 

10. Rapid and accurate reading of everything on the printed page. 

11. Expressive performance guided by suggestions of conductor. 

12. Striving for perfect performance. 

13. Acquaintance with standard music literature. 


II. OBJECTIVES (Social and Personal Ends) 

A. Health Objectives 

1. Developing general health by maintaining good posture, good breathing habits, 
and energy rhythmically controlled. 

2. Developing muscular coordinations by gradually obtaining such control over 
techniques that they are practically automatic and therefore less tiring. 

3. Developing mental health through pleasurable and worthy activities brought to 
successful conclusions, thus producing contented and wholesome emotional re- 
actions. 

B. Creative and Esthetic Objectives 

1. Responding to natural love of tone and rhythm. 

2. Satisfying natural craving for making something beautiful. 

3. Providing opportunity for original creative interpretation. 

4. Stimulating desire to work until something is perfected, thus offering challenges 
to devoted effort. 

* Many, if not most, of the purposes listed below are not restricted to instrumental activities but 
are shared by vocal and other musical activities. See also Appendix I. 
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5. Guiding emotional growth, constantly controlled by the necessity of adequate 
musical performance. 

6. Serving as a means of self-expression both emotionally and intellectually, indi- 
vidually and in groups. 

7. Extending and deepening the appreciation of music through becoming intimately 

acquainted with some good examples of it. 

8. Increasing sympathy for and understanding of the composer’s and conductor’s 
efforts to portray significant mood reactions to important phases of life. 

9. Developing taste both in music and in its performance. 


Social Objectives 

1. Strengthening cooperative feeling by realization of dependence of individual 
contribution upon what others give. 

Developing pride in efforts of others who belong to the same organization or who 
are engaged in similar activities. 

Stimulating responsibility, promptness, and obedience by demonstrating how 
essential they are for the success of the group. 

Increasing readiness to adapt oneself to the group in order to perform the music 
adequately in accordance with directions of the composer and conductor. 
Forming pleasant relationships and friendships with people of similar tastes and 
ambitions. 

Developing self respect and confidence through the power to play acceptably. 
Responding to the natural and legitimate desire to stand well in the opinion of 
others, to "show off.” 

Developing an increasing desire to serve others in school and community widi 
the musical powers fostered by the school. 


2 . 


3. 


D. Leisure Time Objectives 

1. Providing a welcome change from other school activities. 

2. Providing means for self entertainment outside the school. 

3. Providing power to contribute valuably to worthy home membership. 

4. Providing an activity which may constantly expand as power and experience 
grow. 

5. StimulatiRg keener interest in listening to other musical events. 

6. Encouraging membership in small ensembles outside the school with the hope 
that these will long continue as leisure time activities. 


E. Vocational Objectives 

1. Building such skills and playing habits that they may serve for properly qualified 
students as a foundation for later vocational use. 

2. Discovering and developing talent which might otherwise remain latent and in- 
dicating possible uses of this talent, primarily for amateur and only rarely for 
professional uses. 

3. Providing, by experiences in playing and other means, sufficient information 
concerning the demands and rewards of the career of a professional musician 
that, in connection with other guidance, notably unwise choices will be avoided. 

4. Assisting the players to understand the attitude of musicians’ unions toward 
high school organizations and thus aiding in establishing fair cooperation between 
school and professional musicians. 


Although, as was pointed out in a footnote earlier in this chapter, many of 
these purposes are shared hy other aspects of musical activity, it must not be 
overlooked that instrumental study has certain distinctive characteristics. For 
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example, it is so exact in its technical demands that it makes the necessity for 
command over music notation much more evident than vocal music does for 
most students; progress in study is much more definitely marked in instrumen- 
tal study than in vocal; playing an instrument, which is outside the body, is 
much less personal and subjective than singing, in which the singer’s body is 
the instrument; greater independence is required in playing an instrument in 
an ensemble than is usually required in singing as a member of a chorus. 

The above formulation naturally presents a high standard of potential values, 
many of which are not realized in all high schools. In Chapter I we indicated 
three factors which contribute to the success of the high school music program: 
C 1 ) co-operation from parents; (2) support from school administrators; (3) wise 
direction from a music staff provided with adequate equipment. We need now 
to examine these factors with particular reference to the instrumental program. 

Without attempting to indicate the sequence or priority of the factors, since 
these may vary according to the situation, we may list the following four condi- 
tions as being necessary for a good instrumental program: 

1. The support of parents and school administrative officers 

2. Adequate equipment 

3. A sufficient number of qualified students 

4. Capable instructors 

1. Support. “Nothing succeeds like success,” is a slogan frequently invoked 
in relation to item one. Certainly one good means of obtaining support for the 
instrumental program is to present actual performances by a successful organ- 
ization. We might therefore conclude that the way to initiate and maintain 
an instrumental program, is to develop a playing group and thus automatically 
provide for items 1, 2, 3, and 4. This indirect method of approach, this per- 
suading by demonstrating results, is justifiable and frequently necessary in a 
pioneer situation. But so many evidences of accomplishment are now available, 
that long periods of demonstration should no longer be necessary to prove the 
high educational value of a well conducted instrumental program. Endorse- 
ments by leading educators and formulations such as the one presented in this 
chapter are sufficient proof of the values that may be obtained. In every state 
in the Union, there are so many good instrumental programs in operation that 
any interested parent or administrative officer should be able, with slight trouble 
and expense, to visit and inspect the instrumental activities of boys and girls. 

Schools which are contemplating the introduction of an instrumental program 
should use some or all of the following methods of educating the proper au- 
thorities: one or more concerts by visiting high school organizations; a lecture 
report, or newspaper article, concerning the inspection of a school with a good 
instrumental program; publicizing of comments by recognized educational and 
musical authorities; an instrumental “demonstration” presented by the music 
supervisor or someone else who is able to make clear the function of the various 
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instruments, what is involved in playing them, how much they cost, etc. — all of 
this, if possible, being e.xemplified by playing upon the actual instruments 
presentation of a budget for instruction and equipment; some indication of how 
instrumental activities would be fitted into the school and home time of the stu- 
dents; and, finally, what school, home, and community benefits might be ex- 
pected from the instrumental program. 

2. Equi'fnnent. The fact that the instrumental program requires much 
more equipment than the vocal program is both a disadvantage and an advan- 
tage. It is naturally more expensive to buy instruments and stands than it is to 
equip singers with voices — at least the ordinary ones needed for group singing; 
on the other hand the very necessity of this individual equipment for the player 
develops a feeling of uniqueness and individuality which is helpful to the instru- 
mental program. When instruments are provided at the expense of the indi- 
vidual parents, some very unfortunate conditions arise: many pupils are com- 
pletely debarred from playing; children, with considerable sacrifice on the part 
of the parents, may be provided with instruments for which they are not 
adapted; the re.sulting instrumentation may be badly balanced and readjust- 
ments may be difficult if not impossible to make. It is therefore most desirable 
and, in the end, most economical for the school to own a sufficient number and 
variety of instruments so that before the parents are encouraged to buy, their 
child may, with a school-owned instrument, demonstrate the wisdom of his 
having the instrument he, with the advice or at least approval of the instructor, 
has selected. Even the families that are hardest pressed will usually find means 
of providing an instrument for a child who shows interest and ability. (See 
Appendix L.) 

The “instrumental demonstration” which was mentioned in discussing Item 1 
above is an important means of securing support and wise choice, both for ini- 
tiating an organization and for developing one that is already formed. To present 
it adequately is not a simple matter, for it should involve (1) a clear exposition 
of what the needs and possibilities of the organization are; (2) actual demonstra- 
tion on several instruments of what contributions they may make to the group; 
(3) an explanation of what abilities are needed to play tbe different instruments 
and how many of them can advantageously be used; (4) a statement of what 
they cost, and other items which will enlist interest and support. The demon- 
stration should be heard not only by the pupils who may later play the instru- 
ments, but by administrative officers of the school, parents, and public spirited 
citizens. When possible, it should be presented as a general assembly program 
for all the students of the high school, with superintendent, principal, and all 
the teaching staff, as well as parents, private music teachers, and representatives 
of civic organizations such as the Parent-Teacher Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and other service clubs, etc. Out of such a demonstration there 
should come many applicants for admittance to the organization, most of whom 

‘ More will be presented below regarding the Demonstration, when item 2 is discussed. 



Preparing for high school instrumental groups. Fifteen-cent fifes are used 
to discover talent in fourth grade classes of Lorain County, Ohio, schools. 
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Lincoln Junior High School, Framingham, 
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will have fairly clear, although as yet not definitely fixed, ideas as to the kind 
of instrument they would like to play. The adults present should have gained 
a better appreciation of the value of the instrumental program and some of them 
should have thought of ways in which they might help the organization.® 

Many plans have been tried to assure the purchase by the children and their 
parents of desirable instruments at a fair price. Bids for the entire equipment 
are sometimes obtained from several firms, usually in distant cities; the school 
or the instrumental teacher may make arrangements with one house for pur- 
chases over a series of years; the children may he given a list of two or three local 
dealers with whom arrangements have been made for specific instruments at 
fixed prices; players may be told that they may obtain instruments in any way 
that they desire but that the school must pass upon them before they are accepted 
for use in the school organizations; the school may prepare a list of several kinds 
of instruments that are acceptable and indicate what reasonable prices for these 
instruments are. Since there is always the possibility of trouble and even of 
scandal whenever a considerable amount of money is involved, the authors 
strongly recommend that the director of an organization for which the members 
are to buy their own instruments shall have absolutely nothing to do with the 
handling of the money; they further recommend that local music dealers in con- 
ference with the superintendent of schools or someone whom he may delegate 
shall set up a plan which is fair both to the purchasers and the local tax-paying 
merchants; and, finally, they oppose and condemn any plan under which the 
high school teacher of music receives a percentage on instruments purchased by 
his pupils. 

3. Memhershiff. Not all problems of effective membership in the organiza- 
tion have been solved when, by means of the “demonstration" and individual 
conferences or by preceding successful accomplishments of the group, students 
have been interested, instruments adapted to tastes and abilities have been 
selected, and parents, civic organizations, or school administrators have agreed 
to provide the necessary instruments. Arrangements must also be made so that 
it will be both attractive and feasible for the players to devote the time and effort 
necessary for membership in a good organization. This means that the music 
activity must fit into the students’ programs both as to time and credit. Senior 
high school music groups as large as the band and orchestra can seldom meet 
regularly and devote the necessary time to ensemble playing and individual prac- 
tice unless they are scheduled within the school day and unless such academic 
credit is given that the students feel they are not neglecting their required sub- 
jects when they are devoting themselves to music. A large number of high 
schools now permit students to earn, in music, from an eighth to a quarter of the 
total number of credits required for graduation, and most colleges either accept 

^ For a fairly complete statement of the demonstration in relation to the organization and develop- 
ment of a band see Chapter V of the Manual for the Church and Dykema Modern Band Senes (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.). 
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without deficiencies students who have completed an approved high school pro- 
gram, including one which recognizes music on the basis just mentioned; or, 
when the colleges check on the items presented, permit music to appear for one, 
two (the predominating number), three, or four of the fifteen or sixteen high 
school credit units required for college entrance.^ Credit in the high school 
is most equitably calculated on the widely used North Central Association plan 
which stipulates that one unit shall be allotted for the successful completion of a 
subject pursued in class meetings of at least two hundred minutes a week for 
thirty-six weeks, with an equal amount of time devoted to home or individual 
study. Subjects which are pursued entirely in school without outside prepara- 
tion are classed as laboratory courses and receive half the credit granted to those 
which are accompanied by such study. 

There are some educators, including not only general administrators but also 
a few music supervisors and teachers, who approve the plan of having all or a 
large part of the high school music offerings on a non-credit, extra-curricular 
basis. They maintain that credit should be given only for the study of academic 
subjects, and that music, art, athletics, and other similar "extra” subjects should 
be pursued without credit, "just for the pleasure of them.” In some schools stu- 
dents are permitted to earn only a certain number of credits at one time — ^usually 
four — ^but are permitted to take non-credit subjects, such as those just mentioned, 
in addition. By this plan the fixed number of credits is observed, even though 
the students who elect the extra studies have greater demands upon their time, 
strength, and interest than the credits indicate. Advocates of this plan further 
maintain that it is advantageous to the non-credit subject because the pupils 
who elect them do so entirely because of their devotion to these subjects. This 
condition, they add, is peculiarly effective in providing a membership that is 
capable, enthusiastic, devoted, and, hence, regular in its attendance and ap- 
plication. 

But the present trend in school administration does not support these con- 
tentions. It is being increasingly recognized that whether or not the high school 
boy or girl receives credit for an activity, time must be given to it. If it is an 
activity which is vital in education there is no reason why it should not receive 
credit recognition; if it is not vital it should be replaced by something that is. 
A recent report of a special committee of the National Education Association 
describes America as "a democracy strugghng against strangulation” in an eta 
of unemployment, unnecessary ill health, unhappy home life, foolish spending, 
high crime rates, and bad housing. Many of these troubles are dealt with more 
effectively by some of the subjects formerly listed as "extras” than by the older 
academic branches. The interest in these more recent subjects continues and 
increases when they are more thoroughly studied, as they tend to be if granted 
full curriculum status. For these and other reasons, music classes, including in- 
strumental organizations which formerly met before or after school, are more 


* The Wisconsin plan for accrediting orchestra and band work will be presented when, later, these 
organizations are discussed separately. 
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and more being scheduled, with full credit, within the school day. Details as 
to how this is done will be presented in a later chapter on administration, as well 
as in Appendixes A, N, and O. 

4. Instruction. Support, equipment, and students must be welded, directed, 
developed. That is the function of the instructional staff. In fact, as has already 
been indicated, the instructors in addition to their main task of providing the 
right kind of teaching must assume definite responsibility for ensuring adequate 
support, equipment, and students. The qualifications for guiding instrumental 
activities have changed astonishingly in the past quarter of a century. As the in- 
structors of one decade brought about improvements in the instrumental pro- 
gram, demands arose for greater power in the instructional force. Although there 
have been, are now, and probably will be various steps in various school systems 
in the evolution of a strong instrumental teacher or group of teachers, we may 
mention three types of instructors that have in the past frequently formed the 
succession from ordinary to excellent instruction, and are observed in some 
places still. 

(a) The ambitious general music teacher or supervisor whose musical educa- 
tion had been principally vocal with more or less piano playing in addition, has 
usually been the one who introduced instrumental music. She probably had 
succeeded with her glee clubs or choruses in the high school and had felt she 
should have an instrumental group. An orchestra composed of piano and a few 
other instruments, principally violins, often resulted. As this grew, as other in- 
struments about which she knew less made their appearance, and especially, as 
a band was called for, the need for more technical knowledge and skill became 
evident. This apparently necessitated either additional instrumental education 
for the teacher, or the engaging of someone who was definitely prepared for in- 
strumental teaching. But when neither of these alternatives was possible or de- 
sirable, the music teacher, relying upon her general knowledge of her pupils’ in- 
terests and powers, might co-operate with the pupils in learning techniques which 
she had no opportunity to study with a master of them.’ 

(b) Sometimes, especially when there is not a strong general music super- 
visor or teacher, the instrumental activities are undertaken by an instrumental 
instructor, usually one who comes into the school system on a part-time or other 
special basis. This procedure is more frequent in the case of bands, but it is not 
unknown with other groups. A private violin teacher may be asked to start 
an orchestra or a string ensemble in the school; a piano teacher may induce the 
school authorities to offer school piano classes; a retired bandman may agree to 
develop a school band to play at football games: a music dealer or an instrument 
manufacturing firm may agree to start free of charge any instrumental group de- 
sired, provided the members buy their equipment on the installment plan from 

''The writers cite ns one strikinff example the case of a teacher who. although knowing nothing 
about ohoe and bassoon, secured the two instruments and. with the aid of instruction books onl>. 
taught three students on each instrument to play w’ell enough for her orchestral needs. The more 
capable players later had a few* lessons w'lth specialists on the instruments. 




A Section of the Los Angeles All City 
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the co-operating agent. In each case the outside teacher is too frequently some- 
one who is not acquainted ivith the educational ideals v%'hich prevail in the 
school, who does not have a certificate to teach in public high schools, whose 
background is professional rather than educational, whose ideas of teaching are 
based on the way he was taught as an individual, and who, at least in bands, 
favors the military system of discipline. The material used is usually of the 
older tjqie and the methods of teaching are usually formal, with emphasis on iso- 
lated drills. E.x'cept when the instructor has a natural understanding of boys and 
girls and wins their interest and support in spite of an antiquated approach, 
the results obtained are seldom so significant for well-rounded educational de- 
velopment as come from the guidance given by the good general teacher de- 
scribed under the preceding heading. The instrumental activities developed 
under this second procedure tend to remain isolated instead of working into a 
general music program. This unfortunate separating of the phases of music 
instruction mav develop a lack of co-operation between vocal and instrumental 
activities, and may even set band against orchestra, orchestra against chamber 
music, chamber music against soloists! One supervisor or head teacher in the 
high school who has directive or advisory relations to all phases of high school 
music and who is interested in developing the children by whatever means they 
may best be helped, can do much to have all parts of the music program rein- 
force each other. 

(c) We obtain our third tj'pe by developing the general music teacher into 
an instrumentalist, by broadening the professional instrumentalist so that he shall 
have had experience with other aspects of the music program and shall have 
qualified himself in other subjects required for a certificate to teach in the schools, 
or by engaging a teacher who has had the variety of educational instruction and 
experience needed for a well-rounded instrumental instructor. This third type, 
indispensable ultimately for the best instrumental program, recognizes that play- 
ing an instrument is but one part of a broad music education, that there are 
other phases which help make the playing better, and hence that singing, appre- 
ciation, theoretical study, and creative effort should not be forgotten when play- 
ing is undertaken, but should be interwoven with it. Our third type of instruc- 
tor will, therefore, be one who is first of all a capable teacher because he knows 
children and has had his knowledge checked and extended by the findings of 
psychologists. He is one who has had instruction and experience in other aspects 
of music in addition to instrumental, and who can if nece.ssary teach some of 
these other aspects. (Some school systems make a special point of ha\ing the 
instrumental specialist teach some vocal or theory class just as they insist that 
teachers in these other phases shall handle more than one type of class. Ot'cr- 
specialization is as narrowing as over-expansion is distracting.) He is one who 
can play sufficiently well on every type of instrument in the orchestra or band 
so that he understands what the difficulties are and can demonstrate how to over- 
come them. He plays at least one instrument so well that he can nith credit 
appear before the school and the community in a recital and obtain the standing 
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of at least a minor artist. In other words, he is both a teacher and a musician; he 
can teach by both precept and example. 

A review of this chapter, which is to serve as an introduction to the succeed- 
ing six chapters which discuss in detail various phases of the instrumental pro- 
gram, will reveal that the authors are guided by predominantly human consid- 
erations. There is much that is necessarily mechanical, formal, and routine in 
instiumental study and performance. But the musical ends or aims are definitely 
subordinate to the social and personal ends or objectives. Likewise, while all four 
of the conditions discussed are necessary for a good instrumental program, it is 
evident that the final criterion of success must be the making of finer boys and 
girls through the use of instrumental study. In attaining that purpose the capable 
and devoted instructor must bear the major share of the responsibility. 


South High Band, 1938, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. To prepare yourself for the more detailed discussions of the succeeding chapters, 
tabulate under the headings of the next six chapters the musical offerings of several high 
schools in different types of communities. This information may be obtained from your 
own experience, from talking with other students of music education, and from consulting 
such printed courses of study as are available. CSee also Appendix A.) 

2. In the light of your own observations does the formulation of the educational 
possibilities of instrumental study seem to you warranted by the actual results obtained? 

"The Yearbooii may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

’The Proceedings may be secured from the Music Teacher's National Association, 217 Dalzell 
Avenue, Ben Avon, Penn. 
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3. Was the grouping of the 43 items under attris and objectives under a few large 
headings helpful to you"? Would you have preferred a much briefer statement^ Try your 
hand at emood^ng in a few sentences — not more than ten — the advantages of instru- 
mental study which you might, when asking for a larger instrumental program, present to 
a hoard of education. 

4. Pithy phrases or sentences from forceful speakers or writers are oftentimes very 
effective in reinforcing an address. Many teachers find the making of a scrap book very 
useful as a reference source. From this chapter or from other reading, select five quota- 
tions which you think you might sometime utilize in an address on instrumental music. 

5. If after you had given the talk suggested in question 3, you were asked to make'a 
comparison between the values of vocal and instnimenla] study in the school, what would 
be the chief items in your rcply^ 

6. In your opinion is the four-fold statement of conditions necessary for a good in- 
strumental program an adequate one? Would you combine any of the items or add any 
new ones^ Are all of them equally essential? Which one might be omitted for a time, 
even though it must eventually be included? 

7. Gather such data as you can on various plans for providing instruments and equip- 
ment for instrumental groups. Then, with some specific school in mind which needs to 
have an instrumental program initiated or expanded, outline the means you would advo- 
cate for use in that particulaz situation. 

8. Describe and, if possible, actually present with several instruments an ^'insttu- 
mental demonstration" which you would like to have in a junior or senior high school 
either in starting an instrumental program or in renewing interest at the beginning of or 
end of each year. If you cannot play all the necessary instruments, ask a "specialist" to 
assist you. 

9. Unless you have completely solved the problem as to whether all instrumental 
activity in the high school should he on a credit basis, it might be worth while to have a 
debate by four students on this subject. There ate still a large number of schools in which 
much of the instrumental music is carried on outside the school day and without credit 

10. What do you think of the idea of requiring teachers of one aspect of music to 
have at least one class in quite a different aspect, even when there is a sufficiently large 
staff to make this unnecessary’^ Is it a good or a poor plan to have the band, the orchestra, 
a glee club or a chorus directed by a musiotl tocher whose main work is in an academic 
fidd such as chemistry, history, or English? 


The Band, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana, 




Senior High School Band, Belmont, Massachusetts. 
Developed in three years. 


XI 

The High School Band 

W E may well begin our discussion of specific forms of musical activities with 
the hand, because although later than the orchestra in attaining a position 
of importance in the high school music program, it today probably interests more 
students than any other musical organization. .Bands and orchestras serve dif- 
ferent purposes, make different demands, and develop different advocates. Both 
ate certainly valuable in the high school program. Consequently it is sometimes 
difficult, when it is not desirable or feasible to have both, to decide which should 
be started first or which is to be continued if both are already in existence. While 
the orchestra has always utilized both boys and girls on practically an even 
footing, it is only recently that girls have been admitted to full membership 
in the band. 

The band is a lustier organization than the orchestra if for no other reason 
than that it produces more tone. It is more spectacular, more often in the 
public eye. Until recently it played simpler and more predominantly rhythmic 
music. Even today, when a number of organizations are striving devotedly to be 
worthy of the name of Symphonic Band, compositions suitable for such ambi- 
tious groups are relatively few, in comparison with the wealth of material avail- 
able for orchestra. But each year more good numbers especially written for band 
are being made available and eventually there will be a fine band library. 

[ 140 ] 
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The band makes such a strong appeal to youth, ^ it can contribute so much 
to tlic life of a community, it can he developed into a creditable organization so 
much more quickly than is possible in the case of an orchestra, and it is so valu- 
able in producing good wind players for the orchestra, that we shall discuss it 
before we take up the orchestra. 

Whether the high school band is a new organization or a continuation of a 
preceding organization, there will always be problems of building or expanding 
the group. These problems, while related, are sufficiently different to require 
separate discussion. 


I. Building A New Band in the High School 

It is entirely possible to start a band in the high school in either the ninth 
or the tenth grade and to develop it into a creditable group in two or three years. 
To accomplish this there must be, (fl) intelligent support by the student body, 
parents, school administrative officers, board of education, and public; (b) prom- 
ising players; (c) suitable instruments in proper number and variety; (d) ade- 
quate music and other material; (e) a sufficient amount of available time for re- 
hearsals; (f) a satisfactory place for rehearsal; and (g), especially, capable and 
enthusiastic instruction and guidance. We shall touch briefly on each of these 
items. 

Understanding and appreciation of the many benefits accruing from a 
good band will do much to aid in the formation and continuance of this organ- 
ization. The band should be both a result and a cause of this appreciation. 
Before a band is organized, the music supervisor, through conversations 
with students, parents, business men, sendee clubs, and school officials,- by news- 
paper articles, possibly by formal addresses accompanied by the playing of a 
band from a neighboring community, should have created enough interest so 
that actual plans for forming a band shall come as the result of a "public de- 
mand.” If this demand also carries with it assurance of moral and financial sup- 
port the success of the undertaking is much more probable. Service clubs may 
supply funds for providing certain large and expensive instruments which indi- 
vidual parents would seldom feel justified in buying. A mothers’ organization. 
Friends of the Band, may furnish the material and make uniforms. Boosters’ 
clubs may assist with transportation when out of town concerts are given. Ad- 
ministrative officers of the school will, of course, be involved in all these under- 
takings, even if the funds are not supplied directly by the school board. As soon 

^ See Appendix 1 for statcmeiitb niiidc hy hi^h '•chuol btudeiits as to uhat hand work meant to 
them. 

^ For a dibcussion of the Hand Iiibtrumcnt Demonbtration, which may be used both for buMcline a 
new hand and contiiuiing; an existiite^ hand, ^ec 3a below . For a ^tirniilatini? account of how two 
mothers obtained adequate recognition for music in the prouram of u private high school see "Music 
and The School Board” by Barbara Rex in the October 1940 issue of The AlUintu Monthly. 
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as the band is able to perform adequately, it should appear both in and outside 
the school as frequently as is consistent with a well-balanced educational pro- 
gram for the members. The band is supported by the community and it should 
make returns to the community both through its individual members and through 
the organization as a whole.® 

(b") By the phrase "promising players” we do not mean necessarily excep- 
tionally bright boys and gills, but rather the usual run of students who are given 
a fair chance to learn to play. The different band instruments call for varying 
degrees of skill and personal qualities; in geneial it may be said that there is a 
band instrument suited for practically every boy and girl. But time and favorable 
conditions are essential for the development of individual skill and ensemble ad- 
justment. Interest and support of the group mentioned under above, must 
he reinforced by interest and support from the school administrators so that the 
hand has a "place in the sun” in which it can form and develop without too 
many hindrances. Recognition of its peculiar educational values, such as are 
presented in the preceding chapter, should result in program adjustments, hous- 
ing facilities, credit recognition, and opportunities for performance which arc 
consistent with its relative place in the entire program of the school. This will 
include consideration of the fact that the band is not necessarily a competitor 
against other activities hut is supplementary to them; that, for example, a boy 
may desire to belong to both the band and the basketball team, that a girl may be 
interested both in the band and the debating team; and that, except in schools 
with an abundance of musical students, some of the players may be members of 
both band and orchestra. To state it in another manner, elective subjects or 
activities in the high school instead of being all scheduled at the same time — as 
frequently happens — should be grouped in at least two divisions so that students 
may have more than a single choice. We return to this question of time under 
(e) below. 

Cc) The fact that the band is designed primarily for outdoor rather than 
indoor playing has a controlling influence upon the instrumentation of the 
organization. The music must be made on instruments which are easily trans- 
ported. Consequently the piano, which, as we shall see when we discuss the 
orchestra, may be both a blessing and a curse, is automatically debarred from the 
band. Its readiness to fill in for any missing instrument * must be dispensed with, 
and single voiced instruments must be supplied to produce the necessary tone. 
A band, in other words, must from the very first be a comparatively well-balanced 
and self-sufficient organization. There must be solid four-part harmony in the 
middle register, with extensions or doublings above and below; there must be a 
pronounced battery to emphasize the rhythm; and there must be at least a few 
instruments whose chief function is to add tonal contrast to the fundamental 

* For discussion of free and tuition instrumental classes see M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1934, pp. 
193-198. See also Appendixes F, H, and L. 

* This hlling-in by the piano is utilized In some band series by stimulating band players to practice 
their parts at homo, with piano accompaniment. 
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Structure. In pioneer situations substitutions will sometimes have to be made 
for necessary instruments but these should be considered as temporary make- 
shifts. 

Obtaining this necessary variety of instruments, with a number of them mul- 
tiplied for tonal balance, is seldom if ever possible entirely through purchases 
made by individual parents. Many of the instruments are so specialized, so 
bulky, so expensive, or so lacking in possibilities for solo or home use that parents 
are, and should be, reluctant to select andj>urchase them for their children, at 
least until it is evident that this is wise because of the particular talent of some 
child or for some other special reason. Parents are usually willing to buy a comet, 
a snare dmm, a clarinet, a flute, a baritone, a trombone, a saxophone, or even a 
French horn long before they will put money into an oboe, a piccolo, a bassoon, 
an alto clarinet, a mellophone,'' an E-flat or BB-flat bass or sousaphone, or most 
of the percussion instmments. But without practically all of these instruments 
a good band is impossible. Consequently the rare and bulkier instruments must 
be supplied either by the school or by some agency other than the individual 
parent. (See Appendix L.) 

Typical of the standard of a varied instmmentation maintained by leading 
musical educators is the following quotation from the specifications laid down 
by the University of Wisconsin in its plan of recognizing, for university entrance, 
credits gained in high school band : 

Band (elective), laboratory iyfe, pve 'periods per -week, Vi unit. 

A student cannot get entrance credit for both band and orchestra taken at the 
same time. 

The following minimum instrumentation is necessary for accredited bands: 

6 B-flat clarinets 4 comets or trumpets 2 French horns 

1 flute and piccolo 1 baritone 2 tubas (1 E-flat, 1 BB-flat) 

1 oboe 2 trombones 2 percussion 

1 bassoon 

Instruments are added in the following order: 2 or more B-flat clarinets, 2 French 
horns, 1 trombone, 1 E-flat alto clarinet, 1 bass clarinet, 1 small E-flat clarinet, 4 Saxo- 
phones (B-flat Soprano, E-flat Alto, B-flat Tenor, B-flat Baritone). 


In school music competition-festivals as arranged by the National School 
Band Association,® the instrumentation of the large band (90 players being the 
prescribed limit) is judged by the following: 


* One prominent band director, who rend this chapter In proof, commented, “I am not sure 1 
would list the mellophone since it is such a poor Instrument and its use is to be discouraged in all 
bands.* ** 

* The complete booklet costing fifty cents and containing rules, music lists, and general information 
is published each year through the offices of the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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Standard Instrumentation for Symphonic Band 


5 flutes COne or two interchangeable 
with piccolo). 

2 E-flat clarinets. CTwo E-flat clarinets 
may he replaced hy two additional C 
or E-flat flutes, or one E-flat clarinet 
and one or more C or E-flat flutes.) 

24 or more B-flat clarinets. 

2 alto clarinets. 

2 bass clarinets. 

2 or more oboes. (One doubling Eng- 
lish bom when called £or in score.) 

2 or more bassoons. 

5 saxophones. (Soprano, alto or two 
altos, tenor, baritone and bass. Large 
Bands may double this number.) 


4 01 more B-flat comets. 

2 or more B-flat trumpets. 

2 Fluegelhoms. 

4 to 8 French horns. 

4 to 6 trombones. 

2 to 4 baritones. 

2 E-flat tubas. 

4 BB-flat tubas. 

2 string basses. 

1 harp (if available and called for in 
score). 

1 set of timpani. 

3 other percussion. 

Total 75 or more players. 


(i) Instruments to be effectite must be supplemented by certain material 
furnished by the school. Abundant music," carefully preserved by being kept in 
folios and conv'eniently filed and cataloged is much more economical for advance- 
ment in music reading and preparing of varied programs than a limited amount 
of material purchased and retained by the players.'* Good solid wooden or iron 
non-collapsible stands are greatly to be preferred for use in the school although 
the players may well be expected to provide their own collapsible stands for 
events away from the school. Uniforms are most desirable, if not actually essen- 
tial for parade and concert purposes. Although some part of them, such as 
sweaters, may become the permanent possession of the players, the more dis- 
tinctive material should belong to the school, for, with repairs and additions, it 
may be used for several seasons." At the end of each school year (spring and 
summer) all uniforms should be professionally cleaned and stored until the 
band’s first public appearance in the fall. Providing, replacing, cleaning, and 
storing of uniforms is frequently taken over by a parents’ or citizens’ organiza- 
tion without expense to the school. A standard B-flat tuning bar and a metro- 
nome should also be provided by the school. 

(e) While a daily period for band rehearsal is justifiable in view of the great 
educational, social, vocational, and community values of a well conducted or- 
ganization, and is profitably used by many strong band groups, this does not 
always mean that each player has to reserve five periods a week for band. Two, 

In tile Non ember 1936 i&sue of The School .Mu%ictaH, dn article about the band in Fort Stockton, 
Texas (population between three and four thousand) states that, in the rehearsal room of the special 
hi^h school hand building (see illustration on page 433), "Musk, shehes evtending to the ceiline 
provide ample space for the two thousand dollar music librar>.*’ 

^ We present in Appendix J a bihlio^iraphy of Contest Numbers which is typical of the wealth 
of material now available. 

* Some schools provide the players, boys and girls, with caps and capes only, and ask the players 
to wear clothing of a dark or neutral color that will go well with these distinguishing articles. (See 
Appendixes G and H.) 
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or possibly in special cases, three, rehearsals of the full group may suffice if the 
other periods are well utilized for rehearsal by special sections — brass, one day; 
woodwind another day; and percussion or special instruments or soloists on the 
remaining day. By this arrangement most of the players are required to he 
present only three times a week. The instruction may be given by the leader 
alone or by assistants on various instruments, ranging from professionals, if these 
are available, to the Brst-chair players of the organization. 

The particular daily hour in the program assigned to band will depend on 
many factors — the total school day, the distances pupils come to school, the re- 
lation of the band to the orchestra as regards credit and membership, the size of 
the music staff, the place assigned to music in the entire school set-up, available 
rehearsal places, etc.^* When possible, the first hour of the school day, even 
the period before the one when most of the classes assemble, is to be preferred 
because it starts the day excellently and usually most easily avoids conflicts with 
other subjects. Somewhat less desirable is the noon period and probably least 
desirable is the period at or after the close of the school day. 

In addition to the meetings of the full band, two or, preferably, more times 
a week, and of section instruction once a week, there should be, if possible, some 
individual instruction even if it be but for 15 minutes a month. In that brief 
period matters which need special adjustment usually appear much more quickly 
than in any group meeting.^^ 

In some schools, participation in both the band and the orchestra during the 
same year is discouraged by refusing double credit. This ruling frequently re- 
sults, when adequate teaching force and suitable quarters are available, in having 
both organizations scheduled at the same hour. In defense of this procedure the 
principal often maintains that double membership results either in undue de- 
mands upon a few talented players, usually with less interest in one organiza- 
tion than in the other, or the reduction of the number of times each organiza- 
tion meets each week, thus lowering the quality of the work done and hence the 
value of the membership. The band or orchestra director, or directors, on the 
other hand, will usually maintain that by this ruling one or both of the organ- 
izations will be weakened musically and some of the more talented and interested 
players will be deprived of essential practice and experience. The directors main- 
tain that while for secondary instruments and the more popular principal in- 
struments, it is possible to have enough players so that there need be no dupli- 
cation of the leaders of the sections in the two organizations, it is very difficult 
to get enough players of the rarer instruments such as horns, oboes, and bassoons 
to avoid some duplication in the two organizations. Moreover, taking a strik- 
ingly different point of view, they state that competent performers on one instru- 
ment frequently desire to learn something about another instrument and. hence. 

See Ludwig, W. F., "The Drummer — ^The Forgotten Member of the School Band," M.E.N.C. 
Yearbook for 1935, p. 277. 

See Swift, F. F., "Instrumental Music in School Time." M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1937, p. 313. 

See Williams, A. L., "Trends in Instrumental Class Instruction," M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1935, 

P. 256. 
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like to play their main instrument in one organization and a difFerent one in an- 
other organization. The justice of these claims has sometimes resulted in a modi- 
fication of the strict ruling and has permitted some shifting of players. There is 
a strong tendency on the part of genera! educators, however, to encourage in- 
creased numbers of players so that duplication or playing of two instruments may 
be reduced to a minimum and the musicians thus given time to pursue a broad 
program of studies in addition to their music. Questions of this kind should be 
carefully considered in a joint conference by the general administrative officers 
and the music instructors before the rehearsal hours of the band and orchestra 
are set and the programs of individual students are made up. In the end, as has 
been stated before, the deciding factor must be the best education possible of the 
pupils involved. 

Cf) Satisfactory housing for rehearsals implies not only a gathering place for 
the band in which it may play advantageously — as to blending of tone, ability 
to see the director, and avoidance of undue disturbance to other school groups — 
but one to which the materials for the rehearsals may quickly be brought. If the 
room is not one in which stands and chairs may remain set up, there should be 
space in or near the room where they may be left until the next organization 
needs them. In adjoining rooms or cabinets there should be storage space for 
instruments, especially the larger ones, and for uniforms and music. It is desir- 
able to have, as we shall indicate in our chapter on room plans, an office for the 
instrumental staff which shall be near the main rehearsal room, small practice 
rooms and various storage places, and which, if possible, shall command a view of 
the entire set-up. It is unfortunate that band rehearsals often must be held in an 
auditorium which is used for many other purposes. The resulting program con- 
flicts, the disturbance of other classes, the constant moving of equipment with 
the inevitable consequent breakage and loss — all these are a serious handicap in 
the attempt to make the band a co-operating and welcome educational factor in 
the school program. If the music department, especially the instrumental sec- 
tion, can be provided with a special building, a separate wing, or a portion of 
the top floor of the school, everybody will be able to work more effectively. (See 
building plans on pages 414-433.) 

Cg) The broad and dignified educational program for the band which has 
been set forth thus far is based on the supposition that the instructor assigned to 
carry it out has adequate qualifications for this important work. He must be 
musician, teacher, counselor, and administrator combined. He must play at least 
two instruments of the band well and must understand the problems connected 
with all the other instruments sufficiently well to git e help at least to beginners. 
He must know the modern teaching books for band, which stress early participa- 
tion in the playing of pieces with the resulting motivation for technical study 

^ Several recent building plans reject the tpecial instrument room as wasteful because of the 
inevitable crowding and substitute for it a number of recesses built into unusually wide walls or 
partitions which surround the rehearsal room and which are all easily accessible simultaneously. (Sec 
picture of rehearsal room of Springfield, Mo. orchestra, page 435.) 
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which grows out of these numbers, and he must have sufficient acquaintance 
with the great variety of material which may be used for the pep band, the march- 
ing band, the popular concert band, and, finally, it is to be hoped, the sym- 
phonic band. His various duties will call for instruction not only in the playing 
of the instruments, in the deportment of the players at rehearsals and concerts, 
but also in parading and maneuvering in more or less intricate patterns on the 
march and on the field. 

The marching and maneuvering of the band is of course carried out through 
directions given by the drum major. Most of these should be in accord with army 
routine, and candidates for the position of drum major should if possible be in- 
structed by someone who has had military experience. Good carriage and precise 
movements in normal tactics are much more desirable and educational than in- 
volved formations. The baton technique for display and for the purely musical 
commands may to a large extent be Irft to the more ingenious drum major can- 
didates to work out for themselves. 

The minimum movements which the band must learn to execute precisely 
involve start marching, stop marching (halt), left turn, right turn, counter march, 
start playing, and stop playing. While at rest, the group must be able to guide 
right, to cover off, and to stand at attention and stand at rest.^* 

The band director must confer with pupils and parents regarding the selec- 
tion of an instrument and, often, for its purchase. He must advise pupils re- 
garding avocational or vocational careers in music and must be able to lay 
out a practical and attractive program which will bring about the desired status. 
He must have business and administrative ability to supervise or, if absolutely 
essential in emergencies, to handle efficiendy comparatively large sums of money 
involved in concerts and purchases of instruments and equipment. All such 
matters must be taken care of in a manner to maintain the respect of students, 
parents, citizens, and school administrators. Moreover, all these qualities of 
leadership must be present not only in the well developed school system but also. 


In the bibliography, helpful books on the marching band are listed and reference may here be made 
to articles in Yearbooks of Music Educators National Conference, Vol. for 1931, p. 184, and for 1934, 
p. 188. 

We present also the following section from the 1938 Competition - Festivals Bulletin of the 
National School Band Association. 


MARCHING COMPETITION 

As one of the very important functions of a band is parade or marching work, the National School 
Band Association will sponsor a Marching Competition in connection with the Regional Competitions, 
in order to raise the standard of the marching done by the high school bands. 

The required movements for the marching competitions are as follows: 1. Forward march — while 
playing and while not playing; 2. Halt — while playing (continue to play after the halt) and while 
not playing; 3. Column right — while playing; 4. Column left — while playing; 5. Countermardi— 
while playing; 6. Diminish front— while playing; 7. Increase front — while playing; 8. Choice of 
right oblique, left oblique, column half right or column half left — while playing; 9. Start playing and 
cease playing— while marching. 

Movements 3, 4, 5, and 8 to be executed with an interval of not less than two paces (60 
inches), measured from center of the position to center of next. 
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even if in a lesser degree, in the case of a small organization in a small high 
school. In fact the smaller the staff the greater the number of functions which 
must he combined in one individual instructor. 


II. Continuing an Existing Band 

AH beginnings may be difficult, as the proverb says, but beginnings are 
usually more challenging than “continuings,” if this coined parallel word be 
permissible. There are advantages in having the remnants of a hand which 
was formed in a preceding year, but the enthusiasm for an untried venture is 
lacking unless some new element can be provided. The teacher who is to suc- 
ceed in carrying forward into the next year what remains of a previous organ- 
ization must both overcome the disadvantages of not inaugurating the band and 
utilize the advantages of having a group already started. We shall examine these 
two angles briefly. 

(«) A continued band needs reinforcing, especially at the beginning of 
the year. The discovering of new players is frequently sufficient reason for hav- 
ing an instrumental demonstration at an assembly period very early in the fall, 
or late in spring if the band is to continue playing during the summer months. 
These new players may be recruited from students who have just entered the 
school, but also very often, from students who have been in the school a year 
or more. They may already have heard a demonstration but may not have 
been, for some reason, sufficiently moved by it to join the band A second dem- 
onstration, stressing the accomplishments of the band during the preceding year, 
may lead them now to apply for membership In addition to this immediate pur- 
pose, the demonstration may serve from year to year as an excellent instrumental 
appreciation lesson for the many listeners, — student, faculty, citizens — who aie 
not directly interested in playing on instiuments but who are all indirectly, at 
least, to be considered as supporters of the band. Consequentlv, in addition to 
demonstrating what the requirements are for playing the \arious instruments, 
the instructor should point out what each instrument contributes to the hand 
ensemble in tonal or rhythmic quality.'’’ 

(b) Some effect of freshness, of beginning, with its resultant enthusiasm for 
a new organization, will be produced by the readjusted membership — recent re 
emits, rearrangement of "chairs” due to graduation of some of the members and 
rapid development of old members who have improved greatly during the sum- 
mer, and, finally, the installation of the officers for the year, who should be de- 
sirous of making the season show an advance ovei previous accomplishments. 

For a much more complete discussion of the Rand Demonstration, with a wealth of practical 
suggestions, see Chapter V of the Manual for the Church and Dykema Modern Band Traintna Series, 
C. C Birchard fc Co , Boston 
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All such additions and changes should be capitalized by being definitely an- 
nounced and possibly even accompanied by some formal ceremony. 

(c) Likewise, changes or expansions in the equipment and material to be 
used during the year should be brought to the attention of the band. Different 
or new instruments provided by the school or individuals, should be shown, 
demonstrated, and briefly discussed. Names of comjjositions to be studied and 
programs contemplated should be announced, at least in part, to the members 
at the opening of the year. It is wise to have a three-year cycle of compositions 
for established bands so that different music is studied each season — this to in- 
clude not only the principal numbers such as the test pieces to be used in state 
and national contests (a combined list of these is printed in Appendix J) but 
also the “warm-up” numbers such as marches. For football rallies and games the 
well known school songs will probably be retained from year to year unless 
something better can be found. 

(d) All these various items — new members, new officers, new distribution 
of players, new instruments, new material — should be utilized to build up a 
feeling of a new program. This may mean more concerts at home or in neigh- 
boring communities, a better schedule of rehearsals, a higher standard of per- 
formance, the developing of greater individual skill through the formation of 
small ensemble groups, more attention to individual instruction, or any other 
means which will capitalize the interest in doing something different or better 
than was accomplished formerly. The instructor who keeps himself responsive 
to the changing desires of youth and who conceives of each year as a challenging 
opportunity for the particular group of students involved and, finally, who sees 
his work as a cycle of activities in which, every three or four years, the personnel 
is completely changed, will find that he can give great variety to the activities 
from year to year. Let it not be forgotten that this variety is to be utilized not 
merely for the sake of novelty, but as a powerful means for arousing that in- 
terest which is the best incentive to a high type of study and accomplishment. 

The four preceding topics are intended to suggest means by which the appeal 
to newness may be utilized. The six which follow stress values based upon con- 
tinuing established groups. 

(c) While there will always be some new possibilities in students who have 
not yet entered upon instrumental study, the main sources of replacement in the 
high school band will be those children who have started playing while in the 
grades. The director should know just what he may expect from the children 
who enter the high school from his own school system. This may best be accom- 
plished by making a survey twice a year of the instrumental activity from Grade 
III through the high school. Information should be collected on the following 
points: how many children are studying instruments either privately or in school 
classes (the only way of insuring strong organizations later on); what instrument 
or instruments a child plays; who owns the instruments; whether or not the 
player is merely taking lessons or is also a member of an organization in or 
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out of the school; and, finally, as far as possible, what progress he has made.'” 
With this information before him, the high school director with the cooperation 
of the music teachers in the grades, should be able to simplify greatly the mat- 
ter of replacements in the high school band and also strengthen music in the 
grades by increasing the number and variety of instruments. 

(f) Capable high school band members who remain in school may be util- 
ized as assistants and heads of sections. By this means desirable routine can 
quickly be taught to newcomers with great profit to the entire organization, in- 
cluding the older members. Some of them should be utilized as librarians and 
their services enlisted during the summer vacation to get the music in shape for 
the new season and to repair and file the music of the preceding season. Some 
of the players who are selected as section heads may be given responsibilities in 
connection with small group rehearsals. Many of the capable members of the 
preceding band, especially those who are looking forward to music as a profes- 
sion, should be encouraged to take up a second instrument, preferably one of a 
different family. Occasionally when the school program permits, these players 
may be encouraged to play in both the band and the orchestra but for all except 
a few special students, as was pointed out earlier in this chapter, this procedure 
is at least questionable. It may be good for organizations which are struggling 
to establish themselves on a high level of performance but, for most children, 
membership in two organizations makes undue demands on effort and time. 
While playing a string instrument in the one and a wind instrument in the 
other organization would he a desirable experience, most children would better 
content themselves with playing during different portions of the year two 
sharply contrasted instruments in one organization — or, better yet, let such a 
pupil play in a small ensemble. Moreover, any band or orchestra instrument 
combined with piano will usually be found to be both interesting and valuable. 

(g) Although we shall devote a special chapter to the subject of small en- 
semble groups, they should be mentioned here because they are a valuable means 
of developing an established band. Playing in small groups should be encour- 
aged not only with the more capable performers, but with every member of the 
band. When feasible, an occasional rehearsal period may be devoted to divid- 
ing the entire band into small groups which meet in various niches of the school 
for ensemble playing. Band members who are already formed into established 
ensembles may be delegated to direct the playing of the less capable groups, but 
in general the players should learn to carry on their work in the spirit of 
chamber organizations, that is to say, they should direct themselves. The music 
played by these subdivisions of the band should be largely, if not entirely, sec- 
tions of the regular repertory which lend themselves to small group play- 
ing. Special chamber music groups, which may develop from these small groups, 
will be discussed in Chapter XIII. 

For a more complete diicussion of tbii together with two sample charts, see articles on 

“Efirollinent Surveys as an Aid to the Instrumental Music Teacher** by A. D. Lekvold and W. B. 
Hitchner in the M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1937, pp. 297-300, 
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These groups are similar to sectional rehearsals but differ from them in that 
instead of having all the players which comprise one section of the band, there 
are in each group only a few instruments, possibly only one from each of several 
sections. For the sectional rehearsals some schools in or near large cities provide 
specialists as instructors who serve as part-time assistants to the director. 

(h) The presence of former members in the groups will enable the director 
to carry along all rehearsals, both full and sectional, at a steadier pace than is 
possible with a new group. When a composition is first taken up it should be 
played as a whole, without stops for errors. From the very first, there should be 
at least a modicum of feeling for phrasing and interpretation, of responding to 
variations in tempo and dynamics marked in the music or indicated by the con- 
ductor. A few capable leaders scattered throughout the band, who respond to the 
conductor sympathetically, will aid greatly in spreading this spirit of complete 
playing at all times. These same players should help new members adjust them- 
selves to the morale of the interested group during those periods of drilling upon 
difficult passages when only a part of the band is playing and the rest refrain 
from disturbances which would retard progress. The tried players, in other 
words, must help socialize the rehearsal, and thus unify the group. 

(i) The rehearsal periods may be made more interesting and the playing 
more effective if the director constantly keeps in mind the fact that the players 
are surrounded by a multitude of opportunities for developing their apprecia- 
tion and listening abilities. While the variety of pieces played and the in- 
equalities in musical powers of the band members make it impossible and un- 
desirable to have a formal scheme of ear training, much can be done by inci- 
dental references to what is happening. Securing purity and balance of tone, 
which is the foundation of all good band playing, is largely a matter of devel- 
oping keen listening. Bringing out the melodic line of one group of instru- 
ments while subduing another is much more effectively done if the players real- 
ize that this is not mere mechanical following of dynamic marks, but is a means 
of achieving an interpretation. The correcting of a misprint or the emphasizing 
of one tone in a chord more than another is frequently clarified by calling atten- 
tion to the harmonic structure. A tricky rhythmic pattern in one part, considered 
by itself, is frequently simplified by relating it to wbat is being played in another 
part. 

Supplementing this idea of using the band rehearsal not merely to lead the 
players to produce a series of individual tones which make a good show at a 
concert but which leave with the players little more than a consciousness that 
they have played their part, instead of a feeling of delight in the well-knit 
musical whole which has been built up, we call attention to the increasing use 
of recorded music as an aid to better rehearsing. In many schools the equipment 
for the band room includes not only a phonograph (frequently combined with a 
radio) from which the students can hear good performances of the numbers 
which they are about to study or which they have already begun, but also re- 
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cording machines into which the hand plays from time to time so that records 
of their own performance can he played back to them for careful analysis. An 
experienced supervisor of instrumental music ''' has so well summarized the 
values of this type of recorded music that we quote him verbatim: 

Experience has shown that, through the use of carefully selected recordings, cer- 
tain values fundamental in teaching instrumental music are more definitely established 
and skills more quickly acquired, with a consequent reduction of the time required for 
drill. Some of these values are: improvement of metrical and phrase rhythm; im- 
provement in pitch concepts, both unisonal and harmonic in relationship; more com- 
plete feeling for the mood and spirit of the composition; acquisition of restraint and 
recognition of the need for developing reserve in approaching climaxes, with conse- 
quent discrimination in the judicious use of dynamic resources; finer sense of har- 
monic balance, with artistic evaluation of important and secondary parts in relation to 
melody and accompaniment — in fact, all elements of artistic interpretation; and finally, 
conducting and playing techniques which are necessary for adequate performance. Ex- 
cellent recordings afford a resource for studying fine examples of the art at leisure, 
with repetition at will, in combination with the score, which is invaluable to the 
teacher or the student. 

It is evident that the validity of the above paragraph rests upon the use of 
recordings of not only the particular pieces, but, if possible, the exact arrange- 
ment which the band is studying. It is very probable that, within the next few 
years, co-operation between the publishers of band music and the manufacturers 
of phonograph records will make more of this type of material available. Un- 
doubtedly this would result in not only better playing but heightened apprecia- 
tion and keener listening. 

We should consider another distinct advantage of carrying over from the 
previous year a good nucleus of a band — ^its availability for early and frequent 
performances. Nothing is more welcome at the opening school assembly than a 
short program by the band. School officials, the student body, and the players are 
all inspired and united by it. This same effect can be produced again and again 
throughout the year provided the material is appropriate to the occasion and is 
well played. To bring this about there must be adequate time for rehearsals and 
a good library of varied material. There is a close relationship between these 
frequent successful appearances, and the allotment of time for rehearsals. A daily 
rehearsal period seems reasonable to the administrative officers if the band 
notably contributes to the morale of the school. Parents who see their children 
eager to play and growing in power will support the plan of giving a generous 
allotment of time to the band. Players who know they are to perform soon for 
an audience are impelled to work more steadily and more intensively. 

But the conductor of a band must realize that unless each performance is a 
creditable one, all the advantages mentioned above will gradually be dissipated. 
The hand should appear only when it can "make good.” This means that the 

^^Ruddick, J. L., “The Iht of Recordings in Teaching Instrumental Music.” M.E.N” C. Yearbook 
for 1938, p. 298. 
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director must be able to judge of the powers of his players under the stress 
of public performance He must be able to sense what will please his audiences 
— always remembering that good performance will render palatable a much 
higher grade of music than will pass muster with mediocre performance. He 
must remember that while both novelty and appropriateness inctcase apprecia- 
tion, noble music, adequately performed, fits into almost any program Never- 
theless, the band library should contain material of wide scope— compositions of 
various degrees of difficulty, of many types of appeal, of suitableness for sea- 
sonal, festival, and commemorative occasions, and with many different kinds of 
instrumentation from full band down through various ensembles, to solos for prac- 
tically every instrument. All of this material the conductor must know inti- 
mately — from having studied, conducted, and, if possible, from having actually 
played it. 

Finally, we repeat and expand somewhat the statement that there should be 
a definite relation between the quality of the playing done by the band and the 
amount of time allotted to it for rehearsals When the band serves as a means of 
developing appreciation of good music, not only for the players hut tor the 
student body as a whole, it deserves consideration not merely on the basis of 
what it contributes to the education of its members but also for what it con- 
tributes to the development of taste and standards for the school and the commu- 
nity. For a certain type of morale almost any kind of snappy, showy, noisy band 
music will do fairly well, but for the morale which includes consideration for 
beauty and fineness in other than physical matters, only good music well played 
will suffice. When there is assurance that such will be the contribution of the 
band, the band master has good reason for asking and receiving liberal time 
in the program For such an organization a generous daily rehearsal period is 
not too much. 


Port Washington, New York, High School Band. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If you were initiating an instrumental program in a high school and could organ- 
ize either a band or an orchestra but not both, which would you choose? If you came into 
a school system which already had a good band and a good orchestra, but which was 
obliged to drop one or the other from the program which would you recommend dropping? 

2. Are all the fourteen points mentioned by the students in Appendix I included in 
the 43 items listed in Chapter X? Check your answer by trying to assign each of the four- 
teen to one or more of the headings in Chapter X. What significant likenesses and differ- 
ences do you find in comparing the two lists? 

3. So many items are discussed in this chapter that it is difficult to see them in rela- 
tion to each other and to the general topic unless the outline of the chapter is fairly clearly 
grasped. After making such an outline consider such questions as the following; Do the 
two large subdivisions adequately embrace all the material? Do the seven subheadings under 
the one and the ten under the other adequately present all material on the high school 
which you think should appear in a general text? Are the appendixes supplementing this 
chapter desirable and helpful? Do you find in the additional readings you have consulted 
material which you think should have been included in this chapter? Do the many pictures 
of bands scattered throughout the book give a sense of reality to the prose discussions? 

4. Does it seem to you to be a legitimate and desirable educational procedure for the 
supervisor or high school teacher definitely to attempt to "stir up interest .so that actual 
plans for forming a band shall come as the result of a ‘public demand' ”? 

5. Does it seem to you an advantage or a disadvantage that it is not feasible to have 
the piano as a band instrument? 

6. It will be helpful in learning to recognize instruments and judging the adequacy 
and general tonal balance of bands if you will make a point of checking their instrumenta- 
tion on the basis of the two formulations printed in this chapter. If you cannot come into 
contact with the actual organizations you may get many important facts from studying pho- 
tographs of bands. Bring in to your class for discussion, lists of the instruments in several — 
say, five — strikingly different organizations. 

7. Two difficult questions with which the authors have wrestled in writing this chap- 
ter are Cl) the amount of time a player in the band ought, in justice to the rest of his school 
and home program, to devote to the organization during the year, and C^) whether a player 
should be encouraged to be a member of both band and orchestra at the same time. What 
is your opinion of what they have written? 
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8 Ever> high school music teacher n at some time mvolved in ptohlems of room 
designing and planning If instead of beginning his studv of buildings and equipment only 
after he is asked for advice, he has been thinking about these matters for several vcars, his 
counsel will be sounder The authors, tlieiefore, suggest careful scrutiny of the Hoor plans 
printed in this volume and a companson of them with layouts which vou find m vanous 
schools As a definite problem you might prepare a report on the facilities for instrumental 
study in the building in which you now are Are they excellent, medium, or poor"? What 
changes would he necessary to improve them^ (You may wish to read Chapter XXIX 
before completing your ansiv er to this question ') 

9 From the discussion m this chapter make a check list of desirable qualifications for 
a band leader, assign numencal values tomlling 100%, and then evaluate with your scale 
a number of successful band leaders and also some of the members of your class who aspre 
to be band leaders 

10 What, in your opinion, are the advantages and disadvantages of trying to involve 
band members in dunes other than playmg^ 

11 Is it wise and feasible to try to develop the ^'appreaation and listening abilities” 
of the members of the band^ Do you ap^ve of using phonograph records as a means of 
introducing players to a composidon they are going to study^ Will both of these practices 
not weaken the responsibility of the students for working out matenal hy themselves’^ 


Rural school hand m Chymontj Delaware. 

Many of the small town and rural district schools of Delaware 
(all of which are supervised hy the state director of music 
and his assistants) have hands. 
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The High School Orchestra 

I N reference to the instrumental program in the high school the orchestra may 
be considered as a development and expansion of the hand. At various times 
it makes use of all the hand instruments — ^but treats them differently. What was 
primary in the band becomes secondary in the orchestra, because the place of 
honor is now given to a new class of instruments — the strings. With them come 
a delicacy, an agility, and a peculiar, intimate, personal quality which are diffi- 
cult if not impossible to obtain from the band. Sonority, possibly better than 
any other one word, characterizes the threefold tone resulting from the brass, 
wood-wind, and percussion instruments of the hand. But for the orchestra, no 
single word suffices to describe the astonishing variety of tone colors that issue 
from its combination of four families of instruments, dominated always by the 
strings. Up to the present time the orchestra, rather than the hand, has gener- 
ally responded to the composer’s desire to give instrumental expression to the 
deepest emotional experiences of human beings. The available repertory for the 
orchestra is therefore much more extensive and more varied than that for the 
band — in spite of numerous band arrangements of compositions written originally 
for orchestra. 


Orchestra and Band Compared 

While it takes time and devotion to develop either a good band or a good 
orchestra, and while in their simplest aspects the main instruments of the 
orchestra, namely the strings, can perhaps be played with less effort than the 
brass instruments of the band, it is still true that these brass instruments can 
be played reasonably well by children in a much shorter time than is needed 
to play the strings reasonably well. From this it follows that preparation for 
a good high school orchestra must begin earlier than for a good high school 
band. For many reasons, therefore, it is much more difficult to develop from 
the beginning, in a three-year or even a four-year high school, an acceptable 
concert orchestra than it is to develop an acceptable concert band. We are 
thus faced with the paradoxical condition of considering the orchestra as a 
development of or advance on the band, whereas the orchestra should be 
started earlier than the band! How can the paradox be reconciled? Can the 
answer be, having an elementary orchestra before an elementary band and an 
advanced band before an advanced orchestra? Our succeeding discussion should 
throw some light on this problem. 
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A section of the Geo'ge Washington High School Orchestra, 

San Francisco broadcasts from the Educational Exhibit Room 
at the Treasure Island Exposifjon 

The values of the orchestra for its members duplicate m many respects those 
produced by the band There is the stimulation which comes from qroup 
participation in the production of something beautiful, there is the discipline 
produced by necessary and joyous cooperation in an exacting but rewarding 

[ 158 ] 
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task; there is the pleasure of making a social contribution to many listeners; 
there is the feeling of self expression by collective playing, there is the conscious- 
ness of saying something with the group that is mightier than anything an 
individual could say, there is the satisfaction of bringing to successful fruition 
the toil of many hours of application. But there are also differences between 
the effects produced by the two organizations. The band, being primarily an 
outdoor group, should stir youth because of its vigor, its sonority, its elemental 
appeal, the orchestra, primarily an indoor group, should stir youth because of 
Its variety, its refinement, its intimacy of appeal. Possibly rhythm demands 
attention first from the band, and melody from the orchestra, although both of 
course embody all the elements of music. The band is mote “showy" than the 
orchestra, as is well indicated in the current practice of clothing all band 
members, both boys and girls, in striking uniforms, whereas the orchestra 
members seldom, except occasionally for special events such as contests, wear 
anything different from their regular dress. The band thus stresses the parade 
appeal much more than the orchestra does. With such a varied group as every 
high school includes there is evidently a valuable function for both band and 
orchestra. Both organizations may move youth deeply. Each will have its 
devoted admirers. Both may aid greatly in the development of youth. 

Although the orchestia grew into an oiganization of symphonic proportions 
in the high schools of our country considerably before the hand received com- 


Whiting, Indiatuf, High School Orchestra 
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parable attention, the band, during the years 1920 to 1940 found such favor 
that in many communities it is now challenging the orchestra' for supremacy. 
This popularity is due to a number of factors: (1) the valuable social function 
served by the band at outdoor athletic contests, especially football games; (2) 
the pomp and show of the band when it gives a concert; (3) radio programs 
of fine symphony orchestras which set standards that are practically impossible 
for high school groups to attain; (4) the much greater difficulty, as already 
noted, of developing a fine orchestra, compared with the developing of a fine 
band. What is, therefore, to be done? Shall we grant first place to the band 
in the music program of the high school, help it along its triumphal path and 
allow the orchestra to “play second fiddle’? This may be inevitable, but the 
loss would be so great that the authors of this book believe everything possible 
and legitimate should be done to avoid such a catastrophe. In the endeavor to 
avoid it not only is there a good chance of saving the symphonic orchestra, “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” but we may save the many orchestras of less than 
symphonic proportions which might gradually be abandoned if the advanced 
group were to lose its prestige. Doubtless, moreover, the small ensembles which 
we shall discuss in our next chapter, would be seriously affected were the 
symphonic orchestra no longer held up as an ideal. What is to be done? How 
shall we respond to the call. Save the Preeminence of our Orchestra? 

Strengthening the Orchestra 

First, we must provide a larger number of string players. The orchestra 
cannot exist without plentiful strings, and plentiful strings cannot exist without 
an orchestra. Where are these players to come from? Largely from the school itself 
rather than from the home or the private studio. The ability to play a string 
instrument, even if only moderately well, prepares for so much enjoyable activity 
throughout life that a large number, possibly a majority, of the children in the 
schools should have had actual experience with at least a violin. Plentiful stimu- 
lating material and ingenious methods for beginners are now so easily obtainable 
that such a desirable state of affairs is not at all difficult to bring about. While 
the starting of these players can begin in the high school, and if it has not 
been attended to earlier, should take place there, it is much more effective in 
producing good players if it is begun in the grades. It is not extreme to say 
that there is a suitable string part for practically every child who wishes to play 
in an elementary orchestra. From such a generous .sowing of seed eventually 
a good crop of players for the advanced orchestra should gradually be gathered. 
(See Appendixes G and P.) 

Second, because advanced players are inevitably a selection from a large 
number rather than from an intensive development of all the members of a 
small group of beginners, we must see that the best of our beginners move along 
faster than the rest. String or any other demanding instruments require a com- 
bination of innate talent or natural fitness, and persistent application based on 
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interest, will, skillful guidance, or favorable circumstances, which cannot be 
completely determined before or even during the early stages of playing. How- 
ever skillful, watchful, and wise instructor, he must still, in a large number 
of cases, allow “time to tell” who will develop into solid timber for building 
the advanced orchestra. Some educators provide work for players who are ad- 
vancing at different rates of speed. They hold that were it not for the fact that 
there is now published orchestral material for simultaneous performance by 
players of varying abilities we should he obliged, in order to keep all the players 
happily and profitably engaged, either to form separate units according to 
ability, or to dismiss from the continuing group those players who could not 
meet the advancing standards. These educators point out that eventually, of 
course, there will he regrouping and even dismissal, or rather, dropping out, 
since the plan they advocate will gradually indicate the wisdom of the very 
poor players tiying something else. But the possession of two, three, or four 
parts of varying degrees of difficulty in one ensemble permits players of varying 
degrees of talent and application to remain in the original organization a con- 
siderable length of time, and thus receive a high degree of personal pleasure 
and educational development. From the large number of beginners there should 
rise to the top a goodly number of capable and devoted players who will be fit 
candidates for the various string positions in the advanced orchestra. Perhaps it 
should be remarked, however, that not all instrumental instructors find this pro- 
cedure either desirable or practicable. 

Third, we must attend to the providing of future wood-wind, brass, and 
percussion players in the advanced group. This should be taken care of by 
the beginning orchestra just discussed, unless, after it is well under way, an 
elementary band is organized. The band, being adapted to using a much 
larger number of these players than can be assimilated by the orchestra, may 
serve the same purpose of refining such players for the advanced orchestra as 
the elementary orchestra does for string players. Fife, drum, and bugle corps 
may also be helpful in attracting beginners from whom advanced players may 
develop. Band material adapted to simultaneous use by elementary players of 
varying degrees of ability is now available, so that large numbers of beginners 
may take part with immediate pleasure to themselves and with the possibility 
of developing into advanced players. This organization may well be started in 
the senior high school if it has not been undertaken earlier, but it is better to 
begin it in the junior high school. 

Fourth, the comparatively modest demands made upon wood-wind, brass, 
and percussion players in the elementary band and the elementary orchestra 
must be increased so that some of these players will be adequate for the advanced 
orchestra. Promising members of the elementary groups may receive the neces- 
sary training by entering the advanced band or orchestra as players of 2nd 
or 3rd parts. Such a procedure is possible only if there is close co-operation 
between the directors of the various organizations. When the same director is 



Part of the string section of the 
Los Angeles All City Senior 
High School Orchestra 


Part of the brass section of the 
Los Angeles All City Senior 
High School Orchestra 
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in charge of the advanced band and the advanced orchestra and also serves in 
an advisory capacity for the elementary organizations, this co-operation should 
be easily obtained. In large school systems which employ separate directors for 
the band and the orchestra, and in situa*'ions which require students to restrict 
themselves to membership in a single instrumental organization, difficult prob- 
lems may arise. What shall we do when there is only one oboe, one clarinet, 
one bassoon, one French horn, one timpani player capable of handling the 
solo passages in the advanced band or the advanced orchestra? The usual 
answer is, play in both organizations. But there may be circumstances when 
this is not possible or at least not desirable. Hence there must be co-operation 
between the organizations and more players must be started on these instru- 
ments so that later there will be more than a single performer who can handle 
the difficult solo passages. 

Fifth, the music studied by the advanced orchestra must be sufficiently chal- 
lenging and rewarding so that the players are attracted to the organization. As 
has already been pointed out, great orchestral music expresses certain human 
strivings and ideals in a way never equalled in any other type of music. Youth 
is singularly responsive to such music when it is adequately performed. We 
have abundant evidence in the United States that high school orchestras built 
from properly prepared pupils and directed by seasoned capable musicians, can 
play with surprisingly fine results much of the great music of the world and 
enjoy it with a remarkable keenness and depth of appreciation. Youth is ready, 
yes anxious, to enter into the higher realms of musical performance. All that is 
needed is right preparation, started early enough and continued wisely and in- 
tensively. (See Appendix K.) 

Qualifications of Orchestra Players 

We are now ready to consider somewhat more in detail what the preparation 
of the high school orchestra players should be. Great changes have taken place 
in the attitude of schools toward the agencies for preparing pupils to become 
members of an orchestra. While the school still welcomes the aid of the home 
and the private teacher, it is no longer, as it formerly was, completely dependent 
upon this aid for the producing of a large and well balanced orchestra. The 
director is now usually capable of giving elementary instruction upon every 
orchestra instrument and is sufficiently prepared on one or two of them to give 
advanced instruction. A number of school systems provide, on a free or small 
fee basis, part time instructors who are specialists on instruments which the 
director has not time or ability to teach. Instruction in the grade schools, usually 
and properly, prepares enough players to fill the ranks caused by the departure 
of graduates from the high school. As has already been stated, only by this 
means can string players obtain sufficient instruction and experience to play 
the advanced music which now appears on programs of the better high school 
organizations. 
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Nevertheless, children who enter the high school without having had in- 
strumental instruction in the grades should still he given the opportunity of 
starting on an instrument. There is already material, as has been noted before 
in this chapter, which permits the simultaneous playing of good music by abso- 
lute beginners, plus those who have had a year or two of experience, and those 
who are advanced players. It is very probable that, before long, arrangements 
of a considerable amount of standard symphonic material will be made for 
schools to meet our educational needs. Most of the great composers wrote for 
professional orchestras in which all players were supposed to be equally adept. 
When the members of an orchestra can be chosen on this basis, in other words 
when they are all good performers and all good sight readers, standard sym- 
phonic music can be studied and performed under defensible conditions. But 
in the usual high school orchestra, with its players of strikingly varied powers, 
many members of the group play under conditions which would not be tolerated 
in other high school classes. Sometimes the talented are bored because the 
music is too simple or too familiar, and sometimes the mediocre are taxed far 
beyond their powers because they are not yet ready for the difficult material 
which the advanced players desire. 

A number of our present-day American composers are writing definitely 
for high school orchestras, sometimes on specific request. As they become ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of young people they should be able to obtain 
the effects which they desire and still keep their technical demands within the 
abilities of the players. This idea of writing with consideration for the technical 
limitations of the players seldom occurred to the older writers for professional 
organizations; yet we know that some of the standard composers such as Haydn, 
especially in some of his chamber music, occasionally wrote very simple parts 
for players who were not very expert — such as himself as ’cellist in a string trio. 
Men like Hindemith today are showing that good music can be written with 
parts of varying degrees of difficulty. Capable arrangers therefore will doubtless 
eventually produce arrangements of many of the classics which will greatly 
extend the educational uses of these invaluable works. All of this discussion, 
however, is not intended to rule out the use of standard music when it can be 
played adequately by high school orchestras in its original form after a reasonable 
amount of study and practice. This desirable condition is rightly the goal of 
every ambitious director. 

In addition to practicing and playing the compositions which the orchestra 
is preparing, each member should receive instruction which will aid his general 
musicianship and make him capable of finer performance in the future. This 
instruction should he given not only in the full rehearsals but in sectional 
meetings and, in some cases, in private lessons. Whatever the total amount of 
time assigned to the orchestra in the school, only a portion of it should he 
devoted to rehearsals by the entire group. The remainder should be apportioned 
to groups, sections, and individuals, as the needs of the organization dictate and 
as the time and the resources of the director and his assistants permit. Some- 
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times all the strings or the wood winds or the brasses or the percussion will 
meet separately, sometimes two or three of these sections will be combined; 
sometimes the entire orchestra will be divided into groups or even small orches- 
tras; sometimes the first violins or other instruments playing a single part will 
be separated from the rest; occasionally two or three players working on a single 
part will be separated from the rest; at times two or three players or individuals 
may be scheduled for particular help; some directors have so arranged matters 
that within tuo or three weeks every member of the group has at least a short 
private lesson. The technique of class instruction has improved so amazingly in 
the past twent) years that theie are now many excellent orchestral players in 
this country who have received all their training in the public schools, largely 
in groups. It may safely be maintained that for most children, class instruction 
can be made more efficient than private instruction. 

Whatever the means by which the players obtain their power — individually 
or in groups, with a private teacher or with the school staff — it is essential for 
the adequate playing of the best music that the members realize the importance 
of their task. Playing good music requires concentration, devotion, and skill. Each 
of these three attributes must be present to a considerable extent before a 
student is permitted to join the orchestra and each attribute must develop as he 
continues his membership. Previous instruction is important, of course; but 
excellent preparation may degenerate into poor performance, or careless players 
may develop into valuable members of the group, depending on the manner in 
which the high school orchestra is carried on. 

The Conductor 

We shall have occasion later to discuss the responsibilities of the conductor. 
At this time we need only say that he to a large extent determines not only 
what progress the group makes hut what the devotion, concentration, and skill 
of the individual members will be. Insofar as he can imbue the group with a 
feeling that each member is important, in fact indispensable, he is making for 
growth. Insofar, moreover, as this idea becomes the moving one in members 
of the group there will be cheerful acceptance of the duties assigned to each 
player. When there is friction about what instruments this person shall play; 
to what part that one shall be assigned, and which chair another shall occupy, 
the conductor is usually to blame. We must make vital the conception that 
the orchestra is made up not of independent players, but of co-operative factors. 
Only when violinists, for example, are willing to qualify themselves for the 
viola section can there be that development of the inner voices which is essen- 
tial for bringing out the full orchestral tone and for supplying the necessary 
type of accompaniment for solos by other instruments. Only by such possibilities 
of interchange of instruments is it possible for the orchestral conductor to insure 
himself against casualties which frequently happen in even the best of groups. 
Uneasy lies the head of the conductor who has no replacements when one or two 
players drop out of a section. 
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To this spirit of devotion there must he added a willingness, a desire to 
sense the intentions of the composer and to bring them into realization. Fine 
orchestral playing is impossible unless the group as a whole is swayed by a 
searching for the message of the composer and is trying so clearly to embody 
it that it will in turn be transferred to the listeners. 

Devotion and concentration arc the parents of skill, but the conductor must 
make certain that the players who are admitted to the orchestra have enough 
latent or native musical ability so that devotion and concentration under proper 
guidance will actually produce the needed skill or technique for interpreting 
the music adequately. 


Selection of Orchestra Members 

There is no easy procedure, no simple formula for determining musical 
aptitude for success as an orchestra member. The necessary qualities probably 
embrace intellectual grasp, emotional responsiveness, tonal and rhythmic sensi- 
tivity, the possession of appropriate physical characteristics, and especially the 
will to learn. But these may be present in such varying proportions in different 
successful individuals that the investigator is frequently puzzled in deciding 
how much of any one of them must be present in order to justify definite 
prophecy. (In Chapter XXV Tests and Measurements are discussed.) 

In another section of this book we have discussed Tests and Measurements. 
At the end of this chapter we shall give references to studies on the importance of 
specified physical characteristics. Every instructor will have gathered a more 
or less complete series of examples of the effect of interest in bringing suc- 
cess. All of these items and others should be considered in selecting members 
for an orchestra, but certainly to these factors should be added another which 
may be still more important, namely, a consideration of the methods of work 
of the individual instructor. Some conductors produce excellent results with 
slow but willing workers and lose the interest of highly intelligent but impatient 
players. Others get along well with talented students but discourage those who 
apparently have little talent. No conductor should take it for granted that 
under his guidance all students will succeed, especially when some have been 
selected on a basis that has been formulated by another conductor. Leadership 
is individual and the leader must study himself as well as his human material. 

Instrumentation of the High School Orchestra 

Capable composers for the orchestra have in mind the particular resources 
of the various instruments, and score their music so that the desired effects are 
produced by playing the music exactly as written. That adequate instrumenta- 
tion is possible even in small schools, provided there is competent instruction 
and sympathetic co-operation by parents and administrative officers, has been 
demonstrated in a large number of cases throughout the country. The plan of 
the University of Wisconsin for giving credit has already been discussed in our 
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chapter on the high school band. TTie parallel requirement in orchestra is as 
follows: 

Orchestra (elective^, laboratory type, five periods per week, credit per 
year. 

Those high schools wishing to receive University entrance credit must pre- 
sent evidence (al that the instrumentation is such that constructive orchestral 
development is possible; (b) that instructors have sufficient practical training 
to carry on the work. 

The minimum instrumentation enabling students to receive credit is the 
following: 

2 first violins I string bass I bassoon 

2 second violins 1 flute 1 trumpet Cor comet) 

1 viola 1 oboe 2 French horns 

1 cello 1 clarinet I trombone 

percussion piano Coptional) 

John Adams High School Orchestra, Cleveland, Ohio, 
as it appeared at the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Los Angeles, 1940. (See Appendix M.) 




Three woodwind flayers from the 
San Francisco Public Schools. 


In augmenting the above group, first add to the strings, which may be in- 
creased to standard symphonic proportions, paying special attention to see that 
tdolas, cellos, and basses are increased in a ratio to the violins. 

Add next, second clarinet, second trumpet, second bassoon, second oboe, 
second flute, second and third trombones, third and fourth horns. 

The music played by this group may be simple but must be musically worthwhile. 
The foregoing instrumentation is sumcient for a balanced ensemble in each choir, and on 
this basis the adequate performance of symphonic literature may be approximated. Per- 
fect intonation and balance, good tone, accuracy of reading and expressive performance are 
the objectives. 
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From the 1940 edition of the pamphlet of State and National School-Music 
Competition-Festivals, we quote the following: (See also Appendix M.) 

Standard Instrumentation for Symphony Orchestra 

While no specific rating n ill be given by the judges for instrumentation, any wide 
deviation from the standard instrumentation listed below will affect the general rating 
to whatever extent it affects the balance and general effect of the performance. 

16 to 20 first violins. 

14 to 18 second violins. 

10 to 12 violas. 

8 to 10 cellos. 

8 or 10 basses. 

2 or 3 flutes (one doubling piccolo when called for in score). 

2 or 3 oboes Cone doubling English horn when called for in score). 

2 to 4 clarinets (2 firsts and 2 seconds). One player on each part in solo 
passages, or one player may double on bass clarinet. 

2 to 3 bassoons Cl Htst and 2 seconds. One may double contra bassoon). 

4 to 6 French horns. 

2 to 4 trumpets C2 first and 2 seconds, one on each part for solo passages). 

3 trombones. 

1 tuba Cpteferably CC or BB-flat). 

4 percussion players Cl timpani, 3 drums). 

1 or 2 harps, when called for in score. 

Total 79 or mote players. 90 players is the prescribed limit. 


Suggested Instrumentation for School Orchestras, Classes A, B, C 


A 

18 

16 

12 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 


CLASSES 

B 

16 

14 

10 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 


INSTRUMENTS 

C 

14 First violins 

12 Second violins 

8 Violas 

6 Violoncellos 

6 String basses 

2 Flutes 

2 Oboes 

2 darinets 

2 Bassoons 

4 French Homs 

2 Trumpets or comets 

3 Trombones 

1 Tuba Cpieferably BB-flat) 

4 Percussion Cl timpani, 2 or 3 snare drums) 

1 Harp Cwhen called for in score) 


89 79 69 


The above suggested instmmentation can be varied according to the demands of the 
score. When more woodwind or brass players are called for in the score, some of the string 
players can be omitted. 
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There are, however, occasions when substitution is necessary, at least tem- 
porarily, for instruments which either cannot be obtained or which cannot be 
played adequately. Under these circumstances the director, instead of using 
a fixed rule, should study the situation — considering the demands of the music 
and the ability of his players — and should do the best he can in the circum- 
stances. This procedure is recommended because it requires consideration of 
each composition and each orchestra, and because it avoids the stereotyped 
substitutions which make all compositions sound much the same, and also tend 
to delay indefinitely the preparing of players who will gradually do away with 
substitutions.’^ 


Types of Orchestral Material 

The providing for complete instrumentation in the case of the high school 
orchestra makes possible the use of material which otherwise would have to be 
completely avoided or played with undesirable substitutions. This statement 
applies not only to compositions which call for a wide variety of instruments 
which are utilized both in the ensemble and in small groups of various sections, 
but also to compositions which were written originally for a small group of 
instruments. Many of the compositions which we shall list in the succeeding 
chapter on small ensembles can be used on an orchestral program by doubling 
the parts. An excellent example of this is the frequent appearance of the An- 
dante Cantabile by Tchaikovski which instead of being played by a string quartet 
for which it was originally written, is played by multiple quartets or by the 
entire string orchestra. (For extensive lists of orchestral material see Appendix K. 
Compare the list for 1938 with that for 1940 and note the large amount of 
duplication.) 

The orchestra should also include in its repertory compositions which in- 
volve solos for one or more instruments, such as double or triple concertos, or the 
many concertos for solo instruments, including the piano. Moreover, it is ex- 
tremely valuable to include accompaniments to vocal numbers — solos, duets, 
trios, quartets, and choruses. These provide important experiences, not only be- 

^ In the 1925 Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, J. W. Fay presents, always, 
it is noted, with decided reservations, suggestions for substitutions which were sometimes necessary in 
the high school orchestras at that time. 

**It remains only to indicate possible substitutions which however are not all equally desirable. 
The violin, flute, oboe and C saxophone may interchanec parts freely. B-flat instruments in the treble 
clef, such as the cornet, clarinet, and either soprano or tenor saxophone may do the same. In the bass 
clef the baritone, trombone, bassoon, cello, bass, and tuba have the same doubtful privilege. Any 
E-flat instrument ma> play music written in the bass clef by imagining a treble clef and adding three 
sharps or deducting three flats, and the reverse is also true. Any bass clef instrument may play £-flat 
music written in the treble clef bv changing clefs and adding three flats or deducting three sharps. 

**The muted cornet may imitate the tone of the oboe, and either the cornet or the trombone may 
produce a tone similar to that of the French horn by blowing into a derby hat. By reading in the treble 
clef and playing like a violin minus the E string the viola proves to be an even more pungent sub- 
stitute for the oboe than the violin. If your French horns have no part they may play from the 
second violin part by making the transposition for C horn, or from the viola part by reading it like 
a horn in D. If you have no English horn, try the £-flnt alto saxophone or muted cornet, for bass 
clarinet substitute the B-flat tenor saxophone, for contrabassoon try a tuba or baritone saxophone; and 
if you have no wood winds at all get a little harmonium and you will And admirable parts in some 
editions calculated to make you forget all your troubles." 
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cause they present a new tvpe of difficulty — principally counting rests and fol- 
lowing the vagaries of the soloists as well as subduing the orchestra to the de- 
mands of the solo voice — ^but also because tliey tend to unify and co-ordinate the 
various t)fpes of musical activities in the high school. Finally, we should state 
that when the study of harmony and theory has progressed to such a point that 
some of the students are able to write or orchestrate compositions W'orthy of per- 
formance by the high school orchestra, these should also be included in the 
programs. 


Rehearsal Routine 

The rehearsal should not differ materially from that of any good high school 
class. It should begin and close as promptly as a class, and the work of the period 
should proceed as smoothly and effectively as in any other class. To insure all 
this a definite minute for starting should be announced. This should be based 
upon the possibility of all the members being in their places after having come 
from a wide variety of other appointments; on the possibility of stands, music, 
chairs, podium, and other accessories being in place; on the various players hav- 
ing obtained their instruments and having done such preliminary or final tuning 
as the director desires before he takes charge; and, finally, upon the director 
having planned his work so carefully, and having arranged some definite and 
simple scheme of procedure — usually by marking on the blackboard or bul- 
letin board the numbers to be studied that day — that there is no need of any 
of the players putting questions to their mates or to the director. It is usually best 
to have the final tuning after the first number has been played, with such pre- 
liminary warming up and tuning as the players can do without the supervision 
of the concert master or the director. During this first number the instruments 
will have adapted themselves to the temperature of the room, and players will 
have adapted themselves to the spirit of the music group. 

No set rule regarding the number of pieces to be played or the placement of 
them in the period can be given. In general, however, it may be slated that the 
last few minutes of the rehearsal should be devoted to something which comes 
to a fairly complete close, and which can be played sufficiently well so the players 
depart from the rehearsal with a sense of creditable accomplishment. Every 
period should contain something comparatively simple — either because it is on 
the basis of elementary sight-reading or because its difficulties have been mas- 
tered in previous rehearsals; and also something difficult enough to try the pow- 
ers of even the hest players thus making them realize that they must give their 
very best effort to the rehearsal. Like the attire of the bride in the old rhyme, 
there should be something old and something new — some polishing of music 
begun earlier and some sight-reading material. The amount of time devoted to 
technical drill will depend largely upon the number of periods available for 
orchestra work each week. If there is a daily period — as more and more often 
is becoming the rule in the better high schools — three or two of these periods 
should be devoted to small group sectional rehearsals, and two or three to 
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rehearsals of the entire orchestra. When lack of rooms or of instructors, or 
some program difficulty makes it necessary to assemble the entire group each 
time, it will be essential to include technical drills in the full rehearsal; but be- 
cause of the great variation in the problems of the various instruments and 
players, such drills will be carried on under serious handicaps and the ideal ar- 
rangement is to have technical drill carried on in small, homogeneous groups. 

In some school systems the members of the organization are required to pay 
a small sum, such as 50(‘ each half year, for the purchase of new music. Whether 
it is obtained this way, or by grants of money from the school board, or from 
the proceeds from concerts, or from the general fund of the high school, a library 
of two hundred or more selections for the orchestra should be built up as soon 
as possible. This permits the inclusion in every rehearsal period of that activity 
which is a delight to all ambitious students, namely, sight-reading of interesting 
and demanding numbers. While the director should each year add to the library 
material that has never been played in that high school, there may well be 
planned a review of material played two or three years previously. The material 
of the year immediately preceding should usually be stowed away until a con- 
siderable number of new members have been added to the orchestra who are 
not acquainted with it. 

The Use of Recordings in Teaching Instrumental Music 

The radio and the phonograph can be distinctly helpful in stimulating the 
work of the high school orchestra. They not only have the indirect value of 
increasing the appreciation and interest in professional playing, but they serve 
as a stimulus to improve the playing of high school music. While it would be 
unwise to attempt no music which the players have not heard played by a good 
organization, the director need not fear that listening to a record of good music 
will weaken the initiative of his players. The help that comes from getting a 
general idea of the spirit of the composition and some of its nuances is ac- 
companied by a desire to play in a shorter time difficulties that would usually 
be extended over a much longer period, if no inviting model has been set 
before the players. We may also mention again the recent development of making 
recordings of what the students are playing. 

For a very helpful discussion of this whole subject the reader is referred to 
an article by J. L. Ruddick in the 1938 Yearbook of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, pages 298-300. We have already in our preceding chapter 
quoted one of his meaty paragraphs; we add now two others because there is 
quite as much reason for making recordings of school orchestras as of bands. 

Recording equipment has the following uses: CO teacher improvement, through 
self-analysis or with the aid of supervision; (2) teacher training, in service or prior 
to service; (3) measuring changes in teaching, pupil progress, or different types 
of instrumentation; (4) diagnosis of problems by the pupils themselves or by the 
teacher; (5) making and giving standardized tests; C6) research in the fields of meth- 
ods, classroom procedures, materials, and learning accuracy and speed; (7) recording 
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the progress of a group from week to week or from year to year; and (8) increasing 
objectivity in the evaluation of teaching. We are now entering an era of development 
in which manv of the problems suggested above will be studied, and we are not able 
to determine the extent to which solutions will be found; but the recording equip- 
ment now available opens the way for many studies which promise much for the 
development of instrumental music in the next decade. . . . 

Outcomes in the form of skills attained, as well as the functioning of knowledge 
acquired, are brought into tangible form through recordings, and appreciations in 
terms of skills and knowledge, in addition to the purely aesthetic values of perform- 
ance and composition, are vitalized and m^ be turned back into the learning process 
more effectively. The expressions on the races of students when listening to record- 
ings of their own playing and also the comments which they make concerning the 
technical and interpretive aspects, show growth in appreciation centered upon the 
actual musical values. Five minutes of listening seems to be worth hours of verbal in- 
struction and drill on technical problems, and appreciation is strengthened immeas- 
urably without the ‘talking-about-music’ method, especially when the self-recording is 
compared with a professional recording of the same composition. This is really a com- 
bination of appreciation through performance and appreciation through listening. 

The Orchestra and Music Apfreciation 

It is almost an axiom to state that orchestra players who have worked upon 
good music skillfully conducted have increased their appreciation of that music. 
This is in itself a good reason for doing all we can to enroll in the orchestra as 
large a number as possible of pupils who can fit into the organization. The mere 
playing of good music, even in the humblest capacity, does so much to make 
it a part of the child’s life that his taste for music is inevitably influenced for 
the best. Some directors devote a portion of their rehearsals to a very definite, 
appreciative interpretation of the material being studied. They do this, not 
only because it adds to the general culture of the players, but because it im- 
proves the actual playing. Some of these same directors emulate the radio music 
appreciation hours by using the orchestra to illustrate talks on appreciation which 
are given the entire high school, usually as a preliminary to a concert by the 
organization. 


The Orchestra and the Community 

Closely connected with the use of the orchestra as a means of developing 
appreciative pow'ers is the idea of using it to strengthen the social consciousness 
and responsibility of its members. Just as the creative artist is one who is so 
sensitive to beauty, so conscious of the richness that it brings to life, that he 
wishes to share it with others, so the wise and skillful orchestra director will teach 
his young people to find pleasure in public performances from time to time. 
The public program of orchestral music (combined, of course, when desirable, 
with choral numbers, or pieces by the band) should add dignity to the work of 
the organization, and a sense of civic co-operation between school and commu- 
nity. (For a more complete discussion see Chapter XXIV and the various parts 
of Appendix W.) 
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The Responsibility of the Director 

The value of every section of this chapter, every desired achievement of the 
orchestra and its members, is dependent upon the personality, musicianship, 
preparation by and the deiotion of the conductor. He must he a fine human 
being, a good scholar, an asute student, and a wise teacher and leader. He must 
know his community, his school system, his students, his music, and his many 
duties as a conductor. Some of these qualifications are well exemplified in his 
attitude toward his orchestral scores. It is not too much to expect that unless 
he is handicapped in memorizing or in conducting under the strain of a concert, 
he should be able to go thiough his final program with no score before him. 
Memorizing the score is more than a difficult piece of work: it is a guarantee 
that he will have studied in advance just what is required of each instrument 
and just what is needed in order to blend and balance the various instruments 
properly. The conductor who comes to his concert — and to many of his preced- 
ing rehearsals — with his score memorized has a fund of accumulated ideas and 
a freedom from distractions of the moment which enables him to give his full 
attention to the task immediately before him. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. While it is difficult to understand and appreciate all the tonal differences between 
a band and an orchestra, some attempt to realize these differences is fundamental in formu- 
lating one’s educational theories regarding the respective places of these two organizations 
in the high school music program. Make a list of a half dozen types (or specific composi- 
tions J which ate your favorites when played by a good band; now do the same with or- 
chestral material. Compare the lists. Do any of the same compositions appear in hoth lists? 
If not, try to get two phonograph records of a composition, one played by a band, the 
other by an orchestra. What differences do you notice- How well do the first and third 
paragraphs in this chapter indicate the contrasts? 

2. Do the authors in the second paragraph sketch what you consider a paradoxical 
condition and do they suggest a practicable solution? 

3. In the light of the information you have, are the authors justified in stating that 
“in many communities the band is now challenging the orchestra for supremacy”- What 
bearing does the first sentence in Chapter XI have on this question? Shall we grant first 
place to the band in the music program of the high school? 

4. How adequate do you consider the five suggestions given for saving "the pre- 
eminence of the orchestra”? 

5. Do you believe a good orchestra can be developed and maintained if there are no 
facilities for starting string players in the grades? Do you know of any high school in 
which it has been accomplished? 
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6. How valid do you consider the discussion of the considerations which composers of 
earlier days had in mind when they wrote their music^ What do you think of the idea that 
arrangements of the classics to make them more readily playable by high school students 
are justifiable'^ What do you think Haydn» Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms would think 
of the idea if they were living in the United States today*^ 

7. Do you think the authors have been as fair and as enthusiastic in writing about 
the preparation of orchestra players as they were in writing about band players'^ Quote 
sections from this and the preceding chapter to justify your answer. 

8. How feasible and desirable is it to expect some of the stronger violinists * to take 
their turn in the viola section*^ If you approve of this idea would you go as far as to 
extend it to the ’cello and even the bass s^tion> What about the various positions for the 
left hand? 

9. Apply to the orchestra, No. 6 of the Topics for Discussion in Chapter XI. 

10. Do the same with Topic 11 in diat chapter. Do the additional paragraphs quoted 
from J. L. Ruddick make your discussion now different from what it was before? 

11. Do you think the orchestra should ever perform for die citizens in any place 
other than the high school building? Should it ever play in another town? What are die 
arguments for and against your answers? 



A horn qiuiTtet in the 
Chicago schools. 




The WelU Sisters Trio of Poitsmnuth 
High School, Portswoiith, Ohio. 


XIII 

The Small Instrumental Ensemble: Chamber Music 
Definition 

A lthough the usual dictionary, somewhat too simply, defines chamber music 
L as vocal or instrumental music adapted to perlorraance in a chamber or small- 
audience hall, musical usage has given it a more restricted meaning, namely, 
music, commonly instrumental, in comparatively independent parts for a few 
performers with but a single performer to each part.* Thus it stands midway be- 
tween solo performance and the large ensemble — orchestra or band. It draws its 
inspiration from both of these activities, but is not absolutely dependent upon 
them. Conceit ably a player might be a good member of a chamber music group 
without being a good soloist or a good orchestra or band member. But both the 
soloist and the ensemble player would be helped by being a member of a 
chamber music group. The player in a small ensemble — ^numbering from two 

^ Scholei in his Oxford Companion ie Music maintains that thamber music "includes nil 8eriousl> 
Intended initnimental music for tno nr more instruments played with one instrument to a ^part'^^nd 
it includes nothing else. A concert of music of this sort is a 'Chamber Concert'.*' 
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to ten or twelve players — must assume the responsibility of the soloist in being 
able to play alone, adequately, and interestingly, but must at all times, even in 
his solo passages, conceive his playing in terms of the needs and rights of other 
members of the group and subordinate himself accordingly. Each player must 
be able to be both leader and follower, both pace-maker and loyal companion. 
Consequently he must at all times not only be interested in what the other 
members of the group are doing and are going to do, but he must actually hear 
what is happening in all the parts all the time. Such an obligation is definitely 
different from the usual self -preoccupation of the soloist, who commonly assumes 
that the accompanist must follow him, and the orchestra or band member, who 
almost Inevitably is so immersed in the playing of his section that he hears 
little more than the one part he is playing. 


Some Comparisons 

There are certain peculiar advantages which chamber music has in com- 
parison with solo playing and especially large ensemble playing. CO With a 
minimum of players, it still gives the feeling of a complete group, as a distinct 
change from the comparative monotony of the solo and from the unindividual- 
ized mass of the large ensemble. It is a good example of multum in parvo. As 
Charles W. Hughes, in Chamber Music in American Schools, says: 

Expression in chamber music is not a matter of masses but of individuals, and 
the kind of co-operation which it demands is of a freer, more individual kind. Each 
instrument of the group has something to say in turn. While a good performance 
demands that each player subordinate himself at the right time, it also calls upon him 
to take the lead when his part has something of importance. In short, we may say 
that the emphasis in chamber music is rather on initiative and on individual intelli- 
gence while the larger groups depend to a greater extent on group cooperation. 

C2) The constant increase of available material affords great possibilities for the 
development of individual responsibility. Contrary to the usual conception of 
chamber music, which restricts it to a few standardized forms, such as the string 
quartet and the wood-wind ensemble, modem educational procedure includes a 
large number of combinations under the term chamber music. The statement 
that any combination of instruments would be satisfactory, is unwarranted. 
But certainly, as we shall indicate later, the variety of combinations is much 
greater than is ordinarily utilized. Burnet C. Tuthill writes illuminatingly on 
this matter in the Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference for 
1930 Cpage 60). 


The great advantage of chamber music lies in the infinite variety of instru- 
mental combinations available, making possible a chamber music organization in each 
musical home, no matter what instruments are represented. Of course the ideal com- 
bination is the string quartet, with the trio for violin, cello, and piano following after. 
But think of the many other groupings that can be made with or without piano. There 
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ari‘ sonatas lor almi/st f\erv instrument with piano, and now tlie wind instruments are 
coming into their own with a si7able literature. This is especially true of the flute and 
the clarinet with the piano There are mans trios for wind and string instruments 
with piano and quite a literature is springing up for combinations of the wind instru- 
ments. Beethosen has given us three duets for clarinet and bassoon, there are a num- 
ber of trios for flute, oboe, and clarinet, there are sonatas for two clarinets and manv 
works for two, three, or lour flutes. 


(3) Chamber music is feasible and is needed both in the small .school and in the 
large school: in the school which has a \ery rich offering of instrumental music, 
and in that which has very little. It may serve as a fairly good substitute for the 
band or orchestra when the size of the school does not permit the forming of 
these very large organizations: it is a desirable, in fact a necessary supplement to 
the band and orchestra, in order to keep alive in these large organizations the 
spirit of artistry which predominates in the small ensemble. (4) Participation 
in a small group develops a self-critical attitude far more rapidly than member- 
ship in a band or orchestra. In the large group one or two players may “smear” 
or omit a difficult passage without its being noticed by audience or even director, 
but such a fault cannot be overlooked in the small group. Likewise, marks of 
expression ignored by a few players in a large organization will usually be cov- 
ered by the predominant tone of the group, whereas the same error in chamber 
music becomes a noticeable fault. The orchestra or band player shrinks from 
criticism which singles him out from the group; the chamber music player expects 
and welcomes it. Chamber music playing both exalts each player by the promi- 
nence given to his part and humbles him by the responsibility to perform ade- 
quately a part which is his alone. (5) Whatever the status of the large organ- 
ization, the small group may exist on either a voluntary or a required basis. 
Some band and orchestral directors require the members of their organizations 
to play in small groups either in or out of school time; others merely recom- 
mend and encourage the formation of these groups as a desirable extra-curricular 
activity. (6) Chamber music is particularly effective in strengthening the tie 
between the students and the school both while they are in school and after 
they leave it. Even in these busy days of many appointments for young people 
it is not particularly difficult during or after school years to get together three or 
four persons who have tasted the pleasure of small ensemble playing. But even 
when there is much interest among the members of the band or orchestra, it is 
almost impossible to get them together except at scheduled school rehearsal time, 
while to assemble a full orchestra or band group after school graduation is 
unthinkable. Chamber music is the best guaranty that playing will continue 
after the organizing, routine, and guidance of the school have been left behind. 


Values 

The values of chamber music may be grouped under five headings: social, 
institutional, educational, musical, and civic. 
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Social: Playing in a small group tends to develop consideration and apprecia- 
tion of others. No group can play well unless it is unified in its interpretation 
and its desire to have each player accomplish the best that is in him. Each indi- 
vidual is able to shine only as the rest of the players are able to do their 
parts adequately; conversely, the group as a whole can be effective only as each 
part is effective and fits into the entire scheme. Since each player contributes 
more, comparatively, in a small group than in a large group, the responsibility 
for fitting his part into the whole by considering the entire structure, is increased.* 
Institutional: But the performers play for the institution which they represent, 
not only for themselves. The school, by offering opportunities for young people 
to get together and by aiding them in their individual and ensemble powers, is 
demonstrating what is being done in one branch of its program. As the players 
succeed, the institution also has a measure of success. The group by its mobility 
and small size, is able to appear more frequently and in a greater variety of 
places than is possible with the usual large school groups. The institution may 
by its small groups increase its touch with the community and thus make further 
returns to the citizens for what they have contributed in taxes. The development 
of this institutional and community responsibility should be closely allied to the 
social feeling discussed above. 

Educational: Whether or not the players in these small groups make music a 
vocation or an avocation, they are receiving valuable educational training in 
persistence, accuracy, and adaptation — qualities valuable not only in music, but 
in every field of endeavor. Making chamber music beautiful demands teamwork 
of a high order. Moreover, even in its elementary stages, it is favorable to the 
developing of a type of self-criticism, of self-education which results in a recre- 
ative activity that often continues far beyond school years. The ingenuity of 
chamber music players in forming and continuing groups involving their instru- 
ments is traditional. 

Musical: Chamber music is significant musically not only for itself but for the 
stimulation it gives to other music. It is the purest — some people say the coldest 
form of music because it is great music presented with the fewest instruments. 
Every tone is essential. There is a minimum of doubling, of piling up parts for 
other instruments. There is a minimum of tone; the louder and more strident 
instruments are seldom used; quiet, rather than noise, is the chief means of ob- 
taining effects. Careful, attentive listening is constantly demanded of players 
and listeners. Nevertheless, the musical message may range from the very 
simple to the highly complex. Elementary material played by beginners may be 
beautiful and satisfying to players and listeners. But Beethoven, throughout 
his maturity, used both chamber music and great symphonies to embody his 
most significant reactions to life.® The article on Chamber Music in Grave's 

^ *'It if of the essence of true chamber mubic that an equality of importance* as between different 
instruments, shall be recognized.'* Scholes, op. cit. 

^ A study of early chamber music is an excellent means of increasing enjoyment of the larger 
and more difficult forms of the 19th and 20th centuries. Small dances and suites are excellent 
preparation for the great works of Beethoven and Brahms. As one w'riter remarks: "The best way 
to study music history is to play it." 
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Dictionary of Music and Musicians states that Beethoven “seemed in his later 
years to regard the quartet of strings as one of the most perfect means of express- 
ing his deepest musical thoughts. He left some of the greatest treasures of all 
music in that form.” 

Civic: Possibly because its devotees learn to value it so highly, chamber music 
is the embryo from which many large musical organizations grow. Players in the 
small groups and listeners to the music they make, frequently become missiona- 
ries for extending the appreciation of the world’s great music. Again and again 
they appear as patrons of orchestras, choruses, and concerts. They tend to be- 
come real friends of music. This is primarily because they have really learned 
how to listen to music. Chamber music presents with its few instruments the 
forms and musical devices of the larger forms. The sonata, the trio, the quartet, 
etc. are built along the lines of the symphony. Chamber music with its few 
melodic lines gradually develops a closeness of attention to what is happening in 
the total musical fabric that is almost completely missing with listeners to large 
groups who have not had this experience. Having known the pleasures of 
music, lovers of chamber music naturally wish to have more music available 
for more people. The schools by developing chamber music groups may thus be 
preparing them to make important civic contributions later. 

Instrumental Chamher Music Combinations 

Although there is much vocal material which might properly be classed as 
chamher music we shall at this time restrict our discussion to the instrumental 
literature. In the following list of possibilities we indicate with asterisks the 
classical combinations of instruments, for which there is available a considerable 
amount of printed music by master composers. The material for other combina- 
tions consists usually of arrangements by modern musicians of music originally 
written for other instruments. Many of these arrangements are very simple and 
are suitable for players of only moderate ability. But much original chamber 
music is also simple enough for amateurs. 

1. Strings 

Two instruments — ’violin and piano; ’cello and piano; 2 violins; violin 
and viola; violin and cello; viola and cello; 2 violas; 2 cellos. 

Three instruments — ’violin, viola, cello (the string trio); ’violin, cello, 
piano (the piano trio); 3 violins; 2 violins and viola; 2 violins and cello; 
3 violas; 3 cellos; 2 cellos and double bass; piano, violin, viola; piano and 
2 violins 

Four instruments — ’2 violins, viola and cello (the string quartet); ’violin, 
viola, cello and piano (the piano quartet); 4 violins; 2 violins and 2 violas; 
2 violas and 2 cellos; 2 violas, cello, and double bass 
Five instruments — ’2 violins, 2 violas, and cello (the string quintet) — 
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sometimes with 2 cellos instead of 2 violas; *1 violins, viola, cello, and 
piano (the piano quintet); 2 violins, viola, cello, double bass; 3 violins, 
cello, and piano; 4 violins and piano.^ 

Six instruments — 2 violins, 2 violas, 2 cellos (the string sextet) 2 vio- 
lins, viola, cello, bass, piano. 

Concerto Grosso: This consists of material for duplicated string quartet 
with a small ensemble of two, three, four, or possibly five solo wind 
instruments.® 


II. Wood Winds 

Two instruments — 2 flutes; 2 oboes; 2 clarinets; 2 bassoons; flute and 
oboe; flute and clarinet; flute and bassoon; oboe and clarinet; oboe and 
bassoon; oboe and English bom; English horn and clarinet; English bom 
and bassoon; clarinet and bassoon; any one of these instruments and piano. 

Three instruments — Flute, clarinet, bassoon; oboe, clarinet, bassoon; oboe, 
English bom, clarinet; oboe, English horn, bassoon; any 2 of these instru- 
ments and piano.® 

Four instruments — Flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon; oboe, clarinet, English 
bom, bassoon; any 3 of these instruments and piano. 

Five instruments — Flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and French horn (the 
mellow tone of the horn frequently admits it into ensembles designated 
as "woodwind”). Many groups of four instruments from those named 
above are used to form quartets. The piano is frequently used also with 
any three of the instruments. The terms "clarinet quintet,” “bom quin- 
tet,” etc. usually refer to a string quartet with the addition of the instru- 
ment named. Mozart has a quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and 
piano.'^ 

More than 5 instruments — The following list of the instruments used by the 
Brooklyn Civic Woodwind Ensemble is typical of larger combinations except 

* Schubert's Rreat C Major Quintet calls for a second cello, but Mozart's five beautiful quintets 
employ a second viola. Schubert's well known quintet, Dit Forellf, calls for a double bass in addition 
to the string quartet. Schuinniiii's beautiful Piano Quintet in £-Hat major employs a string quartet 
and a piano. 

‘’•The Orchestra of the New Friends of Music of New York for its 1938-39 reason duriii'; which 
it presented Jlraiidenburg CoiKcrlos and the Orchestral Suites of Johann Sebastian Kach consisted of 
7 first violins, 6 second violins, 4 violas, 4 cellosr 3 double basses, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 ba^sonn, and 
2 French Horns. 

° IVIozart wrote eight trios involving a piano. The delightful and unusual one in E-flat, No. 7, 
for clarinet, viola, and piano deserves special mention. Of this Eric RIom, in his volume on Mozart, 
writes: "It is a great work, in which the somber color of the wind and the string instrument, ns well 
as the <ifTectloii Mozart had for both of them, called splendidly knit and emotionally fully charged 
music from him.*’ He is particularly moved by "the astonishingly tense minuet in this wonderful w'ork." 

‘'"The Quintet in A major for clarinet and strings ranks w’ith the clarinet concerto which is in the 
same key, as one of the finest of Mozarts instrumental works." Eric Rlom: Mozart. 
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that frequently there are only 2 horns instead of 4 that this group uses: 2 oboes, 
1 English horn, 2 clarinets, 2 flutes, 2 bassoons, 1 contrabassoon, 4 French horns. 
Haydn wrote an octet for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, and 2 bassoons, Mozart’s 
serenade No. 1 in Ejj major uses the same combination. 

III. Combinations of String and Wood-Wind Instruments 

The older composers so frequently indicated that their compositions could 
be played by either string or wood wind instruments that it is very easy 
to make the substitution of a flute for a violin in many of the combina- 
tions listed under I above. The clarinet, likewise, may frequently be 
substituted for the viola and the bassoon for the cello. Many of Bach’s 
two- and three-part inventions and fugues reveal unrealized beauties when 
played by either strings or wood wind alone, or by combinations of strings 
and wood wind. Handel wrote 24 overtures for 1st and 2nd violins, 
viola, cello, 2 oboes, and 2 horns with a basio contmuo to be played on 
a Harpsichord. Haydn wrote a series of London trios for two flutes and 
violoncello, Mozart, quartets for flute and stnngs and oboe and strings, 
and a series of five dances for two violins, bass, flute, and drum; Telemann 
has a presto for flute or solo violin and strings Brahms wrote a “Horn 
trio” which calls for \iolin, piano, and French horn, but for which he 
provided an alternative viola part as a substitute for horn. For other 
interesting numbers in this class of string and wind instruments, see page 
143 of Chamber Mtistc in American Schools, by Charles W. Hughes. 

Proviso High School Brass Sextet, 

Maywood, Illinois. 
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IV. Brass Instruments 

Two instruments — 2 trumpets, 2 horns, 2 trombones, 2 baritones, or any 
2 different instruments of these four. 

Three and four instruments — In the above list replace 2 by 3. The number 
2 may also be replaced by the number 4, but the mixed quartet is by far 
the commoner. This appears in a variety of forms, such as 2 trumpets 
or 2 comets, and two boms; trumpet, cornet, horn, and trombone, or bari- 
tone. The quartet of trombones is celebrated for playing of chorales and 
hymns at Christmas time. 

Five instruments — ^The addition of a tuba to the mixed quartets above, 
gives a depth and sonority comparable to the effects of Russian choirs 
in which the basso frofundo doubles the ordinary bass an octave lower. 
Six or more instruments — Groups of more than 6 instruments usually 
double at the same pitch one or more of the parts. 


V. Percussion Instmments 

This group seldom appears alone, although multiple drums are very 
effective for short passages, and can occasionally he used for rather com- 
plete fanfares. Moreover the addition of percussion instruments with 
various pitches, such as xylophones and marimbas, could produce many 
combinations, because melodies are possible. 

The commonest combinations, however, are drums, fifes, or piccolos; 
drums or oboes, or English horn, or clarinets or bassoons; and drums 
with trumpets or bugles, or other instruments of the brass family. When 
a number of kettledrums are available some interesting effects suitable 
for occasional placing upon a program are worthy of consideration. 


VI. Ancient Instruments 

We shall later in this chapter present as footnote 11 a program of 
music of an earlier period, together with some remarks concerning the 
instruments of that time. There is at present considerable interest in 
reviving for use today several of those early instruments. Although much 
of this enthusiasm has been stimulated by the research and musical 
activity of an Englishman, Arnold Dolmetsch, and his family, musicians 


^The following program of 18th century muaic was played in this country by the Cologne 
Chamber Music Trio. Their instruments were the harpsichord, the viola da gamba, and the transverse 
flute and recorder. 

Trio Sonata in D major Leclair (1697'1764) 

Sonata C minor for flute and figured bass Frederiek the Great (1712-1786) 

Harpsichord solos: 

“V'om Himniel hoch’* 

Toccata Vivaldi 

Gavotte VnknoiLn 

Presto for music box Haydn 

Variations of “Morgen kommt der Weihnachtsmann” 

for flute, viola da gamba and harpsichord Mozart 

IntermUeion 


Sonata C major for viola da gamba and harpsichord 
Fugato, etc. 


Handel (1685-1759) 
Ramoau (1683-1764) 
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in Other European countries have also added their influence.'’ Although 
the original instruments are seldom available, there is increasing interest 
in the use of present-day reproductions of the old viols, harpsichords, and 
clavichords with their unusual tones. 

It is quite possible that there are in a number of American towns well- 
to-do patrons of music who would present to the high school a set 
of these old instruments if the director of music gave evidence that he 
would see that they were wisely and widely used. This would be a 
delight not only to the fortunate players upon them but to the many audi- 
ences who through the music played would be given an insight into one 
aspect of the social life of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries which can 
not be obtained in any other way.® 

VII. Simpler Instruments 

In England and Germany the recorder i® or ancient flute and the home- 
made pipes constructed from bamboo have received a large amount of 
attention. In America flageolets, sturdily constructed so that they are 
dependable in unison passages, are receiving increasing favor. All of 
these instruments are being used not particularly because they are ancient 
instruments but because they, like many more modem instmments, are 
easy to play. It is surprising how delightful many of these simple instru- 
ments — flageolets, harmonicas, mandolins, guitars, and even ukeleles — are 
when nicely played in small ensembles. The use of such instruments fre- 
quently provides a musical expression for students who for various rea- 
sons are not qualifled for the symphonic instmments and also provides 
a second or third instrument, of a lighter nature, for the players of the 
symphonic instruments. 


VIII. Vocal and Instmmental Ensembles 

Mention of the Old English viols above may serve to recall that for a long 
period the instmmental music was used largely to accompany the voices 

*From the seventeenth century, teaching became an Important resource of the tnuslcian. From 
this period, as the coniplementar> half of the preceding statement, comes the recognition of music as 
a social accomplishment. An earlier day had recognized music as the accomplishment of the gentleman 
From this time on there an increasing desire on the part of the middle class to take to itself what 
had formerly been one of the privileges of the nobility. 

In the seventeenth centurv the result seems to have been one of the golden periods for the music 
lo\er. Music was in general not technically difficult. Instruments were widely played and frequently 
an enthusiast would play several, passing at will from one to the other. Professional virtuosity had 
indeed appeared, but the amateur had plenty of music suited to him and apparently pursued his own 
path. Music was made where one lixed whether that meant Versailles, Whitehall, or a well-to-do 
home in Amsterdam or London. 

Hughes, op. cit., p. 15. 

“During the 1938-39 and 1939-40 concert season in the United States the Trapp Choir from 
Austria was heard in some delightful ''family concerts." In addition to vocal ensembles the family, 
w'hich consists of the mother, five daughters, and two sons, presented pleasing performances of 
representative compositions for recorder ensembles, including a trio sonata by Telemann for two 
recorders and harpsichord and a suite by Kasper Ferdinand Fisher for recorder choir, viola da gamba. 
and harpsichord. (See illustration of recorders on page 124.) 
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by merely doubling the voice parts. This is still a very good idea which 
might occasionally be profitably used by both singers and players today. 
TTiere has been a tendency lately, however, for composers to write vocal 
music for which there is provided not so much an instrumental accom- 
paniment as an instrumental obbligato. The following are examples of 
some of the forms in which such material is found: single or double 
quartet or small chorus with four-hand accompaniment either at one or 
two pianos; wlh one or two violins; with horn; with string quartet; with 
wood-wind ensemble; with miscellaneous instruments, such as a guitar or 
mandolin, triangle, castanets, solo violin, solo flute, solo clarinet, or many 
other combinations. Many examples of music for small vocal ensembles 
with unusual instrumental accompaniments are listed in appendix 


an example of the manner in wbidi vocal and Instrumental music may be combined we 
present the following: 

An Evening of Renaissance Music. 

A representative program of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Chamber Music by the Van 
Buren Players of Old Instruments and the Morley Singers. 


a. Chest of five viols 

Mr. George Whitehead's Gaillarde 
Sir Henry Umpton's Funeral 
Courante 

b. f^oice and viols 

Lachrymae antiquae 
Cuckoo 

c. Chest of five viols 

Pavan 

d. Morley Singers 

Matona, lovely maiden 
I know a young maiden 

e. Recorder and lute 

Congida il mio bel sol 

f. Morley Singers 

Welcome, sweet pleasure 
In these delightful, pleasant groves 
Now is the month of Maying 
Wassail song 

g. Chest of three viols 

Fantasy 

Fantasy 

h. Voice and instruments 

Griping grief 
Mistress mine 

i. Chest of five viols 

Fantasy 

j. Morley Singers 

Rounds 


Donoland 

Dotiflawd 

Brade 

Donuland 

ifUhoUon 

Tomkins 


Lassus 

Lassus 

Tromboncino 


Weelkes 

Purcell 

Morley 

Williams 


Henry FW, 
Morley 

Edtvardes 

Byrd 

Jenkins 


The music played was composed and first performed in the time of Shakespeare and Bach. The 
Chest of Viols, which includes a first treble, second treble, alto, tenor, first bass, and second bass, 
were made in 1600 and are now as rare as Cremona Violins. The Virginal, which was placed on a 
table, was made by Dolmetsch. The **broken music," mentioned by Shakespeare in his plays, is music 
played on a few of the instruments in the whole consort or chest of viols. The notable authorities on 
this music are: Christopher Simpson, in his Compendium of Ancient Music\ John Mace, and the 
contemporary Arnold Dolmetsch, in his book, The Interpretation of the Music of the XVfUh and 
XFIJIth Centuries revealed hx Contemporary Evidence (1915), with its accompanying album of 
illustrative compositions. The Viols and Lutes require a special, but not a virtuoso technique, since 
the music is usually in the first position or on the six open strings.^ In this "Golden Age" of the 
musical amateur, everyone with any social standing played and sang in the home. 
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Difficulties in Developing Chamber Music in the Schools 

If it is so easy to find suitable music for a large number of students to play 
and if the benefits of chamber music to the individual, the school, and the com- 
munity are so desirable, why has so little been done with this musical activity 
in the schools? There are two types of answers, first, the answers that deal with 
the general proposition of initiating something distinctly different from what is 
usually done; and second, those that apparently concern rather fundamental 
conditions. As to the first, we may point out that those musical groups are now 
in the ascendancy which involve large numbers of students. Restricting our- 
selves to instrumental organizations, we need only refer to the two preceding 
chapters in which we have pointed out how natural it is that the hand and 
orchestra should involve many players — (1) to insure complete instrumenta- 
tion; (2) to dazzle or astound administrators and parents; (3) to involve large 
numbers of players of varying musical powers; and (4) to cut down teaching 
costs by having many students taken care of by a single instructor at one time. 

Regarding the second type of answers as to why it is difficult to develop 
chamber music in the schools, we shall list five significant obstacles and shall 
then suggest how these may be overcome, at least in part. (1) Since the practice 
and performance of chamber music makes great demands upon individual ini- 
tiative and responsibility and upon active cooperation and devotion between 
players, it is not strange that the passive amusements which have recently been 
developed in our mechanical age should to most young people seem more attrac- 
tive. Dolce far niente! (R is sweet to do nothing!) The radio, phonograph, 
motion and sound pictures require such a minimum of effort on the part of the 
listener that it is only the more sturdy and determined young people who will 
put them aside, and devote themselves to making their own music. (2) Largely 
through the three agencies mentioned above, there has been developed not only 
an attitude of letting others amuse us, but also the idea that in music at least 
only the highest standards of performance deserve to be given serious considera- 
tion. The star system, the use of big names, the constant parading of the highly 
professional and specialized performance, and the ease with which all of this 
material is available have tended to make the amateur first self-conscious, and 
then discouraged regarding his own feeble efforts. Moreover, the natural ten- 
dency of the professional to play only virtuoso compositions which will dazzle 
the listener by their intricacy and difficulty has tended to make the amateur 
feel that the simpler music within his reach is not worthy of the attention of 
other listeners, even if it should afford a little delight to him when he plays 
it. (3) Associated with the two foregoing ideas is the far-too-prevailing con- 
ception that community music — by which term is meant every kind of music 
of, by, and for the people — must necessarily be on a very low level. We too 
frequently restrict the term to “mass singing.” TTie great wave of community 
singing which swept the country during the later years of the World War, 
1917 and 1918, was a remarkable social phenomenon. It was very effective at 
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the time and it had great potentialities for future development. But in the suc- 
ceeding twenty years the fervor of those singing years was almost completely 
lost, and little was done to advance the singing of the people by improving and 
refining it. Community singing still means the using of the simplest and most 
“popular” grade of material for every type of gathering, irrespective of the 
musical power of those present. The idea that community singing should always 
be on the highest level possible for any particular group is seldom observed. We 
are equally remiss regarding popular playing of instruments. Although in al- 
most any group of a dozen or twenty people there are two or three persons who 
have at some time had some skill on an instrument, it is seldom utilized in social 
gatherings because of the limited idea of what can be done in community music. 
We do not realize or at least we do not act as though we realized how much 
good music and consequent pleasure could be produced if in every home there 
were simple instruments which could be played by guests. Music for six hands 
at one piano or eight hands at two pianos will stir into new life and enthusiasm 
not only the oldsters who "used to play,” but the youngsters who will be in- 
spired to learn to play. (4) The usual school program is unfriendly to arrang- 
ing for the many meetings of small groups that an adequate chamber music 
program demands. The usual high school schedule which requires a rather 
large number of children in any class; the school architecture which plans rooms 
on a basis of classes of from 25 to 40; the unwillingness of the administrative 
officers to take the time to supervise many small groups — all of these factors 
necessarily make the possibility of scheduling extensive chamber music rehear- 
sals difficult, if not impossible. (5) Finally, the inadequate preparation in cham- 
ber music of a large number of the music instructors must be mentioned. Not 
only have they not had the actual routine themselves of playing in small groups; 
not only do they not know intimately the extremely varied, widespread, and hard- 
to-obtain material; not only have they never had experience in making arrange- 
ments or slight adaptations in available material to meet the needs of the various 
groups; but more important even than these, they have not yet sensed the un- 
usual and far-reaching benefits which may come not only to the larger organ- 
izations in the school, but to the individual students after they leave the school. 
In other words, most instructors, due frequently to pressure from administrators 
and parents, are so much concerned with producing significant and, too often, 
showy immediate results that they do not give sufficient thought to the im- 
portant questions of the after-school effects of musical activities, which prob- 
ably is the ultimate reason for the far greater attention which our schools should 
devote to chamber music. 

A few suggestions may be made as to how to overcome these given diffi- 
culties. (1) Music instructors must study current methods of athletic directors 
in the colleges and high schools. While not doing away with football, basket- 
ball, track, and baseball, which involve large numbers of players in spectacular 
performances, the physical education directors are doing all they can to de- 
velop intramural sports for small groups and even individual games and physi- 
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cal exercises. Many of these directors have come to the conclusion that these 
latter activities by the great mass of students are more important for the devel- 
opment of the health of the student body than spectacular contests. Moreover, 
they believe the future health of the students is more dependent on the smaller 
events than on the larger ones. The music directors must learn that while for 
the present the large bands and orchestras may be necessary for big events, these 
make small provision for the musical life of the students after they leave the 
high school. Only as students learn to make music for themselves can they be 
sure that after they leave school they will have "music wherever they go.” (2) 
This same revision of outlook is necessary regarding standards to be applied to 
chamber music material and performance. Dr. Charles W. Hughes, in the 
publication previously referred to in the notes, points out the curious fact that 
in the reviving of chamber music of the 16th and 17th centuries, its Golden 
Age, modern-day professionals have made use almost exclusively of the more 
difficult compositions, while the greater part of the material of those centuries 
was so easy that it could he played by the amateurs of the day. While it is 
true that in social circles of Elizabethan England, for instance, the ladies and 
the gentlemen who came together at each other’s homes were able to sing and 
play, it is very evident from the material which has been preserved that they 
were not all virtuosi. Much of the music widely used then could be played 
very satisfactorily today by high school students of moderate ability. Moreover, 
as a number of contemporary composers (e.g. Bartok and Hindemith) and 
arrangers have demonstrated, it is possible to write excellent music today in 
which there are parts of such varying degrees of difficulty that both the talented 
and ordinarily gifted player can perform in the same composition at the same 
time with satisfactory results. As we use the too-slightly-known material already 
available, and add to it material adapted to the growing number of chamber 
music players today, we shall find ever-widening opportunites for our high school 
students.*® 

C3) As we transfer the center of musical interest from the high school with its 
demands for a large number of players on a great variety of instruments, to the 
homes where only a few players on the more easily obtained instruments are 
needed or desired, we shall find we can have a much greater variety of commu- 
nity music; our Sunday schools and churches can have players as well as singers 


Much early chamber music was written for amateurs. Johann Rosenmuller (1619‘1684)» for 
example, wrote some '*Studenten-Musik” which is well nd.ipted for even elementary players. The 
simplicity of so much of the music written before 1800 has a good effect upon players in enabling 
them to play not only the notes but to maintain standards of rather finished playing. 

Music as a part of folk life died with the growth of an industrial civilization. We are asked 
to revive it. To carry out this task successfully music must coll upon psychology to a greater extent 
than ever before. Its task is not the relatively simple one of teaching the singing of songs or the 
playing of an instrument, but the building up of folk ways W'hich incorporate music as part of life. 
Music must become so much a part of school life that the child out of school will find it only natural 
to continue to make music, to listen to music, and to value music. Hitherto music teaching has drawn 
chiefly on those elements of psychology which deal with developing skills. It must increasingly study 
the problem of developing attitudes and appreciations whidi will guide and stimulate the use of the 
musical skills which we develop in the schools. 

Hughes, op. cit., p. 45. 
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for the hymns and chorales; our school gatherings can have orchestras of adults 
to provide a portion of the program, while the school children prot'ide the rest. 
In one school it is a common practice when an operetta is given hy the young 
children, for the parents, formed into a chamber orchestra, to play the overture, 
and the children to give the operetta with piano accompaniment. (4) Cham- 
ber music is in line with the trend of individualizing the programs of high school 
children. It makes no greater demands for elastic schedules and special meeting 
places than the project method, laboratory assignments, individual reading re 
ports, small group excursions, and many other specialized units now demanded 
by many other school subjects. Some rural high schools have already made pro- 
vision for a large number of small music rooms which are suitable not only 
for piano practice, but for the rehearsal of groups of two to six students. By 
this means children from the country who do not have a music teacher near 
home nor a piano on which to practice are able to continue their private musi- 
cal education in the school. C5) The growing emphasis in teacher training 
courses on the individual musicianship of students who are preparing to teach 
music in the schools, means that ere long we shall have our schools staffed with 
teachers who know the literature through having performed it themselves. 
Teachers already in service are getting some of this same training as they attend 
summer school and as they come into contact with these developments in their 
music educators’ conferences, and in the reading of music magazines. There 
is already sufficient literature available to those who have a good general musi- 
cal background and who desire to prepare themselves to carry on chamber music 
groups. 


Who Shall Engage in Chamber Music? 

We have met this question of membership jn connection with band and 
orchestra. Here, as there, the obvious answer: select only the best players, if 
not wrong, is at least open to debate. But whatever the practice regarding the 
larger organizations, the common opinion of music directors and high school 
principals regarding chamber music groups is that only talented and serious 
students should be permitted to engage in this special activity. This opinion is 
based upon the idea that participation in chamber music, at least as far as the 
school is concerned, should come as a reward for faithful and successful par- 
ticipation in the larger instrumental organizations. Such a procedure usually 
adds to the demands made upon the best players, for the first oboe, flute, clarinet, 
trumpet, horn, and other outstanding players would naturally be included in the 
favored small groups. But, of course, they are also needed in the orchestra and 
in the band! This condition typifies the difficulties which arise when ability 
alone is made the criterion for membership. If instead, we decide membership 
on the student's need, we have a very different condition. If the basis is not 
what the organization needs, namely, capable players, but what the student 
needs, namely, a program of music activities selected according to what is best 
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for him in the light of his entire program instead of merely the musical activi- 
ties of the school, we have what is educationally sound and defensible. 

What would happen if such a program of membership were followed? If 
we did not find a comparatively few students carrying the main responsibilities 
of band, orchestra, and chamber music groups? What is to be said for the 
often hard-pressed director who apparently cannot maintain his various organ- 
izations at a high standard unless there is considerable doubling of players? Is 
not this the only legitimate answer? — ^he must have more material so that he 
will still have capable first-chair players for all of his organizations without mak- 
ing undue demands upon a few players. Certainly the values of participating 
in chamber music groups are so significant, certainly this activity is so de- 
fensible not as a rare product or end but as an educational means of developing 
good musicianship, (and surely there is enough suitable material for a wide 
range of ability), that we ought to be able to include some beginners, some 
fairly well started players, and some who are advanced. We are dealing here 
not with a select activity for a few but a powerful educational force for many. 


Chamher Music Study with Phonograph Records and Radio Broadcasts 

The phonograph and the radio have brought a new type of help and inspira- 
tion to chamber music players, in that these mechanisms can supply the whole 
to which as many parts may be added as there are listening players. The Home 
Symphony, a regular winter broadcast, has systematically developed an idea 
which has been used informally for many years. It is said to have been suggested 
by the story of a high school French horn player who was compelled by illness 
to remain at home while the final rehearsal of his high school group was being 
broadcast, as a means of advertising the forthcoming concert. As he, at home, 
heard the music, he picked up his horn and played his part, thus engaging in 
the final rehearsal. The home symphony idea utilizes a small orchestra in the 
broadcasting studio with a director who announces just what is to be played, in 
an inexpensive collection which has been prepared for this particular broadcast, 
indicates some of the difficulties which will probably arise, especially in the 
matter of changing tempo, and then has the metronome tick forth two measures 
before players in the studio and in homes scattered far across the country, begin 
to play. In any one home there may be but a single player, industriously work- 
ing on some part which may not be very important in itself but which is a neces- 
sary contribution to the whole as played by the audible orchestra in the studio 
or the unheard companions scattered far across the continent. In a very real 
sense, music by this means unites the people. 

The same idea may be utilized by any player in connection with any musi- 
cal record or broadcast, provided only diat the edition used by the amateur 
corresponds with the one used by the broadcasting orchestra, and that all the 
instruments are tuned to the same pitch. But the almost universal use of inter- 
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national pitch A 440 makes it possible with a tuning fork to have one’s instru- 
ment always at the proper pitch for playing with radio or phonograph C76 
revolutions a minute.) 

Rehearsing the Chamber Music Group 

Just as playing in a small ensemble differs from playing in a large group, so 
there should he distinct differences in the method of rehearsing. It should be 
less formal than in the large group, yet more intensive. There should be less 
strict discipline from without, but much more from within. Even though the 
time allowed for school rehearsing of the small group does not exceed that for 
the band or the orchestra, in fact, may be less, the total amount of time that the 
players devote to these activities carried on by themselves will usually exceed 
that given to a band or orchestra, if the instructor has done his work well. It is 
hardly feasible for a band or orchestra to gather informally in the school or 
the home without the director, but that is exactly what should happen with the 
chamber music group. Even when the director himself is a member of one of 
the small ensembles, he must remember the need of these frequent meetings, 
and should not hinder the players in their desire to get together frequently by 
themselves. 

The two guiding principles for small group rehearsals are keen listening and 
constant consideration for the other players. Careful tuning is essential in any 
group, but it reaches its highest point of necessity in the small group. In an 
orchestra when sixteen or more violins are playing a unison passage alone or 
with the violas or cellos, it is expected there will be considerable "breadth” to 
the tone due to the fact that the instruments are not all exactly in tune. Such a 
condition must not exist in chamber music playing; each instrument must be in 
tune with itself and in tune with the others. 

In the orchestra or the band the conductor to a large extent determines the 
balance of parts. In the small ensemble the players themselves must attend to 
this matter. One of them, usually that one to whom the melody is predominantly 
assigned, may act as the leader, but since he is also a player his judgment should 
be modified by what the other players suggest on the basis of how the ensemble 
sounds to them. Although for concert purposes it is desirable to prepare com- 
positions with a fixed assignment of parts, it is wise during practice periods — 
or, more truly stated, when the players perform just for themselves — ^that there 
should be rotation of leadership and, so far as possible, rotation of parts played. 
To insure giving proper prominence to the melody as it passes from one in- 
strument to another, it is very helpful at several stages in the mastering of a 
composition to have only the melody played, now hy this instrument when the 
composer has given it “the lead,” now by the next, etc. When all the instru- 
ments play together it will then be clearer what relative prominence is to he 
given to the various instruments. 

In all of this it is evident that the players must listen not only to what is in 
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the score, but should be guided by the knowledge they have gained from 
hearing other music and from a study of the life and purposes of the composer. 
They listen, in other words, not only with their immediate senses, but with their 
accumulated experience. The form and development of the composition fre- 
quently decides the dynamics, phrasing, and expression of a passage at the be- 
ginning or the middle or the end. Study of the history of music, acquaintance 
with other music contemporaneous with the composition which is being played, 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the work of the particular composer involved; 
in other words, comparative musical history will frequently help decide moot 
questions of performance today. Chamber music players must do more than 
play their notes; they must play all of the music suggested by the notes inter* 
preted by as broad a background as they can construct. 

The function of the school director or coach for these small groups is there- 
fore less one of telling the players what to do in the actual playing than it is 
of helping them to give consideration to matters — ^present to the sense, and also 
available only after reading and research — which will make the young players 
more capable of guiding themselves. Chamber music, in other words, is less like 
a class lesson with assigned reading and problems which have already been 
worked out by the instructor, and is more like a project in which a single player 
or a small group is stimulated to work out something which requires research. 
The more the responsibility for adequate results can he placed upon the players 
rather than upon the teacher, the more educational and the more far-reaching 
the activity will be. 


Chamber Music Groufs and the Commrmity 

The developing of players who have learned to perform music for them- 
selves with little or no direction from the teacher, must eventually have a 
great influence on the music of the community. We have already in discussing 
Values, indicated some of these efforts. In concluding this chapter we shall 
mention two other efforts — the developing in the players of a great hunger for 
continuing the making of music, and in the listeners of a taste for larger forms 
in music. Anyone who has experienced the joy of companionship in a chamber 
music group is apt to develop an insatiable appetite for that sort of thing which 
will lead him to ferret out kindred souls wherever he may be placed.*'* Thomas 
Whitney Surette speaks of another influence which may come from small group 
playing. “If in every community there were groups of people who played 
chamber music together, and if these would permit their friends to attend when 
they practice, the symphony would soon find plenty of listeners. Such rehear- 
sals would give an opportunity to hear difficult passages played over and over 
again; there would be time for discussion, and above all, for reflection. Every 

Robert I{<i\en Schnuffler, an enthusiastic cello player, tells of his running after a viola player 
whom he saw in a French village during War days. That viola player was necessary for a string 
quartet which Schauffler >%as trying to get together! 
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town and village should have a local chamber-music organization giving occa- 
sional informal concerts.” 

It is the fervent hope of the authors of this book that the material of this 
chapter may help to increase interest in chamber music and thus deepen and 
diirich the love of music for its own sake. 


LISTS OF CHAMBER MUSIC MATERIAL 

In the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 8th of the books listed below under references 
for additional reading, will be found much information regarding chamber music. Since 
these books are not readily available we refer to a pamphlet published by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. This is a list of Music 
Material for Small Instrumental Ensembles. It costs but 15 cents and contains the names 
and a brief description of about 900 compositions very helpfully classified. Since this list 
is being constandy augmented by American publishers it should be supplemented by con- 
sulting the free announcements and catalogues which the publishers listed in the pamphlet 
will send upon application. An important new publisher of chamber music is Music Press, 
Inc., New York City. 

REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

1. Aulich, Bruno and Heimeran, Ernst, translated by D. Millar Craig — Well Temfered 
Quartet, A Book of Counsel and Entertainment for All Lovers of Music in the Home. 
H. W. Gray Co., New York, 1938. 

2. Bowen, Catherine Drinker — Friends and Fiddlers. Litde, Bfown and Co., Boston, 1937. 

3. Cobbett, Walter W. — Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1929. 

4. Dunhill, Thomas — Chamber Music, a treatise for students. Macmillan Co., Lon- 
don, 1913. 

5. Erskine, John — A Musical Companion, pp. 343-429, 490-499. A. A. Knopf, New 
York, 1935. 

6. Gordon, Edgar B. — "The Next Step in the Instrumental Program," in MENC Year- 
book. for 1929, pp. 575-577.'* CApparcndy the first mention of Chamber Music in 
MENC Yearbooks.) 

7. Haydon, Glen — "The Wood Wind Instruments in the Chamber Music Literature,” 
MTNA Proceedings, 1938, pp. 131-137. 

8. Ha 3 rward, John D.—dhamber Music for Amateurs. The “Strad” Office, London, Eng- 
land, 1923. 

9. Hirschmann, I. A. — New Friends of Music Program Book for 1938-1939 Vol. J. 
Program notes on the six Bach Brandenburg Concertos. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1938. 

10. Howard, John T. — Our American Music, References under Chamber Music. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, revised 1939. 

11. Hughes, Charles W. — Chamber Music in American Schools. Freybourg Printing Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 1933. 

12. Johnson, Gaald W. — A Little Night Music. Harper and Bros., New York, 1937. 

13. Kortschak, Hugo — "The Birth of a String Quartet," MTNA Proceedings, 1938, pp. 
126-130. 

^ Music and Life, page 235. 

'*The Yearbooks may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 Bast Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 111.; the MTNA Proceedings from the MTNA Treasurer, Ben Avon, Penn. 
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14. Mattern, David — “Trends in Instrumental Ensemble Playing," in MENC Yearhook 
for 1935, pp. 259 260. 

15. McKinney, Howard D & Anderson, W. R — Discovering Music, Chaps. XIV and 
XXXni. American Book Co., New Yc^rk, 1934. 

16. Moor, Arthur P — The Lthrary Museum of Music and Dance. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ , New York, 1938. 

17. Music Educators National Conference — Music Materials for Small Instrumental En- 
sembles (a hst of 900 compositions graded m five groups). (See footnote 16.) 

18. Newmarch, Rosa — The Concert Goer*s Library, Vols. I and IV, Descriptive notes on 
Bach Brandenburg Concertos and Handel Concerto Grosso. Oxford Univ. Press, 
London, 1928 and 1931. 

19. Pnce, James D. — “The Small Ensemble," m MENC Yearbook for 1933, pp. 145-146. 

20. Ruddick, J. Leon — “Chamber Music m Secondary Schools and Colleges," m MENC 
Yearhook for 1931, pp. 175-177. 

21. SchaufBer, Robert — The Musical Amateur. Houghton MifHin & Co., Boston, 1911. 

22. Scholes, Percy A. — “Chamber Music," in The Oxford Companion to Music, pp. 151- 
155. Oxford Univ Press, New York, 1938. 

23. Thompson, Oscar, Editor — ^Article on “Q^mbei Music" by Samuel L. Ladai in The 
International Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1938. 

24. Tuthill, Burnet C. — “Fifty Years of Chamber Music in the United States,” MTNA 
Proceedings, 1928, pp. 163-175. 

25. Tuthill, Burnet C. — 'The Literature for die Wind Instruments.” MTNA Proceedings, 
1934, pp. 258-261. 

26. Tuthill, Burnet C — “The Opportunity for the Development of Chamber Music in 
School and Home," in MENC Yearhook for 1930, pp. 69 70. 

27. Wilson, George C. — “The Function and Value of Small Instrumental Ensembles in 
the High School and the Community," MENC Yearbook for 1937, pp. 304-306. 


WesHngkouse High School Brass Choir, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Two factois apparently enter into the modern definition of chamber music — (1) 
amount of tone in comparison to room space and (2^ number of players to a part. After 
you have formulated a definition which seems to you adequate, use it as a measure to deter- 
mine which of the following groups should be announced as chamber music: (a) 6 violins 
playing a melody in unison; (b^ the same six violins playing a composition written for 
three voices, (c) violin, viola, and cello playing the same composition; (d) flute, clarinet 
and bassoon playing the same composition; flageolet, mandolin, and guitar playing the 
same composition; (f) two trumpets and two horns playing Sweet and Low in four parts; 
(g) four persons playing an eight-hand arrangement for two pianos of a movement from a 
symphony; (h) string quartet and piano plavdng the Schumann Quintet, (i) the Schumann 
Quintet played with two instruments on each part; Cj) the Schubert Quintet played by 2 
violins, 1 viola, and 2 cellos; (k^ the Schubert Octet played by 2 violins, viola, cello, con- 
trabass, clarinet, horn, and bassoon; (1) the Overture to the Marriage of Figaro played by 3 
first violins, 2 second violins, 1 viola, 1 cello, 1 bass, 1 flute, 1 oboe, and I horn. 

2. Which ensemble would be most helpful for beginning players — a large one, such 
as a band or an orchestra, or a small one, such as a chamber music group? Does the answer 
to this question depend merely upon individual preference or is a principle involved? 

3. Can you. after making a romparathe tabulation of the values of membership in 
large and small instrumental ensembles, decide which is the more valuable (a) for the 
individual player (b) for the school (c) for the community'^ If you, as director of music, 
find you have not time to develop both to which one would you devote yourself? What 
factors in the school or community would influence your decision? 

4. Providing the amount of time involved is practicable is it desirable for a player to 
be a member of both a large and a small ensemble simultaneously? 

5. Does the section entitled Values seem to you a well-balanced statement or is it 
conceived too much on the basis of advanced rather than elementary players? Can you, 
from your observations or reading, substantiate with examples each of the five values? 

6. A long list such as that of ‘Instrumental Chamber Music Combinations” may be 
easily passed over as being only for later reference. A worth-while mental exercise is to try 
to figure out why these particular combinations of instruments should have been favored 
and especially why those marked with an asterisk should have been most widely used. This 
would involve questions of balance of tone, likeness combined with variety of quality, avail- 
ability of instruments and players, total tonal range of instruments, etc. 

7. Much of the music mentioned in this chapter, both in the main body of the text 
and in the foot-notes, is available on phonograph records. With the assistance of a local 
phonograph dealer a class might easilv have, for example, its own "Evening of Renaissance 
Music” or many other types of period musicalcs. Would you approve of this? 

8. Can the members of the class in which this chapter is being discussed demonstrate 
how' to overcome difficulties in organising chamber music groups by actually canvassing the 
possibdities in thi.s class and forming enough chamber music groups to involve all or prac- 
tically all the members thus including advanced and beginning players, using both instru- 
ments which are already played rather well by some of the group and instruments which 
pre played only slightly or not at all? 

9. Is there enough difference of opinion in vour class to warrant a friendly debate on 
the question "Who Shall Engage in Chamber Music”? 

10. Is it feasible to allow every member of a chamber music group to state his ideas 
of how the music by the group should be played or is it necessary to select a leader who 
shall make all the criticisms^ 

11. The final paragraph of the chapter implies that the practice of .chamber music 
should develop the “love of music for its own sake.” Just what is meant by this expres- 
sion? For what else can one love music? Should the effect of chamber music be different 
from the effect of other kinds of music? 
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The High School Dance Orchestra 

T he justification for organizing a dance orchestra in the high school is that 
many schools provide an opportunity for dancing as a part of the recrea- 
tion program.* In some schools no special music is furnished, one of the pupils 
playing the piano — often in exceedingly nondescript fashion. In such a case the 
school dance is usually looked down upon by the pupils, and if there is a choice 
between a dance at school on Friday evening and a dance in some hall down- 
town, they choose the latter as being more glamorous. And who can blame them 
when the differences are such as the following? In the school, plain, often ugly, 
surroundings; poor playing on an out-of-tune piano; strict and often unsympa- 
thetic chaperonage; an early closing hour. In the commercial dance hall, a 
brightly lit and gaudily decorated place especially arranged for dancing; a 
good professional dance band; no chaperons who must constantly be consid- 
ered, and as late a closing time as parents will tolerate. Who wouldn’t choose 
the latter? 

In order to compete with outside dances some schools make every effort to 
provide an interesting “party” at frequent intervals. Committees are appointed 
to decorate the room — ^probably the spacious gymnasium; a good dance band is 
engaged, younger teachers are selected as chaperons, and an attempt is made 
to provide them with partners so that they may have a happy time too. All this 
is good; but there is one thing that might make it still better — a capableaschool 
dance orchestra (or band — ^whichever you prefer to call it). This saves expense, 
provides an outlet for certain pupils whose tastes run in the direction of jazz 
music, and elevates the school party considerably above the ordinary commer- 
cial dance. Then too, the organization of a dance orchestra usually has a good 
psychological effect on many members of the student body, making them feel 
that the school is not quite so remote from their needs and desires, and thus 
actually tending to make them feel more kindly toward the really serious parts 
of the school music program. 


Dangers 

To offset the advantages we have been emphasizing, there are several disad- 
vantages, perhaps dangers. The making of a good dance orchestra is not a simple 
task. It requires players who are adaptable and who are willing to work faith- 
fully on material which cannot properly be assigned a place in any other portion 

^Compare the justification given in Appendix Z. 
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of the high school music program. Neither teachers nor pupils can justify on 
an educational basis the time necessary to train professional dance players. The 
high school dance orchestra can rightly be only a marginal activity with occa- 
sional appeaiances in school activities. 

Consequently, the playing of such a group is on a far lower plane than that 
on which other high school music groups operate. The performer in a dance 
orchestra, both in the high school and in all except the best professional groups, 
often plays very carelessly. His tone quality is frequently poor, and, in jazz 
music, ugly, unrestrained tone quality is actually at a premium. Faulty intona- 
tion is common. The player reads his music carelessly, and much of the in- 
triguing power of “swing” music is due to the fact that the player invents notes 
and produces effects that are not indicated in the score at all. From the stand- 
point of the serious musician, the artistic effect is distressing; yet even mediocre 
swing music is considered by the adolescent to he excellent for dancing. Its 
careless manner begets freedom and abandon in all who hear it and it certainly 
affords both the performer and the dancer almost unlimited opportunity for 
expressing their less restrained feelings and ideas. 

If the high school pupil is practicing “quality” music several hours a day and 
playing in an orchestra or band in which real music is studied under the direction 
of a fine musician, and if he regards his hour or two a week of playing "swing” 
as more or less of a joke, then probably no particular harm results. But if he 
devotes many hours to playing jazz music, his performance of serious music is 
likely to suffer — especially because he is an adolescent with tastes and habits still 
largely unformed. 

The danger that we have been discussing affects the player only; but there 
is a second risk, namely, that if the dance orchestra is exalted to too-high a place 
it may adversely affect the musical taste of other pupils than those who are 
playing. Jazz music is very popular for certain types of dancing and as a back- 
ground for light conversation. But it has little value as art, and it is hard to im- 
agine an audience of intelligent and discriminating people giving the same 
attention to such music as they gladly give to a symphony concert. 

Jazz music impresses the musical listener as being essentially superficial; 
it is rhythm and tone quality "glorified” by a thousand tricks and contortions; it 
is foot music; it reaches back into the jungle. But art music springs from a 
deeper source; it must be played as nearly as possible as it was conceived by 
the composer; it has its origin far back in the mind and deep down in the 
heart; its interpreter — if he be a real artist — thinks of nothing but the work he is 
performing, and he becomes so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the com- 
poser that he makes us feel as he feels about it. In concentrating on such music, 
both performer and listener lose sight of everything else; they frequently become 
spiritually exalted, lifted high above ordinary everyday affairs. This is the 
esthetic experience and it is this that gives music its tremendous power in the 
hearts of men and women. But no such effect is experienced in response to 
jazz. Our heads bob, our fingers tingle, our bodies sway, our feet tap — or glide 
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rhythmically over the floor; but our minds go roving here and there and every- 
where, and if our heart is involved it is usually because of our partner rather 
than because of any beauty in the music. 

So jazz music and art music are at opposite poles of the musical earth. In 
most respects they contradict one another. And the devotee of the one is likely 
to be the scorner of the other. 

Educationally too, they are antagonistic. If a boy practices jazz an hour a day 
and art music an hour, in which direction will his taste be formed? Music will 
probably be influenced by the principle long ago enunciated in finance: bad 
money drives out good money. Actually jazz — ^both “sweet” and “hot” — tears 
down what the music educator is trying to build up; and it is because the pupil 
often hears so much more jazz than real music that his artistic taste tends to 
deteriorate. The school is not responsible for all this jazz of course; and we 
teachers have little influence on the music of home, street, and movie. But 
we must recognize the existence of these environmental factors, and we must 
not give in to popular clamor when pupils — yes, and parents too — ^beg us to 
allow "popular music” to have a larger place in the school program. Let the 
school concern itself with influencing students to choose higher activities than 
they would without the guidance of the school. Let the school provide desir- 
able types of experience that are not adequately supplied by other agencies. The 
average pupil certainly gets ample experience with dance music outside of 
school, and the music educator need not worry lest the pupil’s experience be 
deficient at that point! Some teachers, desirous of helping their students to 
evaluate popular music rightly, occasionally permit it to be introduced or re- 
ferred to in order to compare it, generally to its disadvantage, with music of the 
masters. This procedure may be educationally sound in the case of a strong 
teacher, who knows his music and who knows how to guide his pupils. But 
popular music introduced into the school is like dynamite — it must be handled 
carefully. 

So we come back to this: The high school dance orchestra is justifiable for 
social reasons; but, educationally, jazz music is usually destructive and therefore 
the dance orchestra must not be allowed to have too large a place in the music 
department. It is to be considered, rather, as the humorous or the social side of 
music, and the music educator takes the responsibility of organizing a dance 
orchestra only because he wishes music to minister to the social needs of the 
school at as many points as possible. 

Principles 

1. Ugly tone quality and careless intonation are unjustifiable and should be 
frowned upon. Here we have the most sinister influence of modem “swing.” 
Much of it exalts ugliness. In the school, at least, let us have clean playing. 
Fortunately, certain professional dance bands are famous for their beautiful tone 
quality, their clearness and precision, their variety of artistic effect; and it is 
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these groups that should be set up as the ideal for high school dance bands. 
Other professional organizations revel in producing ugly, raucous tones; their 
style is “extreme,” their effect artistically is nil. Such dance orchestras should 
be derided rather than emulated, and of course this extreme style is never to 
be followed as a pattern by high school groups. In other words, “sweet jazz” is 
probably less harmful educationally than "hot jazz” or “swing.” 

2. Extreme compositions and arrangements are to he avoided. When a 
dance orchestra makes a music lover shudder by the effects it produces either 
one or both of two things may be to blame. The first is referred to in the fore- 
going paragraph; the second is the target of our arrows at this point. The ugli- 
ness of jazz music is often due to the composition itself; but more often it is 
the particular “arrangement” that is to blame. If the director of the high school 
grouD himself makes arrangements, his objective ought to be beauty of melody 
and harmony, scintillating crispness of rhythm, and variety and ingenuity of 
tone quality; rather than hard and ugly tones that call one to the jungle rather 
than to the sweetness and light of modem civilization. In choosing dance music, 
the conductor of a high school group ought to search for compositions that make 
the head bob, the fingers tap, and the feet restless; rather than those that pander 
exclusively to the desire for sensual dancing. The presence of such a desire also, 
but not only, must be recognized even in the case of “innocent” adolescents. 
This is plain speaking, but we have pretended too long that sexual desire does 
not exist in high school children, and the time has come for recognizing its pres- 
ence — but not for pandering to it. Dancing often has a certain sexual appeal — 
this must be admitted frankly; but it is not all sexual by any means, and it is as 
a stimulus to rhythmic movement — movement that is both graceful and expres- 
sive — that jazz can be justified. 

Shall jazz arrangements of “classical music” be performed by the high school 
orchestra? After mature consideration and recognizing the fact that this is a 
moot question, the authors would advise against such arrangements. On the 
whole they believe that a distorted version of a fine composition does more harm 
than good, so they prefer to serve “the classics” pure or not at all. 

3. Search for more artistic material, just as you do in the case of your glee 
clubs and orchestras. When looking for good music in the case of these other 
organizations you usually discard ten compositions for each one selected. The 
range of dance orchestra material is of course not so wide, and yet there is con- 
siderable choice; so don’t pick the first piece that comes along just because it 
happens to be one that is popular at that moment. Do not limit your choice to 
the individual pieces which are written especially for dance orchestras, but con- 
sider some of the more tuneful dance tunes from the better musical comedies 
by such writers as Jerome Kern, Rudolph Friml, Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, 
George Gershwin, Rodgers and Hart, and Hoagy Carmichael — to mention some 
of the more talented writers of this generation. You will naturally have to 
cater to a certain extent to the pupils’ desire for "the latest hit,” but if this 
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latest tune happens to constitute a particularly ugly composition with especially 
undesirable words, you can easily get them to deride it if you set the stage well. 
To hear the teacher read the texts aloud sometimes shows up the absurdity of 
bringing such material into the school — even for an evening dancing party. 

4. Make a study of the older types of dancing and get your school to de- 
mand variety in its dances as they demand it at other points. If you give it 
a good first send-off, old-type dances will become popular and the pupils will 
actually welcome an interspersion of such dancing. But you will have to be a 
good psychologist to bring about such an attitude. Do not neglect to point out 
that some of the “hot” dances favored and demonstrated by modem exponents 
are almost exact reproductions of old country dances. 

Another method of getting away fn m the all-jazz type of school dance is to 
persuade the physical education teachers to cooperate. Ask them occasionally 
to put on an exhibition dance of spccia'ly prepared numbers, and urge them to 
come to the parties from time to time and teach the dancers a folk-dance. Folk 
dancing is growing in popularity as a means of healthful amusement and exer- 
cise. 

By these various means the high school dancing party can be made a more 
interesting and a less objectionable affair than it frequently is. 

5. Give careful consideration to the question of membership in the orches- 
tra. Members of a dance orchestra, like saxophone players, usually select them- 
selves. Devoted and capable ones are bom, not made. The delight in the em- 
phasis on rhythm and unusual sound effects which marks the tme dance orches- 
tra player and which makes him willing to give hours to practicing and playing 
for dances, is usually found to a high degree in only a comparatively few high 
school students. Moreover, it is seldom combined with a love of serious or 
“quality” music. Occasionally we find a performer of fine music who professes 
to enjoy jazz also, and we have very rare instances of outstanding dance players 
who devote a portion of their energies to classical music. But these are note- 
worthy exceptions and they are practically always mature performers. High 
school players are usually strongly for one or the other type, not for both, al- 
though it is natural that youth should be interested in many types of music. 

Whatever may be the case with mature musicians, it seems evident that 
during the formative years of the high school the main interest of these young 
musicians should be focussed upon music which is the expression of a healthy 
and altmistic attitude toward life. Outside the school, commercialism and ma- 
terialism predominate in the environment of many of these young people. Jazz 
in general is a lusty expression of this more ordinary and possibly lower plane 
of living. Insofar as high school music can develop a love of finer things, it will 
aid young people to meet more valiantly the banal and sordid aspects of life. As 
this book is being written, the world is aghast at the spectacle of a terrible war. 
Who can doubt which type of music will aid in giving a better perspective 
on the duty of generous and considerate human beings, the music of the dance 
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hall, or that of the a ca^ppella choir, the string quartet, and the symphony 
orchestra? 

In building a dance band, therefore, the high school teacher will give prefer- 
ence to those students who would probably form such an organization by them- 
selves if they did not have the opportunity in the school. Additional members 
may be drawn from students who do not and probably never will have a deep 
interest in serious music and possibly also from some of the more capable musi- 
cians who are so well established in the pursuit of beautiful music that they 
may safely give a little time to playing dance music as recreation. Some students 
of this latter type will be attracted to the dance orchestra as a means of acquiring 
a skill that will quickly produce financial returns, and this may be the only 
feasible means for them to earn the money necessary for continuing their educa- 
tion. But in general, serious students of music who plan to continue it as an 
important force in their life after school, either as professionals or amateurs, 
should be advised to restrict their contact with popular dance music, whenever 
possible, to using it for dancing and not for developing their musical attainments. 
Every experience leaves its mark upon us, and although this mark may not be 
“a path in the nervous system," as William James used to teach us, yet it is 
some kind of a record, some sort of an influence that affects our future thoughts, 
our actions, our very being. For many, if not most young people, swing music 
tears down the thing that the study of serious music, artistic music, builds up. 
He who would make the highest use of music must consistently strive to build 
himself up, he must avoid influences that tear down. 

6. The group must he rehearsed as a tmit in order that they may achieve 
absolute “oneness" in feeling and playing. For this reason some leaders would 
object to the system of substitute players advocated elsewhere in this chapter, and 
would prefer to train two entirely separate organizations, these to alternate in 
playing during the evening. In addition to rehearsing together, however, it is 
often desirable to hold sectional rehearsals just as in the case of a "serious” 
orchestra. The players must learn to play in perfect tempo and it may be neces- 
sary in the early stage to use a metronome in order to bring this about. 

7. Employ a professional leader. Unless the teacher of high school music 
is himself experienced in dance orchestra playing or directing, it will be better 
to employ a professional dance band man to train the high school group. When 
this is not feasible, selected phonograph records may be provided as models for 
the young players to emulate. But whatever procedure is adopted the regular 
music teacher should be present at some of the rehearsals and he should have 
general oversight of the project; but unless he has done the thing himself or will 
give considerable time to acquainting himself with dance music-doubtless more 
than the rest of his duties will permit — ^he will not be able to produce really 
good dance music. 

8. The dance orchestra plays for school affairs only. Some directors of 
school dance orchestras have gone so far as to book their groups for outside 
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dances. There is always a certain demand for this, especially among the mem- 
bers of the group, who like to “make a little money on the side” in this way. But 
the objections are so many that our advice is that when the dance orchestra is 
organized, the principal and the music teacher agree that they will mutually 
support one another in enforcing a regulation that the high school dance orches- 
tra is not to accept commercial engagements. Such a regulation will not be 
popular; but if each player who is admitted to the group enters with the under- 
standing that this organization is just like the band, the glee clubs, and the 
other musical ensembles in that it exists as a part of the school and for the sake 
of the school only, then it will be possible to enforce the rule without dissension. 
But it will require close co-operation between principal and music teacher; and 
the matter ought to be made entirely clear, not only to these two, but to the 
players, parents, student body, and townspeople. 

The authors feel also that it will be far better for the high school music 
teacher to discourage his pupils from playing in outside dance orchestras. There 
is difference of opinion about this and some music teachers even go so far as 
to try to get “jobs” for their pupils in commercial dance bands. We believe this 
to be bad educational policy because it will not only interfere with the individ- 
ual pupil’s artistic development, but, because of the late hours, it may be injuri- 
ous to his health; and it is certainly not conducive to high scholarship. The at- 
mosphere of many of the places where professional groups play is certainly any- 
thing but desirable from the standpoint of having adolescents develop into fine 
persons. The authors do not wish to moralize unduly, and their slogan, in 
general, is “Live and let live.” And yet the adolescent ought to have a certain 
amount of protection so far as control of environment is concerned, and cer- 
tainly the atmosphere of the average night club is not sufficiently wholesome to 
make it desirable for one whose emotions are strong but not as yet disciplined, 
and whose ideals and habits of life are still in a state of flux, responsive to what- 
ever influence the environment of the hour may happen to offer. 

9. Arrange a system of substitute flayers. The pupil’s chief objection to 
playing in the dance orchestra is that the player does not have a chance to dance. 
One of the authors knows a young man who had played in dance orchestras ever 
since he was 15, but who at 21 found himself feeling awkward and ill at ease 
while dancing. He became a professional jazz orchestra performer — ^but he did 
not learn to dance! 

One remedy for this sort of thing is to have twice as many players rehearse 
as are to play for the dancing. Each player, in other words, has an understudy 
or substitute; and at a dance, each player at regular intervals leaves his place in 
the orchestra and goes out on the floor to dance. In this case the regular player 
may dance as much as half of the time if he so desires. An advantage of such a 
system is that since the whole activity is socialized, the question of money pay- 
ment does not come up at all. We feel that it is a mistake for the school to pay 
the high school dance orchestra — ^just as much of a mistake as it would be to 
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pay the regular orchestra to accompany the operetta, or the band for playing at 
a football game! 

An objection to this plan has been voiced by a professional dance orchestra 
musician who claims that the personnel of a “swing” orchestra must not change 
too often if they are to preserve that absolutely unified feeling which makes swing 
music so fascinating to its devotees. But the high school dance band cannot rival 
the professional organizations in any case, and the authors feel that there is 
more gain than loss in the plan they have suggested. 

10. Do not give school credit. It will usually he possible to organize a school 
dance orchestra without the question of credit arising at all. We recommend 
that such a group meet only once or twice a week, and after school hours. There 
will be hard work at the rehearsals, of course, but the whole project is thought of 
as extra curricular — if the teacher takes pains to direct the enterprise in that way. 
Modem dance music is not educational in a legitimate sense, and the more clearly 
this IS understood by all, the less harm the project of a dance orchestra in the 
high school is likely to do. 

1 1 . Let the school huy the music. The ideal plan is to have the dance or- 
chestra handle no money at all. To make this easier the school should buy the 
music just as it does in the case of other musical organizations. In this case the 
music will belong to the school and will be stored with other school property. 
If such a plan is followed, the insidious proposal that “we play a few professional 
engagements for the sake of raising money to buy music” will never come up. 

Watkins Glen, New York, 

High School Ounce Band 
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Practical Suggestions ® 

1. Nimber of Players: Modern stock arrangements, meaning arrangements 
made by the publishers and offered for general sale, arc so written that they can 
be used by combinations ranging from the smallest useful one of eight players 
to the largest of sixteen players. The most popular amateur combinations, how- 
ever, usually carry from ten to twelve players. Sometimes when only a very 
few players are available, passably good ^nce music may be provided by a very 
small number of performers. If, for example, you have a vibra-harp (or a piano), 
a banjo, and a string bass, these three will be able to provide plenty of rhythm 
for an occasional dancing party; and if you can provide piano, drums, cornet, 
tenor sax, and guitar, that will, in many situations, constitute real luxury. 

2. Instrumentation: This depends upon the material available, but the fol- 
lowing combinations are suggested : 

Eight pieces: two alto saxes and one tenor sax; one trumpet and one trom- 
bone or two trumpets; piano, drums, string bass (or possibly a tuba). (The 
saxes should double on clarinets.) 

Nine pieces: three saxes (same as above); two trumpets and one trombone; 
piano, drums, and bass. 

Ten pieces: three saxes (as above); three brasses (as above); piano, drums, 
bass, and guitar. A fourth sax — ^probably another tenor — ^may be used in- 
stead of the guitar to add variety to this combination or a second trombone 
could be used. 

From this point up to the largest combination of sixteen it is either a mat- 
ter of adding a clarinet to the four saxophones and increasing the number of 
trumpets and trombones; or using a few strings for color; or both. It is usually 
unwise to use less than three rhythm instruments, and since dancing depends 
mainly upon rhythm, a section of four is to be provided if possible. 

In adding violins to the dance orchestra we have found from observation 
that it is not a good plan to try to use them in a smaller combination than the 
ten-piece group outlined above. Violins in a dance orchestra are used more for 
color than as real melody instruments, and for that reason they should not be 
included until the sax and brass sections have a full complement of players. 
But adding a section of either two or three violins to the ten- or twelve-piece 
combination lends greater variety and a pleasing distinction to the combination. 
Sometimes violas and cellos are used in larger professional groups. The double 
bass is of course considered mainly as a percussion instrument. 

The full combination of sixteen players often consists of the following: two 
altos, one tenor, and one baritone in the sax section — ^possibly with a clarinet 
added; three trumpets and two trombones in the brass section; two or three vio- 
lins in the strings; and for the rhythm section, piano, drums, guitar, and string 
bass. 

^ These suggestions \^ere provided by two men who have had extensive experience in conducting, 
playing in, dnd arranging for, dance bands. 
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3. Seating: The sections should be kept together, the saxes in the front row, 
the brasses in the back, and the rhythm section either to the left or right or 
behind the brasses. The following diagram will illustrate the principle. 


Trombone 

1st 

2nd 

Drums 

Bass 


Trumpet 

Trumpet 



2nd 

1st 

3rd 



Tenor 

Alto 

Alto 

Guitar 

Piano 

Sax 

Sax 

Sax 




4. Arrangements: Stock arrangements of all the latest numbers are always 
available at any music store and are usually very well written. They may be 
played as written, or, in the case of a clever leader, changes may be made to 
break the monotony of an evening’s playing. Improvised modulations may be 
used from one chorus to another, or solos by different members of the orchestra 
may be featured at times. Solo improvisation is to be encouraged if skilfully 
done. Other simple but effective methods can be worked out according to the 
type of number being played. 

5. Playing Together. The band must be rehearsed as a unit. The rhythm 
section is the foundation for the dancing. Section rehearsals save time in regular 
rehearsals. Ability to play notes together in ‘perfect tempo should be the main 
objective. Use a metronome in practicing with the rhythm section. 

Note: For an illuminating description and evaluation of a dance orchestra 
in an eastern school see Appendix Z. 
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10. Of the numerous articles in current magazines we can give only the tides, the names 
of the magazines, and the publication dates of a few. 

1937. Elude: ‘"Swing, Swing, Swing, Last Word in X Music,” December. New 
Republic: "Man With Blues in His Heart,” July 14; "Piano in the Band/' November 
24. New York Times Magazine: "From *Turkey Trot' to 'Big Apple'," November 7. 
Time: "Jazz Symphony," December 20. 

1938 . Colliers: "Getting Away With Murder/' March 5 ; "All American Swing Band/' 
September 10. Etude: "Hour of Charm," October, “Symphony A Day,” November. 
Good Housekeeping: "Swing Grows Up," October. New Republic: "Swing," Febru- 
ary 16. New York Times Magazine: “Swing It, Even in a Teazle of Music,” Janu- 
ary 16, "Higher Soars the Swing Fever," August 14. Saturday Evening Post: “Killer- 
dilier: Life and Four-four Time of Benny Goodman," May 7. Time: "200,000 Jitter- 
bugs," September 5. 

1939. ColZters; "Now Take the Jitterbug,” February 25; "Swing Band is Bom," May 
20; "Dark Magic/' June 24; "So You Want to Lead a Band?” September 9. Etude: 
“Eight Years Abroad with a Jazz Band," April; "Hot and Hybrid,^’ June. Musician: 
"Who's Got the Button^” March; "Four-four Time On the High C's," March; "Swing 
Glories in Its Humble Origin,” April. New York Times Magazine: "From 'Hearts and 
Flowers' to 'Jeepers Creepers'," March 26; "Dancing Schools in Swing Time," April 
12; "From '^sde Walk’ to ‘Minuet in Swing'," July 2; "Swing,” November 19. Sat- 
urday Evening Post: "Music Is A Business," December 2. Time: "Jitterbugs in Jersey," 
March 6. 


"The Continentals," 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, High School 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The authors are aware that the subject of this chapter is of a highly controversial 
nature and that any discussion of it will be influenced by the emotional attitudes of those 
who read it. To establish proper perspective we therefore suggest that each person who 
enters into the discussion shall first clarify his attitude or sympathy regarding questions 
such as the following: Do you approve of modern dancing, for yourself, for high school 
pupils? Does it make any difference in your attitude whether this dancing takes place in 
the home, the school, or a public dance hall? Do you, in general, approve or disapprove of 
jazz or swing bands for popular dancing? 

2. The reason for including in this volume a chapter on the high school dance orches- 
tra is found in the first sentence of the chapter itself. Does this seem to you an adequate 
justification? Do you think the authors have kept their material in line with the topic 
which they announce in their first sentence? 

3. In many schools the music teacher is not consulted regarding music which is used 
at the “party.” Would you approve or disapprove of such a state of affairs? 

4. The increasing vocational stress in high school music has been cited as one reason 
why the school should encourage students to form high school dance bands and to seek 
employment in professional dance groups. Does this seem to you wise educationally and 
economically? Should the high school teacher of music be equally pleased if he has stu- 
dents who develop into professional opera singers or symphony players or members of a 
“name” dance band? Does your answer to this latter question change your answer to the 
one which precedes it in this topic? 

5. If you admit the premises set forth in the first two paragraphs of this chapter, do 
you agree with what the authors have written under the topic of dangers? Is a student 
who devotes considerable time to membership in a dance band liable to be harmfully 
affected by it? Would it be worse for a boy %vho plays or a girl who sings in the group? 

6. The concluding paragraph of an article by A. O. Andersen (listed in references 
for additional reading) is as follows; 

Jazz has come to stay. We might just as well recognize it now as later, and 
we might just as well make up our minds to steep ourselves in it as soon as pos- 
sible. We are bound to be beset by it sooner or later for there is no getting away 
from it. All good things come from an humble beginning just as has jazz, and it 
has developed so rapidly and so logically that we must give it credit for being some- 
thing really worthwhile as a national expression. 

He is referring both to listeners and to composers. Does his point of view seem at variance 
with the discussion of the second danger in this chapter? 

7. Do you agree with the practice referred to in the last two sentences of the second 
paragraph before the discussion of Principles? 

8. Make a brief tabulation of the eleven headings discussed under Principles and 
assign to each one of them a numerical grade indicating how valid you consider that prin- 
ciple to he. Compare your marks with those given by other members of the class. 

9. If it is possible to do so, obtain the opinions of some members of a professional 
dance band on the five practical suggestions which conclude the chapter. 

10. In the light of what the authors have presented and the discussion which these 
or other topics have produced, formulate what you would do regarding the high school dance 
orchestra in some particular high school with which you are well acquainted. 
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Rehearsing for the Concert: The Comhined 
Instrumental Rehearsal 

A LTHOUGH in othei portions of this volume, the authors have somewhat inciden- 
tally discussed certain specific aspects of rehearsing, ^ we wish at this time to 
present some general considerations which are applicable to all types of rehear- 
sals, and also to present plans for bringing together for one combined group 
instrumentalists from a number of organizations. 

Origin and Significance of the Term "Rehearsing" 

A valuable suggestion regarding the purpose of rehearsing is found in the fact 
that the word is derived from the Old French, and means “to harrow over again.” 
“Harrow” means “to cultivate, to break the soil into small parts, to remove the 
weeds, to prepare for seeding and growing.” Applied to music this means that 
after the students have obtained a general idea of a composition, they rehearse it 
or cause it to grow into permanent and perfected form by breaking it down into 
its constituent parts, working with these, taking out errors and thus allowing 
the seed or germ from which the composition developed, to come to fruition. 
With this conception in mind the conductor should therefore strive to have 
his musicians feel that they are husbandmen who are helping the composition 
to grow into the form conceived by the composer. 

Rehearsing is justifiable whenever there is need of further development or of 
assuring that gains previously made shall be retained. It has two aspects, the 
eliminating of the harmful and the incorporating of the good. The removal of 
errors is essential but this negative aspect is not sufficient. Primarily, the good or 
the better should be used to drive out the bad or the poorer. The plant will not 
grow if nothing is provided but the removal of stones and weeds. Moisture, nour- 
ishment, warmth, and sunshine must be added. Pointing out errors, criticizing 
faults must always be .supplemented or balanced by calling attention to what 
has been done well, even if it be no more than the making of an effort, and 
by giving warmth and appreciation for all steps in the right direction. Grass 
grows best when there is plenty of sunshine, and high school students likewise 
thrive upon judicious and kindly appreciation. But appreciation must be sin- 
cere and well-founded. This frequently calls for breadth of view and keenness 

^ See chapters IV, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XII and Appendixes U and W5. 
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rather than, as is frequently thought, for flattery, even untruthfulness. Literary 
critics of today still quote with approval the saying enunciated by Pliny the 
Elder nineteen hundred years ago, “No book is so bad but that some good may 
be got out of it.” Good crops can be grown in poor soil if it is treated properly. 
This treatment, both in agriculture and music, must be constructive and co- 
operative, giving the help that is needed and adapting this help always to the 
particular needs of the situation. When the conductor has established the feeling 
that his performers are to be guided not merely to satisfy his wishes or whims 
but to realize the purposes of the composer as these are revealed through devoted 
application, the right spirit of rehearsing has been established. Rehearsing then 
becomes what it should be, — a creative process in which conductor and per- 
formers share. A capable conductor of course has much to contribute to the 
members of his organization. But he is short-sighted almost to blindness if he 
fails to realize that high school youth with its idealism and its high hopes also 
has much that, properly used, can contribute to the very objects which the de- 
voted conductor is seeking. 


The Combined Instrumental Rehearsal 

The authors wish now to indicate how these general ideas may be applied 
to one of the most perplexing rehearsal problems, namely, bringing together in 
a large instrumental ensemble representatives from various schools.- We select 
an instrumental rehearsal because it is more complicated than a vocal one in 
that it involves so many external things. The vocalist carries his instrument 
with him wherever he goes, and it does not have to be tuned, adjusted, or put 
in a case after the rehearsal. He does not use his hands in manipulating it and 
he therefore does not need a music rack. Much of the time he stands while 
practicing, so he may not even need a chair. Singing is not quite so simple as 
we seem to imply, but it is certainly less complicated in the amount of external 
apparatus it requires. 

Instrumental rehearsals vary greatly as to the circumstances under which 
they are held. For example in planning a rehearsal of a civic orchestra which 
has no regular meeting time and whose members never come together except 
when called for a particular occasion, many more items have to be considered 
than would be necessary in planning a rehearsal of a high school orchestra which 
meets daily within school hours at a certain period and in a certain place. In 
order to be as helpful as possible this chapter will present suggestions complete 
enough to apply to the most complicated rehearsal. Although some of the 
suggestions will not be pertinent in the case of the more regularly scheduled 
rehearsals, it is hoped that the completeness attempted in our presentation will 
give the reader insight into and preparation for the problems confronting him 
in planning and conducting any type of instrumental rehearsal. 

^ By special permission we are drawing liberally from an article on the instrumental rehearsal 
by Professor Arthur L. Williams in the Mustc Educators Journal for December, 1931. 
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Preliminaries 

Our inclusive discussion will be conceived for a meeting which involves 
people who come from rather widely separated places. This type of meeting 
occurs most commonly in connection with festivals, or combined all-city, all- 
county, or all-state groups. Since every well-conducted rehearsal is important, 
it should bo planned so that each member of the organization can be present. 
Setting the time should involve consultation with the members regarding their 
wishes and engagements. Some person designated to do so, such as the secre- 
tary of the group, should have prepared as complete a schedule as possible of 
probable conflicting activities, whether in school or community at large. When- 
ever feasible a series of dates should be arranged if a number of combined re- 
hearsals are to he held. When date, hour, and meeting place have been set, it 
is wise to have this information placed on the calendars of all other organiza- 
tions which might schedule conflicting engagements. There is more chance 
that this rehearsal time will he kept free if it is known by these other groups. 
If conflicts are inevitable, a time should be fixed when the fewest members will 
need to be absent. In schools, the large number of special assemblies and meet- 
ings held both inside and outside of school hours, makes it desirable frequently 
to consult the general school schedule before setting a time for a special rehear- 
sal. By anticipating possible conflicts and especially by consulting those who are 
responsible for other groups, much trouble may be avoided. 

As discussion with the members will quickly demonstrate, the most desir- 
able place of the rehearsal often depends upon the time at which the rehearsal is 
scheduled, and vice versa. Both must therefore be considered simultaneously. 
Some of the points to be discussed in choosing a place are : 

(a) Location. Is the place centrally located with respect to the distances the 
members would have to travel? (It would naturally be unwise to choose a place 
which requires the majority of the members to travel a great distance, when a 
more central place is available.) 

(b) Accessibility. Although centrally located for all members, is it easily 
accessible by good roads, car lines, busses, etc.? Thus, due to local conditions, a 
place not centrally located may be more accessible than another place more cen- 
trally located. 

(c) Accommodations. Does the rehearsal place have the necessary accom- 
modations and modem conveniences, making it a desirable place to meet? This 
might involve such matters as parking space, location of rehearsal room (first 
floor or above), elevator service, rest rooms, eating places, etc. 

(d) Size. Is the place of rehearsal adequate in size, this depending upon 
the number of members expected and the volume of sound to he emitted? A 
place may be so large that the members and the sounds they produce are en- 
tirely swallowed up in the vacant space. Or it may be too small to accommo- 
date the performers without crowding; the sounds emitted then become a grand 
jumble. Much of the success of the rehearsal depends upon choosing the correct 
size of rehearsal room. 
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(e) Equipment. How much of the equipment necessary for rehearsing is 
located in the room chosen? This involves such matters as chairs, music racks, 
pianos, etc. Other essentials are good lighting, adequate heating, good ventila- 
tion, and the like. A room equipped with sound-absorbing walls and ceiling is 
much more desirable than one with hard plaster surfaces. When essential equip- 
ment is lacking, plans for obtaining the needed equipment should be considered 
before the place is finally chosen. Curtains or burlap hung over plaster walls 
will make a great difference in sound effects. 


Notifying the Performers 

After deciding on place and time, the next step is to see that everyone in- 
volved is notified. This may be done in any one, several, or all of the following 
ways, depending upon the kind of rehearsal and the number of participants. 
Civic organizations frequently have addressing apparatus that may be used. 

(a) Oral Announcement. Oral or spoken announcement may be effective 
when it is known that all, or at least a large number, of the members will be 
present at a certain meeting. Where this is the only t)rpe of announcement, it is 
important that every member of the group be present when the announcement 
is made. A member of the organization, carefully selected for the purpose, can 
often “put over” an announcement more effectively than the leader. Some lead- 
ers use every opportunity to notify or remind individuals of an announced re- 
hearsal at casual meetings on the street or in other public places, others definitely 
avoid this procedure because they think it places responsibility on the wrong 
person. Choose the method you find most effective. 

Cb) Written Announcement. The written announcement may take the 
form of a letter or card to the members, giving important information such as 
purpose, time, and place. This may be sent to each member through the mail, 
or merely posted on various bulletin boards, if it is known that all the members 
regularly consult these boards. When using the latter method, attractive an- 
nouncements may be provided by using colored papers, pencils, and inks. When 
announcements are to be read in meetings, they must be carefully worded and 
written. It is desirable for the person sending in the announcement to sign the 
notice, thus giving it authenticity. 

(c) Printed Announcement. When we mention printed announcements, 
we are thinking about publishing the announcement in a community or school 
newspaper, but of course the letters or cards sent to individual members may 
be printed also, especially if the school or the civic organization involved has a 
print shop or other means of printing. Great care should be used to write 
legibly any announcement sent to newspapers for publication. Whenever jxis- 
sible assign some one person to make contacts with the newspapers because per- 
sonal connections often insure more cordial treatment of the notices. From such 
contacts a "story” or article about a rehearsal or a concert may develop. 

(d) Telephone Announcement. When there is not sufficient time to use 
the mails, the bulletin boards, or any of the other ways we have suggested, and 
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when the group involved is small and the memhers are located in scattered sec- 
tions, a personal announcement over the telephone may be considered. Seldom, 
however, does every member have a telephone; and even if he has. it is un- 
likely that all the calls will be completed. A plan whereby certain persons are 
given the responsibility of calling several others speeds the task. But even so a 
telephone announcement of a rehearsal should be resorted to only in an emer- 
gency. 


Planning the Program for the Rehearsal 

What is done at any one rehearsal should be guided by the ultimate aim (in 
this case conceived to be a successful concert) and by the immediate aims, these 
being worked out in reference to the contribution they will make to the final 
objective. As was pointed out in Chapter X, these musical ends will be used 
to promote social and personal ends or objectives. 

Some of the elements which enter into the program for the rehearsal are: 

(a) Purpose of this rehearsal. Is the group just being organized into a unit; 
is this the final gathering when the finishing touches are necessary for the 
concert; or is it a meeting in the midst of a series? It is evident that what is 
done will depend upon the immediate purpose. The forces and the material must 
be surveyed before intensive work on individual items can profitably be under- 
taken. 

(b) The status of the members. This will he influenced partly by the 
answers to the questions in the preceding paragraph and partly by the ability 
and previous experience of the performers. In making his rehearsal plans, the 
wise leader considers the individuals in the group as well as the group as a 
whole. The reactions of both individuals and the group as a whole must be 
visualized. Every member should be benefited in some way by the planned 
program. Written records or reports of what has previously been done must be 
supplemented by observation of what the players can now do. 

(c) Material availdhle. If the powers of the players are not known by the 
leader, and if the numbers to be played at the concert are not yet definitely set- 
tled, it is most desirable to have available compositions of at least three grades 
of difficulty which may be used to determine what the combined group can do. 
Something that can be played quite satisfactorily at this first rehearsal should 
he used even though it is not suitable for the final concert. This will serve to 
acquaint conductor and performers with one another and it will indicate what 
should he included on the final program better than will a series of compositions 
which are all too difficult for adequate performance at this early stage. On the 
other hand, if the program is already made up, the conductor should try out 
various pieces or movements until something is found within the immediate 
powers of the players. It is evident therefore, that before a good rehearsal plan 
can he made, a list of the material available for use must he considered. Some 
estimate, at least, must be made as to whether any given item is suitable and 
whether there are sufficient number of copies of the parts. 
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(d) Tentative time allotments. For this it is necessary not only to know the 
length of each piece of movement, but also how much time should be devoted 
to it. It is necessary to anticipate difficulties which may arise, so that time may 
be allowed for the working out of problems the solution of which is desired dur- 
ing the rehearsal. This involves a careful study of conductor’s scores, and often 
the individual parts for various instruments must be studied as well. The 
proper length and distribution of time for the rehearsal program can be planned 
only when the approximate timing of each detail is also taken into consideration. 
But the human element in both conductor and performers is so variable that 
the sensitive, alert leader must always feel free to change his carefully thought 
out time allotments — shortening here and lengthening there — ^as the best devel- 
opment of the players and the rehearsal demands. But let no one take this last 
sentence as an excuse for making no advance plans! 

(e) Arrange the Order of Presentation. Taking into account all the various 
things to be done during a rehearsal, what is the best order in which to arrange 
the different items? The teacher must visualize the whole procedure from the 
standpoint of the players' interests and the aim of the rehearsal. With real 
thought given to the sequence, such matters as the best place for tuning, roll 
call, sight reading, tryouts, familiar numbers, and the like, may be arranged with 
real intelligence and foresight. 

(f) Write Plan in Definite Form for Later Comment. When the sequence 
of events has been decided upon, it should be recorded in a plan book. If the 
planned program is placed on the left-hand side of a page, the opposite right- 
hand side of the page may be used to report and comment upon what was 
actually done during the rehearsal. Taking this objective attitude toward his 
own plans and accomplishments aids the conductor greatly in analyzing the suc- 
cesses and failures in the plan already made and in deciding what shall be done 
in the future. Some conductors find it helpful to have the Bnal plan written on 
a blackboard in the front center of the rehearsal room where all the players may 
see it. This frequently saves time by avoiding confusion and the difficulty of 
making directions heard. Other directors dislike such a scheme because it takes 
away the desirable element of surprise and the opportunity of at least appearing 
to adapt the procedure to the needs and desires of the players. But even if the 
program of the rehearsal is not revealed to the players, and even if what is 
planned is altered considerably, some definite sequence of events should he in 
the conductor’s mind when he starts the rehearsal. 

Preparing the Equipment for the Rehearsal 

Before the meeting place is selected, it is essential to ascertain what equip- 
ment is available as well as what, if any, additional equipment may be 
needed. It is necessary to arrange for all racks, chairs, etc. to be set up before 
rehearsal time. The janitor usually has immediate charge of all equipment in 
his building. Therefore, after permission for the use of the building has been 
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secured, arrangements must be made with the janitor. Matters of this nature 
should be attended to by the librarian and other members of the group. The 
janitor should work under the librarian’s direction. The latter will see to it 
that the janitor has a list of the equipment needed, stating what, when, where, 
and how. He will make certain in advance that all written directions are under- 
stood, so that additional equipment which must be brought in from some other 
place is provided for in ample time. The directions for the janitor include such 
matters as: Time the place is to be open; lights needed; ventilation needed; 
chairs, racks, etc., necessary; time rehearsal will be over, etc. A janitor's fee is 
proper if his services are needed at times when the building is not ordinarily 
open. When a fixed amount for the use of a building is charged, it usually in- 
cludes the janitor’s fee. 

If there is no regular librarian, one or more temporary librarians should be 
named for the rehearsal. But as soon as possible a regular librarian should be 
appointed. Since this is a most important duty, great care must be exercised in 
selecting librarians. Much time will be saved if written directions are provided, 
these giving information about the location of the music, how it may be checked 
and prepared, how many sets or folios are needed, how many members will have 
to be supplied with music for outside study, how many and what kind of in- 
struments will be used, how many additional parts need to be ordered or copied, 
suggestions about distributing and collecting the music, directions for checking 
out music to members who wish to use it for practice before the next rehearsal, 
how to keep a record showing where every individual part is at all times, etc. 
It is often possible to give the exact number of chairs and racks, as well as the 
kind of parts to be put into certain folios, if irregular. If the exact number of 
players is not known, additional folios should be provided in excess of the prob- 
able number needed. The librarian must also become responsible for tbe con- 
ductor’s scores and know where they are at all times. He usually cares for the 
director’s baton, music rack, tuning bar, etc. His directions should include a copy 
of the program which he — or someone designated by him — is to write on the 
blackboard before the rehearsal, if this plan is adopted. 

Assigning the Duties for the Rehearsal 

(a) Before the Rehearsal. Few janitors have the lime or ability to place the 
equipment in the exact position desired. Therefore, it is wise to select several 
members of tbe organization who agree to arrive a few minutes early so as to 
carry out these duties. Some of the assignments are: Unfold and place chairs, 
unfold and place racks, prepare and place larger instruments (timpani, drums, 
string basses), etc. When equipment has to be brought from other places, re- 
sponsible individuals must be assigned to arrange for its transportation to and 
from the rehearsal place, with ample time allowed for preparing the instru- 
ments for use in both places. Written directions, including placing charts, will 
save much time and energy. Finally and most important, the music for the 
players must be placed on the proper stands. Each duty should have its direc- 
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tions listed on a separate card, so that it may he assigned to a different helper, 
when desired. 

(h) During the Rehearsal. When such matters as announcements, re-tun- 
ing, ventilation, etc., need to be cared for during the course of the rehearsal, they 
may be assigned to various members beforehand, and they should of course be 
carried out in a quiet and orderly manner. 

(c) After the Rehearsal. The return of equipment to its proper place after 
the rehearsal is as important as getting it in place before the rehearsal. Make a 
definite assignment of duties. An opportunity for worthwhile training may he 
made use of by having the sanie individuals who set the equipment return it. 
There is less chance for music or equipment to be lost or misplaced if such pro- 
visions are made. 


How to Conduct a Rehearsal 

(a) Know your plan. Your plan will be of little value to you unless you are 
very familiar with it. This involves all the points discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter, meaning that you have studied your scores carefully and that you know 
that everything has been done to prepare the rehearsal. 

(b) Arrive early. By arriving some minutes ahead of the hour for begin- 
ning, the director will have time to adjust himself to the surroundings, greet 
the members as they arrive, answer any questions, and see that there is no slip 
in the arrangements. 

(c) Begin on time. Most people fret and become irritable when time is 
wasted. Therefore, begin exactly on time whether all are present or not. A 
properly arranged program will place items which are attractive from the play- 
ers’ viewpoint at the very beginning of the rehearsal. Make those who are late 
feel that they have really missed something, if you wish to decrease tardiness. 

(d) Follow the planned program. The plan should be followed unless it 
proves to be inadequate. Sometimes an emergency arises which makes it impos- 
sible to realize the aim of the rehearsal without altering the program. This 
means that the director must be constantly alert, sense every situation, and be 
resourceful if substitution becomes necessary. 

(e) Keep the rehearsal moving. Disciplinary problems are less apt to arise 
if everyone is kept profitably busy. Do not waste time. Speak clearly, definitely, 
concisely, and tactfully. Do not allow talking, tuning, or tooting while you are 
speaking. Listen to your speaking voice: Is it pleasant to heat? Can it be under- 
stood easily? Make all baton movements clear, meaningful, expressive. The 
way the conductor does things will be reflected in the way his players respond. 
Stop any disturbance the moment it begins. Disorder nipped in the bud will 
never flower. 

(f) Dismiss on time. Rehearsals begun on time can easily be dismissed on 
time. If you always close promptly, your players will not “watch the clock.” 
Aim to close the rehearsal in such a way that each individual feels that some- 
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thing worth-while has been accomplished, and that real enjoyment has been 
experienced in the doing. 


Additional Suggestions 

Since there may be a slip in even the best planned program, it is wise to 
have an alternative item in readiness. Circumstances over which you have no 
control may prevent the following out of your plan. For example, a group of 
essential players may be prevented from attending because of a severe storm; 
or perhaps you. as director, may be taken ill. (A student conductor or assistant 
conductor might save the day!) A little thought as to what might be done in 
various emergencies may save a rehearsal from failure. Cultivate resourceful- 
ness as well as preparedness. 

In the case of a first rehearsal, it is necessary to plan the position of each 
individual. For example, who shall be concertmaster, or which clarinetist shall 
play first and which one second? Perhaps there will be no question among the 
members themselves as to what part they are to play. Therefore, the director 
must learn as much as possible about each member and plan a seating order which 
is both personally tactful and musically satisfactory. Arranging the seating for 
the first rehearsal may be done in one of the following ways: 

(a) Allow the players to sit where they choose during the first meeting, 
announcing a tryout for places later. 

(b) Look up the record of each individual and place him according to the 
ability and experience shown by his record. 

(c) If the person has been a member of the organization at some previous 
time, or a member of a similar organization, give him preference over the new 
players. 

(d) Hold a brief tryout on a carefully selected short passage in any section 
where there is difficulty in arranging the order. 

Aim to get everyone seated satisfactorily and working well within the 
shortest possible length of time. The seating positions should always be tem- 
porary, and they should always depend upon merit. 

Tlie necessary plans leading to the next rehearsal should be considered so 
that announcements may be made during the present rehearsal. This ma\ prove 
to be a timesaver for everyone concerned, often eliminating the necessity of 
sending announcements by any of the ways mentioned previously. Provision 
should be made for notifying absentees. Sometimes a list of these is posted, with 
an announcement of the next rehearsal. A postcard sent to each absentee is 
usually effective. If a player is worthy of membership, his absence is detri- 
mental and should be looked into so that its recurrence may be prevented. 

The follow-up of the rehearsal includes the recording of what was actually 
done. When compared with the plan, it may reveal points where improve- 
ments should be made the next time. There is little danger of making this record 
too full. 
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Conduiion 

Planning takes time but it is worthy of the most valuable place on your 
schedule. A person may be fairly successful without it, but he is always more 
successful widi it. Remember that it is not how fast we go in our effort to get 
to a certain place, but rather the direction in which we go, that really counts. 
It is the time spent in thoughtful planning of our work that gives us the light 
direction in which to go. 


An AllrNoTthwest 

High School Orchestra, 1937. 
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strikingly difFerent situations involving players from organizations that oidinarily do not 
come together. Consider, if possible, some of the following: 

An orchestra drawn from a county with An out^iMoor community Christmas cele- 
mainly rural population. bradon. 

A very large city. Massed bands at a National Guard encamp- 

A state festival. ment. 

A national organization. A combination of professional and amateur 

An inter-high school orchestra. musicians for a mammoth patriotic demon- 

stration. 

Attempting to apply the material to strikingly different organizations will test its validity. 

6. After you have decided on your four or five different groups as suggested in the 
preceding topic, state how you would solve for each of them the five problems presented 
under Preliminaries. 

7. In the light of your own experience as a member of a musical organization, arrange 
in order of effectiveness the four types of announcements discussed under the heading 
Notifying the Performers. 

8. Get into touch with as many conductors as you can and try by informal conversa- 
tion to ascertain what their practices are regarding the first five items discussed under 
Planning the Program for the Rehearsal. See if you can discover any relation between the 
definiteness of their planning and the success of their rehearsals. 

9. The final suggestion given under Planning the Program is used by many people 
in a variety of situations beside rehearsals, such as: regular teaching, conducting of inter- 
views, working out a vacation trip, making a budget for tbe year, etc. What do you think 
of the idea? Would you endeavor to follow it if you were in charge of an important com- 
bined instrumental rehearsal^ 

10. Is there a conflict between the ideas presented under Preparing the Equipment 
for the Rehearsal and Assigning the Duties for the Rehearsal and the frequently rej^ted 
saying "If you want a thing well done, do it yourself"? What procedure would you follow 
if you were in charge of the large rehearsal? 

11. What do you consider the most helpful material in the final two pages of this 
chapter? Are there some portions which definitely do not have your approval? 
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Individual Lessons Under Outside Teachers 
Importance of Individual Study 

T he development of school orchestras, hands, glee clubs, and a cappella choirs 
has already proved to be a wonderful boon to the musical life of America. 
Through it high school music has in a mere decade or two been miraculously 
transformed from a thin and spindling sapling to a strong and mighty oak which 
in another generation seems destined to become a great forest, "spreading out over 
all the earth.” But this astonishing growth of school organizations is apparently 
resulting in one retrogression which seems to the authors to be deleterious. 

Early in this century there was inaugurated a movement to allow high school 
credit for lessons and practice in piano, violin, flute, trumpet, and other instru- 
ments — sometimes in singing as well; and thousands of pupils began to avail 
themselves of the privilege of studying music under a private teacher, the work 
being counted toward high school graduation. There were difficulties, of course, 
and many questions connected with accrediting practical (or applied') music 
hate eten today not been fully answered. But reasonably effective machinery 
was being developed and more and more success was attending the various 
plans under which different schools put the idea into operation. Then came the 
rapid rise of school organizations, and at the present time many high school 
pupils who are musically inclined are kept so busy singing in glee clubs and 
choruses, playing in bands, orchestras, and other ensembles, and attending 
classes in theory and "appreciation” that all the time that can be desoted to 
music — and all the credit that can be earned in music — is used up, and there 
seems to be little chance for the sort of concentrated, individual study of an 
instrument that is so desirable, both for the sake of the indu idual pupil and for 
that of high school orchestras and bands. 

We are not so much concerned with the singer, for here the instrument itself 
is immature and it is often actually better not to study singing under a private 
teacher during the high school period — although the prospective singer might 
well be taking lessons in piano and practicing an hour or two a day! — or electing 
voice class. But the instrumentalist’s progress is seriously impeded, for if he is 
ever to develop into a real player he ought to be practicing two or three hours a 
day during his entire high school career. Under present conditions his school 
day, however, is completely filled with classes and study periods, and if he wants 
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to practice his instrument he has to do it before school in the morning when he 
ought to be sleeping, after school at night when he ought to be playing games 
outdoors, or after dinner at night when he ought to be reading, studying other 
lessons, or going to a concert, an occasional movie, or a social affair. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, when there were but few musical opportunities 
in most high schools, the pupil often elected individual study of music because 
there was little else that he could do to earn credit in music. Today the school 
fare is so rich — so far as music is concerned — that individual study is often 
crowded out; or else the pupil works too long a day and is cheated out of recrea- 
tion which he needs for both physical and social reasons if he is to develop into 
an all-round man or woman. Many bands and orchestras have only a few mem- 
bers who are taking individual lessons, and thus the organization does not play 
so well as it might because, after all, the quality of the group is determined by 
the quality of its individual members. 

How To Insure Individual Study 

What is to be done? There is no easy answer; and there is no single answer 
that will apply to all cases. But we offer a few suggestions. 

Sometimes relief may be obtained by requesting the board of education to 
allow 5 or 6 units of credit in music (out of 15 or 16) instead of the 3 or 4 units 
now allowed by many schools. But here we run into two dangers: (1) lack of 
all-round development on the part of the prospective musician; (2) inability to 
meet college entrance requirements. If the school should allow as many as 6 
units of credit (out of 16) in music, then the 10 units of academic subjects 
would have to be chosen very carefully so that the pupil may surely come to 
know something of English, a bit of history, perhaps one science, and at least 
one foreign language. And in planning the pupil’s course the matter of college 
entrance requirements must be taken into consideration. Many colleges allow 
two units of entrance credit in music; some allow four; a few allow none. If the 
pupil expects to go to a music school he can usually count on having more 
music credit accepted than if he plans to attend a liberal arts college. But if he 
is to take a scientific course he must be especially careful in planning his entrance 
credits, anticipating the probability that no credit whatever in music will be 
accepted. All this may seem to some music teachers to be none of their business, 
but they are wrong. It is the music teacher’s business to hel-p each fwpil who 
is seriously interested in music to •plan his high school course so that he will not 
only have the kind and amount of music that is appropriate to his particular 
needs, but in order that the pupil's all-round development as a person and as a 
possible future college student may be insured. 

In some cases the student may be persuaded to take an extra year for his 
high school course. This is particularly desirable in the case of the younger boys 
and girls, and instead of graduating at sixteen or seventeen it will be far better 
for such pupils to remain in high school until they are seventeen or eighteen. 




Lane Technical High School, 

String Quartet, Chicago, Illinois. 

Most children graduate too young, and few of them are sufficiently mature 
during their senior year in high school to grasp and digest the material they 
are studying— either in music or in other fields. And they will make much 
more satisfactory college and conservatory freshmen if they are a year older — 
especially if good private teachers are available so that the two or three hours of 
practice per day may really count for something in the development of skill and 
musicianship. 

But often the pupil will not consent to the extra year, and parents, too, are 
often reluctant not to have John or Mary "graduate with his or her class.” If 
the teacher has any idea of proposing such a thing, therefore, he must do it 
as early as possible — perhaps in the first year of high school, or even while 
the pupil is still in junior high school. And he must make the approach adroitly 
to both pupil and parents. If an extra year of high school becomes available, 
this will not only make a place for individual music study but it will often give 
the pupil a chance at another academic subject or two. Perhaps he has had two 
years of French, likes it, is good at it, and is now able to elect a third year and 
thus achieve such reading and conversational power as will make the language 
a permanent enjoyment and asset throughout his life. Or he may have had a 
year of United States history but knows nothing of the history of Europe; and 
this extra year will enable him to elect European history. Or a course in botany, 
or physics, or another language — or even geometry! 

In the case of those who cannot have an extra year, the program for each of 
the four years must be carefully planned so that the pupil may get as much as 
possible out of his high school work, both in music and in other subjects, and 
may at the same time be prepared as well as may be for what he is to do after 
graduation. 
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If the pupil is seriously interested in music and perhaps expects to go to a 
music school, he must in some way find room for individual study even though 
this makes it necessary for him to leave out some of the high school music 
courses that he would like to take — or that his teacher wants him to take. The 
important thing is that he shall early leam the lesson that “one can’t do every- 
thing and do it well!’’ Sometimes it is the teacher who must make the sacrifice, 
and in certain cases it may he desirable to have a fine pupil drop out of orches- 
tra or band for the sake of taking private lessons and practicing by himself an 
hour or two a day. This again will seem foolish to some teachers of high school 
music; but it is not foolish, and the teacher must learn to look out for the welfare 
of the individual pupils and not merely for the welfare of his band or orchestra. 
On the other hand, it is entirely reasonable for the school to have a regulation 
that those who are earning credit in applied music must play or sing in the high 
school organizations if they are needed and are asked to do so by the high school 
teacher of music. But the rule should sometimes have exceptions made in its 
application. 


Credit 

How much credit shall be given for work done under outside teachers, or, 
for that matter, for any kind of individual work? (Sometimes the teaching is 
done by a member of the school faculty.) The answer is: it depends on the 
number of lessons per week, and upon the amount of practice. The ordinary 
high-school subject such as English or history usually includes a class that meets 
every day and that requires from 45 to 60 minutes of outside preparation. In 
other words, the pupil spends from an hour and a half to two hours a day on the 
subject, five days per week, for a year; and this gives him what is called “a unit’’ 
of credit. (Some schools require 32 or 64 or 128 “points” or “credits” but the 
basis in practically all schools is four units per year for four years — counting the 
9th grade as the first year; in other words, 16 units required for graduation.) 

In the case of “applied” or "practical” music, the pupil should do approxi- 
mately the same amount of work, namely, from an hour and a half to two hours 
a day, five days per week. If he takes two half hour lessons per week (or one 
one-hour lesson) and practices from an hour and a half to two hours per day, 
that will be about right. Of course he will probably do more, and many a high 
school student puts in three hours a day, with two lessons per week besides and 
yet expects only one unit of credit per year. But suppose the pupil is only mildly 
interested in piano or cello or trombone and yet wants to work for credit? In 
this case he will probably practice only an hour a day and take one lesson per 
week : for which he will receive a quarter unit per semester or a half unit for the 
year’s work. (Some schools give credit in applied music only for a full year of 
work.) This, of course, only if the work is well done and the student is given 
a passing grade. 

But who shall decide which pupils have done sufficiently good work so as to 
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be entitled to credit? And who will determine the grade or mark which each 
pupil is to receive? Well, the easiest way is to have the school provide an ex- 
aminer — or several examiners — ^who will hear each pupil play or sing, and on 
the basis of his performance together with the private teacher’s report will grant 
or withhold crei t and will assign a high grade or a low one in accordance with 
his judgment of the pupil’s progress. If this plan is adopted, the examiner should 
be employed and paid by the school; he should be unbiased — if possible being 
brought in from some other place; and he should probably hear the pupil play 
without seeing him so that the performance may be judged on the basis of 
musical merit alone. 

In some places the teachers are certified by the board of education or by the 
State Department of Education, and in this case the examination is sometimes 
dispensed with. But such a plan often leads to jealousy and unhappiness on the 
part of private teachers who cannot be certified for technical reasons, and the 
best scheme is probably the individual examination — ^whether or not the teacher 
is certified by the state. 

Let it be remarked in passing that the justification for asking that the school 
pay the examiner’s fee is that in the case of the outside teacher the parent pays 
the lesson fee out of his own pocket and in addition usually provides the instru- 
ment on which the pupil practices; so the board of education is relieved of all 
expense except the examination fee and thus actually saves money through allow- 
ing pupils to earn credit by working under teachers who are not employed by 
the school. 

Finally, let us urge that whatever scheme be adopted for determining the 
pupil’s credit and grade, the plan include the following items: CO ^ report 
by the teacher at least once in two months, indicating the regularity with which 
the pupil has taken his lessons and a grade upon the quality of his work; (2) a 
report from the pupil stating the amount of practicing that he has done each 
week; (3) a statement from the parent concerning the pupil’s attitude, his faith- 
fulness, etc. Such a three fold report is to be sent to the high school principal at 
regular intervals during the year and this will give the school at least some 
idea of how the pupil is progressing. All the reports for the year will naturally 
be placed in the hands of the examiner as he hears the pupil play at the end of 
the year, thus giving him certain additional items on which to base each individ- 
ual pupil’s grade. (In the three parts of Appendix N extensive quotations, 
including forms, are given regarding plans in the schools of San Francisco, 
Schenectady, and Pittsburgh for accrediting private study pursued outside these 
schools. Appendix O discusses the general basis for determining the amount of 
school credit.) 


Theory and Applied Music 

Some educators object to allowing credit for applied music by itself, and in 
many schools and colleges individual work in playing and singing is recognized 
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only when accompanied by a course in music theory. While the authors do not 
support the attitude ol those who look upon applied music simply as the learning 
of a skill, yet they are convinced that the study of playing or singing will have 
far greater educational value if the pupil is at the same time learning the funda- 
mental facts about the construction and notation of music, and especially if he 
is learning these facts through himself attempting to create musical compositions. 
Such items as key signatures, major and minor scales, the names and the sounds 
of musical intervals, the common tempo and dynamics terms and their abbrevia- 
tions, the essential facts concerning forms and styles — all these ought to he grow- 
ing familiar to the student who is learning to play piano or violin, and the only 
certain way to insure his learning them is to require him to take a course in 
theory while he is studying applied music for credit. 

No one scheme is to be recommended as “best,” but the authors feel that 
it would be entirely reasonable to require the pupil to take a half unit of music 
theory for each unit of applied music that is to be counted toward graduation. 
But in some cases this may not be feasible, and if the school is small and the 
teaching force limited so that no work in theory can be offered, they would still 
urge that applied music be credited even though no theory course accompanied 
it. In this case, however, the private teacher should be required to have the pupil 
learn at least such fundamental items of music theory as are to be found in any 
one of several small manuals ‘ now available. Even in the small town it will 
then be feasible and entirely in order for the supervisor of music to set an exam- 
ination in terminology or “elementary theory” at the end of the year, credit for 
applied music to be conditional on the pupil passing such a test satisfactorily. 


Manual Dexterity, or Musicianship 

Many educators, particularly members of college faculties, regard applied 
music as merely a skill; and they scorn it as a subject for either entrance or college 
credit. Playing the piano or the violin is compared by such persons with running 
a lathe or manipulating a typewriter. 

Let us admit frankly that some teachers of applied music still devote their 
instruction almost solely to the acquiring of manual dexterity. The pupil learns 
to do certain mechanical things very perfectly and at a very high rate of speed, 
and the aim is to startle the listener by the performer’s virtuosity. Often the 
player knows virtually nothing about the inner content of the compositions he 
is performing; and frequently he knows very little about music, even after sev- 
eral years of intensive work during which he has acquired a large amount of 
what is called technique. The authors agree with Randall Thompson - and many 
others who feel that applied music is not worthy of college credit when it is 
conceived of in this way. They would go even farther and state their conviction 

^Handbook of Musical Terms by Gehrkens, published by Oliver DItson Company, is inexpensive 
and reasonably comprehensive. 

^College Atusic, published by The Macmillan Company. 
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that such a type of applied music is not worthy of high school credit either; nor 
is it worth the large sums of money that are frequently paid for lessons! But they 
do not believe that this conception of applied music is the prevalent one and 
they challenge the findings of Mr. Thompson as an investigator. While it is 
true that some teachers still limit their instruction in applied music to the ac- 
quiring of digital dexterity, the authors believe that the great majority of in- 
structors now have a far broader attitude toward their function as teachers and 
that there is a growing tendency, particularly among teachers of piano, for the 
instructor to regard his task as the inculcation of musicianship, the instrument 
being simply a medium through which the pupil becomes more and more able 
to express what he is learning about music. 

In studying a Bach invention, for example, he will learn something about 
polyphony, and he will begin to understand and to thrill to the weaving together 
of melodies into a tonal texture. In studying a Haydn sonata, he will learn what 
the monophonic style is, and he will get an equal thrill from apprehending the 
beauty of a single line of melody supported by chords. He will also learn some- 
thing about the expressive use of plain, solid harmony; and he will begin to 
understand the difference between sonata and sonata form, between an andante 
and a minuet. In practicing hymn tunes and folk songs, he will become ac- 
quainted with period structure, and the terms antecedent, consequent, and song 
form will begin to take on meaning. If he continues his study to the point of 
attempting a Beethoven sonata, he will come to thrill to the combination and 
interpenetration of the monophonic and the polyphonic styles; and if he takes 
up a piece by Debussy or Ravel he will learn not only to attune his ear to a 
different concept of harmony, but to appreciate the use of harmonic color in pro- 
ducing atmospheric and other realistic effects. And certainly from all this he 
will get at least a rudimentary idea of the styles of the different composers, so 
that when he hears a Bach fugue he will at any rate know that it is not a Chopin 
nocturne! 

We submit that this is teaching music; it is inculcating musicianshiip; it is 
developing genuine appreciation of music; and it is not to be scoffed at as a mere 
mechanical skill which is unworthy of high school or college credit. 

But the teacher of applied music must make certain that he is really teaching 
his pupils on the basis of this ideal; and we music educators in the public schools 
— who were the first as a class to take a more enlightened attitude toward this 
and many other matters connected with the teaching of music — we must see to 
it that our high school pupils are taught music and musicianship, and not merely 
manual dexterity. When properly taught, applied music is the most important 
single phase of music study because it exemplifies our basic principle, namely, 
that we learn by doing rather than by standing by and talking about, or even by 
listening. 

“I know because I have experienced,” said John Dewey; and the only way 
one can really learn to know music intimately is to make it himself. That is why 
we begin by teaching the little child to sing instead of lecturing to him about 
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singing or hai’ing him learn notation first. That is why bodily movement is the 
modern approach to the study of rhythm. That is why piano classes and orches- 
tras and bands are so important; they are 'practical music — opportunities for 
learning to do by doing. And that is why individual applied music study in the 
high school is the core of the entire enterprise. It is the pupil’s chance to learn 
to express himself musically thiough more and more perfect playing on an in- 
strument, under the wise and skillful guidance of a teacher who knows both 
music and the instrument and who devotes himself to teaching the pupil a thor- 
oughly integrated combination of these two — music and performance. 

All this must be known to the music educator who is teaching in the high 
school, and it must become known to the music educator who is teaching out- 
side of the high school if the latter’s pupils are to earn high school credit. How 
is this latter aim to be accomplished? Well, in the small place, by having the 
music supervisor talk in friendly fashion with each private teacher, perhaps 
asking him to read this chapter or some similar material. In the larger place, 
by calling a meeting of all the private teachers in the community, explaining 
to them the scheme of accrediting applied music, telling them what the basic 
ideals are in such work, asking in a friendly way for their co-operation, giving 
them an opportunity to ask questions or to make suggestions. The method of 
approach will vary, but in some fashion or other the teacher working outside the 
school — ^whether or not he has pupils who are earning credit — must be imbued 
with the higher educational ideals, and especially along the line that we have 
been discussing. Progress is being made, hut the high school teacher of music 
must take more responsibility in the matter in order that progress may become 
more rapid. The more enlightened private teaching ive have, the better accom- 
panists, finer instrumentalists, and more intelligent theory students shall we find 
in our high school groups. So this is a matter of immediate importance to us, 
not merely a subject for academic discussion. Let us act! 

The Pupil’s Part: The Practice Hours 

Finally, one of the most important things is to help the pupil use his prac- 
tice hours efficiently. Most music students waste a large proportion of their 
practice time because, instead of watching for progress, they watch the clock. 
Now, of course one must keep the matter of time and of other appointments in 
the back of one’s mind even while practicing; but it frequently happens that 
appointments and other things, instead of being kept in the hack of the mind, 
are allowed to come to the very front. Thus they obtrude themselves in the 
pupil’s consciousness, and instead of constituting an insignificant item they 
assume a core position, become the focal point. 

But what ought to be the center or focal point in the pupil’s consciousness? 
It should be the progress that is being made in perfecting what one is doing. 
“Yesterday I could not play this passage without making at least one mistake; 
today I can do it perfectly almbst every time; tomorrow I shall have it letter per- 
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feet. Yesterday I could play this scale evenly and perfectly at a speed of 120, 
today I can do it at 126 or 132, and by next week I shall have it up to 144. Last 
week I could not play this waltz with the lightness and daintiness that its mood 
demands. Today I can see a great improvement in my performance and 1 shall 
continue to work at it until it is exactly right. At the beginning of this hour 
I stumbled at one or more points on this page, now I can play the entire page 
without an error. This week I am going to memorize the entire movement — that 
is my stint.” — And so on. 

What it comes to is merely a matter of setting up a goal and then exercising 
one’s discrimination and one’s will power so that each successive repetition brings 
one a little nearer to that goal. The older idea was to repeat a passage a certain 
number of times, or to practice so many hours; the assumption being that after 
so many repetitions or so many hours of effort one would suddenly and miracu' 
lously have acquired the ability to play a Chopin etude or a Beethoven sonata! 
But such a miraculous result never eventuated unless the pupil was practicing 
and studying with a purpose. And since many students had no purpose except 
to put in the time, therefore, in many cases, not much was accomplished. 

Since the music student must spend so much time working by himself, it 
becomes increasingly important that he learn to criticize his own efforts; that in 
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a sense he become his teacher’s assistant. In other words, he is to evaluate and 
criticize his own performance, praising himself when he has made improvement, 
scolding himself for stupidity, analysing his difficulties, diagnosing them, search- 
ing for remedies. Such an attitude will malce the pupil’s practice far more in- 
teresting, more exciting; and it will enormously speed up his progress. 

It is part of the teacher's business to help the pupil to develop habits of effi- 
cient practice, and if he takes no responsibility for the pupil’s work between 
lessons except to praise him when he has improved or scold him when he has 
made mistakes, he is failing utterly to take advantage of one of his most important 
assets, namely, the pupil’s own interest in growth eventuating from self- 
criticism. 

Let us help our pupils, therefore, to set goals for themselves, and to work 
toward these goals by means of searching analysis and self-criticism; instead of 
merely asking them how many times they repeated a certain passage or how 
many hours they practiced. Here is yet another task for the private teacher; and 
another responsibility for the high school music teacher, for once again it is the 
music educator within the school who must frequently set the pattern for the 
music educator outside. But the task is well worth doing, and the results will 
bring great joy to all three concerned — ^the private teacher, the high school 
teacher, and, most of all, the pupil. 'The parent, too, will come in for his share 
of rejoicing, for he will be getting more for bis money! 


REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

Introductory Statement; This chapter, being conceived for consultation in many parts 
of the country, has avoided too great details as to forms and other specifications to be used 
in reporting on outside music study. Many local and state regulations have already been 
formulated which will influence procedures in any given locality. Teachers who are for- 
mulating plans should ascertain whether there are already regulations in effect that need to 
he observed or modified. Special help will be found in the particular formulations printed 
below as well as in the listed additional readings. 

Regulations Concerning High School Credit for Music Study, issued by the State 
Commissioner of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 

School Credits for Applied Music Study Under Private Instruction, issued by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Application and Report CarM for Applied Music Study, issued by the Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A set of forms used for many years in the Oberlin Public Schools is to he found in 
the volume entitled An Introduction to School Music Teaching by Gehrkens fC. C. 
Birchard and Co.). See also our Appendixes N and O. 

1. Bogardus, Emory S. and Lewis, Robert H. — Social Life and Personality, Unit 8, Art 
and Social Harmony. Silver, Burdett Co., New York, 1938. 

2. Boswell, Helen — “High School Credit for Applied Music Under Private Teachers," 
in MENC Yearbook for 1937, p. 98. 

3. Briggs, Thomas H. — Improving Instruction, Chap. VII, "Some Principles of Supervis- 
ion,” Chap. XII, “Purposes for Pupils.” The Macmillan Co., New York, 1938. 

4. Buder, Harold — “Results of the Meeting of Presidents of State Music Teachers Con- 
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ventions” (including recommendation': lor four-year courses in Piano, Violin, etc.), 
MTNA Proceedings for 1921. 

5. Church, Esther — “Use of Tests and Measurements in Grouping Music Students of 
the Junior High School,” Music Supervisors Journal, Decembet, 1929, p. 79. 

6. Committee Report — “High School and College Entrance Credits m Music,” MENC 
Yearbook, 1931, p. 294. 

7. Davison, A. T. — Music Education in America. What is wrong with it? What shall 
we do about it? Chapter IV. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1926. 

8. Dykema, Peter W. — Music for Public School Administrators, Chaps. IV-V, Appendix I. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1931. 

9. Earhart, Will — "Some Present Usages in Accrediting Music in High Schools,” 
MTNA Proceedings for 1915. 

10. Erb, J. Lawrence — "The Problems of College Entrance Credit in Music,” MTNA 
Proceedings for 1934. 

11. Hood, Marguerite — “State Courses of Study in Applied Music,” MENC Yearbook 
for 1935, p. 178. 

12. Howard, Mrs. Alice — "A Feasible Credit Course in the Small High School,” MENC 
Yearbook for 1931, p. 260. 

13. Jones, Archie — “The Status of Music as a Credit Subject” (with bibliography), MENC 
Yearbook foi 1935, p. 167. 

14. McConathy, Osbourne — “The Public School and the Private Music Teacher,” MTNA 
Proceedings for 1930. 

15. Mursell, James L. — The Psychology of Music, Chap. VII. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1937. 

16. Randolph, Harold — “Co-operation in Music Education,” MTNA Proceedings for 1919. 

17. Report of National Research Council of Music Education — "High School Credit 
Courses in Music,” Music Supervisors Journal, May, 1929, p. 29. 

18. Research Council — Plan for High School Credits, Bulletins Nos. 2 & 8. Mus. Ed. 
Nat’l Conf., Chicago, 1922. 

19. Stiven, Frederick — “The Relation of the Private Teacher to the Secondary School 
Program,” MENC Yearbook for 1935. p. 173. 

20. Symposium on “Applied Music as a School Subject,” with papers by Will Earhart, 
Charles H. Miller, and Frank A. Scott, MTNA Proceedings for 1919. 

21. Symposium on “Mutual Relations of Public School and Private Music Teachers,” 
MTNA Proceedings for 1924. 

22. Tremaine, C. M. — The Giving of High School Credits for Private Music Study, A 
Survey. National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New York City, 1924. 

23. Weaver, Paul J. — “High School Music Credits,” MENC Yearbook for 1929, p. 138. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Was the plan of granting school credit for lessons under outside teachers in opera- 
tion in the high school which you attended? If it was, did you take advantage of it? If it 
was not, would you have used it if it had been instituted' 

2. If you were a parent, what would be your response if your son or daughter in the 
high school said he did not want school credit for private piano lessons because he desired 
in addition to his piano lessons to continue all the school studies his classmates were taking? 

3. If in the case stated in topic 2 your child finally agreed to drop one high school 
subject how should the decision as to which subject to drop be reached? 

4. How accurate a picture of conditions as they now exist is set forth by the final sen- 
tence in the second paragraph of this chapter? 

5. If practicing for outside lessons is required for but five days in the week, does the 
final sentence in the third paragraph seem to you overstated? Do you approve of restrict- 
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ing to Wfck-end nights the activities mentioned in the final section of that sentence? 

6. What is vour opinion of the suggestion that students who study music under out- 
side tc.ichers should take five instead of four years for their school course^ 

7. Do you approve of the suggestions regarding the amount of credit lor outside study? 
What changes would you make in the regulations suggcNted- Sketch the content and form 
of the various report cards you consider essential. 

8. Is not the plan of requiring theory study or participation in band or orchestra in 
the high school, as a condition for granting credit for outside practical music study, an addi- 
tional burden instead of a help^ Will it not simply increase the study load of the student 
whom we ate trying to free for outside study? 

9. How much of the information and insight suggested in the paragraph on page 
232, beginning “In studying a Bach Insention,” did you have in the high schooP Would 
good teaching make this feasible for most high school piano or violin students? 

10. How desirable and feasible is it to teach high school pupils to carry on their 
applied music work in the manner described under the section headed "The Pupil’s Part: 
The Practice Hours”? 

1 1 . How does the contribution to social life and personality made by school class room 
music compare with that made by outside private music instruction? 
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Piano Study in the High School 

O UR preceding chapter has dealt with an exceedingly important group of high 
school music students, namely, those who are taking private music lessons. 
As was indicated, it is the conviction of the authors that efforts should he made 
to increase the number of students in this group by helping them to get even 
greater values from this type of study. But there are two important potential 
groups of piano students who are not included in that discussion: (1) Those 
who although they had piano lessons while they were in the grades have discon- 
tinued them and are gradually through disuse losing such skill as they had built 
up, and (2) those who reach the high school without ever having studied piano. 
There are so many values in playing the piano even moderately well that we shall 
devote a chapter to the discussion of what may be done with these two poten- 
tial groups. In this discussion we shall necessarily mention the even greater 
values which can be realized by more advanced players, both because we shall 
occasionally involve those who are discussed in the preceding chapter and be 
cause it is our hope that a few advanced players will be produced by rededicat- 
ing to the piano some of the pupils who, probably because of not taking private 
lessons, might otherwise have made only slight progress with this wonderful 
instrument. But our discussion will essentially be restricted to that playing of 
the piano which is guided and made use of by the school music teacher. In 
most cases it will consist of using and extending the power gained in preceding 
piano study but, if piano classes are carried on, it may cover instruction by the 
teachers in the school. In treating our topic under three headings — (a) inciden 
tal ensemble playing, (b) the piano class for high school beginners, and (c) the 
advanced piano class — we shall constantly have in mind the following values- 
social usefulness, developing of general musicianship and appreciation (includ 
ing knowledge of musical literature and reading facility), and pleasure in music 
for its own sake. These topics, however, will not be treated separately. 

Our discussion of the small instrumental ensemble (Chapter XIII) frequently 
included the piano because this instrument is in many cases a most desirable 
adjunct to chamber music. Some schools have already wisely recognized this 
excellent opportunity for utilizing the potentialities of their better pianists. But 
few schools have taken cognizance of the possibilities inherent in ensemble 
music which involves the piano only. This form permits the use of many more 
pianists in useful activities and thus frequently keeps alive the self-respect and 
interest of players who find no place for their pianistic ability in other school 
music organizations. We therefore warmly approve piano duets calling for two 
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players at one piano, two-piano numbers — one player at each piano; and eight- 
hand playing, — two players at each of two pianos. Each of these combinations 
has its own peculiar values. While, due to its availability, the single piano with 
two players is most frequently used, and while a large amount of excellent piano 
duet material is available, the most important combination from an artistic stand 
point is probably that of two pianos, with one player at each instrument. Al- 
though most of the music for nearly all the other combinations has been arranged 
from the original score by some musician other than the composer, there is al- 
ready available a very attractive library of two-piano music written especially for 
that combination. The reason so many composers have been drawn to this form 
is doubtless to be found in the greater freedom and naturalness permitted to each 
player and the interesting tonal combinations which are possible. Each player 
has full use of the keyboard instead of being restricted to a limited portion as is 
essential when there is more than one player at an instrument. Edvard Grieg, 
for example, wrote but one number for the old type of piano duet, a rather con- 
ventional arrangement of Sigurd Jorsalfar, but he wrote unusual and thoroughly 
delightful second-piano parts for four of the Mozart sonatas. It is a most inter- 
esting musical experience to hear these Mozart sonatas performed by a player 
at one piano exactly as they are when used as solos, and then to hear in addition 
a player at a second piano produce at the same time another piece in complete to- 
nal and rhythmic agreement with the Mozart original. But, lest our stressing two 
piano music be considered as depreciatiiig the older type of piano ensembles, let 
it be said that the four- and eight-hand arrangements of the standard symphonies 
and overtures are still a source of great musical satisfaction and a marvelous 
preparation for listening to the full orchestral versions. Music that calls for more 
than two players at the instrument — such as three players at one piano or six 
at two pianos — ^is valuable less for its artistic qualities than for its social and 
sight-reading possibilities and the opportunity it gives, sometimes in very sim- 
ple form, of becoming acquainted with symphonic and operatic literature. 

Commendation should be given to the piano in music definitely written for 
it in connection with other orchestral instruments. Very high in musical con- 
tent are the sonatas for piano and one other instrument, and the indispensable 
trios, quartets, and quintets in which the composer conceived the piano as an 
essential instead of an accompanying or filling-in instrument. In these combina- 
tions we have some of the finest music of the great composers, music which com- 
mands the attention and devotion of the most advanced performers. Such num- 
bers are not usually within the powers of high school students, but fortunately 
there is an abundance of simpler material adapted to many degrees of ability. 
The thirty-one trios of Haydn, the seven trios of Mozart, and the three early 
trios of Beethoven are all excellent for study by the more advanced high school 
musicians. Of more recent composers, Hughes says,^ “Only Bela Bartok seems 


^Charles W. Hnghea, Chamber Music in American Schools (Freybourg Printing Company, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., 1933). 
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to have found the art of writing music which is at once simple and modern.” 
(Much of the mateiial listed in Appendix E, Choral Music with Somewhat 
Unusual Accompaniments, includes interesting piano parts.) 

Class Piano Instruction in the High School 

Students who are capable of playing the piano for the type of chambei 
music we have mentioned are, of course, not beginners. But that docs not mean 
that they do not need guidance or even direct instruction. The high school can 
do much to preserve and develop piano playing ability which has been acquired 
while the children are in the grade school but which too frequently is lost 
because it is not wisely used during the high school period. Class piano instruc- 
tion is usually thought of only in connection with beginners of a very tender 
age, such as children in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. But it is entirely 
feasible to have class piano instruction for students who have studied for several 
years, as well as for beginners in the junior and senior high school - and even 
in adult life. Several recent publications have been prepared especially for adult 
beginners at the piano. (See lists of material at end of this chapter.) 

The conducting of piano classes for students in the secondary school should 
be different in many respects from the procedure used with younger children. 
Pupils in their teens are more generally intelligent and have better command 
over their physical organs — their minds, their eyes, their fingers, their bodies. 
In practically all cases they enter the high school piano class because they them- 
selves desire it, rather than, as is frequently the case with younger children, be- 
cause parents arrange it after little or no consultation with the children. In any 
case high school youths have had so much more contact with music that their 
sense of the value of ability to play the piano is much better than that of their 
juniors. The ability to play attractive piano solos at social gatherings in the school, 
home, and elsewhere is a valuable asset. In addition, the high school boy and 
girl have been in many situations in which the ability to play the piano would 
have been helpful, — a harmonization of some familiar song, an accompaniment 
for singing, or some simple tune for dancing. Membership in a theory or har- 
mony class is greatly helped by the ability to play on the piano the written work 
required in such a class. As we have stated in Chapter VIII, all members of 
voice classes should be able to play the accompaniments to their simpler solos. 
In other words, there is much greater potential motivation for the high school 
piano class than for the grade school class. 

Using the Functional A'p^oach 

In the statement just made is to be found the cue for planning the instruc- 
tion of a high school piano class. It should be much more definitely "functional” 
than the class for younger beginners. That is to say, what is done should have 

* believe in piano class work for all children some of the time, for most children most of the 
time, and for some children all of the time." Nellie C. McCarty (see References, page 248). 
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many more connections with ideas and events outside the music class than is 
necessary in the case of young children. While, as modem methods have demon- 
strated, the child of six to ten years of age will make better progress if the in- 
struction is “functional ” on his level, ie is somewhat more compliant than ate 
older pupils and he may acquiesce in having merely a succession of unrelated 
pretty pieces or exercises, provided his teacher commends him. The beginner of 
eleven years or older needs to be stimulated by having the piece which he is 
learning to play be something that he and his companions sing, or the high 
school orchestra plays, or that he has heard about over the radio or otherwise. 

The use of material of this kind calls for both more frequently revised lists 
of printed music and much greater encouragement of playing by ear than is 
common in older methods. The first item is exemplified by some of the recent 
piano books intended for adults. These contain simple arrangements of many 
songs which are found in the ordinary community song book and which are 
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familiar to young people through frequent singing — Annie Laurie, Auld Lang 
Syne, Old Folks at Home, Jingle Bells, My Bonnie, Aloha Oe, I’ve Been Work- 
ing on the Railroad, and the like. Doubtless if the books could be revised often 
enough and if copyright restrictions could be obviated there would also be in- 
cluded some of the more recent popular songs or ballads. There might well be, in 
addition, simplified arrangements of well known themes from the more tuneful 
grand operas, the better known symphonies, and other concert works, including 
piano solos. The basis of selection in these constantly altered piano books should 
be the inclusion of only such tunes as are, or might easily be, in current use in 
the musical life of the high school student. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare have 
long served as an introduction to the plays in their complete form, and there is 
a very legitimate call for a similar treatment of great music arranged so that it 
may be played at least in outline by high school beginners on the piano. In the 
meantime properly qualified instructors will be able to find considerable mate- 
rial in isolated publications or will be able to guide the pupils in extracting play- 
able reductions from available complete versions. 

Not infrequently some of the more ambitious members of a high school 
orchestra who become interested in what other players are contributing to the 
tonal structure, will brush up their early, neglected piano playing so that they, 
unaided by the rest of the orchestra, may explore the harmonic and melodic ma- 
terial which surrounds the parts they play in the orchestra. The reawakened or 
newly vitalized interest in playing the piano as an aid to greater appreciation of 
orchestral music may, with intelligent help from the high school piano teacher, 
develop on the part of a fair number of pupils into delight in playing piano 
music for its own sake. This of course would necessarily require a strengthening 
of their technical command of the piano. 

Playing by Ear 

Supplementing the use, for reading, of melodies that are at least partially 
familiar (there will always be a sufficient number of new features so that there is 
some reading at sight — first, second, or third sight) should be the very definite 
development of playing by ear. The well known authority on piano teaching, 
Angela Diller,® speaks convincingly on this point: 

The matter of hearing is certainly one of intelligence, and an ear that is able to 
apprehend relationships of pitch, rhythm, time values, timbre, dissonance and conso- 
nance, etc., can he acquired to a certain degree by anyone who is willing and inter- 
ested enough to undergo a systematic course of training. As an educator has said, "If 
we don’t play by ear, what in heaven’s name do we play by?” 

We read music, not notes. Therefore it is necessary to understand music before 
we attempt to do any reading. In the history of the race, writing obviously came be- 
fore reading. So we train students to write what they hear, and then read what they 
have written. 

Rote teaching — the most important aid to early piano study — makes it possible 
for a student to play far more difficult music than at the moment he can read. Rote 

» MTNA Pneceiinf,, 1932, pp. 143-147. 
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pieces are useful and desirable teaching material, from many standpoints. If properly 
presented, they are very easy for a child to play, though they would he difficult or im- 
possible for him to read. Technically, the child gains keyboard freedom and a sense 
of pianism that he should be acquiring as early as possible. 

Playing by ear naturally involves the use of singing — first with the voice and 
then with the fingers. Fortunately, this procedure of playing what has been 
heard, rather than what has been figured out painfully from what has been seen 
in the printed notes, long frowned upon as an enemy of developing reading power, 
is now accepted as a valuable aid to the advancement of musicianship. In fact, 
it is now believed that good music reading involves the ability to hear, at least in 
a general way, what the printed notes sound like before they are played. James 
L. Mursell * illuminatingly amplifies this idea: 

All playing should be playing by ear. So one great and essential task of piano 
instruction is to teach the pupil to hear aright. 

The pupil must learn to listen to the musical effects he is creating; not to the 
broad oudines of such effects only, but to the finest and most intimate detail. He 
must learn to be dissatisfied unless he can at all times hear everything that is going on. 

Playing by ear, therefore, embraces not only playing the melody from present 
or past hearings but also the filling in of the other parts, from a single bass tone 
to complete chords. This procedure, moreover, is closely akin to original com- 
position and tends to stimulate it. Raymond M. Burrows justifies a practice 
which has frequently been condemned: 

All piano instruction requires free activity at the piano. The mother who forbids 
a child to touch the piano until he has regular lessons is no more harmful than the 
teacher who orders the pupil to practice oidy on the work assigned. Inquiry into the 
early lives of good musicians shows that most of them — ^in spite of admonitions from 
parents and teachers — spent hours browsing around the keyboard, reading everything 
in sight, experimenting, playing by ear, finding harmonies, and improvising. 

There are many little piano books available to help the student progress from 
the adding of a single bass tone to chords in their root position, inversions, and 
in broken arrangements, and finally, to the adding of simple contrapuntal sec- 
ondary melodies. With all of this there should be greater use of rhythmical bod- 
ily movements — both the freer movements of the dance and the more controlled 
movements of such systems as Dalcroze Eurythmics. We regret that this impor- 
tant subject cannot be treated at length here. Brief discussions will be found 
in other texts written by the authors of this volume, and at this point we add a 
pertinent quotation from James L. Mursell: ® 

Our feeling of rhythm depends upon the total coordination of the entire body. 
Rhythm is an affair first of the muscles rather than the mind. That is to say, it does 
not depend upon time or number, but on the sense of a pervasive and orderly swing. 
And we grasp it best by way of large sweeping movements of the large muscles. 

* MTNA Proceeiings, 1934, pp. 37-45. 

*MENC Yearbook for 1937, pp. 319-325. 

*MTNA Proceedings for 1934, pp. 37-45. 
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The Advanced Piano Class 

By this somewhat misleading title we refer merely to continuing instruction 
in the case of pupils who play the piano sufficiently well so that they do not need 
that routine elementary guidance which characterizes the procedure in dealing 
with beginners and near-beginners. Our pupils are now old enough to under- 
stand, in spite of misconceptions which they may have acquired, the truth of the 
statement in the Foreword of Enid Grundy’s helpful pamphlet. The Happy 
Pianist: 

A fixed idea that all pleasure in music must be paid for in advance by hours of 
“drudgery” deters many who “learned music” in their school days from even making a 
beginning as amateurs. The more serious undertake their studies in a spirit of peni- 
tential devotion, befitting martyrs. This is wrong. Music study should be joy, right 
from the beginning, and the amateur should live up to his true title of lover. 

Not all of our young people will need to meet regularly as a class piano group. 
Some may with great gain continue their development as pianists largely by par- 
ticipating in chamber music groups. It is even possible to have two or three 
players who take turns playing the piano part. The application needed for play- 
ing in a chamber music group may well serve to keep alive that interest and 
power which is so liable to deteriorate when high school boys and girls cease regu- 
lar piano lessons. Accustoming them to use their instrument for chamber music 
playing will do much to form the habit and especially to develop the need of 
continuing their piano playing for years after they leave the high school. More- 
over, it should be pointed out here in passing, that the availability of piano 
players who enjoy ensemble work with other instruments and who are capable 
sight readers will be a great help in preventing players upon violin, viola, cello, 
flute, clarinet, and other chamber music instruments from gradually abandoning 
their playing after they leave the high school. 

But these “advanced” pianists in the high school might well be brought to- 
gether as a piano group if an instructor is available who can give the stimulation 
and direction they need. In addition to playing for each other and with each 
other in piano ensembles they might well, following the procedure which Franz 
Liszt used so effectively with his artist pupils, listen to the instructor or some of 
the more proficient members of the class play and demonstrate problems which 
occur in their chamber music groups. Associated problems, such as improving 
sight reading of the piano part, reading the parts of the transposing instruments, 
harmonization, transposition, and improvisation might provide enough material 
actually to justify the designation of this group as an advanced piano class. Of 
course every meeting should include the playing of some ensemble piano music 
such as that discussed in the second paragraph of this chapter. Raymond M. 
Burrows, who has successfully conducted classes with students who are far be- 
yond the beginning stages, points out some of the differences in this newer type 
of group instruction : '' 

^ MENC Yearbook for 1937, pp. 319-325. 
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The piano class is not merely a place where students learn the mysteries of musical 
notation and acquire the skill of virtuoso finger technique. It is a place where listen- 
ers, performers, and composers are developed. It is a place where music is both under- 
stood and felt. It is a place where the joy of musical participation is discovered. It 
is a place where the strength of making music as a social activity is realized. It is a 
place for broad fundamental techniques and for fine subtle appreciations. It is a 
place for creative activity. It is a place for the development of musicianship. The 
emphasis placed on such important needs as sight reading, playing by ear, and im- 
provisation do not replace the importance of the commonly established goal of a reper- 
tory of pleasing piano pieces played for their own sake. An interesting result of class 
piano instruction has been that students are able to play a larger repertory because of 
the added facility and musicianship they gain from playing for each other and from 
abundant reading practice and playing by ear. 

High school years offer the final opportunity for starting, retaining, and ex- 
tending the possibilities of our young people with that king of instruments, the 
piano. No single musical skill is so potent in insuring and developing power and 
interest in music as the ability to play the piano. It is of the greatest importance 
that our high school music programs shall give adequate attention to greater use 
of the piano by our young people before they finish their school life. (For 
formulation of standards of achievement see section V of Appendix A7.) 

TYPICAL MATERIAL 

Books and Easy Material for High School Beginners Csolo) 

Abeam, Blake, Burrows — The Adult Explorer at the Piano. Willis, Cincinnati. 

Anderton, Margaret — Adult Beginners Album: Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert. B, F. Wood Music Co., Boston. 

Anon. — Classical Album of Original Piano Pieces for Early Grades. Boston Music Co. 
Blake, D. G. — Chord Playing at the Piano. Willis, Cincinnati. 

Blake, D. G. — Tales and Tunes from Grand Opera. Willis, Cincinnati. 

Cobb, Harold C. — Polly Wolly Doodle. Clayton F. Summy, New York. 

Cowell, Henry — ^The Irishman Dances. Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 

Diller, Angela and Page, Kate — ^The Diller-Pagc Song Book, 30 familiar songs to play 
and sing. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 

Eckstein, Maxwell — Let Us Have Music for Piano. Carl Fischer, New York. 

Felton, William M. — Grown-Up Beginner’s Book. Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
Fleming, Margaret — Shadows in the Water. Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia. 

Gest, Elizabeth — Through all the Keys with the Great Masters. Boston Music Company. 
Haydn, Surprise Symphony; Beethoven, Seventh Symphony. Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Kasschau, Howard — Famous International Tunes. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York. 
Laurence — Happy Moments from the Music of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms. English publication. C. Fischer, American agents. 
Look-and-Play — Everybody’s Look and Play Piano Book. (Keyboard Harmony). Weaver 
Piano Co., York, Pennsylvania, and Carl Fischer, New York. 

Mana-Zucca — ^The First Month at the Piano. Clayton F. Summy, New York. 

Mason, Mary Bacon — The Adult Approach to the Piano. Oliver Ditson Co., Phila., Pa. 
McGrath, Dorothy — Bagatelle. Carl Fischer, New York. 

Miessner — Master Melodies. Miessner Institute, Chicago. 
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Oxfoid Piano Course — Beginners Book for Older Pupils. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 

Roland, Earl, arr. — Vermeland, Tunes of the Nations. Clayton F. Summy Co., New York. 
Revenger, Leopold W. — Famous Strauss Waltzes. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York. 
Schelling, Haake, Haake, McConathy — Oxford Piano Course. Carl Fischer. New York. 
Sibelius, Valse Triste Carr, bt William M. Felton) — Theo. Presser, Phila. 

Sousa, John Philip — ^The Stars and Stripes Forever, El Capitan, and other famous marches, 
simplified for beginners. John Church Co. CTheo. Presser, Phila.) 

Thompson, John — Bach Album. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York. 

Thompson, John — Introduction to the Classics. Schroeder & Gunther, New York. 
V\Tiitemore, Cuthbert — ^The Hundred Best Short Classics, Book 1 . Carl Fischer, New York. 
Williams. John M. — Fasorite Melodies for the Adult Beginner. Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Williams, John M. — First Book for Adult Beginners. Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

Easy Duets, Four Hands, One Piano 
Bach-Crosby — 30 Chorales. Schroeder and Gunther, New York. 

Gest — Miniature Duets from Master Overtures. Boston Music Co. 

Gest — Miniature Duets from Master Symphonies. Boston Music Co. 

Godowsky — Miniatures in Six Volumes. Carl Fischer, New York. 

Greim, Helen A. — Jig. Carl Fischer, New York. 

Inghelbrecht, E. — La Nursery C4 volumes of French Folk Songs arranged in modem 
idiom). A. Z. Mothot, Paris, France. 

Kasschau, Howard — Famous Foreign Tunes, Famous American Tunes, Piano Duets from 
the Masters. Schroeder and Gunther, New York. 

Kasschau, Howard — Famous Symphony Themes. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York. 
Loew, Josef — ^Teacher and Pupil. Carl Fischer. New York. 

Loomis, Hanev W.- — After the Lesson, 2 vols. C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pieme, G. — Album pour mes petits amis. Alphonse Leduc, Paris, France; Associated Music 
Publishers, New York. 

Stravinsky — Five easy pieces. Henn, Geneva. 

Stravinsky — ^Three easy pieces. Henn, Geneva. 

All publishers have duets which may be considered. 

Easy Material, Six Hands, One Piano 
Maegregor — Popular Rounds. Willis, Cincinnati. 

1. Row, Row, Row Your Boat 3. Follow Me 

2. Three Blind Mice 4. Frere Jacques 

Schultze, Max — Les 3 Inseparables ■ Vol. I, 16 Classical Pieces. Vol. II, 18 Dances and 
Marches, published by Henry Litolff’s Verlag, Braunschweig, Germany. A. P. Schmidt, 
Boston, agents. 

Schirmer, Fischer, Summy and Associated Music Publishers ^foreign) have other collections. 

Eight or Twelve Hands, Two Pianos 
Maegregor — Italian Dances. Schirmer. (Easy) 

Maegregor, Helen — ^Three Pieces for Piano Ensemble, Spinning Song, 2 pianos, 12 hands. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 

Maegregor, Helen — Pije Kuba, 2 pianos, 8 hands. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 

More advanced material of symphonies and overtures may be obtained from the more 
important music publishers, in American and foreign editions. 

Medium Difficulty, Four Hands, One Piano 

Beethoven — Sonatas for Piano Duets. 

Brahms — Waltzes and Hungarian Dances. 
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Debussy-Durand — Transcriptions of Favorite Debussy Piano Pieces. A. Durand Fils, Paris, 
France. 

Friml, Rudolph — Four Easy Pieces for Piano, Four Hands. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
Moszkowski — Five Waltzes, Op. 8. Schirmer. 

Moszkowski — From Foreign Parts, Op. 28. Schirmer. 

Mozart — Sonata for Piano Duet. 

Saint-Saens — Marche Militaire. A. Durand Fils, Paris, France. 

Schubert — Sonatas for Piano, Four Hands. 

Schirmer, Summy, Fischer, and other American Music publishers, as well as repre- 
sentatives of foreign publishers, have various arrangements for four hands of standard sym- 
phonies and overtures. 

Medium Difficulty, Four Hands, Two Pianos 
Bach, Johann Sebastian — Pastorale, ed. by Guy Maier. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 

Bach — Three Pieces arranged by Cyril Scott. Boosey and Hawkes, London, Associated 
Music Publishers, New York. 

Bach-Gest — Chorale, Jesus Bleibet Meine Freude. Schirmer. 

Bach-Maier — Sicilienne. J. Fischer and Bro., New York. 

Bizet, Georges — ^Jeu d’enfant. Imported from France. 

Chaminade-Adams — Andante. G. Schirmer. 
dementi, M. — ^Two Sonatas. Peters Edition. 

Couperin — The Litde Windmills. Schirmer. 

Couperin — La Letiville and Le Juilliet. Oxford Press. 

Debussy-Delvincourt — The Litde "Nigar.” A. LeDuc, Paris, France. 

Gliere-^p. 61. Twenty four pieces. Affiliated Music Corp. 

Grainger — Blithe Bells. Schirmer. 

Guion — Sheep and Goat. Schirmer. 

Gurlitt, C. — Eight Melodious Pieces and Three Rondos. G. Schirmer. 

Harris — ^The Gallant Music Box. J. Fischer. 

Keenan, Gertrude — ^Wooden Shoes, Two pianos, four hands. Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Keenan, Gertrude — Paddy, the Fiddler, Two Pianos, four hands. Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mozart-Saar — Suite from Serenade, No. 7. G. Schirmer. 

Rameau, J. P. arr. by P. Luboschutz — A Gay Melody. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
Repper — ^The Dancer in the Patio. Birchard, Boston. 

Schumann, R. — Sicilienne. Op. 68, No. II. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 

More Advanced, Two Pianos, Four Hands 

Arensky, A. — Waltzes. 

Brahms — ^Variations on a theme of Haydn. 

Brahms-Hughes — ^Transcriptions of works by Brahms and other composers. Published by 
G. Schirmer. 

Chopin — Rondo. 

Maier, Guy — ^Transcriptions of Brahms Waltzes, Chopin Etudes, etc. Published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. 

Mozart — Sonata for Two Pianos. 

Mozart-Grieg — 4 Sonatas with 2nd piano part. Peters Edition. 

Mozart-Busoni — Magic Flute Overture. Breitkopf and Hartel (Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, N. Y.). 

Rachmaninoff, S. — ^2nd Suite. Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig. 

Saint-Saens — ^Variations on a theme of Beethoven. 

Schumann — ^Andante with Variations. 

Schumann-Maier — Scherzo from Piano Quartet in E Flat. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
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Note: The Yearbooks are published by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevaid, Chicago, Illinois. The Volumes of Proceedings are published by 
the Music Teachers National Association, 227 Dalzcll Avenue, Ben Avon, Penn- 
sylvania. 

1. Chittenden, Kate S. — “Salient Changes in the Teaching of Piano.” MTNA Pro- 
ceedings, 1926, pp. 23-26. 

2. Burrows, Raymond — “The Piano Class as an Agency for Developing Musicianship." 
MENC Yearbook, 1937, pp. 319-325. 

3. Diller, Angela — “Class Piano Teaching.” MTNA Proceedings, 1932, pp. 142 

4. Dykema, Peter W. — “Music in the New Problem of Leisure.” MTNA Proceedings, 
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26 Wier, Albert E — The Piano, Iti History, Makeis, Players, and Music Longmans, 

Green and Co , New York, 1940 

lOPlCS bOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is the abilitt to plat iccuratel) and artistically mote important for the piano 
soloist than lor the pi mo ensemble plater^ What reasons can you cite for your opinion^ 

2 In a chamber music ensemble which calls for piano, upon whom, protiding one 
person is to be selected, would the responsibility for directing it most naturally fall, the 
pianist or one of the other players’ Would your choice depend upon factors not mentioned 
in the question, such as the ability of the pianist, whether he is a regular member of the 
group or simply asked to play this particular composition, etc ’ Would the music score from 
which the pianist reads be a factor in making the decision’ 

3 Do you know piano literature sufficiently well to discuss the comparative musical 
effectiveness of arrangements of the same composition for the four combinations mentioned 
in the second paragraph of this chapter"' Do you think there are times when each type should 
be used’ Would you approve of music for twehe hands, i e , three players at each of two 
pianos’ 

4 As set no books and only a few papeis on class piano instruction in the high school 
have been published If you were asked by your high school principal or superintendent of 
schools to indicate what could be done with piano instruction in the high school, what 
would be youi reply’ Your answer or the outline you would submit should be used on a 
study of what has been accomplished with piano classes for younger children, concerning 
which much has been written (Sec especially in the aboie references numbers 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 13, 14, 16, 19, and 22 ") This material should then be reviewed and adapted to high 
school students according to the ideas presented m this chapter 

5 To make the above topic more concrete, try to apply it to four or h\e definite fellow 
students whom you knew quite well while you were in the high school Suppose they had 
expressed the desire to begin or resise piano study while in the high school What would 
have proved eftectue in ttieir sarious cases’ 

6 Is the adianccd piano cLss as discussed in this chapter a desirable and feasible 
activity to which the qualified high school music teacher should devote time and effort’ 

7 Do you know of any high school students who after having studied piano during 
some of the years they were in the grade schools, ceased taking lessons and even playing 
when they were in the high school' What measures would have resulted, at least with the 
more musical students, in saving the prner they had already acquired and even adding 
to It’ 

8 Does the validity of this chapter rest upon the ability of the high school music 
teacher (if there is only one) to play the piano well’ What, if anything, could be d ne if 
he were a good violinist or trumpeter and could play the piano only slightly’ 

9 Are you convinced of the great value of “playing piano by ear” — at least in the 
sense in which Miss Differ uses that phrase’ There appeared some time ago a small piano 
instruction pamphlet called "Everybody’s Look and Play Piano Book ” This sought to teach 
beginners (especially adults) to play chord accompaniments to familiar songs by following 
photographs of where the fingers were placed in the keyboard for various chords Is this a 
gcxid idea’ Is it in opposition to playing by ear’ 

10 Would you, as a high school student, have welcomed the aid to your piano playing 
which IS suggested in this chapter’ Would you try to carry on anything of this sort if you 
were in charge of a high school music program’ 
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Training the School Accompanist 

T o be a really good accompanist one must be more than merely a good pianist. 

To be sure, adequate playing technique is a fundamental requirement; but 
in addition the accompanist must be a sensitive, intuitive person, responsive to 
the thoughts and feelings of others; he must be a good all-round musician; he 
must be able to read music fluently; and he must be williifg to subordinate him- 
self to the soloist — in other words, he should be amenable to suggestion. 

The Accompanist as Pianist 

To accompany well one must have a certain freedom in the use of one’s me- 
dium — usually the piano. Therefore the first essential is that the accompanist 
shall be able to play the piano. It frequently happens that a child in the grade 
schools shows a special aptitude for music and, having already begun piano les- 
sons, he plays the piano for school songs with evident enjoyment and consider 
able unction. If the teacher feels that such a pupil has sufficient ability along 
both general and musical lines, he will encourage him to study more intensively, 
will perhaps advise him with respect to a suitable teacher. I le will keep an eye 
on this pupil as he progresses through the grade schools, will perhaps see to it 
that he is given a chance to play a solo at an assembly in the junior high school, 
and will coach him a little as he plays accompaniments for the general music 
class or the glee club. And always he will encourage him to study the piano, for 
unless the child develops reasonably adequate piano technique during his earlier 
years he will never become a satisfactory accompanist during his senior high 
school days. 


The Accompanist as Sensitive Personality 

But it is perfectly possible to have adequate playing technique and yet not be 
a good accompanist. To accompany well one must be intuitive, must be able 
to feel how another person feels; to know without being told just what another’s 
attitudes and desires are. This is a little like and yet different from two people 
who live together as husband and wife and who need to adjust each to the other 
if the marriage is to be happy and successful. But in the marriage relationship or 
in any other situation in which two people have to live or work in “close quar- 
ters,’’ the adjustment is mutual; while in the case of soloist (or conductor) and 
accompanist, it is the latter who must do most or all of the adjusting. 

[ 250 ] 
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Some people are by temperament utterly unfitted to accompany. They are 
perhaps highly endowed so far as intellect is concerned, but they are not sen.si- 
tive to the thoughts and feelings of other people; they are liable to say and do the 
wrong thing; they are not intuitive. The accompanist must be able to sense the 
thoughts and feelings of another. He must “have the power of knowing without 
recourse to inference or reasoning” — to quote Webster. He must possess that 
elusive and indescribable thing called insight. 

Certain persons are highly endowed with this capacity. They sense how oth- 
ers think and feel, and they adjust their words and actions to the thoughts and 
feelings of these others. They are sensitive and imaginative in all their relation- 
ships with people. They are tolerant because they understand the motives that 
lie behind the actions of others. They can anticipate and, therefore, at least in a 
measure, control responses in other people. They quickly establish rapport with 
a person whom they meet for the first time. And when they act as accompanists 
they are so closely en rapport with soloist or conductor that it almost seems as 
though the two were one — and so they are, so far as artistic intention is con- 
cerned, for the accompanist senses the interpretation that the soloist or conductor 
feels to be artistically correct and subordinates his own ideas to the point where 
his responses are completely subject to the demands of the soloist. Thus soloist 
and accompanist become one because the latter merges himself in the former so 
that absolute unity of interpretation is achieved. We are of course referring here 
to the accompanist of long experience; but the ideal must be recognized and 
striven for even during school days. 

Some high school musicians show extraordinary aptitude in following the 
signals of their teacher-conductor because they have been highly endowed at 
birth with the germ of intuitional power. This germ should be fostered and en- 
couraged to develop for personal reasons, but especially so if the pupil aspires 
to become an accompanist of even the high school glee club. 

Intuition as a method of learning has not been sufficiently recognized any- 
where in modern life, and in our educational system it has been completely ig- 
nored. This is to be regretted when considering the needs and the happiness of 
people at large; but in the case of the artist — or even the near-artist — ^it is actu- 
ally catastrophic in import. The artist must think, but he must also feel. He must 
he able to reason, but even more must he be able to intuit. Else he is only half an 
artist — and in this case half an artist is not "better than none”! 

So the accompanist must develop whatever germ of intuitive insight he has 
in him to start with; he must try to feel how another thinks or feels, without e.\- 
planation or reasoning; he must learn to phrase with the soloist, to feel subtleties 
of shading and nuance as the soloist or conductor feels them; he must literally live 
and breathe with the person whom he is accompanying. All this, of course, with- 
out much talking and without any scolding. The accompanist who has to be 
told how to do things is not a good accompanist; and he who has to be scolded 
for artistic lapses is no accompanist at all. (We are here assuming that the solo- 
ist or conductor is an impeccable artist; but sometimes it is the accompanist who 
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has artistry and the soloist who bungles — or even the high school conductor! 
For this difficulty we have no remedy — except higher musical standards for teach- 
ers of music.) 


The Accompanist as Musician 

One great difficulty with amateur accompanists is that they are often good 
pianists without being good musicians. We do not mean this literally, of course, 
for a really good pianist is always a good musician. But many persons play the 
piano so that the effect is reasonably satisfactory to the undiscriminating listener 
without really understanding the music. 

To he an accomplished accompanist requires musicianship of the first order. 
This includes among other things an understanding of the structure and texture 
of the music, its harmony, its counterpoint, its form and design. It involves the 
power of evoking auditory imagery so that one may be able to heat with one’s 
inner ear while no tones are actually sounding. It necessitates broad knowledge of 
the various schools of composition; the different national styles; the peculiarities 
of the various individual composers, including both classical and modern. And 
it demands of the accompanist that he shall know a large number of standard 
compositions, their traditional tempo, their accepted styles of interpretation. 

All this again presupposes the mature musician. — the professional. But the 
high school accompanist must have the ideal put before him and must work 
toward this ideal even though he never expects to be a professional musician. 
It is only as the amateur comes to emulate the perfection of the artist that genu- 
ine appreciation develops in him; and in order to accompany even reasonably 
well, the high school boy or girl must come to an appreciation of music such as 
a “mere pianist’’ often does not think it necessary to have. So here again the high 
school teacher will encourage the promising child to strive to achieve at least a 
modicum of musicianship in addition to his growing ability to play the piano. 
He will advise him to take a course in harmony and to work especially hard at 
keyboard harmony. He will suggest that the pupil try his hand at transposing, 
beginning with a single melody and persisting until he can play an entire song 
accompaniment a half or a whole step higher or lower, as occasion may demand; 
he will suggest that the hoy or girl read books about music — its history, its 
structure; and he will encourage him to attend concerts as frequently as pos- 
sible, perhaps studying some of the compositions with him in advance. Now 
that so much more good music is available through the radio, the ambitious stu- 
dent may well provide himself with pocket scores of string quartets, concertos, 
and symphonies. Even listening to piano pieces with the score before one is an 
exciting experience. 

In all these ways music will come to be a living, pulsating, engrossing experi- 
ence; a language that the pupil can both speak and understand; a delightful way 
of filling many hours with happiness that might have otherwise been spent in 
reading trash, in silly conversation, or in adolescent brooding. Thus is the ac- 
companist trained in the beginnings of musicianship. In material such as that 
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listed in Appendix E the accompanist frequently becomes a vital performer in 
an instrumental ensemble. 

The Accompanist as Reader 

The good accompanist must be a master of musical notation, able to read at 
sight quickly, accurately, musically. This might seem to be implied in what is 
called musicianship, and the good musician is usually a good sight reader too; but 
in the case of the accompanist such ability is rightly considered to be a sine qua 
non. 

Most players and singers who do not read well have simply not bothered to 
learn. They have heen able by hook or by crook to “get by” without learning to 
read fluently, and because reading at sight is difficult for some, their friends have 
assured them that certain musicians coidd read music and others couldn’t. This 
is nothing short of silly. To be a master of English one must be able to read and 
to write it as well as to understand the language when spoken; and to be con- 
sidered a master of music without ability to read it fluently — unless there is some 
physical defect — is absurd. 

What, then, shall be done in the case of the high school boy or girl who 
has all the earmarks of a budding accompanist but who cannot read fluently? 
The answer is: Induce him to practice sight playing. 

It is practice that makes perfect, today as always; but of course it must be 
intelligent practice or perfection will never arrive. The pupil who is willing 
to work at learning to read for an hour every day during an entire year will — 
if he works intelligently and has the proper background of piano playing ability, 
together with some knowledge of harmony — improve unbelievably. Of course, 
he must be able to play the piano, and he must have good general intelligence 
with at least reasonable quickness of perception. But, granting these things, al- 
most any pianist can become at least a fairly good reader. 

In advising the high school musician about this matter, the teacher will em- 
phasize the following points: 

1 . The material used for practice must be easy enough so that the pupil 
is able to play it fairly well the first time and almost or quite perfectly the 
second. This may mean using children’s songs with only one part at first. 

2. A large quantity of material must be provided, the plan of practice 
being to go through each composition only once or twice or, at the most, 
three times. As the pieces become more difficult it may not be possible to play 
them perfectly the second or third time because they are technically too diffi- 
cult, and of course many matters of interpretation will be left unfinished; but 
it is the reading of new music that we are practicing, so, after two or three 
times through, the composition will be abandoned and another one read. If, 
ht)wever, the pupil cannot play the piece reasonably well by the third attempt, 
the material is too difficult for reading purposes and something simpler should 
be found. 
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3. Hymnals, children’s song books, volumes of community songs, chil- 
dren’s piano music, easy solo songs — all these constitute excellent material for 
practice. 

4. Ensemble playing is good training for sight reading. The members 
of a string quartet are almost always good readers, the reason being that 
they spend so much time in reading the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The pianist in a violin-cello-piano trio or other .small ensemble 
usuallv becomes a good reader. So do the members of a two-piano team. 
Accompanying is excellent in itself because so much of the time the accom- 
panist is required to read new material. Therefore encourage your budding 
accompanist to play hymn tunes in church or Sunday school; to spend a 
Sunday afternoon with a book of piano duets with his chum, or to become 
a regular member of some small ensemble. 

5. Following a score while listening to the radio or a phonograph record 
is excellent and should be encouraged. 

6. The secret of reading music is the same as the secret of reading lan- 
guage — one must read the notes in groups so as to apprehend the meaning 
of the individual units as parts of a larger whole. This implies that one must 
look ahead and take in the material by phrases; and here one’s knowledge of 
harmony stands one in good stead, for if one understands the texture of the 
music he is often able to “guess” at what some of the notes must be. This is 
not really guessing; it is knowing hy context — a perfectly legitimate device 
which is constantly and efficiently being used in reading language. In read- 
ing English one sees only a part of each word; as a matter of fact, one does 
not see some of the words at all. One sees certain “high spots” in the sentence 
— ^words and parts of words — and knows what the rest must be. The illiter- 
ate musician has to read every note of every chord; but the musicianly musi- 
cian reads a large part of the material by knowing from the context what these 
unread notes must be. He reads by phrases, and his knowledge of harmony, 
counterpoint, and rhythmic structure enables him to skip half of the actual 
notes and still read accurately. He looks ahead constantly so that his mvsical 
mind may groiif the tones properly before his fingers flay them. For the high 
school musician all this may be summarized in the words “Look ahead, and 
use your harmony.” 

7. Encourage your accompanist to think of the form of the composition 
and especially to be on the lookout for repetition — exact or with variation. 
Encourage him to look for contrast too — contrast of key, contrast of mode, 
contrast of rhythmic structure, contrast of mood and style. All this will in- 
crease his grasp of musical meaning and thus it will directly improve his 
ability to read. 

8. Insist that your accompanist read the signs and terms pertaining to 
tempo and dynamics as well as the notes. The old idea of "putting in the 
expression after the piece has been learned” is now a matter for derision. The 
“expression” is a part of the music — it is the music itself; and it would be just 
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as sensible to leave out an occasional note or even to omit a few measures 
here and there as to read new music without any reference to tempo and 
dynamics indications. Urge your pupil who is learning to read, to see every- 
thing on the page — pedal signs; tempo and dynamics terms; fingering: not 
merely notes and rests, sharps and flats. 

9. Urge your pupil never to begin playing a new piece until he has 
looked at it carefully for a minute or two, has carefully noted its key signa- 
ture and determined whether this stands for major or minor; has gone through 
the first few measures in his mind, noting measure signs and general rhyth- 
mic structure; and has set the temjx). Now let him begin, and let him play 
the entire piece without stopping, at the correct tempo — or as nearly so as he 
can — and as perfectly and artistically as possible. 

It is by such means that the pianist becomes a good sight-player, and if 
these directions are followed, almost any reasonably good pianist can train him- 
self to be a good reader. 


The Accompanist Must "Play Second Fiddle" 

Finally, the accompanist must be able to subordinate himself to another, must 
be willing to take suggestions, must be ready at all times to subdue his own ideas 
and feelings and accept those of the soloist or conductor. He must even some- 
times be willing to interpret music in ways that may seem wrong to him. And 
he must be able to do all this wholesomely. 

The egocentric person never makes a good accompanist. He may be an ex- 
cellent pianist and a fine musician, but his interests center about himself and 
it is impossible for him to “play second fiddle” to another. Such a person is to 
be discouraged from becoming an accompanist. He should be a soloist or a con- 
ductor, for these need precisely such qualities. But the accompanist must be a 
follower, not a leader; and the combination of these two qualities is seldom found 
in the same person. Occasionally it is, however; and the fact that one is a good 
leader does not necessarily mean that he is thus barred from being a good fol- 
lower. The odds are against it, however, and in general one is either a leader 
or a follower, rarely both. 

The high school pupil who plays the piano well should be given a chance 
to accompany as a part of an all-round musical experience. But if he shows him- 
self to be stiff and unyielding in his playing, or, worse yet, if he proves to be 
belligerent in attitude, prone to argue, unready to take suggestions, then it will 
be far better to encourage him to do solo playing rather than accompanying. You 
might in time be able to train him to be a good accompanist, but everything is 
against it — and it would be a long, hard struggle. 

Even though the accompanist must “play second fiddle,” the e.xperience of 
playing accompaniments is nevertheless a thrilling one — ^just as participation in 
any ensemble performance is, and in the case of high school pupils it is only 
the hopelessly egocentric who are barred from its satisfactions. 
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A Class in Accompanying 

In the small school the teacher knows all the talented pupils, and here it will 
be easy to keep track of those who play the piano well and to provide opportuni- 
ties for them to accompany. The teacher will then take the responsibility of 
coaching such pupils in the fine art of accompanying, making pertinent sugges- 
tions concerning tone, legato, pedalling, phrasing, watching and following the 
soloist or conductor. But in the large school where there arc a number of music 
teachers, a class in accompanying may well be provided. The members of such 
a class will meet regularly, as other classes do, and they will receive credit for 
their work. The teacher w'ill plan each lesson carefully, providing varied experi- 
ences in sight playing, in ensemble, in accompanying soloists, in following a 
conductor’s beat. The teacher of such a class should himself be a good accom- 
panist, and often he will demonstrate by his own playing how a thing is to be 
done. The size of the group must be limited to about a dozen, and only those 
who are reasonably good pianists and are recommended by their piano teachers 
will be admitted. Under these conditions such a course in accompanying will be 
highly valuable and its effect upon the artistic performance of the various en- 
semble groups will be enormous. 

But if such a course is not feasible, then the conductor of glee club, chorus, 
and assembly must expect to spend considerable time in coaching his accompan- 
ists. He will provide them with the music in advance; he will work with them 
on certain accompaniments before these compositions are sung; he will some- 
times meet the accompanist after the first rehearsal of a composition and hear him 
play the music alone, making suggestions concerning tempo, dynamics, counter 
melodies, accents, and the like. 

In the very small school the teacher may find that there is no pupil who plays 
well enough to accompany the vocal group. What shall he do? In the first 
place he remains cheerful and optimistic rather than beginning his work in the 
new situation by scolding. If he can play well enough, he will himself play the 
accompaniments as a temporary measure. If he cannot, then unaccompanied sing- 
ing will necessarily be the order of the day. Meanwhile he will inquire as to 
whether there is not some high school alumnus in the community who might 
enjoy playing accompaniments during certain periods. Or perhaps there is a 
piano teacher who would be glad to do it, partly for the sake of the experience, 
but also because it would be good advertising. 

In the meanwhile the high school teacher of music will find out which pupils 
have studied piano at least a little and he may be able to induce some of those 
who have stopped lessons to begin again, thus providing for accompanists in the 
future. He may even find it necessary to teach some of them himself. In any 
case he will probably organize a class in accompanying so that by another year 
several pupils may be ready for the work. 

“But why,” you ask, "should I take so much trouble to have a mere accom- 
paniment played well? After all it is the voice parts that constitute the really 
important thing.” To which we reply: "Next to the conductor, the accompanist 
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is the most important factor in bringing about an artistic performance of a choral 
work. And sometimes the accompanist is even more important at this point than 
the conductor. So the trouble you take to provide and train a good accompanist 
is merely a sensible and practical way of insuring a more perfect performance. 
If you do not know this — and act on 
short-sighted.” 


your knowledge — you are merely being 


Alternate Accornfanists 

In closing, the authors recommend that in the larger schools two pianists be 
appointed for each accompanied group. This will give twice as many pupils a 
chance to have the invaluable experience of playing accompaniments and it 
will provide for having an alternate present at all times. In the case of vocal 
groups, the accompanist who is not playing should sing — unless his voice is too 
bad! He will accompany better if he himself sings with a choral group, and such 
a dual program will make the experience doubly valuable to him. 

In very small schools the second pianist will sometimes be a younger pupil, 
one of lesser expeiience — an understudy in fact. In this case the younger pupil 
will sit beside the older one during the rehearsal, following the music; and the 
first accompanist will take considerable responsibility for teaching his understudy. 
Such coaching will increase the first pianist's ability too, just as all teaching has 
a tendency to develop the teacher quite as much as the pupil. 

Accompanying is so valuable a developmental experience that the teacher 
may well take considerable trouble to provide opportunities for his talented pupils 
to play accompaniments. Often it will be possible for the teacher to bring to- 
gether a school singer or instrumentalist and a school pianist who do not know 
each other and who might never have become acquainted had not the teacher 
brought them together. Sometimes an adult singer or player in the community 
would be glad to have the services of a good accompanist from the high school 
— especially if these services were free. Here is a splendid opportunity for a 
music teacher to act on the doctrine of individual differences by providing his 
talented pupil with yet another opportunity for developing his particular powers 
and interests. 

Accompanying is a fine art, and, as we have pointed out, the accompanist has 
much to do with the artistic success of the performance. Let us take the trouble, 
then, to select our accompanists with discrimination and to train them with both 
intelligence and ardor. 
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Boys' Glee Club with girl accompanist, 
Wichita, Kansas, High School North. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. All the material in this chapter is colored by the ideas suggested in the final para- 
graph Does that paragraph seem to- you a well considered statement regarding the signifi- 
cance of the accompanist? Is your answer based upon accompanists whom you have 
actually observed or upon conditions as you wish they might exist? 

2. In the first paragraph five requirements for an excellent accompanist are listed. Do 
thcv all seem to you equally important? If not, list them in the order of their importance. 
If vou had to choose an accompanist from three people each of whom had in a high degree 
only three of the fise requirements — these three being different in each case — ^which of the 
three accompanists would you prefer to have assist you? 

3. Are the requirements for good solo playing and for good accompanying so con 
trasted that a person who excels in the one cannot necessarily excel in the other? If in a 
new situation you were trying out several people for accompanying, would you select the 
one who played the best solo? 

4. How early do the qualities that makes a good accompanist appear in the child? 
Have you ever known grade children who were good accompanists? If a fourth grade girl 
during recess or other free periods attracts a number of children to the piano to sing school 
and popular songs while she plays, does that constitute a fairly reliable indication diat she 
will deselop into a good accompanist in the high school? 

5. What examples can you cite which justify the words sense, insight, en rapport, and 
other terms used in the section on "The Accompanist as Sensitive Personality?" If you know 
of accompanists who embody these qualities in their playing, do they display them in mat 
ters other than accompan 3 ring? 

6. Are the good accompanists whom you know also good musicians in the sense that 
they have well-^veloped general musicianship in addition to their ability to play the 
correct keys on the piano? 

7. Does sight-reading ability seem to you very important for an accompanist? Would 
you not be content to have an accompanist who did not read weU but who would take a 
piece home and work on it so faithfully and so long that in a few days he could play it 
from memory and thus be free to keep his eyes on the conductor constantly? 

8. No matter what your own sight-playing ability is, test out the suggestions given for 
improving it by devoting fifteen minutes a day for two weeks to the various procedures sug- 
gested. At the end of Aat time your experience will provide significant data for discussion 
of the validity of these suggestions. 

9. Why are quotation marks placed around the phrase "playing second fiddle" each 
time it is used in this chapter? Is it because that is an orchestral term and this chapter deals 
only with accompanists at the piano? Do the orchestral members who play second violin 
necessarily “play second fiddle"? Consult the dictionary for the definition of the phrase 
"second fiddle.” Would a school orchestra leader welcome that definition in building his 
organization? 

10. Do you approve of the suggestions of going outside the school for accompanists? 
Have you observed such practices? How did they work out? 
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Theory Courses in the Senior High School 

T he function of theory study in the high school is to clarify the structure, 
texture, and notation of music in order that the pupil may become more 
intelligent both as listener and performer. Creative work enters the picture, not 
because it is expected that any large number of pupils will become composers, but 
because the act of creation is so strong a motivating force. In the college or con- 
servatory theory course it is presumed that at least a few of the students will be- 
come seriously interested in composition, but even there the large majority will 
derive from their theoretical work values that will contribute to better listening 
and performing. The frank recognition of this fact by the theory teacher will 
often cause him to adopt an entirely different viewpoint in planning his courses. 

Up to about fifteen years ago most theory courses assumed that each member 
of the class was interested primarily in learning to write academically correct 
harmony and counterpoint, probably with a vague idea of eventually becoming 
a composer. This was a false assumption — false in a twofold fashion. In the 
first place, most harmony students have no expectation of becoming composers. 
They take harmony and counterpoint as one means of developing in themselves 
musicianship — which means first of all a command of the language of music 
from the standpoint of both eye and ear. And, in the second place, composers 
do not often eventuate from the study of academically correct harmony and coun- 
terpoint. 

So the teacher of music theorj' in both high school and college must begin 
to think about his pupils — their musical needs at present and their probable use 
of theory in the future, instead of teaching them academically, as in the past. 
Such a change in emphasis will promptly bring about a change of attitude in 
the theory pupil, and instead of disliking the subject he will probably become 
highly enthusiastic. The reason theory has so often been disliked is that it was 
taught conventionally rather than intelligently. 

What Music Theory Is 

The term “music theory” refers, in general, to the facts or formulations about 
music as opposed to composition and performance. But two inconsistencies are 
to be noted in this definition — it includes both too much and too little. The term 
theory as used in referring to courses offered in music schools, often includes 
composition; again, the material of musical acoustics is usually not listed as 
“music theory” but is offered as a subdivision of physics. “Music theory” often 
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includes also such courses as sight singing (or solfege) and ear training (or dic- 
tation), as well as keyboard harmony — the latter including playing by the pupil 
of harmonic formulae, the improvisation of harmonic accompaniments to given 
melodies, and the like. However, these “inconsistencies” merely represent slight 
variations from the main emphasis in theory courses, and in general our defini- 
tion stands: Mtisic theory is a hotly of facts and ■principles about the construction 
and notation of music. 

“Music theory” is therefore seen to be a broad term, embracing scale con- 
struction and key signatures, major and minor; intervals, including their names 
and sounds; chord construction and combination, including the harmonization 
of melodies and basses; the invention of original melodic and harmonic material 
both on paper and at the keyboard; the analysis of harmony heard, as well as 
keyboard performance of harmony imaged or conceived; practice in adding melo- 
dies to a cantus fimius, that is, counterpoint, this sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, and sometimes accompanying the study of what is called “harmony”; 
and the analysis and the composition of forms, from period through canon and 
fugue to sonata. Courses in theory usually include also specific experience in 
sight singing and ear training, and somewhere along the line the pupil learns — 
or should learn — the common tempo and dynamics terms, with their abbrevia- 
tions; embellishments and their signs; and the names and significance of many 
types of compositions such as suite (including the various dances), concerto, sym- 
phony, motet, chorale, mass, oratorio, opera, recitative, aria, lied, madrigal, noc- 
turne, overture, toccata, and the like. He will naturally become acquainted with 
such terms as a cappella, cadenza, harpsichord, divisi, coloratura, nuance, obbli- 
gato, staccato, tenuto, and pizzicato. When he has completed several years of 
well integrated work in music theory he will know not only the names of the 
various musical forms, their subdivisions, their notation, but he will have become 
both aurally and visually aware of a mass of textural and structural effect rang- 
ing from the extremely simple to the highly complex. He will recognize and be 
able to name and notate the various items when he hears them, and he will be- 
come increasingly aware of the structure and the texture of all the music that 
he hears or performs. He will have acquired skill in singing or playing at sight 
all ordinary intervals, rhythms, and harmonies. If he is gifted on the creative 
side, he will be able to put into notation any musical ideas that may come to 
his auditory consciousness; and he will know how to mold his ideas into conven- 
tional designs such as two- and three-part song forms; rondo, fugue, or sonata — 
if he advances sufficiently. He will understand references to the construction or 
interpretation of music in books that he reads or in conversation in which he 
participates; and if his work has included a course in orchestration he will be 
able to cast his ideas into ensemble fonqp writing correct and legible scores for a 
chorus with orchestral accompaniment, a string quartet or a wind ensemble, an 
orchestra or a band, or for any other combination, as his fancy and power may 
direct. 

All this is a part of musicianship, and anyone who aspires to be a musician 
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must in the course of time acquire these and many similar facts and skills. The 
theory course is simplj a “controlled environment” in which the pupil learns 
them more quickly. 


Theory in the High School 

“But,” you ask, “what has all this to do with high school music^ We are not 
training professional musicians, we are merely helping boys and girls to develop 
into amateur musicians, hoping that they will come to love and appreciate music 
so well that they will want to continue to play or sing after leaving high school.” 
To which we reply: To perforin music intelligently one must be a musician, yes, 
even to appreciate music one must be something of a musician; and one be- 
comes a musician, partly through practicing much fine music for the sake of 
performing it adequately, partly by mastering its notation and becoming aware 
of its structure and texture, its forms and styles; partly by hearing a great deal 
of standard music and learning to listen more closely so as to become aware of a 
larger number of musical effects, partly by studying its history and literature and 
thus coming to understand the various periods in its development, together with 
the forms and styles that grew out of these different periods; and partly through 
practice in original composition — from simple song forms to fugues and sonatas. 
Each of these has its function, but they are all so intertwined, so interdependent, 
that there is much overlapping, and no one can say that this particular item 
belongs exclusively to performance, that one to theory, and this other, to cotn- 
position. The instructor in piano will teach his pupil a certain amount of theory, 
and surely the theory teacher will not only include a large amount of original 
composition, but will consistently refer to the student’s work in applied or per- 
formed music for illustrative material. Every music teacher gives his pupils work 
in notation, in terminology, in ear training. There is no place for “compart- 
mental teaching” in music education. The different phases are all intimately 
related to one another in actual usage, and they must therefore be taught in music 
classes as interrelated and interdependent parts of the same whole — Music. 

However, it is sometimes desirable to isolate some special phase of a subject 
in order to give it additional temporary emphasis. So for practical purposes we 
usually organize specialized courses in terminology, in sight singing and ear 
training, in harmony or counterpoint, in fugue or orchestration or composition. 
These special courses have a far larger place in the professional music school 
than they can possibly have in the high school, and yet, remembering that the 
musician must acquire many special items of knowledge and skill, and that even 
elementary performers must make at least a beginning at acquiring musicianship, 
we unhesitatingly state our conviction that there is a place for courses in music 
theory in the high school and that a fairly large number of students should be 
advised or required to take such courses. 

We have suggested in a previous chapter that pupils who are earning credit 
in applied music might well be required to take a course in theory to accompany 
their practical work. But we will now go further and state our conviction that 
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any high school pupil who is seriously interested in music and who wishes to 
become cither a skillful amateur musician or a prolessional one, ought to Itxik 
hard at the theory courses before he passes them by. Of course his election 
of such work will depend a good deal on how the class is taught in his particular 
school, and if the teacher does things in the old-fashioned, conventional, therj- 
retical wav, with little application to the rest of the pupil’s musical life — then 
w'C shall not he surprised if the latter scorns “theory” and takes instead what is 
called “music ajiprcciation.” But if the theory teacher understands his business 
he will iJiake his course one in appreciation, foi appreciation means increased love 
and understanding, and certainly a well conducted theory course will have great 
influence in this direction. (Compare procedure outlined in Chapter V.) 

"Fheory courses, both in high school and in college, are often thought of as 
dry, uninteresting affairs, the work being taken merely because it is required. 
But this is a very short-sighted view. Music theory is not dead material — it is 
alive; it devotes itself to organizina the facts of music and music notation in such 
fashion that they may be more readily assimilated. It is not to be divorced from 
real music; it is merely a temporary emphasis upon certain aspects of music, for 
practical purposes. Sight singing, ear training, terminology, harmony, counter- 
point, fugue, orchestration, composition — ^all these are fascinating if they are 
taught functionally, if the pupil sees and exults in his increasing mastery of 
musical materials, and especially if the emphasis, whenever feasible, is upon crea- 
tive work so that the pupil has a chance to express his own original ideas in the 
medium which he is in the process of mastering. 

“But how,” you ask, “can inspiring courses of this sort he planned and organ- 
ized? When I took harmony in college I disliked it and so did everyone else, 
and 1 have hesitated to inaugurate high school courses in theory because I was 
afraid my pupils would so dislike the work that in the end no one would take it.” 
To which W'C reply: Here, as always, it is only the genuinely fine teacher whose 
work eventuates in enthusiasm and in growth. But there are certain fundamental 
principles on the basis of which every teacher must do his teaching if the theory 
class is to fulfill its mission; and since we cannot outline specific courses because 
conditions are so different and the training of theory teachers as well as their 
opinions as to the most advantageous order of events in theory classes are so 
diverse, we shall have to content ourselves with providing a statement and a brief 
discussion of a few of the most important general principles. The individual 
teacher will then take stock of his own situation, review and reconsider his knowl- 
edge of theory and his personal notions concerning the teaching of it, and plan 
experiences for his pupils that seem to him feasible and sensible. One thing is 
certain : the teacher must throw away the idea that theoretical work in music is 
beyond the intelligence of high school students and that they will dislike it; and 
he must come at once to the point where he believes that his pupils can learn 
theory, that it will he highly profitable and enjoyable for them to take the courses, 
and that it will be great fun teaching them. In other words, the teacher must be- 
come an enthusiast, else nothing worthwhile will happen, and theory will remain 
the dull, dead, difficult subject that it has always been in most schools. 
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General Principles for the Theory T eacher 

1. Music theory must be functional. This is actually the core principle of 
the entire scheme. Students shun tasks that seem to have no connection with life 
— and by life the pupil means his life, not his teacher’s or his father’s; and the 
growing spirit of independence that we educators are doing so much to foster 
in our pupils gives them the courage to challenge anything whose purpose they 
do not understand at once. That is why Latin, Greek, and mathematics are hav- 
ing such hard going both in the secondary school and in the university. Fortu- 
nately, in many subjects the instructor has no difficulty in demonstrating the 
function of what he is to teach, and if the course is well motivated the pupil is 
attracted to it and works eagerly. But if the teacher has no other inducements 
than; “Do it because I tell you to;’’ or, "It is in the course of study, therefore 
you must take it;’’ or “If you don’t do it, you will be punished — or you will fail;’’ 
— well, the most we can say is that under these circumstances we are even sor- 
rier for the teacher than for the pupils, for their fate is merely purgatory, with 
the hope of passing on to something better; but the teacher’s life is hell indeed, 
with no chance of relief in the future! 

The really fine teacher of music theory is fortunate. Almost everyone loves 
music, and since the facts of music are intimately related to music itself as "a 
thing of beauty,’’ the teacher has only to use his ingenuity to make the relation 
a little more evident. When studying the common chords, for example, he will 
have the class sing simple chord formulae; will have various individual pupils 
play the single chords in different registers of the piano; will himself play every 
chord succession in different keys; will ask the members of the class to find all the 
tonic or dominant chords in some simple song; will show how readily these can 
be used on the piano to accompany a large number of songs; will suggest that the 
class invent a short melody and then add chords to it as a background, etc. All 
this is exciting. It is dealing with music. It is teaching us to observe and is 
enabling us to appreciate things that we had never dreamed of. It is inspiring to 
search out more and more of these interesting relationships in the music that we 
play and sing and listen to. 

This is what the authors mean when they state that the core principle is 
that every item of what is called music theory must function in some way in the 
musical life of the student outside the theory class. 

2. Artistically attractive material must he employed. The whole {joint of 
music is that it is beautiful — it gives esthetic satisfaction. How nonsensical, 
therefore, to employ dull, mechanical material in music education classes! Such 
“music” bores pupils, develops in them a feeling of indifference. Now, one of 
our main objectives is to arouse in our pupils an attitude of enthusiasm, of love 
for the art. So in selecting dull melodies for use in sight singing and ear train- 
ing classes; in emphasizing the merely mechanical type of chord construction and 
combination in our harmony classes; and in insisting too rigorously on rules and 
regulations all along the line, we are simply defeating our own ends. Almost 
everyone loves beautiful music; we give out pupils dull, ugly music, and we are 
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astonished and grieved that they remain indifferent. “What fools these mortals 
be!” (Dare we substitute teachers for mortals?') 

3. Encourage the ■pwpil to use musical material he already knows. Practically 
every item studied in the high school theory classes has already been encoun- 
tered by the studertt in music that he has previously heard, sung, or played. 
But, like Le Bourgois Gentilhomme who learned from his tutor to his great 
astonishment that he had been speaking prose all his life, the student is usually 
unaware that in material familiar to him are to be found examples of most of his 
theoretical study. To cite a few simple examples: his grade school and commu- 
nity songs are written in a great variety of key signatures because of the various 
ranges and pitches, as he will discover if he tries to write them down; these same 
songs are written in several different modes or scales, as a comparison and tabula- 
tion of the tones of America, When Johnny Comes Marching Home, Old Folks 
at Home, Auld Lang Syne, Coming Through the Rye, The Miller of the Dee, 
and other songs will disclose — one good test of the presence of the five-tone or 
pentatonic scale being whether it can be played entirely on the black keys of 
the piano; musical terms indicating tempo and dynamics are indicated or implied 
in every song he knows, as the attempt to provide certain ones with satisfactory 
marks will demonstrate. Let them note the primes in The Lost Chord and In 
the Time of Roses; numerous seconds in Beethoven’s Hymn to Joy or Offen- 
bach’s Barcarolle; thirds in Lightly Row or the opening theme of the Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz; fourths, with which many songs open — such as, ascending, Merry 
Life (Funiculi-Funicula) and Triumphal March from “Aida;” descending, O 
Come All Ye Faithful and Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust;” fifths, in many bugle 
calls, especially Siegfried’s horn call and the Flying Dutchman’s call; sixths, in 
My Bonnie and We’re Tenting Tonight; sevenths, in the refrain of The Screw 
May Turn from ‘Teoman of the Guard,” 1 hope in Barnby’s “Crossing the Bar,” 
and the beginning of the final phrase in Where’er You Walk; octaves in Wag- 
ner’s Pilgrims’ Chorus and Massenet’s Elegy. The tonic chord opens The Star 
Spangled Banner and Proudly as the Eagle. The reason for frequent confusion 
in the chorus of My Bonnie is found in the identity of chord progression in meas- 
ures 1, 2, 3 and 9, 10, 11; whereas measure 4 has a IV chord, measure twelve 
has a II chord with a major third. These are but a few examples of various 
items of theory which students can easily find in music they know. Searching 
for illustrations of the ideas discussed in the class will not only add freshness 
to the group study but will make the student observant of many other musical 
matters, will sharpen his listening, and will help greatly to improve his general 
musicianship. 

4. Creative effort is to be encouraged. Almost everyone likes to do something 
original, to create something of his very own; and the desire to invent, to create, 
is one of the most potent of all motivating drives. It is also one of the most 
direct and efficient methods of learning, and we challenge John Dewey to refute 
our contention that “I know because I have created” ought to be placed on an 
equally high pedestal with his famous dictum “I know because I have experi- 
enced.” 





Presenting "The Blue Wigwam," 
Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Theory class in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
writing the original operetta, "The Blue 
Wigwam." 
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Some subjects do not lend themselves well to creative effort, but music does. 
Creative work is feasible at many points in theory courses, and we contend that 
nothing motivates theoretical work so well, and nothing serves as so strong a 
drive in the direction of efficient learning as does original composition. 

In studying terminology the pupil will come to understand such terms as 
antecedent, consequent, period, and song form far better if he has invented ex- 
amples of all these. (Here sight singing and theory will correlate beautifully, for 
the teacher has only to suggest that the various “composers” in the class write 
their compositions on the hoard for the rest to sing at sight.) In the harmony 
course, the astute teacher will encourage his pupils from the very beginning to 
write hjTnn tunes and other little harmonized songs, praising those that show any 
originality. And certainly, later on, the pupil who has written a rondo, a theme 
and variations, or a fugue will understand these forms far better than one who 
has merely memorized a definition or analysed a number of examples. What a 
thrill to write a rondo or a fugue of one’s own, to play it for teacher and class- 
mates, or parents; and to hug it to one’s heart as though it were one’s child — as 
indeed it actually is, even though bom from the head and the heart instead of 
from the loins! 

The urge to create is strong in most people, and in the act of creation one 
often becomes literally incandescent with desire and power to express, so that 
the learning process is enormously speeded up. Let the theory teacher ponder 
these facts and then act in accordance with his best judgment, rather than con- 
tenting himself with following traditional methods of procedure.^ 

5. Eye and ear must be brought into close co-ordination. The great tragedy 
of the older theory teaching was the fact that it consisted exclusively of paper 
work. In other words, it trained the eye only, the ear usually being entirely ig- 
nored. But the theory class of today emphasizes ear training as well as eye train- 
ing, and its motto is that famous .slogan of the school music educator: “To learn 
to see what we hear and to hear what we see.” Not all teachers of theory have 
adopted this enlightened attitude, but the trend is strongly in that direction and 
it is being hastened by the rapid introduction of keyboard work in the harmony 
course. 

The aim today is to develop auditory imagery in the pupil so that when he 
thinks “tonic chord” he is not merely seeing a chord on the staff but is hearing 
a combination of tones consisting basically of a major third with a minor third 
over it. Similarly, when looking at the harmonized melody that he has written 
in his blank book, he will hear what he sees, just as though he were playing it at 
the piano. And in the end he will come to the point where any musical score 
which falls under his eye will arouse auditory imagery, so that he will actually 
hear the music with his “inner ear” as he looks at the notes. Not everyone will 
have the power to do this completely, of course, but almost everyone has enough 
talent to do at least some of it. Else he ought not to be taking a music theory 
coursel 

* See Appendix Q for examples of creative music in the Los Angeles high school harmony classes. 
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The high school is a far better place than the college to begin such an em- 
phasis as we have just been advocating, but the grade school is a still more 
appropriate place. The better teachers of piano classes have long recognized this, 
and their pupils often do “stunts” that astonish us. But the same sort of thing 
can be accomplished with almost any group of children, and the music teaching 
of tomorrow, all along the line, will emphasize ear training — and especially the 
co-ordination of ear training with eye training — to a far greater extent than is the 
case today. 

6. All music education must he integrated toward artistic effect. In a pre- 
ceding paragraph we said : “The whole point of music is that it is beautiful”. — it 
gives esthetic satisfaction. We were thinking then about the necessity of selecting 
attractive music rather than dull music. But the principle applies with equal 
force at other points. 

In the harmony class the teacher has often confined his praise exclusively to 
the statement: “Your exercise is correct; you have violated no rules.” That is 
why certain individuals who had creative genius never got on well in the har- 
mony class! A modicum of laws and rules there must be of course, here as else- 
where in life; but usually there are too many of them; and often the least impor- 
tant are emphasized most and the most important, omitted. 

The highest law in any music class is this: “It must sound well." Of course 
we admit freely that attitudes toward what “sounds well” may change as we go 
from Bach and Beethoven through Brahms and Wagner to Schoenberg and Stra- 
vinsky. But if this is what you are thinking as you read these lines you are merely 
quibbling. You know what we mean, and the only question is whether you will 
be astute enough to obey the law that we have thus exalted. 

It must be beautiful! Therefore in the sight-singing class the teacher will 
not content himself with searching out music of artistic merit, but in addi- 
tion he will inspire his pupils to sing this music with good tone, with perfect en- 
semble, with clean-cut attack and release. All this will probably necessitate a 
correct singing posture on the part of both teacher and pupils, and such posture 
will bring in its train a more alert mental attitude so that progress will be notice- 
ably more rapid. Similarly, in the work at the keyboard, the teacher will dictate 
his material with beautiful tone, fine legato, and occasional nuance; while the 
pupils, as they engage in the practice of "keyboard harmony,” will play their 
chords with clean, careful touch so that the effect may be one of tonal loveli- 
ness as well as of correctness. But, instead of this, one often hears ugly, raucous 
tones in the sight-singing class, and harsh banged-out chords in the keyboard- 
harmony course. Even the teacher frequently forgets the principle and frequently 
plays the piano with hard and careless touch, obviously thinking only of the in- 
tellectual correctness of what he is playing and not at all of the artistic auditory 
effect — the beauty or ugliness of the sounds that come forth. 

Let the emphasis throughout the theory course — ^yes, and throughout all 
music study — ^be upon the production of beauty, and there will be far more 
inspired teaching — and far fewer bored pupils. 
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Elementary Music Theory 

If only one course in theory is possible it may well be called “Elementary 
Music Theory,” this to include such items as the following : ( 1 ) scales and key 
signatures — major and minor; (2) tempo and dynamics and other common musi- 
cal terms, including spelling and pronunciation; (3) sight singing — unison and 
in parts; (4) easy dictation — tone groups, melodies, harmonic formulae; (5) 
intervals — their names and their sounds; (6) chord construction and combina- 
tion, emphasizing creative work; (7) original melody writing; (8) transposition; 
(9) the elements of form and design. 

Such a course should run as a “solid,” meeting daily throughout a year, with 
about an hour’s preparation for each class. With this amount of study there 
will be time for considerable work in harmony before the end of the year. But 
if this is not feasible, a smaller amount of work will be planned for, the class 
meeting two or three times a week — with outside preparation, of course. 

In studying material which is intrinsically uninteresting and yet which must 
be mastered — such as, for example, the learning of key signatures, interval 
names, and the like, the teacher will use various devices to maintain the morale 
of the class. In the first place, he will always plan to work on drills for short 
periods at a time and usually near the beginning of the hour, when the pupils’ 
minds are fresh. In the second place, he will carry on such activities in a brisk, 
lively manner, avoiding like the plague the dragged-out, sing-song type of recita- 
tion during which the members of the class wriggle and twist — or become bored 
and sleepy — while the teacher attempts to extract from a pupil who has not 
studied his lesson, a key signature or other bit of knowledge which he does not 
possess and therefore cannot divulge. In the third place, the teacher will make 
some use of good-natured competition, inspiring the pupils to vie in friendly 
fashion with one another. And finally, he will weed out all drill material that is 
not functional, for why go through the agony of learning a thing unless it is 
to be used? 

In the study of tempo and dynamics terms the teacher will find that his pupils 
learn more readily and remember longer those terms which seem to have deriva- 
tive significance. The fact that allegro means "cheerful,” that adagio means “at 
ease,” and that andante means "going” or "walking” should be played up. Pupils 
will like the study of these terms better if their derivation has to be searched out, 
and they will respond well also to the suggestion that they look for examples of 
the terms being studied in their piano or violin music, or in the compositions that 
are being learned by orchestra, band, or choir. Correct spelling and pronuncia- 
tion are almost as important as definition, and the teacher must make certain 
that his own usage is unimpeachable in these particulars. 

In leaching sight singing, it is important that the pupil go through a large 
quantity of material. The reason we read English a great deal better than music 
is that we have read so much more English than music. Of course the quality 
of the practice is highly important too, but the fact remains that most people 
do not read music well because they have not read enough music! 
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So far as method is concerned, probably the most important single suggestion 
with respect to the sight-singing class is that the pupil be trained into the habit 
of always reading ahead of where he is singing. (The same holds true in play- 
ing.) So the command “look ahead" will be one of the first directions the pupil 
hears. But before he gets through he must form the habit of always looking ahead 
— even without command. It is only by looking ahead that one is able to grasp 
the music phrase-wise, and the phrase-wise approach is the only intelligent way 
of studying any music. 

Here, as always, the teacher should use the most interesting material a\'ail- 
able. Most music which is found in sight-singing books is pretty dull stuff and 
the pupils are not to be blamed severely for not being keener about singing it. 
Original melodies invented and written on the board by individual pupils are 
usually popular with the class, and are often of surprisingly good quality. 

There should be individual work from the very beginning, and as soon as 
part singing is begun — and this should be quite early — the pupils will sing 
duets, trios, and quartets. This again will stimulate great enthusiasm — if the 
teacher does not allow the silly fearfulness of a few to spoil the whole thing. 

In the course of the year the teacher will see to it that the pupils sing in many 
keys, both major and minor; and that there is practice in the use of all the ordi- 
nary rhythmic combinations. All pupils should of course learn both treble and 
bass staffs, the girls naturally singing an octave higher when reading from the 
bass staff. 

Whether or not syllables are to be employed is a moot question. On the 
whole, the authors favor their use, but their prejudice is not a violent one and 
any teacher who objects to syllables and believes that he can get better results 
without them will feel free to use his own system. But let him make certain 
that the pupils do not depend too much on help from the piano or the teacher’s 
voice! 

“Dictation” means that the teacher plays or sings; the pupils listen and write. 
The great difficulty here is that the pupils usually begin to write before they 
have really listened. The teacher must train them to concentrate on the audi- 
tory effect until an auditory image is formed; then to translate this auditory 
image into a visual one as they write the notes on the staff. This applies particu- 
larly to melodic dictation of course. Let the melodies be complete little tunes 
as soon as possible and let the pupils think of both intervals and rhythm. The 
melodies should be very short and easy at first until the pupils are no longer 
afraid to listen before writing. Nothing in the dictation class is so important 
as the development of this habit of concentrated listening to music. A certain 
amount of analysis takes place during the listening, but the pupil is mainly con- 
cerned with memorizing the melody so that after the teacher has played or sung 
it he may now repeat it in his "inner ear” as many times as he needs to in order 
to analyze it fully and transcribe it accurately into notation. 

Here, too, the quality of the material is important and the teacher will often 
search out and dictate themes from well-known classics, phrases from songs, etc. 
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It is excellent practice for the pupil to put into notation familiar songs such as 
America and Old Folks at Home, which he can sing or “image” but which will 
often puzzle him when the need arises to write them on the staff. 

In teaching intervals, the conventional names — -perfect fifth, augmented 
fourth, major third, etc. — must of course be taught as the pupil sees the intervals 
on the staff. But in addition to this an attempt should be made to have him 
learn the sounds also, in order that “major third” and “perfect fifth” may arouse 
auditory imagery as well as visual. Tihis belongs in the department of sight 
singing of course, and it is suggested that practice in reading music and in nam- 
ing its intervals should he closely correlated. In fact, all along the line, theory 
must be consistently integrated with practice or it will always remain barren of 
result. Music is a thing of the ear, and if notation, construction, and style arc 
to mean anything to the pupil they must be related to auditory effects and audi- 
tory imagery. It is because this principle has been so consistently disregarded 
that harmony, counterpoint, and form have come to have the reputation of being 
“dry” subjects — subjects which one must take because they are required and 
because one needs to be able to say that one has had them; but subjects that are 
of no practical use and therefore soon forgotten. Such an attitude is nothing 
short of ridiculous and the teacher of music theory may well hide his head in 
shame at having bungled his teaching to the extent of having inspired so wrong 
a feeling about one of the most interesting and profitable phases of music study. 

We have already emphasized the desirability of stressing creative work in the 
harmony class, so no more need be said on that subject. But perhaps we ought 
to direct attention to the value of original melody writing. This can be intro- 
duced very near the beginning of the course, and the teacher will find the activ- 
ity both popular and profitable. If the members of the class are fairly elementary 
in advancement, the teacher may begin by giving them an antecedent to which 
they will add a consequent. But if the pupils have had good instruction in grade 
school and junior high school, he may at once give them a short lyric, asking 
them to invent a suitable melody for it. The first time or two this will be done 
in class, different pupils suggesting various musical phrases to accompany the 
lines of the poem, the teacher writing these on the board and the class choosing 
the one they think the best; but very soon he will give them a poem and ask them 
to write a melody as part of their home work. Or he may ask them to look 
up poems for themselves, bringing them to the teacher for approval. And there 
will certainly be a budding poet or two in tbe class who will want to write their 
own poems — God bless them! 

Some of the pupils will be instrumentally inclined and the violinist may pre- 
fer to write a melody for violin rather than a song. And why not? “But,” you 
ask. “is it all right to have different pupils do entirely different things?” And we 
reply, “It is not only all right, but it shows that the teacher has something of the 
divine spark in him!” 

Tran.sposition is easily motivated by the fact that songs will often be loo high 
or too low and must be rewritten in another key to make them suitable for use. 
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The boys may transpose a song from treble staff to bass, and the girls, from bass 
to treble. All the pupils will be interested to know that the clarinet, the trumpet, 
and the French horn are transposing instruments, and they will be eager to learn 
to transpose parts for these instruments. 

Someone will probably want to write a new school song, and someone else 
may ask for the privilege of making an arrangement for band or orchestra of a 
song that already exists. The teacher will have to supervise such a project closely 
of course, but the experience will be highly educational for the pupils. 

Harmony may be introduced contrapuntally by having the pupils combine 
two melodies. At first this may be little more than an interval study. For example 
a cantus or first melody of three tones may be given, such as h a g. Then the stu- 
dents originate, entirely in their heads, without using an instrument, a melody 
which will go well with these three tones, either below or above them. They sing 
them to the class who “image” the combination and pass judgment upon it. 

The study of form or design is the most complicated topic in our list, and 
at best we can only make a small start at it in the high school. All music students 
must learn, however, that form in music is merely orderly planning instead of a 
hit-or-miss throwing together of tones, rhythms, and chords; and they must be- 
come aware of repetition, variation, and contrast as the three ingredients of musi- 
cal form. The period, composed of antecedent and consequent, is the natural 
place to start, but even in an elementary theory class the pupils will be able to 
go on to the smaller song forms, to rondo, to theme and variations, and perhaps 
even to an elementary appreciation of fugue and sonata. But this will depend 
on the musicianship and the pedagogical skill of the teacher, hence a specific goal 
can not be set up here. The authors feel, however, that awareness of form m 
music and some specific knowledge of the chief classical forms is one of the most 
fascinating subjects in the entire study of music and they urge teachers of music 
theory to include at least a modicum of material involving the construction and 
analysis of forms in even the elementary courses. 


A year’s work in music theory such as we are advocating will open up vistas 
that will make high school students so much more intelligent, so much more dis- 
cerning and discriminating, that the result will be not only increased delight in 
music on their part, but far greater satisfaction for their other teachers — ^if the 
course be taught functionally! And a second year of theory, during which the 
emphasis is upon learning to hear, to vorite, and to play more and more compli- 
cated harmonic and contrapuntal effects — such a course, taught by one who is 
both a fine musician and an inspiring teacher, will develop in our high school 
pupils a type of musical power and discrimination that is at present almost en- 
tirely unluiown — even among students in our best conservatories. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF THEORY AND HARMONY TEXTS USED BY PUPILS IN 
VARIOUS HIGH SCHOOLS 

Alehin (revised by V. Jones) — Applied Harmony, Parts I II. L. R. Jones, Los Angeles, 1934. 
Anderson — The First Forty Lessons in Harmony; The Second Forty Lessons in Harmony. 
C. C. Birehard & Co., 1923. 

Boyd & Earhart — Elements of Musical Theory, Volume I. G. Schirmer Ine., 1938. 
Dethier — High School Harmony. C. C. Birchard & Co., 1934. 

Diller — First Theory Book. G. Schirmer, 1921. 

Diller — Keyboard Music Study, Book I. G. Schirmer, 1936. 

Earhart, Will — Music to the Listening Ear. M. Witmark & Sons, 1935. 

Gehrkens, K. W. — Music Notation and Terminology. Laidlaw Bros., Chicago, 1914. 
Goetschius — The Theory and Practice of Tone Relations. G. Schirmer, 1904. 

Goetschius — Exercises in Melody Writing. G. Schirmer, 1904. 

Harris — Learning to Listen. G. Schirmer. 

Heacox, A. E. Harmony for Eye, Ear, and Keyboard. Oliver Ditson, 1932. 

Jones and Barnard — Introduction to Musical Knowledge. Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., 1936. 
McConathy and others — An Approach to Harmony. Silver Burdett & Co., 1930. 

Mitchell, Wm. J., Elementary Harmony. Prendce-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

Murphy and Stringham — Harmony As Music. (In preparation.) 

Robinson, Franklin W. — Aural Harmony, Revised. Hill-Coleman, 1936. 

Smith, Melville, Krone and Schaeffer — Fundamentals of Musicianship, Vol. I (abridged 
edition). M. Witmark & Sons, 1937. 

Smith, Melville, Krone and Schaeffer — Fundamentals of Musicianship, Vol. II (abridged 
edition). M. Witmark & Sons, 1937. 

Wedge, George A. — Applied Harmony, Book 1. G. Schirmer, 1930. 

Wedge, George A. — Applied Harmony, Book 11. G. Schirmer, 1931. 

White, Bernice — Melodic Dictation. American Book Co., 1935. 

White and Jones — Harmonic Dictation. American Book Co., 1932. 


REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

1. Berquist, J. Victor — “Do We Use and See What We Hear?," MTNA Proceedings 
for 1920, p. 181.’ 

2. Cole, Rossetter G., Goetschius, Percy, Lutkin, Peter C. — ^Report of Harmony Confer- 
ence, in MTNA Proceedings for 1907, pp. 152-163. (An illuminating early discussion 
of the value of melody study and creation in beginning harmony.) 

3. Converse, Frederick S. — "Keyboard Harmony in Relation to Advanced Harmony and 
Composition,” MTNA Proceedings for 1935, pp. 138-142. 

4. Coye, Nina B. — "Sight Singing and Theory in the Junior High School,” Music Edu- 
cators Journal, Second Fall Issue, October, 1938, p. 32. Mus. Ed. Nat. Con., Chi- 
cago, 1938. 

5. Curtis, Louis W. — “Music Theory,” in Nat. Soc. for the Study of Ed. 35tfc Yearbook, 
Part II. pp. 109-121. Pub. School Pub. Co., Bloomington, 1936. 

6. Earhart, Wnl — The Meaning and Teaching of Music, Appendix. Witmark & Sons. 

7. Embs, Anton H. — “Harmony in the High School,” in MENC Yearbook for 1929, 
p. 609.’ 

8. Findlay, Francis — “Music Theory in High Schools," in MENC Yearbook for 1934, 
p. 243. 

’The Proceedings may be secured from the Music Teachers Motional Association, 217 Dalzell 
Avenue, Ben Avon, Pa. 

*The Yearbooks may be secured from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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9. Heacox, Arthur E. — "Music Theory in the High School,” Mwiic Supetvi'.ors Journal, 
Spring Issue, March, 193], p. 19. MENC, Chicago, 1931. 

10. Heacox, Arthur E. — "Recent Introduction ol Theoretical Instruction in Our Schools,” 
in MTNA Proceedings for 1928, p. 207. 

11. Horms, Carl — "Theory Classes in High School,” School Music, Jan.-Feh., 1933, p. 9. 

12. Kessler, Hubert — "The Study of Strict Counterpoint as an Introduction to Harmony,” 
MTNA Proceedings for 1935, pp. 143-151. 

13. McEachern, Edna — A Survey and Evaluation of the Education of School Music 
Teachers in the United States, pp. 122-128. Bur. of Pub., T.C., Col. Univ., New York, 
1937. 

14. Muisell, James L. — The Psychology of Music, pp. 137-148, 258-284. W. W. Nor- 
ton 8t Co., New York, 1937. 

15. Sleeper, Mrs. James T. (Gladys Pitcher) — "Theory in the High School,” in MTNA 
Proceedings for 1918, p. 233. 

16. Wedge, George A. — "The Practical Application of Music Theory,” in MTNA Pro- 
ceedings for 1925, p. 87. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Can you, for the moment, disregard the material that has been presented in this 
chapter and recall which of the following impressions usually comes to your mind when 
the term music theory is mentioned? (a) Was it pleasant or unpleasant, (h) helpful or 
harmful — or colorless, (c) concrete or abstract, (d) practical or lacking in useful applica- 
tion, (e) clear or confused, (f) welcome or repugnant? 

2. If you have notably changed your attitude toward the study of music theory, what 
causes have brought this about^ If you still have about the same attitude, to what do you 
attribute the lack of change? 

3. What steps would you take to bring about a change in the attitude of high school 
students who enjoy singing and playing but who dislike all study of music theory? 

4. In three parallel columns, intended to contain the theory study in three successive 
years of high school courses (as many times a week as you think it ought to be scheduled), 
distribute all or such parts as you consider desirable and feasible of the items listed in the 
second paragraph of this chapter. 

5. Do you support or combat the second sentence in the section headed Theory in 
the High School, beginning To which we reply? Is it a fair and practical statement or is it 
unreasonable and fanciful? Is it a stimulating or a discouraging ideal? Think of some high 
school glee club — either one of which you were a member or one which you have taught. 
What would the members of that club think if you read or explained the sentence to them 
and maintained that only such students as met that suggestecl qualification should be per- 
mitted to remain in the organization? 

6. What do you understand by the .sentence, "There is no place for ‘compartmental’ 
teaching in music education” to mean? John Dewey in the first chapter of his book "Art as 
Experience” discusses very unfavorably what he calls “compartmentalizing” art. Possibly 
the reading of the first portion of that chapter will help interpret the sentence we have 
quoted from our chapter. Possibly a good dictionary will suffice. Possibly you may not need 
any help beyond our chapter. 

7. Consider again the eighth topic for discussion in the previous chapter. Think of 
some friend of yours who was interested in music but who did not study it intensively in 
the high school. In the light of what he or she is now doing would it have been wise for 
that person to have replaced with a music theory course some other elective course whicht 
was taken in the high school? 
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8. Are the six "general principles for theory teachers” of such a nature and of such 
value that vou would like to embody them in your theory teaching? Will any or all of them 
seriously affect your "personal notions of teaching theory'” 

9. Do you consider each of the six piinciples equally iiiiporlanl? If not, what per- 
centage would you assign to each’ — the sum of the six percentages having a total of 100. 
Now, either with your varying percentages or with 16^% for each of the six principles, 
evaluate the music theory teaching to which you have been exposed. Now compare this 
with what you plan to do in your own teaching. 

10. Can you list five different instances during the past week in which the music 
theory you have at your command has been “functional?” 

11. Can you cite any examples when theory teaching was more effective for you 
because, instead of "dull mechanical material,” “artistically attractive material” was em- 
ployed? 

12. From a list of 10 possible topics suggested by various members of your class select 
one nr two that interest you must and then have each member of the class give the most 
striking and significant examples drawn from musical material he already knows CPtin- 
riple 3). 

13. Try to improvise in a song or a piano piece a small three-part song-form on one 
of the following themes; 


a. b. c. 



14. With the printed music of a simple hymn or America before you, try to identify 
the errors or changes your instructor playing it on the piano will make in the melody or one 
of the harmony parts. 

15. Does the sixth principle seem to you a wise and practical one or is it merely a 
pleasant thought that represents a desirable ideal, if you have plenty of time, but is not 
necessarily essential? 

16. Does your experience support the statement, “Pupils will like the study of these 
terms better if their derivation has to be searched out”? Ask the English and the Latin teach- 
irs if the children enjoy word-study. 

17. How vividly can you "image” the interval of a fifth as it changes from perfect to 
augmented, to perfect, to diminished, and back to perfect? Is it half, a third, a fourth as 
clear as when you hear it played on the piano? Practice this — and other intervals such as 
the four kinds of thirds — for a week and see if your power of tonal imaging does not 
notably increase. 


XX 


Courses in Music History and Appreciation 

H istory of Music as a suitable study for inclusion in the secondary school 
curriculum was at the beginning of this century almost as firmly en- 
trenched as the study of Theoiy. Many high schools and colleges granted credit 
for it long before diey placed appreciation courses on a credit basis. In her 
"Surt'ey of the Status of the School Music Program in Cities of 100,000 and 
Over," ^ written in 1936, with data covering the school year 1934-35. Grace V. 
Wilson summarizes certain subjects in the following statements : 

History of music is combined with music appreciation in seventy-nine schools. 
Appreciation was listed as a separate class by seventy schools. Theory is combined 
with chorus in sixty-four schools and is presented as a separate class in sevent}'-five 
schools. Appreciation and theory are given in separate classes more frequently than 
are any of the other subjects. 

Although credit has been granted for the study of music in high school since 
1906, it has alway'S been given in a haphazard manner and very little, if anything, has 
been done to standardize it. Of the schools that replied to the query concerning credit, 
practicallv all state that theory, history, and appreciation courses carry one credit a 
year. 

There are still many high schools and colleges which are willing to grant credit 
for the study of music history but not for the performance of music. The early 
recognition of music history was doubtless due to its definiteness, its measure- 
able attainments, to the fact that it was usually presented with a te.\tbook, was 
studied by means of specific assignments, principally of reading, and was ‘ex- 
amined" by prepared papers and factual tests. 

Since the beginning of the present century, musical illustrations reproduced 
by mechanical means hate done much to make real, references to music which 
in the earlier dat^s were restricted to word descriptions, except when the instruc- 
tor was able to play excerpts on the piano. Moreover, it is only recently that 
some instructors who play the piano well have been willing to substitute phono- 
graph records for their reproductions on the piano of symphonies, operas, and 
oratorios. 

The teaching of history of music has been influenced not only by this 
introduction of more numerous musical e.\amples but. more significant sdll. 
by the ideals and ideas of the music appreciation movement. These influences 
may be summarized under two headings: first, the using of music, instead of 
historical comment about music, as the ultimate basis for knowledge about 

‘Muter't therit, Northwatera Uni^enicy, 193& 
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music; second, the belief that instead of there being practically only one stand- 
ard of attainment regarding insight into the development of music Cwhich, in the 
older study of music history, is assumed to be the ability to grasp the facts in a 
textbook presentation) there are actually many types of attainment, some of 
which do not necessarily involve reference to a text book. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible to present effectively to very young children not only material for music 
appreciation but even elementary aspects of the history of music, all of it being 
gained through the ear instead of the eye. The application of this procedure 
to high school pupils has followed naturally. 

These two influences have tended to bring music history and appreciation 
closer together and thus to wipe out that sharp distinction which formerly was 
drawn between them. In many cases it is now difficult in some institutions to 
differentiate the two terms. It is frequently maintained that the study of history 
of music is useless unless it results in greater appreciation, and that appreciation 
is vague and unstable unless the material studied is seen in its histoiical setting. 
It is quite possible that this amalgamating of the two types of music study has 
preceded too far and that, while acknowledging the necessary close relation- 
ship, we ought to maintain that there is at least a difference in emphasis which 
may rightly be differentiated. History is primarily interested in tracing the devel- 
opment of ideas, — always, it is true, with recognition of the significance of these 
ideas. Appreciation, on the other hand, is primarily interested in the moving 
quality of the material under consideration at the moment, — although, necessar- 
ily, this should be influenced by what historically preceded and followed the ma- 
terial being considered. History, therefore, sacrifices some depth and intensity 
in order to get more breadth and length of vision; appreciation sacrifices related 
factors in order to intensify the pleasure of the present. Ferguson rightly empha- 
sizes the interrelations of art with life; 

It is impossible for the hearer to value the Eroica symphony at its full worth 
C“appreciation" is evaluation) merely by observing its themes as such, and pursuing 
their rhetorical evolution throughout the piece. There are coundess implicadons and 
characteristics in this music which can only be apprehended by one whose awareness 
of the symphonic form includes an awareness of the long process of its growth. To 
this broader appreciation there can be no other than the historical approach. 

The larger purpose of the historian, always implied but seldom persistently ex- 
pressed, is to present this account of the past as an explanation of the way in which 
things of the present came to he as they are. But the average student, confronted with 
the mass of detailed fact which delineates a past epoch, and confronted, too, with an 
ultimate examination which will test his knowledge of fact, misses this implication. In 
the field of music, especially, he fails to grasp, beneath the siuface of fact, the actual 
working of the historic forces which brought about the changes he observes in musical 
practice. For anything he can see, men merely tired of the old and evolved the new 
out of that same desperation of boredom which he feels as he peruses the so-called 
history of his art.‘ 

Whatever the differences between the two, the study of music appreciation and 

‘Quoted by special permission of the publisher from the Foreword to Donald N. Ferguson's 
A Hittory of Muiieal Thought, F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1936. 
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the study of history of music are alike in that both are concerned, not with the 
making or performing of music by the students of these subjects, but with the 
content of music which has been or is being made, usually by some one other 
than those who are listening to it. (See Appendix R.) 

It is doubtless true that complete musical experience involves listening, per- 
forming, and creating. But not all of us can have this complete approach to 
music and it is by no means certain that every one would get more enjoyment 
out of music if he strove to perfect himself in all three approaches. Apparently 
many people through misdirected efforts in performing and creating have les- 
sened the enjoyment which is obtained in listening to music and frequently 
have not been compensated by the gains made in the other approaches. On the 
contrary, a very large number of musically endowed persons can testify that well 
applied efforts in all three approaches have added greatly to the enjoyment of 
each of the three. Other chapters in this book deal with the values of perform- 
ing and creating music and we shall therefore for the rest of this chapter devote 
ourselves to the subject of listening. 

Listening is by no means a small subject. It embraces the complete musical 
activity of by far the largest number of people who come in contact with music 
and calls for much greater activity than is usually attributed to it. The famous 
passage concerning music in the moonlight dialogue between Jessica and Lorenzo, 
in the fifth act of The Merchant of Venice, begins with the following lines: 


Lorenzo : 



Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn! 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. 

I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 


Without holding either Shakespeare or his two rapturous lovers responsible 
for fine distinctions in single words in this passage, we may still point out that 
Jessica, at a time when she was much more interested in her newly consum- 
mated love than in music, speaks of hearing music and not of listening to it. 
Probably she was occupied with too many other matters to listen to music then. 
For our present discussion it is important to draw a sharp distinction between the 
two words and in this we are supported by the makers of dictionaries. Hear, 
according to Webster, means "to perceive by the ear; to apprehend or take cog- 
nizance of by the ear,” whereas listen means "to give close attention with the 
purpose of hearing; to give ear; to hearken,” Hearing would apparently, then, 
be largely physical and involuntary, responding because of arresting outside 
stimulus. Listening, on the contrary, would be mental, voluntary, guided by an 
inward desire to ascertain what is going on outside us. It would be hearing devel- 
oped to a point where it is guided by purpose. Assuming that this is a valid 
distinction — admitting, of course, that two words so frequently used tend to lose 
fine shades of meaning in ordinary speech — ^let us examine some of the results 
of this differentiation. 
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Hearing music would simply mean that a person is aware that music is sound- 
ing in his vicinity. Nothing is required of him except that he be conscious that 
the music is there. His attention may be on something entirely different — on 
the football game or some other school activity while he hears the music pro- 
gram in the auditorium; on his food, in the restaurant: on his partner, in the 
dance hall; on his studies or his fancies, as he sits before the fireplace with the 
phonograph or the radio sending forth sweet but not too insistent sounds. On 
the other hand, when he listens he must direct his attention to the music that is 
being made — seeking to identify the tune; to discover characteristic tonal or 
rhythmic patterns; to follow the form or structure; to identify characteristics 
which will disclose the composer; to compare this composition with others which 
he has heard; to catch the flavor, the spirit, the message of the music, etc.® 
Listening is thus a conscious, a directed, activity, which may utilize all the 
present powers, all the acquired feeling and knowledge, which the individual 
possesses. It frequently involves more of the spiritual and emotional being of an 
individual than performing does. The player or singer may be so concerned 
with his physical activities or so troubled with the reading and the interpreting 
of the printed score or making his physical organism do what the conductor or 
some other performer may desire that he cannot grasp or even intelligently attend 
to much that the composer has embodied in his music. Lillian L. Baldwin * con- 
vincingly amplifies this idea; 

While performance brings joy, it also brings responsibility and self-conscious- 
ness and destroys the perspective of the composition as a whole. Music reveals itself 
fully only when we are free, when we are willing to he still and know. 

Art is long and one of its unique values is the preservation of life and of beauty in 
the mind. This being true, art appreciation becomes much more than passing pleasure. 
It, too, preserves beauty, in memory clear and definite that feeds reflection and makes 
recognition possible. Musicianly listening, which registers the details of musical 
beauty, turns the instant joy of mere hearing into music memory, a durable satisfac- 
tion. 

Ensemble players, moreover, frequently become so enamoured of their own 
instrument that when they listen to a composition, even when it is performed 
by another organization, they attend almost entirely to the sounds that come 
from their kind of instrument,® 

Having made clear our general conception of what is meant by listening, 
and having indicated that it is the heart of all history of music and appreciation 

’ ‘*I persist in believing there Is nothing that may be brought into the study of music more 
thrilling to the mind and to the emotions than the ability to seize viith the memory the actual material, 
the themes or figures or motives of any fine work, and to follow this material in its development and 
its uses throughout the course of that work. There Is all that the composer has said; there is his 
imagination, his creative ability, his skill, and his power; and until we are able to follow that in his 
own terms, we have not made the first step in understanding him.” Roy Dickinson 'Welch, ‘''Youth's 
Approach to Music,” in 1933 MENC Y€arbo9k. 

* In the ThirtV'fifth Yearbook, Part II, Kattonni Society for the Study of Education. (See Rend- 
ing References.) 

^Trombone players, for example, are seldom interested in the first four symphonies of Beethoven 
because the master did not include that instrument in his scores until he wrote the fifth symphony. 
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Study, let us now consider how these two subjects should be treated in the high 
school program of music. Two conditions should be home in mind: first, that 
listening is inevitably involved in other musical offerings beside the two we are 
now discussing; and, second, that there are great differences in the musical pow- 
ers of high school students. We may add to the statement concerning our first 
condition, the oft-quoted words "every music lesson should be a lesson in appre- 
ciation.” If this were extended, as it might easily be in the light of our earlier 
discussion, to “every music lesson should he a lesson in music appreciation and 
history,” we might well wonder whether there is any place for classes in these 
specific studies, or classes in which learning to know music through listening is 
the principal aim. But we have already referred to this idea when we pointed 
out that the performer is necessarily so concerned with many other matters that 
listening to the composition as a whole for its musical content is very difficult, if 
not impossible.® If, as is apparently the case, even advanced performers need, 
for full appreciation, to listen when their attention is not divided between what 
concerns them personally and what the composition as a whole is presenting, 
it seems probable that everybody might profit from participation in a well con- 
ducted appreciation or history class. And while we gladly acknowledge that 
very vital work in appreciation and history can be done by the director for the 
members of the choral and instrumental groups in connection with the actual 
performing of compositions, it is evident that it will always be difficult to obtain 
from this type of presentation the time and attention needed for leisurely lis- 
tening. 

As for the second condition, we may say that there are in general three types 
of high school students; (1) that smaller number who have little interest and 
ability in music; (2) the very large number who like music and have some skill 
in it; and, finally, Q) those few who have so much interest and power in music 
that they wish to devote considerable time to it. The latter class includes the 
better performers in the choral and instrumental groups and the students of 


* Edith Rhetti Tilton, Educational Director for the Detroit Symphony Orchestra* who during 
several summers was in charge of music appreciation at the National High School Music Camp, 
reports that the lectures which she gave to the members of the orchestra on the compositions which 
thev were performing were very waimly approved by the young artists who often gave evidence of 
having had brought to their attention much material of musical significance which had entirely escaped 
them while they were playing their parts. 

Lillian L. Baldwin reinforces this report in these trenchant words: "If we are to justify our 
contention that a few minutes snatched from a chorus or orchestra rehearsal, or even a course in music 
history or theory, is not adequate preparation for the appreciation of music as literature, we must be 
able to point out exactly how and where the special class in appreciation differs from these other 
musical activities. In the first place, the special class has its own special and different purpose, which 
is the cultivation of intelligent enjoyment of music. Second, the intelligence which is to add to enjoy- 
ment must come from two types of knowledge — ^knowledge about music and knowledge of music itself. 
The knowledge of music necessary to complete enjoyment should be presented from an appreciative 
rather than a scientific point of view. It U no more necessary that the listener be able to analyze 
all the tonalities and modulations of a composition than that he be able to make a working drawing of 
the Inside of the piano on w'hich it is played. But to be able to recognize a clever rhythmic pattern, 
an effective change of key or a choice of instrument as the cause of his enjoyment of a piece, ah, that 
marks the difference between appreciation and merely "liking" music. Summing it up, then, one might 
say that the feature which distinguishes an appreciation class from all other musical activities is that 
here, historv, biography, theory, and illustrative playing and singing become means to an end which 
is neither knowledge nor performance but intelHgoit enjoyment of music. MENC 1938 Yearhook, 
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theory of music; the large group includes the bulk of the membership in the 
various performing organizations; and the first group consists of students who 
seldom engage in any music activity unless it is required of them. All three 
groups will have that study of music appreciation and history which is included 
in the required General ^lusic Class (usually in the seventh and eighth grades 
when there is a separate junior high school organization of seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades and frequently in the ninth grade when there is a separate four 
year senior high school organization), in any required chorus, and in any re- 
quired Assembly which includes some music activity. Thus even (1) the least 
musical of the students may have had presented to them, if teaching conditions 
are right, the necessity of their making some conscious mental effort if they are 
to profit as much as they can from the music which they will inevitably hear 
during the rest of their lives. (2) The larger number of students, through 
their voluntarily associating themselves with musical activities beyond those 
which are required, should have developed what Will Earhart calls the “listen- 
ing ear.” If the instructors have made the most of their opportunities, many of 
these students will desire to supplement their incidental training in listening 
by entering a class — in appreciation, history, or a combination of these with 
theory^ — which would enable them greatly to strengthen that activity which 
will be their principal delight in after years, namely, enlightened listening. (3) 
For the third class, the especially musical students, a well rounded course in the 
history of music, stressing intelligent, appreciative listening, is a necessity for 
insuring the greatest enjoyment in listening to music and, in fact, for produc- 
ing the best singing and playing by these young people. As to whether such a 
course should be made available in the high school or should be reserved 
for college or conservatory will depend upon local conditions and the number 
of students who are free to elect such a course. 

Our discussion of the two conditions bearing upon appreciation and history 
indicates that the authors believe that for most of the high school students these 
subjects should be introduced incidentally but very definitely as a part of the 
quiet listening in courses or activities whose main emphasis is upon something 
other than listening, usually upon performing or creating. (Of course, per- 
forming involves listening, but this is not the main reason for performing.) 
For those students (of groups two and three, above), who wi.sh extra help in 
developing their intelligent listening and who can include a special course of 
this kind in their program, the high school should offer a combined music his- 
tory and appreciation or an advanced General Music Glass in which the his- 
torical development of music will receive considerable attention. The separate 
music appreciation course which is offered in many high schools might well, 
from the “functional” viewpoint, now widely advocated, be absorbed in other 
courses — in more leisurely conducted performing groups, in the theory or har- 
mony courses, in the General Music Classes, in the musical assemblies and 
school programs. Since it is evident that only a small number of students will 

^ Such as the Advanced General Music Class described in Chapter V* 
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be prepared for the developmental study which is typical of the historical ap- 
proach and since we are desirous of giving to all high school children as much 
training as is feasible in intelligent listening to music, it is probable that in most 
high schools, excepting only those with a large enrollment of students interested 
in music, it will usually be wise not to have a separate course in the history 
of music. It may be necessary, therefore, to include in other musical activities 
much if not all of what we shall shortly discuss concerning the content and 
procedure of the history of music course. 

In fact, with the growing number of offerings or separate courses which 
solicit the registration of high school students, it is obvious that many cannot 
be included in the programs of even students who would like to take them. 
In our chapter on Correlation and Integration we shall indicate by what means 
more music can be introduced with subjects or topics which now are studied by 
the general high school student with little or no involving of music. More- 
over, for that goodly number of students in every high school who are much 
interested in art another solution for crowded programs is worth considering. 
Might they not, instead of pursuing a general history course, enter upon a 
special course which would stress the history of the arts, in the same period 
covered by the general history course? It is quite possible that a broadly treated 
course in the history of art might entail a study of much if not most of the 
essential material in the general history course. Experimentation along this 
line is urgently needed. 

Before we treat more fully what should be included in the study of the his- 
tory of music, let us examine certain fundamental ideas regarding appreciation 
of music. The 1936 Edition of Webster’s Dictionary gives eight dehnitions for 
the word appreciate; 

1. To judge with respect to value 

2. To set a just value on 

3. To feel a warmth of satisfaction and approval in regard to 

4. To be grateful for 

5. To be critically and emotionally sensitive to the esthetic values of 

6. To be fully sensible of, usually as having experienced something similar 

7. To be cognizant of through the senses 

8. To increase the market price of 

Many of the misunderstandings which occur in educational discussion would 
be lessened, if not dissipated, if the disputants would agree on which definition 
they refer to when they use the word appreciate. Those who are guided by the 
third definition are frequently not much concerned with the details involved 
in endeavoring to meet the specifications of definitions two and five. 

Let us therefore state that the authors of this text, while not disregarding the 
warm emotional tone stipulated in the third definition, believe that it is inade- 
quate for the appreciation of music without the thoughtful consideration and 
contemplation involved in the second and fifth definitions. Appreciation, we 
maintain, is pleasant vision founded upon reality rather than upon fancy. It is 
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largely emotional but it is colored and guided by some intellectual or, at least, 
contemplative element. It always involves some enthusiasm and some wonder 
and, in that sense, it is "caught rather than taught." It is based upon curiosity 
and the play spirit and thus tends to release our emotions and give a sense of 
satisfaction and rest. It is friendly and social, making us desirous to share our 
pleasure with others. It is exalting in that it fills us with a feeling of energy, 
inspiration, and a desire to be fine. By thus raising the spirit to exult in what 
is well done, it has great possibilities as an incentive to right conduct. 

What are the elements in music which bring about this appreciative spirit? 
What shall the listener seek to evaluate rightly? Reduced to their lowest terms 
these are the skillful use of musical material which involves only repetition and 
contrast, the same thing and something different. After a first fragment of 
music has been heard, all that the listener has to do to grasp the musical message 
is to relate what he now holds more or less exactly in his memory to what fol- 
lows, to determine whether the new material is the same thing over again or 
something different. But there are so many shades or hues of likeness and dif- 
ference, such an infinite variety of patterns which composers may weave with 
slight or great variations, that there is apparently no end to the possible com- 
binations which may attract us. 

If we list the various elements by which these repetitions and contrasts may 
be presented, we find that they are essentially five; rhythm, melody, harmony, 
tone color, and design. Since design, or form, or structure, is the means by 
which the other four elements are utilized and held together, and since the 
endeavor to trace this and hold it in mind necessitates that the listener shall 
give constant attention to the music, it is probably the most important aspect 
in all study of the appreciation of music. Because it requires a grasp of a com- 
position as a whole, because it calls for attention from beginning to end, it is 
the great incentive for active, focussed listening instead of passive, aimless hear- 
ing. Form or design is recognized as fundamental in all other arts but it is 
frequently almost completely neglected or devitalized in the study of music. 
One legitimate test of good music appreciation teaching is whether the listeners 
have pleasure in following the evolution of the musical composition, in other 
words, in watching the form develop. But the study of form or design and the 
four other aspects of music listed in this paragraph is but a means of proceed- 
ing to that for which all five exist, namely, the message, meaning, or general in- 
tent of the composer.® 

Turning now to the work in history of music we may point out that the dif- 
ference between a story of music, such as is frequently introduced into Appre- 
ciation study, and a history of music, is that to the mere relating of events as 

* “As we have already said, however, the whole purpose of music is not achieved bv satisfying the 
instinct for form (which is another name for completed efforts toward tone* and rhythm-organization). 
Music expresses feeling, and is thus related to other media of expression, from which it mav borrovi^. 
and by which it may to a large extent be conditioned. The music of the Greeks, to an extent hardly 
imaginable todav, was conditioned bv its intimate association with poetry.'* Donald N. Ferguson, 
Foreword to History of Mutual Thought, F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1936. (Quoted by per- 
mission of the publishers.) 
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it is presented in the former, the latter adds a more or less causal or philosophical 
explanation as to the dependence of one event upon another. We quote a third 
time from Ferguson because he vigorously strengthens this idea : 

The current literature of appreciation presents the forms and processes of musical 
structure as self-existent, arbitrary facts, originated by creative genius, and authenti- 
cated by the theoretical analvst. But the history of music reveals that these forms are 
not arbitrary at all, and that both the forms and the expressive values of music are. to 
a great extent, a result of the endeavor to represent, through these forms, a wide region 
of thought and feeling which is originally quite unrelated to music. Like language or 
any of the other arts, music is a conventional utterance, assuming, in different periods, 
the form to which it is constrained by its relation to other existing conventions of life. 
It has, to be sure, its own intrinsic laws, dictated by the nature of the musical substance. 
But it grows, not by virtue of these laws but in spite of them. That is, the forms of 
music are to be understood as a product of the fertilization of music through the world 
of human experience. Genius is the agent, not the source, of such creations.* 

But we must not forget, on the other hand, that there is danger of over- 
emphasis on the evolutionary point of view. One may become so preoccupied 
with tracing the course of what is becoming that he values too slightly what is. 
Gray writes trenchantly: 

The almost exclusive preoccupation of musical historians with questions of 
formal and idiomatic evolution has had many dire results, and none more so than the 
habit it has engendered of regarding a whole school or period as leading up to one or 
two outstanding figures, in whom all the virtues and qualities of their predecessors are 
presumed to be contained. It is certainly no exaggeration to say that in consequence 
for most people, for most cultured musicians even, the whole of music is represented 
by a bare handful of names, and our concert programmes are practically confined to 
the merest fraction of the world’s masterpieces.'* 

The music appreciation approach is, at least for beginners, the sauce which 
makes the developmental idea in the history of music palatable and digestible. 
As Gray points out, it is a peculiar contribution of twentieth century thought 
that we have learned to appreciate the contributions of earlier days in terms of 
what they meant to the people who produced them. Instead of regarding every- 
thing foreign as inferior because it is not like the products of our own day, our 
aim, he says, “is rather to preserve the element of strangeness, unfamiliarity, and 
even uncouthness, of a primitive or exotic work of art; indeed, it is often pre- 
cisely this aspect of it that affords us the greatest pleasure.” The study of the 
history of music, however, helps set up standards by gently insisting that 
we make sure we are dealing with material that was significant to the people who 
produced it and thus probably had some causal relation with what followed it. 

In the endeavor to clarify this causal relation between significant musical ex- 
amples the study of music history has been approached in several different ways. 

"Donnld N. Ferguson, Foreword to A History of Atusical Thought, F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York. 1936. 

Quoted by perniisston of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, from The History of Music, by Cedi 
Gray, p. 3. 
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These may be summarized as (a) the chronological, proceeding in the order of 
time from early days to the present; Cb) the reverse chronological, beginning 
with the music of today and gradually working backwards to the music which 
preceded it; and (c) the center of interest or unit of study procedure ” in which 
the start is made with any compositions which make a strong appeal to the stu- 
dents, and then studying music relationship — chronologically, reverse chrono- 
logically, or likenesses irrespective of time in which the material appeared. The 
first approach, by far the commonest, has the advantage of studying the mate- 
rial in the order that the music itself develop>ed, but it frequently involves the 
disadvantages of considering compositions that are so remote that thev seem to 
have no bearing upon music of today. The reverse chronological has the advan- 
tage of starting where the student presumably is, as regards his interests; but 
the disadvantage of becoming so involved in local and transitory material that 
it is difficult to select music that is related to preceding important musical 
history. Consequently the students too often fail to make natural and inter- 
esting connections with the important music of earlier days. The third approach, 
beginning with the music of a composer, or of a period, or of a type which in- 
terests the students, may have the advantages of both the other approaches if 
the teacher is able to guide the study so that music selected for the approach is 
closely related to that which it preceded and succeeded. A class for instance may 
begin with the dance music of today and study the dance music of one hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred years ago, and the influence exerted upon other 
forms of music in the various periods. By this means most of the important 
developments of music in the past four hundred years will have been touched 
upon. If to this topic is added a study of the origins of the various composi- 
tions which are included in the year’s program of a good high school a cappella 
choir, most of the historical development which is missing from the dance- 
music studies will now be taken care of. Other points of departure which may 
appeal to a class in the history of music may be found in some of the broad- 
casts of the symphony orchestras. The projected plan of one of the great music 
festivals at some center near the local high school will usually present a suffi- 
cient variety of tvorks so that a good historical sequence can be developed. One 
high school uses as its point of departure compositions which arc included in the 
year’s program of the orchestra, the band, the glee club, or the a cappella choir. 

whatever the approach selected, it is essential that the following condi- 
tions be met whenever possible: (a) that the point of departure shall be music 
that has vital interest for the students; (b) that from the initial material there 
shall be natural connections with other compositions that are appealing to the 
students and that are helpful in building a picture of the development of music; 
(c) that the music which is to be studied shall be available for repeated hear- 
ings by the students in class and individually. This usually means that it shall 
be obtainable on phonograph records, that it shall be included occasionally on 
broadcast programs, and that moderate price scores and piano reductions can 

For a more complete discussion see chapter XXVII, Correlation and Integration. 
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be placed in the hands of the students either by the school, the library, or modest 
individual purchases, (d) that some, at least, of the compositions to be studied 
shall be attractive enough and practicable for high school organizations to per 
form, (e) that helpful interpretive matenal on the level of the students shall 
be available either in reference books in school or m a public library or in a 
textbook for class use, (f) that this matenal shall be of a sufficiently provoca 
tive nature to stii in the students the desire to talk about it Discussion, which 
IS music criticism m the making, should form an important part of the class 
period, (g) that whenever possible there should be already prepared, or 
within the power of the students to prepare, programs by individuals or by 
small groups — musical, dramatic, literary, etc , — which shall serve to emphasize 
some of the important features of the study, (h) that the making of notebooks 
illustrated with musical, literary, histoncal, and comparative art matenal shall 
seem a logical necessary, and enjoyable procedure in connection with the topics 
and music studied, (0 that there be in the advancing years of the high school 
some progress m difficulty or at least in effort or concentration demanded of 

After the rhild hts learned to listen feeling ind thinhins his vi iv through the music he 
should be encouraged to talk about his experience Nothing is wur<c for one s musical taste than half 
formed suppressed opinions Only vihen crystallized hv expression and polished bv contact ssith the 
opinions of others do nm icil judgmciiU haxe much x ilue 1 he child is quick to form opinions of the 
music he hears He likes to talk ibout his experience and is usually quite honest in his criticism While 
we are tempering his crude judgments with knowledge we should do everything in our power to 
preserve this natural honesty and to keep him from growing up into the type of adult who dares not 
speak of last nights concert until this mornings paper has told him what to say But we must also 
make him understand that his opinions are interesting to others only when backed by reasons and that 
opinions are exactly as good as the thoughts from which they come*' Baldwin, NSSE 35th 
Yearbook IT pp 91 98 
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the students. In an address which he delivered before the Music Educators 
National Conference, Professor Thomas H. Briggs, representing the viewpoint of 
the administrator in general education, issued this vigorous challenge; 

It is my judgment that appreciation is not by and large as well taught as tech- 
nique. The weakness seems to me to lie primarily in the fact that teachers as a rule 
have inadequate understanding of what people without a high degree of special train- 
ing do when they enjoy music and what are the gradual steps that they should take in 
climbing upward to higher stages. Because teachers have long ago climbed these steps 
or because of genius have lightly run up them, they need to use their imaginations and 
to observe sympathetically to learn how elementary ordinary practice is and how slowly 
it advances to higher levels. 

Another weakness in the teaching of appreciation seems to me to result from the 
fmlure of the courses steadily to increase in difhculty. There is too often a continuous 
repetition of the same elementary per^rmance. This criticism is proved by the other- 
wise admirable radio lessons in appreciation. Not even the laziest pupil continues to 
enjoy doing over and over again simple things that he can do perfectly well if he 
wishes to and tries. But everyone enjoys accepting new challenges that seem worth 
while, exulting in the increased sttengdi that each successful achievement brings. Such 
subjects as mathematics and Latin have a tremendous advantage in their orderly pro- 
cedure from the difficult to the more difficult, each challenge still within the powers of 
those who will work at them. Music can learn somediing from their persistence and 
popularity." 

In all appreciation and history of music courses, stress is being laid upon the 

"Reprinted in the Yearbcok of the MENC for 1936, pp. 42-45. 
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necessity for abundant use of music material, in contrast to the older reading- 
and-talking about the music without actually having it present. The phono- 
graph and the radio have done much to stimulate this movement. Lately, the 
increase of performing ability of the high school students in vocal and instru- 
mental lines has led to the introduction of much music made by the students, 
especially in small groups and hy individuals. Printed textbooks are not used 
so much as formerly, nor so slavishly followed. Discussion and the making of 
notebooks by the students is becoming much more common. The published 
notebooks prepared by adults are accepted as helpful suggestions, but not as 
adequate substitutes for the notebooks which the pupils themselves make. 

It is evident that to obtain the results which have been suggested in our 
preceding discussion there must be teaching of a high order. The conception 
that the main if not the only requirement for an Appreciation and History 
teacher is the placing of records on a phonograph and allowing the children to 
enjoy themselves, was never an accurate one and it is today more inadequate 
than ever. There is still, of course, a great need of phonograph records. We 
might almost say that the more music we hear over the radio and in the concert 
hall the greater the need of scores and phonograph records as preparation and 
follow up.^^ But the playing of phonograph records is only a small part of what 
the teacher has to do. Primarily his function is to prepare his students for in- 
telligent, inquisitive listening. He must therefore be well prepared in music and 
in history. He should be an adequate performer as well as listener; the more 
adept his performing is, the more he will have to pass on to his students. He 
must not only know, but he must be able to make his students grasp, to the 
best of their ability, that music developed, not in a vacuum by itself, but as part 
of a full life.*® History of music is therefore but a portion of the history of 

Many schools and coUef^es ere increasing thdr facilities for listenini? to records^ One of the best 
improvements is the phonograph table. This consists of a specially built table in which there have 
been placed three or more phonograph turntables, each one equipped \^ith from two to four pairs of 
earphones. So quiet is this equipment that from one to four people may be listening to music in an 
ordinary reading room without disVurbance to their reading neighbors. Since the sound is transmitted 
only through the earphones, two, three, or four listeners may hear the material from a single turntable 
with a record. With siv turntables as many as twenty-four people may be listening to music at the 
^aine time, as given out by six phonograph records. 

^'Specialized studies cut music off from its natural connection with the spiritual and material 
world, and leave out of consideration the fact that it is only one part of general culture. The state of 
general culture in a particular epoch is, in turn, dependent on the state of life, on the political history, 
the geographic conditions, and the language of a country. Music consequently has an essential relation- 
ship to all these subjects. Furthermore, it rests on an underlying scientific basis that involves physics 
and mathematics, and it has ties, more or less close, with literature and the other arts. Poetry, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, dancing, acting, and the industrial arts have affected music and have in 
their turn been affected by it. Philosophy, aesthetics, and meditation on the inner meaning of human 
life and art also draw music into their compass. But as it is generally studied nowadays music has too 
much the status of an anatomical preparation. We look at it very minutely — microscopically, in fact; 
we dissect it and analyze its appearance, but the true object of our study forever escapes us. . . . As 
to the relation of music to general culture, the fine arts, social conditions, and the structure of society 
in different ages, n few casual, unsystematic remarks must suffice by way of introduction. Terms like 
antique, medieval, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, baroque, rococo, empire, romantic, neoromantic, 
conservt^tive. futuristic, modernistic, impressionistic, expressionistic, nationalistic, radical, and so on, 
have special well-defined meanings in the history of culture, fine arts, and literature. Those meanings 
arc also reflected in music, and a long list might be given of composers and works that illustrate these 
terms.’* Hugo Leichtenritt, Afnsir, History, and Ideas, Introduction. Reprinted by permission of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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life.’® John Dewey in his Art as Experience maintains that art products are 
the perfected records of man’s most significant experiences. 

Probably no one subject is more valuable for the well qualified teacher of 
history and appreciation of music than esthetics. This is gradually being in- 
cluded as a definite study in the training courses for music teachers and super- 
visors and already the effects of this study are being incorporated in high school 
music teaching. These effects may be summarized under two headings: first, 
insist on the point that the beauty of an art product resides in itself rather than 
in matters associated with it; second, emphasis on the fact that art, by constantly 
presenting idealized products of a rich and striving life, tends to elevate the spirit 
and round out the character. A slight explanation of these two ideas will 
serve to close this chapter. 

Art, and especially the art of music, has far too often been enjoyed not for 
itself hut for matters associated with it. We become so interested in the story 
of the piece, the conductor, the performer, the anecdotes concerning the com- 
poser, that frequently the music serves only as a springboard for plunging us 
into the consideration of many matters other than music. We must always re- 
member that whatever may have stirred the composer into expression, he chose 
music as the best means of conveying to others what he considered the signifi- 
cance of the experience. The message of music therefore is to be found in the 
minute study of the music rather than in things that are external to it. Complete 
listening to the music, in other words, is the best key to the composer’s inten- 
tions, even though we often are guided in a preliminary way as to what we 
should expect, by studying how it fits in with the general development of the 
art and what particular events or conditions influenced the composer in his 
writing. 

Since the art product represents the essence of what the artist had to give, 
based upon selection and rejection of many possibilities, and since the final 
form represents as near a satisfactory consummation as he could achieve, con- 
tact with great music should give us the pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
from the association with anything that is the product of significant endeavor. 
As our pupils are taught to gain power from associating with any developed 
worthwhile character, from any task carried through to its satisfactory conclu- 
sion, so they should gain strength from the realization of the manner in which 
the composer has molded his music into a finished form. And since music was 
written to he grasped by the ear, here again, careful listening is the key to the 
composer’s message. 

the Arts should have but one shipte purpose and should contribute as much as it is ssithin 
their own particular power to do so to the highest of all the Arts — the Art of Livine." Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, in his dedication to The Arts, Simon and Schuster, New York. 1937. Reprinted bv 
permission of author and publishers. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Are the reasons given in the first paragraph of this chapter for favoring the inclu- 
sion of history of music in the secondary school curriculurn still valid today? Do you sup- 
port the practice mentioned in the third sentence? 

2. What are the relative advantages of musical illustration presented by the phono- 
graph and by the piano playing of the instructor- — provided he is a good player. Does the 
advantage depend on the type of music being illustrated or is one always mote effective 
than the other? 

3. What distinction do you make between History of Music and Music Apprecia- 
tion? Should they always be sharply differentiated'^ Should they always be definitely amal- 
gamated? If your answer to both the two latter questions is "no,” when would you differ- 
entiate them? 

4. How true does the statement of Donald N. Ferguson on page 277 concerning the 
full appreciation of the Eroica symphony seem to you'’ Is it in conflict with the oft quoted 
line of Emerson’s, "Beauty is its own excuse for being?” 

5. Granting that there is a definite distinction between hearing music and listening to 
it, do you think there is a legitimate place for each’ M^en would you use th$ one and 
when the other? 'What is your practice regarding radio music? 

6. When do you listen better, when you are performing or when you are attending to 
some one else performing? Or would you maintain that this question might better begin 
with the phrase, “When are you more conscious of a composition as a whole’” 

7. Have you ever been a member of a performing organization in which the director 
occasionally took time to talk about the significance of a composition you were working on? 
Did you welcome it or did you react in the manner of the symphony orchestra player who 
thought the director talked too much? CSee an amusing article by Oscar Levant in the 
October 1939 Harpers Magazine.') 

8. Does it seem to you that the need of definite training in music appreciation is 
equally great for each of the three types of students listed on page 281’ If not, how would 
you state their needs? 

9. Do you agree that for most students appreciation and history of music should not 
be studied in a separate course but in connection with some other subject or activity’ If 
so, indicate how the needed help in intelligent listening would be provided or developed. If 
not, demonstrate how all the other essential elements of their education would be worked 
in. 

10. Of the eight definitions of appreciation quoted from Webster is there any one 
that, in relation to music study, satisfies you’ If not, would any combination do’ 

11. In your own listening to music, how many of the five or six elements or aspects 
listed on page 284 do you endeavor to attend to’ If you omit some, do you do so because of 
your inability to handle them all during the performance of a composition or because at- 
tempting to utilize all of them would harm instead of help your enjoyment or apprecia- 
tion? 

12. The quotation from Ferguson on page 285 is not easy to restate in your own 
words. Still it is worth attempting. After you have done this successfully, try to give ex- 
amples from the history of music which confirm or refute Ferguson’s contention. 

13. Have you had experience with the three different approaches to the study of 
music history? Can you summarize the advantages and disadvantages of each? Is it pos- 
sible to provide equally well for each approach the nine conditions listed on pages 286-288’ 

14. Do these questions which constantly strive to involve your own thinking and ex- 
pression, seem to you a fitting application to this chapter of the point of view expressed by 
Miss Baldwin in the foot-note on page 287? 

15. Is the quotation from Leichtentritt (page 289), on the relation of music to other 
subjects, too advanced in its scope to permit the application of it with high school students’ 
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Radio as a Potential Force in Music Education 

R adio is restoring the ear to man. Since the invention of printing, the eye has 
dominated in education. But what we hear moves us. stimulates our feel- 
ings more than what we see. Just as in ordinary life the ear brings us informa- 
tion concerning much that the eye cannot see, so, in art, hearing is bound up 
with more intimate, more stirring feelings than those which sight brings to us. 
Seeing may be believing but hearing is more moving. To music, the art of 
sound, man has alwa)s turned for sensations which might reveal to him the 
secrets of his deepest dreams and aspirations. Radio, by its extensive use of 
music, has exalted listening and has expanded our imagination. 

It would seem, therefore, that radio and music should be ideal companions 
and that the word “potential” in the title of this chapter should be deleted. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case. Radio is a fickle friend, or perhaps it is those 
who use the radio who are fickle and too easily diverted from their early devo- 
tion. Television with its appeal to the eye is seeking to dislodge the ear from 
the preeminent place which it might have obtained with the radio alone. More- 
over, even before television appeared on the scene, radio, by the abundance and 
variety of its gifts, had caused many turners of the dial to hold as cheap and 
common what a few years ago had been considered something extraordinary, 
something precious. 

The schools have been much slower than the homes in making use of the 
radio, and the high schools have lagged behind the grade schools, Ixjth because 
we have had less e.xperimentation to guide us and because high school pupils 
have used the radio more at home. Any discussion of radio and the musical 
development in the high school is concerned with a potential force. Moreover, 
we must remember that for most of the high school pupils radio involves only 
more or less casual and undirected listening. The various other aspects of music 
included in the high school program — splaying, singing, reading, writing, com- 
posing, and interpreting — are seldom if ever involved in the usual radio listen- 
ing. Each of these phases of music makes different demands upon the learner, 
so that instruction in each of them by radio involves different problems. 

The perfected radio can under favorable conditions transmit satisfactorily 
over almost any distance the sound of a single human voice or instrument, small 
combinations, and even groups as large as a symphony orchestra or a medium- 
sized choral organization. It can insure that these will be heard with better 
blend and more even and beautiful tone quality than is possible for most of the 
listeners in the ordinary auditorium. It can be heard simultaneously and ade- 
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quately by an infinitely larger number of people than could ever be gathered 
together in any one place. It can bring into the home or schoolroom, practically 
in successive moments, material that is being produced in widely separated 
places. It can do all this at a cost that is so small as to be almost negligible. 
Radio has already made much of the best music of the world as free as air for 
thousands of listeners, and apparently this development is steadily increasing. 

Is Radio Entirely Beneficial? 

In being so generous with what it offers, radio has made it easy to dc' away 
with the restraints which have been associated with at least formal listening to 
music. There is one important difference between the radio audience and the 
audience in the concert hall. Radio has made the person in control of the indi- 
vidual receiving apparatus a monarch of the air, at least to the extent that he 
has absolute control over what he shall not hear. In the concert hall, conven- 
tionalities of quiet, of remaining seated, or waiting at least until a distinct por- 
tion of the music is concluded, serve to restrain conversation, inattention, and 
moving about. How many performers on tbe platform, or music instructors 
in the classroom would survive the cutting off of their singing or speaking in 
the middle of a syllable with the same equanimity with which the radio accepts 
such treatment? The radio listener may be as dependent on the whims of the 
program-maker as is the listener in the concert hall, but the former with a twist 
of his dial and at no extra expense can join another audience in the same citv 
or in one far distant long before the latter can pull on his overshoes. The fljing 
carpet of the Arabian flights is a caterpillar compared to the speed with which 
the radio can transport us. 

With these possibilities and limitations in mind, let us examine the re- 
sults with some of the various phases of music activity which we have listed. 
Naturally, we consider first, listening for its own sake, listening whose objectii'e 
has been reached when we attend to it. What is going to be the effect upon 
the awed silence which Stokowski, Toscanini, and other great leaders expect in 
the concert hall, if we have the logical expansion of the present not infrequent 
practice of turning on symphony-orchestra programs as accompaniment to bridge 
parties? With the master of the house following a popular ballad program on the 
radio while he reads the Sunday papier; with the high-school student studying 
Latin while the strains of jazz pour from the radio cabinet; with the family 
eating Sunday dinner and talking casually while the Philharmonic Orchestra 
plays the Franck D Minor Symphony; what is going to be the attitude of the high 
school student when urged to give that complete absorption in the music which 
is said to be necessary for appreciative listening to the best music? The true 
music lover is disturbed when in a restaurant he hears an orchestra play other 
than light music for an accompaniment to eating and talking, but he always has 
the privilege of going to the proprietor and protesting about the wrong kind of 
music. What control is there to be over thousands of lords and ladies of crea- 
tion in their own homes who use the most sublime music as an accompaniment 
to chatter? 




St. Louis, Missouri, high school pupils from Blewett 
and Soldan, listening to a concert by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra at Soldan. 


We often hear quoted with approval the remark which Theodore Thomas 
made in defending his practice of repeatedly placing on his programs material 
which at that time was little known: “Popular music is familiar music.” The 
ease with which audiences today listen to material which was difhcult to assimi- 
late in Thomas’ day, abundantly justifies his slogan; but we need to place beside 
it another well-known saying, “Familiarity breeds contempt." Even the best 
music may be heard too often or under the wrong conditions. The sacred cos- 
tumes and ceremonies of the church would lose their impressiveness if displayed 
constantly and inappropriately. There is nothing that is so impressive that it 
may not be parodied or mocked and rendered of little account. Beautiful occa- 
sions are beautiful both because of themselves and .because those who view them 
as beautiful come with a certain portion of that spirit already in themselves. 
Emerson has said that we shall find no wonders in our travels unless our minds 
carry the possibilities of wonders when we start. We may be sure that unless 
we approach music with a feeling of reverence it will produce little of reverence 
in us. The music memory contest a decade or two ago made a great contribution 
to music study because of the newness of the material which it brought to the 
children in our schools. Its weakness was disclosed, however, when that over- 
familiarity with the compositions, which unimaginative teachers considered nec- 
essary for the passing of the tests involved in the contest, led children to weary 
of the very compositions which at first they had greeted with pleasure. The radio 
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may make listening to music more difficult because it has become common, if not 
stale, through over-repetition and through wrong use during some or all of the 
repetitions. 

Is Appreciation Bestoived or Acquired? 

It has been said that appreciation is caught, not taught. The element of 
truth in this statement obscures what is false or at least incomplete. Certainly 
one may teach himself to appreciate fine music and may avoid the boredom 
which comes from the misuse of fine music if he consciously guides himself to 
select and attend to music which has more than surface beauty. No one ever 
learns to appreciate deeply great pictures, great music, or great art of any kind 
if he does not penetrate into details that are commonly overlooked. School and 
home must co-operate in developing habits of quiet, attentive, whole-hearted 
listening. Books of program notes and analyses are helpful at certain stages, and 
eventually, when there is enough interest and enough musical understanding, 
the score of the music being played will help greatly in focusing the mind on 
what is being heard. Every masterpiece contains such a wealth of details which 
are fascinating and in fact necessary for full appreciation of the music, that even 
complete attention will fail to grasp them except after several hearings. Grace 
Van Dyke More writes ^ 

Education bv Radio in the South,*' In MENC Yearbook for 1938, pp. 223*224. 

Typical Pacific Coast school audience listening 
to the Standard School Broadcast. 
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Among the procedures mentioned for bridging the gap betw’een classroom teaching 
and out-of-school listening, three appear to he considered the most effective. All are 
quite generally familiar, but are worth repeating here: (1) planning a definite time 
when pupils report on and discuss their out-of-school listening; (2) having them write 
reviews of radio programs for the school papers; and C3) using bulletin board announce- 
ments of programs with pictures of the artists and organizations performing. 

An extension of this idea is described by Arthur S. Garbett - in explaining the 
set-up of the Standard School Broadcast conducted on the Pacific coast: 

A small instrumental ensemble is used for illustrative purposes, piano and strings, 
with woodwind, brass and percussion instruments added, so that in the morning at 
school students may become acquainted with such instruments individually as a prep- 
aration for hearing them collectively during the evening Standard Symphony Hour, 
when they listen at home, with parents who may themselves have heard the morning 
lessons. 

When the broadcast is heard in the school, it is essential that it be preceded 
by sufficient study of the composition to be heard so that the music will seem 
fairly familiar and the listeners will be seeking to solve some more or less defin- 
itely formulated questions. Mr. Garbett, in the article just referred to, writes 
of “the powerful incentive given to creative activities on the part of the student 
in fields other than music.’’ He continues; 

Many teachers of correlated subjects use the Standard School Broadcast in con- 
nection with their own project-teaching. The result is that every year brings forth a 

S roliferation of paintings, poems, designs, costumes, modellings and craftwork owing 
irect inspiration to the radio broadcast. Each student listening interprets such ideas 
as he gains from the broadcast in terms of his own medium of self-expression — ^writ- 
ing, painting, modelling, as the case may be. Thus radio becomes a direct incentive 
toward creative expression. Much depends on the classroom teacher, of course; but 
where she makes the effort, the student ceases to be merely a quiescent listener, ab- 
sorbing information coming from the outside, and becomes instead an active participant, 
listening quietly for the time being perhaps, but ever on the alert for ideas to use in 
his own creative efforts. 

Large or Small Listening Growps? 

While in the early days of school broadcasts the programs were heard in 
auditoriums for a large group of children, it is now generally believed that this 
plan is decidedly inferior to that of having smaller groups, if possible each in its 
own classroom. Certainly in the high school the group should not be larger 
than can be conveniently seated in the regular music room. The smaller group 
makes possible a more thorough and individual preparation thus making for 
better listening. In a large group there are inevitably a few children who are 
not interested and their listlessness or inattention reacts unfavorably upon the 
others even when they are interested. Occasionally with a small group and with 
skillfully prepared comments which accompany the music that is broadcast the 

““Development of Creative Music by Means of Radio," in MENC Yearbook for 1936, pp. 
330-332. 
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occasion seems so intimate and so like the original performance that the stu- 
dents will speak to the radio outlet in leply to the cjuestions or remarks which 
issue from it. This is peculiarly true with local broadcasts which we shall discuss 
later. 

Before we leave this subject of listening to the radio in school and at home, 
let it be said with great emphasis that another and necessary procedure for en- 
joying the radio is to have periods of silence, periods when the radio is turned 
off completely. Silence is needed both for contrast with the programs — even the 
best of them — and for allowing what has been heard to sink in, to be recalled 
or reheard inwardly; in a word, to be made part of ourselves. The right kind of 
radio music is a blessed thing, but silence is also blessed. And some silence is 
needed both before and after fine listening! (See Appendix T.) 


What Beside Passive Listening? 

We have discussed listening to broadcast material as an end in itself; let us 
consider some other possibilities of music education by radio. The many rugs 
thrown back in the livingrooms of our homes indicate that music heard from far 
away may produce action. Dancing and dancing classes conducted over the air 
are well established. Those effervescent young men who bubble out comments 
on the setting-up exercises in the morning evidently believe that they can ap- 
proximate the directions needed to keep their unseen charges at their tasks. Many 
of their remarks addressed to hypothetical strugglers in the studio actually have 
pat application to at least some of the home-dwellers who are listening in. Given 
enough listeners, there will always be some who make almost any mistake that 
can be imagined, and the mention of this mistake by the announcer not only 
gives a vivid feeling of personal application to the one who happens to make it, 
but also develops a sense of superiority for the many who do not make it. 

One of the most useful musical accomplishments and one which large num- 
bers of people would like to possess is the ability to direct music, to conduct. 
There are hundreds of amateur song leaders throughout the country — leading 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other men’s and women’s service clubs — who would vvel 
come the attractive course in conducting which might be given over the radio. 
There would also be, especially if good music is used, enough general interest 
in the program to attract many listeners who would not attempt the actual con- 
ducting movements. When schools are organized for radio instruction, high- 
school students and teachers could gain much from a conducting class taught 
by an acknowledged expert. The contest numbers of some of the great com 
petitive festivals for chorus, band, and orchestra involving hundreds of organ- 
izations with thousands of members, might with great profit be used for demon 
strating points in a conducting class. 

It is necessary that the musical score be used as an aid not only in conducting 
but in general listening. In the concert hall the lights are usually extinguished 
or lowered so that it is impossible for the audience to follow program nntpc nr 
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printed scores. In the home or the classroom, with the listener in the full light, 
this is extremely simple As a consequence music stores have already felt a call 
for scores for piano and even full orchestra, especially in the miniature editions 
of symphonies, tone poems, oratorios, and operas. With the English text before 
him, the meaning of the song or chorus will be clear to the listener whatever lan- 
guage the singers use, or however badly it may be pronounced. As a result, it is 
already possible to get much more discriminating and intellectual enjoyment 
from many concerts by sitting at home than by going to the music hall For train- 
ing in conducting that is to advance beyond the elementary stages, the radio 
listener must have before him a duplicate of the score which the broadcaster 
uses and to which he refers in explaining his directions and criticisms. 

All of the activities thus far mentioned involve less personal and intricate 


One of Americas well-known composers gathers his family 
and neighbors to flay with the Home Symfhony as it 
comes over the radio See Appendix S for correspondence. 
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activity on the pait of the student than do playing, singing, writing, and com- 
posing. Can these also be taught by radio? Scientific study has demonstrated 
that in general similar groups of people make similar mistakes. What w'e have 
just said regarding physical training and conducting applies equally well to 
singing. It is probable that if a teacher were to broadcast the instruction which 
would be needed by a chorus of 250 in New York state, it would be very sug 
gestive for a group of the same size in Kansas or California; the directions which 
he gives to a group of 40 children in a rural school, his comments and the re- 
action of the children, including their mistakes and their efforts to correct them, 
would to a large extent be applicable to many other groups of forty children in 
other rural schools widely removed from the first one. In so far as group work 
can be carried on successfully in any one spot, the procedure may be broadcast 
with the certainty that it w'ill be helpful in other similar conditions. This will 
be especially true if the students in all of the centers have before them the same 
printed material. Evidently then, the need, as far as teaching singing, reading, 
writing of music is concerned, is to have books which are conceived in terms of 
radio instruction. 

This plan of teaching singing has already been successfully demonstrated 
with phonograph material. The children follow in their books what the phono- 
graph plays. First, they listen to a song by a soloist or a group of singers with 
piano or orchestra accompaniment. After a time the accompaniment alone is 
repeated and the children sing with it. Even part-singing is taught by this method 
— the children singing a second, or alto, melody while the phonograph plays the 
original, or soprano, melody, or vice versa. Then the children may be divided, 
the phonograph stopped, and the two parts sung without accompaniment. Beau- 
tiful tonal models, exquisite accompaniment, and the necessity of singing stead- 
ily with proper rhythm and tune are thus provided. It is obvious that all of 
these advantages are equally possible with the radio. 

Playing Instruments with Radio Broadcasts 

One of the most vital means of using radio to stimulate high school instru- 
mental musicians, as well as others who were qualified to take part, was the 
Home Sym'phony half hour conducted for several seasons under the direction of 
Mr. Ernest La Prade.® He wrote the following about it in the early stages of the 
project. (See, in Appendix S, comments from some of the listeners who par- 
ticipated.) 

The "Music Participation” radio program has a threefold purpose: First, to sup- 
plement the splendid instrumental work now being done in our schools; Second, to 
furnish an outlet for the enthusiasm of amateur instrumentalists; Third — the most 
important, — to encourage and facilitate the carry-over into post-scholastic life of the 
musical interest and skills acquired by our young people in their high school orchestras. 

What we propose is to broadcast each week a half-hour program of orchestral 
music, in which anybody who plays an orchestral instrument — or the piano — can 

•“A Music Participation Program,” in MENC Yearbook for 1936, p. 329. 
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participate. The programs will be published in advance for each series of ten broad- 
casts, and will be mailed without charge to anyone requesting them. The program 
leaflet will also give the prices of orchestral parts and the sources from which they can 
be obtained; and you may be interested to know that a plan has been worked out with 
the music publishers whereby a complete set of parts for the scries of ten programs can 
be offered, through local dealers, at approximately one-third the usual retail price. By 
this arrangement, the total cost to the participant for a series of thirty broadcasts would 
be $2.00. 

The compositions have been selected from the contest lists of the National School 
Orchestra Association. Members of school orchestras will therefore have an opportunity 
to rehearse their parts at home, with a professional orchestra offering standard inter- 
pretation in the matter of tempi, phrasing and so forth. 

Amateur musicians — ^who arc more numerous than is generally realized — ^will 
have an opportunity to indulge in that chief delight of the music lover, ensemble 
playing. 

But the most valuable outcome of the project will, we believe, be the encourage- 
ment it offers to graduates of our high school orchestras to continue their practice of 
music after they leave school. Groups may be organized for joint participation in the 
broadcasts. We shall offer to help in the formation of such groups by establishing 
contact between individuals in any community', and our fondest hope is that such be- 
ginnings may lead to the foundation of local orchestras. 

Professor Joseph E. Maddy * discussed in 1934 a radio project for giving ele- 
mentary instruction in singing and in playing band and orchestral instruments. 
Although most of the radio participants were grade children, the work was in 
some cases pursued by students in rural high schools in which there was no 
teaching of music: 


In spite of the encouraging results which so far have characterized the work at 
the University of Michigan, three disadvantages of radio music instruction must be 
recognized; the teacher’s inability to watch the students, his inability to hear the 
students, and the lack of individual help which would benefit the students. The first 
two disadvantages are largely overcome by hating a beginning class in a room adjoining 
the studio where the students can be watched through windows and progress checked 
bv assistants. By correcting the common errors of this group the same errors of the 
invisible students are corrected, and they usually appear at the same time. 

The advantages must not be overlooked. The first is that the student has good 
tone quality to imitate. Second, the necessity of playing or singing smoothly in order 
to keep with the radio is beneficial. Then, too, the ensemble feeling is developed by 
singing or playing along with the broadcast music furnished by the studio group. 
The advantage of supervision and co-operation of parents, since mothers nearly always 
listen at home while students are taking the lessons at school, aids the pupils’ prog- 
ress. The elimination of expense, since the radio lessons cost nothing except a few 
cents for the instruction booklets, makes it possible for many a student to learn to play 
some instrument who might otherwise be debarred the privilege. 

I include a number of pertinent questions regarding music lessons with the an- 
swers which seem satisfactory to me. 

1. }low far can radio lessons take the pupils? 

After ten lessons some pupils are far ahead of others, and from the experience we 
have had it is advisable to limit the lessons to that number. 


* Eilucntiiin on the Air. h'lfli Yearhaok (1934) of the Institute for Education by Radio, pp. 99-101). 
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2. What is the purpose of radio music lessons? 

Radio lessons are prepared to interest pupils in music who would not otherwise 
become interested. 

3. Will radio lessons cut in on the private teacher? 

No. Probably not one of more than forty thousand radio pupils in Michigan 
would have been sufhcicntly interested to pay for music lessons at first, while thou- 
sands of them are now regular music students, paying for lessons. 

4. Will radio classes replace music teachers in the schools? 

No. Many music teachers have been engaged to carry on music classes begun by 
radio, but in no instance has a music teacher been dropped because of the availability 
of radio lessons. 

5. Are radio classes of any advantage to schools having regular music instruction? 

Yes. The radio le.ssons are refre.shing to teachers and pupils, and the emphasis on 
good tone quality and correct breathing serves to reinforce the efforts of the supervisor. 


Pupil Broadcasting 

Up to this point our discussion has dealt mainly with what pupils may gain 
at the receiving end of the broadcast. Now we wish to consider what they can 
gain from the sending end. Opportunities for the schools to broadcast programs 
are increasing rapidly. Some national chains have a regular program which 
features high school organizations, such as the Music and American Youth 
Series. Many stations which cover one or two states such as those operated 
by state universities make frequent use of school organizations. An increasing 
number of large city school systems broadcast several hours each school day, 
usually through a co-operating arrangement with a local commercial station. 
Participation in broadcasts should have and increasingly is having two very 
beneficial effects: first, it is leading the organizations who may have the chance 
to appear to include in the material they are studying numbers which will be 
suitable for broadcasting; second, it is stimulating the organizations to perfect 
their work to a point of artistry that formerly was reserved for music contests. 
In fact, this pitting of themselves against the ideal of their possibilities in the 
broadcast may prove to be an excellent substitute for that pitting themselves 
against other schools which is the essence of the contest. There are so many 
excellent educational possibilities in preparing a music broadcast that wc shall 
discuss them briefly. 

In the broadcast sound alone counts. In the school auditorium or a concert 
hall the attractiveness of youth and the personalities and the friendships of the 
performers frequently serve to excuse mistakes or blemishes in the performance. 
In the broadcast, however, since the performers are unseen and unknown to most 
of the listeners, their work is judged entirely by its sound. Rehearsals, therefore, 
stress this point. The director or supervisor or anyone who passes judgment at 
rehearsals strives to be as impersonal and objective as possible. When the re- 
hearsal is held in the broadcasting studio, the best place for forming judgments 
on the performance is not in the studio but in the control room in which the 
sound is exactly what will be heard by the listeners in the homes. Since this type 
of rehearsal can only be had occasionally, it is fortunate that an adequate substi- 






All-Maryland High School Orchestra, 1938 , 
broadcasting a program. 


Mount Pleasant High School Choir of Schenectady, Neva York, 
broadcasting a program of South American music. 
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tvite may be found in making records of the performance. Many schools are 
finding the portable recording machine an invaluable aid not only to the pre 
paring of broadcasting programs but the criticizing of all performances as they 
near completion. (See illustration on pAge 106.) Tone quality, balance of parts, 
blending, dynamics, enunciation and pronunciation, timing, all of these are 
permanently registered on the record and can be studied over and over to the 
great advantage of the performers. 

Mr. Ernest LaPrade from his long association with the Music and American 
Youth Broadcast, makes the following helpful statements concerning one tech- 
nical matter which is fiequently overlooked by school musicians: 

One of the most essential functions in the preparation of a musical broadcast is 
the clearance of musical numbers by the copyright staff of the network. Music in the 
public domain may be broadcast freely, but it often takes an expert to determine 
whether a given composition is or is not in the public domain. Music published more 
than fifty-six years ago is unprotected by copyright in the United States, but a later 
arrangement of it may be protected, and that arrangement may not be broadcast ex- 
cept by agreement with the copyright owner. The broadcaster is interested, therefore, 
not only in the compositions to be presented in any program, but also in the editions 
to be used. 

Finally, the social possibilities of the broadcast should be noted. These in- 
clude not only the stimulation of the performers to bring about the best perform- 
ance of which they are capable, not only the feeling of pride and satisfaction 
that they have used their talents to do something for other people, many of 
whom of course are strangers, but also the unifying effect that the preparation 
and presentation of the broadcast may have upon the relatives and friends of 
the performers. Mabelle Glenn, director of music in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
an illuminating paper on “Utilizing A Broadcast as a Community Aspect” sum- 
marizes this social aspect in the following paragraph : “ 

The announcer had said, “In twenty seconds we begin.” In reality, the whole 
enterprise had begun months before when the program of songs had gone into every 
fifth and sixth grade in the city, and to every junior high school, with a letter telling 
of the broadcast and saying that those children whose tone was best, whose diction 
was perfect, and whose singing was most artistic would be the ones to participate. 
This preparation, which was carried on in all schools, made the broadcast important to 
many students, teachers, and principals. And what is of interest to children in the 
schools is carried with them into the homes. 

In the light of the effects suggested in this chapter are we not justified in 
thinking that the schools can gain greatly from what radio is prepared to give to 
them and quite as much if not more from that they can give to radio? Each 
type of use has been but slightly developed by high school teachers of music, 
so that one of the challenges for the future is the title of this chapter, “Radio as 
A Potential Force in Music Education.” 

“The Broadcaster and Music Education.” in MENC Yrarliook for 1938, pp. 210-214. 

* In MENC Yearbook for 1938, ppa 224*225. 
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II. Pamphlets, Manuals, etc. 

1. State Broadcasting Notes: Manv of the universities maintain broadcasting stations 
and send out, on request, programs and teaching suggestions. Inquiry at your state univer- 
sity will usually bring information on the facilities available to you. 

2. The News Letter. A monthly bulletin bringing information to teachers about radio, 
motion pictures, and the press. Sent free on request. Address the editors. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Radio Manual, Glossary of Radio Terms, Handbook of Sound Effects, and Cata- 
logue of Educational Radio Script Exchange. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
United States OfBce of Education Radio Project. These helps to amateur producers are 
available on request. 

4. Co-operating Teachers and Staff of Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project. How 
to Use the Radio in the Classroom. Washington, D. C.: National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1939. Free through local radio stations. 

5. Koon, Chne M. The Art of Teaching by Radio. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office. Price 10 cents. May be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Deals chiefly with preparation and broadcast- 
ing of educational programs. 

6. NBC Presents. A monthly listing of educational and cultural programs of the NBC 
networks. Free on request to the National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

7. CBS Student Guide. A monthly schedule of Columbia Network programs of edu- 
cational and cultural interest. Free on request to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

8. NBC Music Appreciation Hour. An Instructor’s Manual, price 25 cents, and a 
Student’s Notebook for each of series A, B, C, and D, price 10 cents each, are published 
annually and copies may be secured by writing to NBC Music Appreciation Hour, National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

9. The American School of the Air. The Columbia Broadcasting System issues a 
free teacher’s manual and classroom guide which may be obtained by writing to the 
American School of the Air, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

10. Standard School Broadcast. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, California. Teacher’s manual for this music appreciation broadcast 
availaUe on request. 

11. Rochester Civic Orchestra. Student’s manual for the radio concerts available from 
Howard N. Hinga, Board of Education, Rochester, New York. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you agree with the statement — ^"What we heat moves us, stimulates our feel- 
ings more than what we see”^ What examples can you cite in support or refutation of it^ 

2 . On the basis of your immediate observations, do you consider radio a far-reaching 
educational force or do you think it is primarily an entertainment device? How does it 
function in your own life? In the lives of your parents? In the lives of the high school 
students you know? 

3. Do you know of any people who use the radio for other purposes than passive 
listening — that is to say, who do anything with what they hear? Try to mention examples 
other than dancing, even if you cannot cover all the aspects mentioned near the end of the 
third paragraph in this chapter. 
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4. What are the trends in the use of the radio? Is it being used more and valued more 
in the home and in the school or is it losing its appeal? Do you consider it a good idea to 
make plans for using it more in high school teaching? 

5. Point out the truth and the falsity in die statement "Appreciation is caught, not 
taught.” 

6. How valuable do you consider the procedures listed by Grace Van Dyke More? 
Are they consistent with the plan used for the Standard School Broadcast? 

7. There are evidently arguments on both sides of the alternative, large or small lis- 
tening groups in the school for broadcast programs. Which plan seems to you more desir- 
able? Are these questions involved? — "better a little than nothing;” "what you do, do well;” 
"order is nature’s first law;” “listening is a social as well as an individual act.” 

8. What do you think of the Home Symphony idea Ci.e. people in their homes play- 
ing along with an orchestra which broadcasts from a remote station)? What comments 
occur to you from looking at the photograph reproduced on page 299? CThe American 
composer at die piano is responsible for many songs, including "There is no Death," "Give 
a Man a Horse He Can Ride," and "K-K-K-Koty.") 

9. What do you think of the plan of giving high school pupOs definite direct instruc- 
tion in music hy radio in matters other than ordinary appreciation? A number of sugges- 
tions for other types of instruction are ^ven in our text. Are any of them feasible? How 
would you handle the situation if you were in charge of the reception in your school? 

10. Can you see any application for high school use of the plan for teaching instru- 
ments by radio which Joseph E. Maddy has used mainly with rural school children? What 
changes, if any, would he necessary? Is Dr. Maddy’s plan valuable only for beginners? 

11. Can any of the suggestions for broadcasting by pupils be used for hi^ schools 
which have no opportunity to do active broadcasting? 
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Concerts, Contests, and Festivals 

S IR George Grove, in his Dictionary of Music and Musicians, maintains that 
the word “concert” was originally “consort,” and meant “the union or 
symphony of various instruments playing in concert to one tune.” The words 
consort and concert were in earlier days used synonymously. John Milton, who 
we are told “had been a musician since his childhood and had had unusual 
opportunities of hearing the best music in England," evidently used the words 
interchangeably. He ends his fine poem. At a Solemn Music, written in 1633, 
with these lines: 

O, may we soon again renew that song. 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To his celestial consort us unite. 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light. 

Concerts, as a friendly combination or union of singers and players presenting 
a musical performance of a varied and miscellaneous program, are characteristic 
of the offerings high school students present to their mates and the public. We 
have already in several of our chapters mentioned such conceits and have inter- 
woven suggestions for making them interesting to performers and listeners by 
embodying in them variety, development, and climax. We are hearing much 
in recent years about the art of flower arranging and we may well give thought 
to the art of building such music programs that each number shall help display 
advantageously those that are adjacent to it. Scattered throughout this volume 
are numerous programs which may now with profit be considered solely from 
the viewpoint of their construction. Other sections of the book present much 
pertinent material on such topics as rehearsing, business arrangements, program 
covers, and the like. (We refer especially to Chapters IV, V, XV, XXVI, and 
Appendixes A 10, E, M, Q, R 1, R 2, and W 6.) We, therefore, shall in this 
chapter give chief consideration to matters which have not yet been discussed, 
namely, contests and festivals. 

High school music contests today are vieing with athletic contests in the 
interest they create and in the effects they have upon school and community. 
Winning or losing frequently becomes so important that educational values are 
forgotten. There have even been cases in which the tenure of the music director, 
like the football coach, depended largely upon the success of his team. The 
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contest, at least in its rawer forms, tends to set up standards of comparative value, 
that is, the superiority of one group over other groups. 

The festival, on the other hand, being less dramatic, frequently seems on the 
face of it to he less significant. Instead of being a battle, it is a holiday, a co- 
operative enterprise. The stress is not now upon the prowess of the leader in 
drilling his team so that it outpoints its rivals, but upon the contribution which 
the young musicians can make to a shared project. The opponent to be over- 
come is the challenge of the music. Victory consists in deeply stirring partici- 
pants and auditors by the beauty of the massed tone. 

Here are two contrasting ideas, two vital forces. Each has played an impor- 
tant role in the development of mankind and each doubtless has a place in the 
development of high school music. It is the purpose of this chapter to inquire 
whether one is inherently better than the other, whether one should precede the 
other, or whether the one which is to be used depends upon the conditions which 
exist in any given high school. We shall, moreover, endeavor to ascertain whether 
there are weaknesses in each plan which can be remedied in the light of many 
experiments which have been conducted in our country during the past quarter 
of a century. 


The Lineage of the Contest 

The history of music contests is a long one. Although the Olympic Games 
which date back to the 6th century B.C. were primarily athletic meets, there 
probably were included some lyric events, both literary and musical. The Welsh 
Eisteddfod, devoted largely to competition in singing and in the performance on 
musical instruments, is mentioned as early as the 7th century although its perma- 
nent rules were not established until the 12th century. Vigorously revived early 
in the 19th century after a hundred years of slight activity, it has spread through- 
out the world wherever there are people of Welsh descent and has had many 
imitators among other peoples. The Festivals or Tournaments of Song instituted 
in Germany by the Minnesingers (12th and 13th centuries) and Meistersingers 
(14th, 15th, and 16th centuries) were, as faithfully represented in Richard 
Wagner’s Tannhaeuser and Die Meistersinger, devoted to competitions between 
individual bards. The Musical Competition Festival, with its first meeting at 
Stratford, England in 1882, has had, especially since the organization in 1921 of 
the British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals, great influence on prac- 
tices in the United States. The aim of the Federation as stated by its Central 
Board is “to provide decent and elevating occupation for the spare time of adoles- 
cents at the critical age, encourage boys’ and girls’ clubs to establish musical 
branches, help form village, town, and factory choirs, develop hidden musical 
talent by means of school orchestras, provide conductors’ classes and thus add 
to the somewhat scanty supply of trained leaders, and set up a lending library of 
orchestral parts, whereby the taste of village and industrial string and other 
hands and orchestras will be improved by making good music available.” 

In the United States, until well into the 20th century, musical competitions 
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were restricted to the German Saengcrfest and the Welch Eisteddfod and the 
participants were drawn almost exclusively from adult organizations. Probably 
the first widely used competition in our schools was the music memory contest, 
the first city-wide observance being held in 1916. The Inter-Collegiate Glee 
Cluh Contests, initiated at Harvard in 1913, and The Associated Glee Cluhs of 
America, organized in 1924, hoth influenced the spread of musical competitions 
between high schools.^ By 1926 statewide high school music contests were being 
carried out in about twenty different states.^ In 1926, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supendsors National Confer- 
ence, the first National School Band Contest was held in Fostoria, Ohio. Begin- 
ning in 1928 the National School Band and Orchestra Associations compiled 
lists for solo and ensemble music which was to he used by the various competi- 
tors. In 1937 the National School Vocal Association began compiling music 
lists for state and national competitions, including mixed chorus, accompanied 
and unaccompanied; male voices; female voices; small vocal ensembles. At a 
meeting held in January 1937 the National School Band Association adopted 
a regional competition plan hy which the country was divided into ten regions, 
holding a competition conducted under national rules and with national stand- 
ards of adjudication in each region.® Today the competition movement is more 
or less strongly entrenched in every state in the union. 

Description of the Contest 

The contest, as its name implies, is a match between competitors who, by 
various devices, are grouped into various classes so that each contestant is, pre- 
sumably, competing against someone who has about an equal chance of win- 
ning. To this end, specifications are set up regarding the age and school years 
of individuals, and the size and experience of groups; and restrictions are made 
regarding the material which is to be performed. The items to be marked are 
frequently announced in advance. The marking is done by one or more ad- 
judicators who are recognized authorities and who usually are drawn from ter- 
ritory outside of the region from which the contestants come. The winners are 
given awards which in the early days were substantial material or money but 
which are now, generally, banners, certificates, or mere announcements of place- 
ments. All of these items and several others will be discussed in detail later in 
this chapter. 

It is evident that we have here the outlines of a game which may be hard 
fought and that therefore there will be varying opinions regarding its value. 
Its advocates quote the business slogan "competition is the life of trade” and 


^ Frank A. Beach in an address on Music Competitions (MTNA Proeeedlngi, 1925) states the 
All-Kansas Music Competition Festival, a contest devoted to music in the public schools, was organized 
in 1912. 

* See Hollis Dann. '^Musical Competitions and Their Results," MTNA Proceedingst 1926. 

^ See Historical Sketch (Anonymous) entitled **The Development of School Music Competition" 
in MENC Yearbook, 1928, pp. 426-431. (For lists of material see Appendixes C, J, and K.) 
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recall that all life is filled with competitive factors. The child, they maintain, 
must therefore be trained both to win generously and to lose graciously. They 
point out that competition arouses wide interest in participants and audience and 
that it makes prolonged preparation endurable and greatly sharpens the dis- 
crimination of what is good and what is poor. They assert that the contest more 
than any other one factor is responsible for the great advance in the quality and 
quantity of school music in the past quarter of a century. 

Opponents of competition agree that it is a driving force, but maintain that 
the evils it produces outweigh the benefits. They point out that in each class 
there is but one winner and many losers and that therefore there are more who 
are disappointed than are gratified. They deplore the focussing of attention of 
both participants and audience upon winning a place rather than enjoying the 
music. Competition may be the life of trade but it is the death of music, they 
say. Instead of uniting people it separates them. It is, moreover, detrimental to 
the regular school work because the contest material, being made the goal of 
achievement, makes all the rest of the music study seem uninteresting and of 
little worth. They even go so far as to assert that the apparent advances made 
with competition are really retreats which must be counteracted by building 
up in the individual schools a love of music rather than a love of winning. Before 
we attempt to balance these opposing points of view, let us examine another 
type of music meet from which the competitive element is largely, if not entirely 
eliminated. 


Description of the Festival 

The term festival, as we shall soon see, has been used to describe a great 
variety of events, some of them even approximating what we have just described 
as a contest. But since the use of the term in this country arose originally in 
connection with concerted musical events which made little or no use of the 
competitive element, we shall at this point use the term festival as though it 
were sharply contrasted to the term contest or competition. A festival may there- 
fore, tentatively at least, be defined as a joyous occasion when various groups 
co-operate in a program of music which in magnitude certainly, and impressive- 
ness possibly, surpasses anything that any one of the participating groups alone 
could produce. This term properly describes the musical events carried out in 
many of our universities in the spring when the university forces which have 
given comparatively small concerts earlier in the year are now augmented by 
choruses from neighboring towns, by a visiting symphony orchestra, and by 
imported soloists. Similar community affairs have been produced for a number 
of years during the summer and the fall. Parallel events take place around gradu- 
ation time in some of our large cities when the various high school orchestras 
and choruses are combined for imposing concerts. The New England High 
School Festival has for several years brought together in the spring of the year, 
four or five hundred school musicians from all parts of New England. These are 
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formed into a sjTnphony band, a symphony orchestra, and a choral group. The 
young people are usually together from a Wednesday evening through Saturday 
afternoon with rehearsals morning, afternoon, and evening, and a gala concert 
at the end. In the state of Montana, after ten years of competitions fostered by 
the Montana Interscholasdc Music Meet, the matter of furnishing entertainment 
became so great a problem that no town felt equal to taking care of the great 
mass of young people who came to the Meets. In 1936 Marguerite V. Hood, then 
State Supervisor of Music in Montana, wrote as follows- “To take the place of 
the discontinued competition, small festivals were started in several sections of 
the state, and nearby schools were invited to send each a musical number for the 
festival program. These festivals have increased in size until now the combined 
numbers participating include more students than took part in the contests. 
These are free festh als and no attempt is made to set any type of standard in the 
quality of music used or of work done, except in case of massed ensembles for 
which numbers are assigned. No ratings are given and no suggestions or helps 
are made to teachers except in connection with tempos, etc., for massed ensem- 
ble numbers. These festivals have been held for five years." * 

* Marguerite V. Hood, “Can the Feati\al Take the Place of the Contest^/’ MENC Yearbook, 
1936, pp. 344-347. (See also Appendix U.) 


County Music Festival for High Schools in Clinton County, 
Ohio. An annual affair for eleven centralized high schools, 
music in charge of nine supervisors. 
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From these random examples — random because, as might be expected, the 
festival idea calls for much less extensive organization than the contest does — 
we can see that we are now considering something far less strenuous than the 
contest. More than ten years ago John W. Beattie, now Dean of the Music 
Department at Northwestern University, compared the two kinds of meets in 
the following tolerant words: 

You have county, sectional, state, and interstate contests. I dare say that you long 
for national and international events. Well, such events are not without their value. 
I have participated in them from every standpoint, that of organizer, promoter, partici- 
pant, and judge. You cannot advance any argument in their favor to which I could 
not agree. But just between us, are there not some present who are alive to their de- 
fects and possibly a trifle fed up on tbe whole business? If there are, to those brave 
souls I say, why not declare a musical armistice for at least one year in order that you 
may devote yourselves to a type of musical enterprise which will retain practically every 
good feature of the competition while minimizing the bad ones? Try the festival for 
a year or two. Let it be a single school affair, a joint city meet, or a gala event in 
which several cities participate. It may involve many children and please a large 
public and without half the wear and tear on the nervous system brought on by the 
contests. 

The advocate of the co-operative festival maintains that this is an event 
which is consonant with the kindly, social spirit of music. It permits participa- 
tion by a much larger number than can possibly enter a contest. It has a place for 
the widow’s mite of the small school as well as the magnificent contribution of 
the large school. It thus greatly broadens the social and musical outlook of a 
large number of participants. Strain and self-consciousness which are inevitable 
in the contest are almost entirely eliminated in the festival. The criticisms and 
suggestions made for the inexperienced conductors of the various groups are wel- 
comed and remembered because they are offered in a constructive rather than a 
fault-finding spirit, and because they seek to carry the participants a little farther 
than they were before the meet, rather than merely to try to determine in what 
re.spects they are weaker than the few superlative performers. 

Advocates of the contest reply by admitting that while the festival may have 
some good features it has many bad ones. It may be pleasanter for a time but 
its benefits are not so jrermanent or far-reaching. The festival, they hold, strikes 
at the very root of all progress, namely, individual responsibility. The very fact 
that it admits the strong as well as the weak furnishes an excuse for the indolent 
to neglect that type of preparation which is indispensable in the contest. They 
point out that festivals rapidly lose their power of stimulating the participants 
and thus deteriorate and disappear while the contest continues vigorous year 
after year. The contest tends to weed out inefficient teachers while the festival 
often effectively protects weak teachers. Finally, they maintain that the contest 
can easily be varied from year to year to include a large number of fresh com- 
positions, the ability to perform unfamiliar music at sight, to be familiar with 
significant matters concerning the history and development of muisc, and thus 

' “The School Festival,” in MENC yearbook for 1929, pp. 3S2-3S9. 
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in general to make for the continuous development of all-round musicianship; 
whereas, the festival seldom requires much more than passable preparation of a 
comparatively small amount of standard musical material which is suitable for 
mass performance. As before, we shall defer balancing of these conflicting argu- 
ments until we have examined the third type of musical meet. 

The Cotnhined Comjietition and Festival 

With so many arguments both for and against the two forms of music meets 
it is not strange that some effort should have been made to preserve the values 
and avoid the weaknesses of each. Whether or not the British Competition Fes- 
tival has always combined the two ideas is not known to the authors of this 
book, but their acquaintance with a number of examples during the past quar- 
ter of a century indicates that such a combination has long been characteristic 
of that institution. In the United States there is at present a strong trend toward 
a merging of the competition and festival ideas as they have been differentiated 
earlier in tbis chapter. It will probably be several years before a commonly 
accepted formula is evolved. Our description, therefore, of a combination, while 
based upon actual competition festivals, may not successfully prophesy what will 
happen in the next decade. But we safely assert that a portion of the meet will 
be devoted to competition by individuals and groups and another portion to re- 
hearsing and performing by larger groups, made up of most, if not all, of the 
participants in the competitive events. A considerable portion of the material 
used for the competitions which, let us say, take place in the earlier part of the 
day, may be drawn from the material which is to be used by the combined groups 
in the latter part of the day, when, for instance, it is planned to have as a climax 
of the meet a performance of a larger work like Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s B 
Minor Mass or Elgar's Afostles or Wagner’s Lohengrin or Verdi’s Falstaff or 
Parker’s Hora Novisshna or Kelley's Pilgrim’s Progress or Hanson's Merry Mount, 
or any other European or American work involving chorus, orchestra, and soloist. 
Many, if not all, of the numbers will be assigned, as required or optional selec- 
tions, to the various classes for individual groups which will compete in the con- 
test. By this means the members of the combined choruses will come to the 
rehearsals with the more difficult and taxing numbers well prepared, there will 
be a wide selection of soloists to sing important solo numbers either individually 
or in unison groups, and most of the difficulties in the orchestral accompaniments 
and concert pieces will have been intensively studied. In the combined rehearsals 
the conductors who have served as adjudicators earlier in the day, will have the 
opportunity not only of welding into a homogeneous whole the contributions 
of the various participants, but also to point out in a constructive spirit what 
might have been done by various groups or individuals to improve what they 
presented in the competitions. Most of these comments will be presented with- 
out mentioning specific groups or individuals because the rating sheets dictated 
during the competition will later be sent to the various schools. Now and then, 
however, contestants who have satisfactorily presented what the adjudicator and 
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conductor considers a model performance may be singled out to give a standard 
which the others can emulate. A capable and experienced conductor can often 
transform his rehearsal into a huge master-teacher’s class, participation in which 
will seem to the high school student such a privilege that the question of the 
winners in the competitive features no longer monopolize interest and attention. 
The picture here presented is hy no means a visionary one. The authors from 
actual experience can testify that results of this kind have already been realized 
many times both abroad and in this country. On the other hand there is much 
to be done before this balance between competitions and festivals can be realized. 

Before we proceed to our final question of how each community shall decide 
which of these three forms is best for its immediate purposes and just how the 
values of the competition and festival shall be realized, we need to consider many 
important subsidiary questions which affect one or more of these three forms of 
meets. 


Administrative Details Common to Music Meets 

(a) Organization. To insure the widest participation, to avoid misunder- 
standing and favoritism, and to provide for an equitable distribution of labor, 
it is essential that there be a central organization committee made up of members 
who neither participate nor are directly responsible for those who participate in 
the competitive features of the meet. If the affair is confined to a single school, 
the central board should consist of the principal and some of the teachers who 
are not engaged in the preparing of the participants; if it is a city-wide affair, 
the superintendent and the supervisor of music should assemble a committee 
from the teaching staff and the public, which excludes the teachers of the par- 
ticipating groups; the county supervisor of music, the director of music in the 
teachers college or the university, the state director of music, or combinations of 
some of these drawn from different states or from sectional or national organ- 
izations, should be the nucleus of organization groups for more extensive meets. 
The teachers colleges have been very active as organizers and have made a very 
valuable contribution. They have recently wisely made special efforts to involve 
supervisors and other administrative officers in the schools in order to insure 
more democratic organization. The planning and carrying out of a large musical 
meet involves not only a great amount of work but the necessity of complete 
impartiality. 

(b) Finances. Money is needed for a great variety of purposes, such as the 
printing and mailing of announcements and registration blanks; correspondence 
regarding eligibility; adequate publicity; compensating the adjudicators; engag- 
ing artists for concerts when these are provided; purchasing music for student 
participants; providing transportation, food, and lodging for participants; supply- 
ing secretarial, clerical, janitorial, and other help. 

Revenues may be obtained from some or all of the following sources : registra- 
tion fees paid by individual participants, organizations, or schools; fees paid by the 
audience for student events or for concerts given by imported artists; contribu- 
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tions from interested individuals and business organizations; grants both in 
money, housing, and staff service by sponsoring institutions; and finally, com- 
plete nr partial contribution of lodging and meals by the citizens. These matters 
of financing are usually divided between the central board and local commit- 
tees, the former being responsible for expenses involved in the town in which 
the meet takes place and the latter for expenses incurred in the community. 
The problems of the finance committees, of the central board, and of the local 
communities not only determine whether the meet shall take place but fre- 
quently its educational value. Inadequate funds, funds long delayed, and espe- 
cially funds obtained by undue pressure, may so worry the children and so dis- 
gruntle parents and businessmen that the enthusiasm for performance is almost 
extinguished. The most successful because the most fair and educational plan 
seems to be to allot to participating musical organizations a certain sum from the 
General Organization Fund to which they, like other high school organizations, 
have contributed in fees or by the proceeds from their entertainments. For ex- 
penses at the meet itself the finance committee will draw from the sponsoring 
institution which charges it to its general education fund; from business organ- 
izations which charge it to advertising and somewhat stimulated business, and 
from other sources depending on specific conditions. 

(c) Events. The number of events in which the high .school student may 
take part may vary from one, singing in a massed chorus for a festival, to the 
almost indefinite number, running sometimes into the hundreds," of a great 
contest. The development of the number of events in any given locality is de- 
pendent upon what the schools already have done and what those in control of 
the meet consider to be desirable; in other words, the swpply of the school and 
the demand of the Committee. The mere announcing of a new event almost 
ini'ariably attracts some participants even though they have ne\'er engaged in that 
type of activity before. 

Boys and girls glee clubs are foundational and from these easily follow mixed 
glee clubs, a cappella choruses, madrigal groups, quartets, trios, duets, and solo- 
ists, Parallel developments may be expected from the band and the orchestra." 
Sight reading, dictation, music history and appreciation, original composition, 
band maneuvering, baton twirling, conducting, and other events also appear in 

^ The T\%ent\ -Second Annual ^Musical Competition Festival announced for Winnipeg, ^faiiitoha, 
beginniiie April 1. 1940, lists 212 c\ents or classes grouped under the folltiumg 20 headings: 1. 
Choral Societies; 2. Church Choirs: 3. Other Adult Choirs; 4, Adult Vocal Ensembles: S, Solus; 
6. Junior Choral Classes; 7, Junior Ensembles; 8. Junior Solos: 9, Girls and Bovs; 10, School 
Choruses; 11, School Class-Room Choirs; 12. Other Children’s Choirs: 13. Action Songs and Singing 
Games; 14, Pianoforte; 15. Organ; 16, Strings: 17. Chamber Music; 18, Winds; 19, Bands and 
Orchestras ; 20, Original Compositions. 

A very unusual Competition as held several years ago at Fargo, North Dakota, and Moorhead. 
Minnesota, under sponsorship of the businessmen \%ho constituted a One men’s chorus draun from the 
two cities. The events were not specified in advance hut were cntirclv dependent upon what partici- 
pants oflFered. Any individual or group might enroll. If there were two or more enrollments for the 
same type of event, a Class w'as arranged so that like events would be presented at a single session 
However, if there w'as only one entry for one kind of event that constituted a Class by itself and the 
adjudicator marked it in comparison with hypothetical competitors. As a result there were such 
curious entries as the family groups (one consisting of eight brothers), inmates of a home for victims 
of infantile paralysis, farmer’s grange orchestras with most unorthodox instrumentation. This par- 
ticular experiment has not yet been repeated. 




Salt Lnke City festnal chorus and aichestia selected fwni the loivet and wpper 
division high schools On a specmlh conslnicled stage is the final scene fiom 
"Tannhaiiser ' which ii as pusented in pantominie, while the choi ns sang the con 
densed score The performance took place in the histoiic tabernacle All of the 
1000 singeis do not show in this pictme niasniuch as some riere seated in the 
balcony Theie were 81 plajers in the otchesita Avdience of 6000 

the programs of some competitions As stated abo\ e the basis for deciding what 
events shall be included is a combination of what will interest and attract teach- 
ers and students and what will be of educational value to them 

Cd) Classification of participants Standards of eligibility range from will- 
ingness to allow any indn idual oi gioup to compete with any other individual 
or group, to extremely complicated methods for equalizing the contestants There 
is a strong tendency to simplify this matter of classification by basing it solely upon 
the size of the school The New England Classification Plan of 19i4 was based 
upon four factors (1) The age of the players, (2) their school age, (3) their c\ 
perience with the instruments, and (4) the local support of school music as esi 
denced in the presence or absence of credit for music study towards graduation 
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These factors were not estimated to be of equal importance but were figured 
relatively at 30-30-35-5 points respectively.*' At first this plan seemed satisfactory; 
it certainly did cover the conditions in irregularly organized groups. The criti- 
cism was that it was too mathematical to be easily handled by music supervisors, 
and also it could be manipulated to force what was considered an advantageous 
classification for a particular group. 

There is a marked tendency in several states to require that all participants 
in a high school contest shall be under twenty-one years and shall be doing un- 
dergraduate work with good or passing grades in at least three subjects. In 
some states that maintain a state-wide contest, only the winners in district elimin- 
ation contests are permitted to take part. 

(e) Choice of selections. Material to be performed consists sometimes en- 
tirely of selections designated by the central committee, sometimes entirely the 
free choice of contestants, sometimes the choice of the contestants from a list 
of alternatives suggested by the committee, and sometimes a combination of re- 
quired and choice selections. The most satisfactory plan seems to be the latter 
because it gives a common basis for judging all competitors and also allows them 
the opportunity to select something that is particularly adapted to their powers. 
Without some common basis of comparison the adjudicator frequently finds it 
extremely difficult to rank the competitors fairly.® 

There are few matters in connection with the musical meet which are 
more important than selections to be studied and presented by the young par- 
ticipants. The right sort of music well interpreted will have a great effect upon 
musical taste. With this in mind the central committees work long and ear- 
nestly at the task of providing adequate material. In recent years they have 
been greatly aided by the committees on vocal and instrumental affairs of the 
Music Educators National Conference. We have already presented in various 
chapters in this volume selections from the committees’ lists which will indicate 
how effectively they have done their work. Central committees should consult 
not only current but former lists of these various committees when they are de- 
ciding on material for their musical meets. It is, of course, necessary to indicate 
not only the name of the selection and the composer but also the edition or edi- 
tions which are approved by the committee and hence required of the participant. 

(f) Inter-pretation of the unisic. There are two points of view regarding the 
responsibility for interpreting the music and these roughly represent the con- 
test and the festival ideas as we presented them earlier in this chapter. The first 
maintains that since the local organization is to be marked according to its inter- 
pretation, it alone should be held responsible for it; the other maintains that 
enough is being required of the young people if they are held for the proper 

® For complete discussion with several examples worked out, see article on “Contests and 
Festivals in New England,*’ by Harry £. WhiUemore, MENC Yearbook, 1934, pages 278-283. 

* Frank A. Beach tells of this perplexing early experience: “Shortly after arriving in Kansas, I 
was asked to judge a county music contest. It w'as a never-to-be-forgotten experience. The mixed 
quartet event included a variety of selections, one, ‘Come Where the Lilies Bloom,' with its numerous 
la's, la's, was sung not so badly. The next number was the 'Hallelujah Chorus,' in which the four 
voices vied with each other in fortissimos and prestos.’’ 
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presentation of a well understood standard interpretation. The first conception 
leaves the local conductor to work out his ideas as best he can from the printed 
score; the second arranges by conferences and even demonstrations to set before 
the director a good interpretation so that he may have a model that will at least 
suggest what the judges will have in mind when they adjudicate. The former 
plan calls for little more than the printed announcement of the material which 
is to be used; the latter contemplates one or more meetings at a central point for 
the various local directors. In charge of this conference, sometimes with a group 
of young people with whom he can demonstrate, is someone, possibly the adjudi- 
cator himself, who can speak with authority concerning the interpretation of the 
material. In a few cases this chairman of the meeting arranges to go to the 
various communities to work with the leader and his own particular groups of 
young people. This second plan, which is of course essentially the co-operative 
idea of the festival, is simply an extension to the contest of the aid which the 
local conductor receives from the composer in the dynamics and other marks of 
expression in the score, from the conductor of a professional organization which 
has made phonograph records, from the radio presentation which is almost inevi- 
table with good standard music in almost any form, and finally from such rele- 
vant musical experiences as the local conductor may have had. It is evident that 
the students will profit most from the conductor who has the most to give in 
the way of interpretation. 

(g) Transportation and housing. In the musical meets which draw their 
participants from a small area (small, in these bus and automobile days, being 
an ever-expanding term) these two items are so closely interrelated that they 
almost merge. It is not uncommon for young people to drive in and out the 
same day for a musical gathering which is fifty or more miles away. Special 
buses do not balk at taking groups to meeting places a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles away. But while these methods of transportation are much 
cheaper than the railroad, they entail greater hazards and discomforts and call 
for much more supervision. 

In smaller towns the young musicians can usually be taken care of in the 
homes of citizens, one, two, or sometimes more in each home. While this also 
saves expense and while under favorable conditions it may be a valuable social 
experience for both hosts and guests, it is not always a happy one. When funds 
are available, the use of dormitories or hotels with adequate chaperonage is 
usually the most satisfactory arrangement. In a number of the best organized 
musical gatherings the various directors are held responsible for knowing the 

A locti] director said to the adjudicator after the results of the contest had been announced, 
*'Last year I won two first places and a second and a third. This year I have the same number of 
entries but did not receive an award or a mention in any of them. And, still, this year I am better 
satisfied than I was last year” When the adjudicator asked for an explanation of this unusual state 
of mind, she replied, “Last year no explanation was given as to the reason for the decisions. This 
year you have so clearly explained what you consider desirable and necessary for good results that I 
know just what to do in preparing for next year. If you adjudicate here again, I am sure I shall be 
able to equal or surpass my record of last year.** It may be added that at the next contest she fully 
justified her prophecy. 
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ELECTIVE MUSIC COURSES 


Band, Beginning, 2'/S hri 10B-12A Orcheitrn, Beginning, 2}4 hr 10B-12A 

Band, Advineed, V/% hrs 10B-12A Orcheitra, Advanced, 2J>i hra 10B-12A 

Elenientarv Muaic, 254 hra. 10B-12A Sight Singing (1)*(2), 254 hra 10B-12A 

Harmony '(l)-(4) 11B-12A Voeal Muaic (l)-(6), 254 hra 10B-12A 

Inatrumental, 254 hra 10B-12A 


CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 

MUSIC CUmCULA 
PnEKseuisiTBs TO Mastc Curricula. 

Only diose students who have had two or more years of approved musical training 
upon their principal instrument or who have played in the regular junior high-schom 
musical organiaations are eligible to enter the music curriculum. 

College-Entrance Requirementr 

A student who expects to enter college must follow the college preparatory curriculum 
as outlined in the Circular of Information. 

The music curricula are outlined with a d>ree-fbld requirement as a basis of develop- 
ment and graduation. The student is required — 

(O To study piano, voice, harmony, musical history, and orchestration as a background. 

C2) To major in one of the essential orchestra or hand instruments, and, when pos- 
sible, to learn professionally one string and one wind instrument. This will help to secure 
employment at all seasons of the year. 

(3) To obtain a thorough knowledge of all the instruments in the orchestra and band, 
to learn how to write for them in different combinatians, and to have at least two years of 
daily practice in group playing and singing in order to develop the necessary sense of bal- 
ance and co-ordination. 

The symphony and concert orchestra, band, and vocal organizations offer opportunity 
to study ensemble music of the larger type. (The string-quartet, piano, harp, and chamber- 
music classes present the mote intimate repertoire.^ 

Practice periods may be arraneed whereby die student who widies to advance rapidly 
may work one or more periods &ily upon bis instrument under the supervision of a 
teacher. These periods correspond to the usual study periods and are not credited toward 
graduaticm. 

Summer-schcwl classes in music furnish a means of obtaining more intensive training 
along special lines, as well as shortening the period required to complete the curriculum. 

At the end of the regular three^ear music cnirriculum, a diploma will be given en- 
tiding the student to enter a college of music or conservatory. 

Elective Music 

A student not enrolled in the music curricnilum may elect cme or more pericxls in music 
with the consent of his parents and his curritmlum spcmsor. 

Special or Postgraduate Music 

A pos^iaduate student who pays a fee or a resident of Detroit beyond the age of 
compulrory attendance may enter any of the music classes for which he can qualify, prO" 
video his attendance does not overcrowd die classes nor retard the work of the regular 
students. 
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MUSIC CURRICULUM 
(VdcotjonaO 

This cuiriculiun does not meet college entrance requirements. 

Note. — student must have a passing grade in all subjects to carry more than twenty credit 
hours per semester. 


Gbaiie 10 — First Semester 

Class 

Hotras 

raa 

CaaniT Week 

EngliA 3 — Granunar and Com- 
position 5 5 

Geometry 1 5 5 

Music Literature 1 5 5 

Orchestral Instrument 1 or Harp 

t'A 

Pianot — ^Theory, and Ear Train- 
ing 1 2!^ 5 

Health Education 3 2Vi 5 

22</i 30 


Gbade 11 — Second Semester 

Class 

Peeiods 

FEE 

Ceedit Wefic 


English 6— English Literature . . 

History 2 — American 

Harmony 2 

Chorus 3 

Orchestra 3 or Band 3 

Piano, Theory, and Bar Train- 
ing 4 


5 

5 

5 

254 

5 


2>4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

5 


25 35 


Cbaoe 10 — Second Semester 

EngliA 4 — American Literature . 5 5 

Music Literature 2 5 5 

Chorus 1 254 5 

Orchestral Instrument 2 or Harp 

2 254 s 

Piano, Theory, and Ear Train- 
ing 2 254 5 

Orchestra 1 or Band If 2}4 5 

20 30 


Obaoe 12— First Semester 

Economics 5 5 

Orchestration 1 5 5 

Chorus 4 254 5 

Band 4 or OrAestra 4 or Piano 5 254 
Electives 

TT” 15 


Gbadb 11 — First Semester 

«** 

English 5 — Composition 5 5 

History 1 — ^American 5 5 

Harmony 1 5 5 

Orchestral Instrument 3 or Harp 

.3 254 5 

Piano, Theory, and Ear Train- 
ing 3 254 5 

Orchratra 2, Band 2 or Chorus 2 254 5 

2254 30 


Gbadb 12— -Second Semester 


English 7 — Composition 5 5 

Civics 5 5 

Orchestration 2 5 5 

Orchestra 5 or Band 5 or Piano 6 254 5 

Orchestral Instrument 4 or Harp 
4 254 5 


20 25 


f EaA student is required to study an essential 
stnng instrument lor one year and an essential 
wind instrument for one year. 

t A student specialising in piano is required to 
take Piano and Glee Club for Ae entire Aree 
years. 


I A sAdent preparing for the band and orches- 
tra field is espected to take either Band or Or- 
chestra, throughout the entire three years. 
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MUSIC CURRICULUM 
(College Preparatory) 

For students who expect to enter nopnal colleges or schools ol education to prepare to 
teach music. 

Note. — itiideot mait have a B Mvtxtft to cany more than twenty creilit honn per lemeMer. 


CatDE 10 — Pint Semeiler 

Clais 

Peeiods 

TEE 

CaEDir Week 

Engliih 3 — Cramour and Com- 

potition 5 

Gametry 1 S 

Latin 3 or Biology 1* 5 

Piano, Theory, and Ear Train- 
ing 1 2 '/i 

Orchestral Initrunient 1 or Harp 

It 2'A S 

Health Education 3 2'/t 5 

22'/i 32 


Geade 10 — Second Senaeater 


EitfHib 4 — ^Americao Literature . 

5 

5 

Geometry 2 


5 

S 

Latin 4t or 2* , . 

Piano, Theory, and Ear 

Train- 

5 

S 

ing 2 


2/s 

5 

Orchcitra! laitrument 2 or Harp 


2 


2’/z 

5 

Chorui 1 


2/. 

5 



2255 


Gbade Ilf — 

-First Semester 


Enelish 5 — Composition . 


5 

5 

History 1 — American . . . 


S 

s 

Chemistry 1* or Electives 


5 

7 

Harmony 1 

Piano. Theory, nnd Ear 

Train- 

5 

5 

ing 3 

Chorus 2 or Orchestral 

lostrO' 

2/. 

5 

ment 3 


255 

s 



2S 

32 


♦ Students who have not completed four seniea- 
tert of Latin must complete Biology 1 and 2 and 
Chemiitry 1 and 2. 

t Students finishing Latin 4 are not required to 
take Chemistry 1 and 2. 


Geade 11 — Second Semester 

Cuss 

Peeiods 

rEE 

Cbedit Week 


English 6 — English Literature . 5 5 

History 2 — ^American 5 5 

Chemistry 2* or Electives 5 7 

Harmony 2 5 5 

Piano, Theory, and Ear Train- 
ing 4 ■> 2}4 S 

Chorus 3 or Orchestral Instru- 
ment 4 2^ S 


25 32 

Geadl 12 — Hrst Semester 


Ecnnomics 5 5 

Orchestration 1 5 5 

Orchestra 1 or Band IS 2'A 5 

Orchestral [lutmment 5, Harp 3, 

or Chorus 4 2'/i 5 

Electives 


IS 20 


Gbape 12~»5ecoDd Semetter 


English 7-— Composition 

5 

5 

Civict 

5 

5 

Orchestration 2 

5 

5 

Orchestra 2 or Band 2 

Orchestral Instrument 6, Harp 4, 

255 

S 

or Chorus 5 

Electives A 

255 

5 


20 

2S 


2 All students are required to take one year of 
an essential string instrument and one year of an 
essential wind instrument. 

S All students must take at least one year of 
either Band or Orchestra ; alto, at least one year 
of Choma. 
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Appendix AlO 

NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
QUOTATIONS FROM SYLLABUS OF fHE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

(Note: All Btudenta are scheduled for five periods daily of class work, two beiog devoted to non* 
music subjects and three to music. The material printed below relates entirely to the music program.) 

The course in music in the High School of Music and Ait includes four years of 
Theory and Composition, Chorus Assignment, and either Instrumental Practice or Voice 
Training. Every music student in the school devotes fifteen assigned periods a week to 
Music mioughout the four years of his stay at the school. 

All music students pursue the same course in Theory and Composition and in Chorus 
Singing. Students legistermg for Instrumental Praedee are given Orchestral and Ensemble 
Piacdce as a regular course; vocal students become members of Choral Ensemble as a 
le^ai course. Both the course in Orchestral and Ensemble Praedee and the course in 
Choral Ensemble are closely aidculated with the study of Theory, Musical History and 
Music Appredation. 

To extend the studedts’ musical scope and at the same dme afiFoid them group expe- 
rience in musical peifbimanM, all pianists are required to undertake the study of some 
instrument of the s^phony orchestra. Performers on instruments other than the piano are 
required to study the piano as a secondary instrument, undl they attain a degree of profi- 
ciency sufficient for the performance of a simple Mozart or Beethoven sonata. Violinists 
are required to undertake the study of the viola for one year of the four. All instruments 
are taught in small groups. 

A graded course in Orchestral and Chamber Music is presented, -and classes in homo- 
gmeous groupings meet daily. Gradually small heterogeneous groups are formed, then 
chamber orchestras, nnfbniettas, and finally a full symphony. The students are thus given 
an opportunity for first-hand experience with great works in these fields. Other perroim- 
ances of the music under study are heard by means of recordings and by attendance at 
master performances. The students organize their own student recitals bi-weekly, their 
programs including the performance of original compositions. 

As alternate to the 4 year course in Orchestral and Chamber Music, a four year 
course in Vocal and Choral Practice is offered to specially qualified students. This course 
is similarly graded as to technique, interpretation, repertoiie Cl>offi ^lo and choral en- 
semble}, and the development of vocal musical form from ^simple song to modem music 

gTratna. 

Chorus singing is required of all music students for one period pw week. A four-part 
study of major works for chorus is undertaken, including selections from chorales, orato- 
rios, cantatas, operas. Attention is given to tone quality, musidanly interpretation, and 
to the historical rackground of material studied. 

FIRST YEAR (15 pbriods wbbki.y) 

I. Review of Rudiments of Music: 

Entering students are expected to have completed the following elementary school 
prerequisites in music: "The pupil should have the ability to read simple unison and part 
songs, to recognize all symbols of staff notation, to apply his knowled^ of terms and signs 
relating to dynamics, tempo and expression, to recognize and name the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra, to recognize the different riqws of voices, and of song, and to recog- 
nize dance forms. He shouM be able to give the tide and the name of the composer or 
the source of each selection on the current music memory list" 
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II. Theory: CRudiments) 

Major and minor scale construction, chromatics, tonal imagery, rhythmic analysis, 
melodic and rhythmic transposition. AH intervals. Tonal mametism. Keyboard train- 
ing, primary chords in root positions, harmoniaation of a free melody. Vocal application of 
theory, physical expression of rhythm. 

in. Notation: 

History of notation. Use of G def, F clef, and C def. Mdodic transcription. Score 
reading to the levd of a Haydn symphony. Music scripture. 

IV. Tone Production and Ear Trainino: 

Solfeggio and ear training concurrent with theoretical material of die first year. Mel- 
odic and raythmic analysis and dictation. Solfeggio in tonic minor. Voice ranges and 
qualities. 

V. Elementary Composition: 

Melody writing to eight measures in binary form. Scansion and melodic setting of 
single tetrameter quatrains and ballad stanzas, construction of a mdody over a given har- 
mony. Improvisation on a given harmony, and in four-bar mdodic forms. 

VI. Music Appreciation: (an integration of all the music studied) 

Introduction to musical form. Dance forms, the suite, the overture, the first-movement 
form. Analysis of recorded music. Musical terms. Current musical events. Re-creative 
listening. 

Scores: Mozart — ^“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,’' Haydn — ^"Lark Quartet," ‘.‘Oxford Sym- 
phony,” ‘‘Surprise Symphony,” etc. 

VII. Either Instrumental and Orchestra Study or Vocal and Choral Practice: 


Instrumental and Orchestral Study: 

A. Elementary instrumental study in small homogeneous groups. Unison, harmonic, 
and solo playing. Elementary problems of tone production Ccmboudiure and bowing), 
dynamics. Position and posture. Care of instruments. Articulation with vocal experience. 
4 periods per week. 

B. Ensemble playing— dementaiv. Heterogeneous groupings of strings, woodwinds, 
and brass. Ptindpla of intonation, baWce, phruing. Inmtpendcmce, and musical coopera- 
tion. Articulation with vocal experience. 1 period per week. 

C. Orchestral study — ^Elementary Sinfonietta. Prind]^ of orchestral procedure. 
How to follow the conductor: attada, releases, tempo, and dynamics. Tuning, legato, 
staccato, bowing, phrasing. Articulation witii voi^ experience. 5 periods per wew. 


Vocal and Choral Practice; 

A. Voice Development: Correct breathing; vocalizing (resonance, vowel color, study 
of consonaitts, even scsde, tone quality, freedom). 

B. Solfeggio. 

C. Interpretation: (emotional concept, use of ima^natibn, phrasing, dynamics, tempi, 
diction). 
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D. Repertoire; 

1. Solo; Old English Songs (such as "When Love Is Kind”; "My Lovely Celia"; etc.*)* 
Old Italian Antholt^ (such as “Caro Mio Ben” — Giordani; ‘Tre Giomi” — ^Peigolesi: 
etcO- Lieder Csimpte selections from Schubert — "Heiden RSslein,” "Morgengruss, etc.; 
Schumann — ^"Mon^acht,” "Der Nussbaum,” etc.; Brahms — ^“Wiegenlied,” "Sandmara- 
chen”; etc.). Simple modem English and American Songs. 

2. Choral Ensemble: Elizabethan madrigals; Reformation chorales; Bach chorales such 
as “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desirii^” — from "Herz und Mund und 'Hat und Lehen"; "Sleep- 
ers, Wake"-— Cfrom Church &ntata No. 140); etc. Simple four-part A Cappdla songs 
(such as "She Is So Dear” — ^Praetorius; "VigiH et Sancti” — Old German; etc.) 

Vm. Chorus: 

Latroduction to two, three, and four-part singing. Rounds and canons. Simple hymns, 
such as "Old Hundred"; "Nun Danket; "Crusaders’ Hymn”; etc. Spirituals, songs, 
glees, madrigals, carols, etc. 


SECOND YEAR (IS periods wrbklt) 

I. Trbory-Harmont I: 

Harmonic dictation and keyboard harmony concurrent with harmonic material. Copy- 
ing; Harmonic reduction in four parts, and detailed analysis of first movement of an early 
Beethoven piano sonata. V-7 introduced, inversions of primary triads and V-7 in major 
and minor, secondary triads and inversions, modulation to the tonic and suhdominant, non- 
chordal tones, passing tones, neighboring tones, and appoegiatura. Introductian to modes. 
V-9, Vn and VlI-7. Augmented sixths as they appear in tb Beethoven sonata. Secondary 
sevenths. All cadences. Melody harmonization. Harmonization of figured and imfigured 
basses. 


n. Notation: 

Advanced musical terms. Score reading (level of a Mozart symphony). 

in. Tone Production and Ear Traininc: 

Fourpart solfeggio of harmony exercises. Melodic and rhydimic dictation to eight 
measures. 

IV. Elementary Composition: 

Elementary composition on three staves in sixteen measures; simple ternary form. Im- 
provisation on given narmony and on eight-bar melodic forms. 

V. Music Appreciation: 

Harmonic and form analysis of folk songs and simple art songs. The development of 
sonata da camera into complete suites. Bach s Kammersuiten. The devdopment of sonata 
da chiesa into first movement form; the overture; the Haydn sonata. Introduction to Mozart 
and Beethoven. Re-cieadve listening. Appraisal of musical form; criticism. 

Current musical events, conceits, radio, current musical periodicals, current musical 
literature.' 

VI. Either Instrumental and Orchestra Study or Vocal and Choral Praciice: 

Instrumental and Orchestra Study: 

A. Intermediate instrumental study. Tone production continued. Refinement of tone 
qiudity. Elements of style: singing quality, legato and sostenuto, importance of accenL 
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Cootinned «nif « <m podtkm, posture, and care of instniments. Tedarical ptoUems aiisiiw 
out of Tniiciral situations. Txansposition. AiticolatiaD sridb vocal expedenoe. 4 perioib 
per wedc. 

B. Ensemble playing — ^Intennediate. Smbt reading. Class discussion and criticism. 
Study of mediods and coSections for Ensemble given bdow. Articulation witb Solfeggio. 
Principles of instrumental study ap^ied. 1 pesiod per wedt. 

Q Or c bestra] study — ^fntermediate. Introductian to orcliestm of full sym^onic ^o- 
pottions. Princi^es of sym|dKinic repnization mediodt. Articulation with Solfe^o. 
tTririral listening to r eoord fa sgs of mtirir studied. C3as discussion. 

Vocal and Chord. Practice: 

A. Voice Development (advanced): Voice control; sostenuto; equalization of scale; 
rapid scales and aipepffos. 

B. Solfeggio: (continued) adapted to second year leveL 

C. Interpretation: Greata emphasis on the emotional and intellectual message of 
the co mp oser. 

D. Repertoire: Solo, more advanced song forms: Old English songs (such as "Mary 
at ADendak," “The Lass With The Delicate Air,” etc.). Old Italian Audiology (such as 
“Se tu m’ami” — ^Pergolesi; "Pur dkesti o bocca bella” — Lotli; etc.). Lieder (such as "To 
Music” — Schubert; “Die Lotosbhime,” “Erstes Gnien” — ^S^umaim; "Der Gang zum 
Liebchen" — Btahms; etc.). Modem Englidi and American. 

Vn. Cbobos: 

Fourmait singing: selections bom Folksongs (such as "Come you here, laddie" — Slo- 
vakian; "On my return bom Lyons" — French; "Swansea town" — Eng^hsh; etc.). Madrigals 
(such as "Weep, O mine ctcs — Beimett; “April is in my mistress* bee” — Morley; etc.). 
Sacred — such as ‘Tm troubled in mind” (sjnritual — ^Arr. W. A. Fischer); "The Sleep of 
the Child Jesus" — ^French (Gevaert); "Adoramus Te” — ^Mozart; etc. 


THIRD YEAR (15 peiuods weekly) 
Cemtinues along lines already marked ouL 


FOURTH YEAR (15 periods weekly) 

I. History of Musical DEVELOpaiEitT: 

Emphasis is upon the development of musical style, form, and medium as a spiritual 
and social expression of an era. Extensive use is made of recorded music and student pei- 
foimances. 

A. Primitive and Ancient Music; Early Church Muric; Development of Polyphony. 
Liturgical music, plainsong, diaphony, imitation. Development of schools of music; masses, 
motets, chorales. Secular music — ^madrigals, instrumental development, music and poetry. 

B. Development of Vocal Forms. Folk song, madrigal, motet, anthem, opera, aria, 
art song, passion, cantata, oratorio. The development of music drama. 

C. Development of Instrumental Forms. Or^n music, dance forms, contrapuntal 
forms, suite and sonata, concerto, chamber music, keyed instruments and forms, overture, 
opera buffa, opera seria, symphony, symphonic poem, programme music, ballet music. 
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IL Theory and Composition: 

Review, and application and development of hannonic principles studied during the 
past three years. Twentieth century harmony. Twentieth century musical form. Composi- 
tion and improvisation. 

III. Esthetics: 

A. Fundamental principles (proportion, harmony, rhythm, unity, variety, balance, 
emphasis, coherence, contrast, etc.^ with special application to music as a representative 
art. 

B. Esthetic concepts (idealism, realism, classicism, romanticism, individualism, in- 
tegrity, restraint, etc.} with special application to music as a revelation of personality, or of 
historic period. 

IV. Either Instrumental and Orchestra Study or Vocal and Choral Practice: 

Instrumental and Orchestra Study: 

A. Instrumental study. Preparation lot solo performance. Individual projects for 
repertoire. Problems of stage deportment. Instruction and demonstration at the swool by 
specially engaged master performers. 

B. Ensemble study. Projects, such as chamber music recital series, dvic public per- 
formances, broadcasts, etc. 

Representative works: “Quintet in G Minot" — ^Mozart; “Quartet Op. 59 No. 1” — 
Beethoven; etc. 

C. Ordiestial study. Project in coopeiation with the Voice, History, Language, Eng- 
lish, and Art Departments. Production of oratorios, cantatas, operas, and symphonic con- 
certs. Attepdance at professional rehearsals and productions W analysis and study of 
technical problems. Research and library work for program notes, etc. Class discussion. 

Representative works: Oratorio; "Messiah” — Handel; "Elijah" — ^Mendelssohn; etc. 
Opera: “Bastien and Bastienne” — Mozart; “Orpheus and Eurydice" — Gluck; etc. Cantata: 
“Coffee” Cantata — ^Bach; “Peasants’ ” Cantata — ^Bach, etc. Symphonic works: “Sym- 
phony 4" — ^Beethoven; “Brandenburg Concerti" — Bach; etc. Modem symphonic works. 


Vocal and Choral Practice: 

A. Voice Development: Scales with greater variety of tempi and dynamics. Chro- 
matic scales, messa di voce; embellishments; vocalises for flexibility. 

Applied Studies: “Studies in Bravura,” Volume 1-3— Lamperti. 

B. Continued Study of Oratorio, and Opera: (Italian, French, Russian}. 

C. Introduction to Music Drama: Review of works and style of Gluck; reform of 
opera; Meyerbeer; Beethoven; Von Weber; the development of Wagnerian drama, from 
“Rienzi” to “Parsifal”; Post-Wagnerian Opeie (Debussy, Ravel, etc.}. 

Knowledge of problems connected with opera, such as style, musical and dramatic 
content, vocal and instrumental treatment, libretti, stag? management, performance. 

D. Nationalistic Aspects of Music in Song Form: 1. German ("Die Mainacht,” “Von 
ewiger liehe” — ^Brahms; "Muth,” “Die Forelle” — Schubert; “Intermezzo,” “Widmung” — 
Schumann; "Madchen mit dem rothen Mundchen" — Franz; “Zueimtmg,” “Staenchen” — 
Strauss. 2. French (Fame, Duparc, Chausson, Debussy, etc.}. 3. Italian (Re^g|fo, etc.}. 
4. Russian (Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, etc.}. 5. Spanish (de Falla, Albmiz, etc.}. 
6. Scandinavian (Sinding, Grieg, etc.}. 7. Modem English and American Sonffi. 

E. Project: Choice of an early opera, for production, such as "Orteo” — -Monteverdi; 
“Dido and Aeneas”— Pmcell; “Acis et Galatee”—— Lully, etc. Correlation with other de- 
partments in production: Foreign Language, Engjiish, History, Art (Staging, scenery, cos- 
tumes}, Ballet, Dramatics. 
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F. Repertoire: 1. Solo such as "Leise, Leise” ("Freischutz”)— Von Weber; "In My 
Spring of life" (“Fidelio") Beethoven: — ^for analysis and appreciation— “Dich, Theuie 
Halle," C'"Fannhauser”) — ^Wagner, etc. 2. CSioial Ensemble: a. Oratorio: selections, such 
as “lift Up Your Heads O Ye Gates" ("Messiah") — Handel; "Beside Thy Cradle Here I 
Stand” (“f^ristmas Oratorio”) — ^Bach, etc. b. Music l>rama: selections, such as Chorus 
and Finale from “Die Meistersinger" — ^Wagner; “From the realm of Souls Departed" (Or- 
pheus”) — Gluck. 3. Survey of Vocal Music: Plain song, motet, madrigal, chorales, etc. 

V. Choros: 

Advanced Choral Singing, selected. Participation in a school project, such as a Can- 
tata, Mass, Passion, Oratorio, Opera. Correlation with English and Art l^partments. 

The four year course in Music is enriched throughout by class visits to many of the 
recitals, and chamber music and symphonic concerts in New York City, and especially to 
rehearsals of such concerts as afford opportunities for analyses of the music and its pro- 
duction. The students’ experiences with mudc and widi music teachers ate further en- 
riched through recitals and lectures by visiting musicians and musicologists for whose pro- 
fessional connection with the school the Boara of Education makes provision. 

Academic studies at the High School of Music and Art, especially Ebglish and the 
Natural and Social Sciences, are integrated with the above courses in music. The English 
Department endeavors to present the students with appropriate critical, historical, and bi- 
graphical literature; the Science Department emphasizes die study of acoustics and the 
properties and development of musical instruments; the History Department correlates its 
WOK especially with the fourth year course in the History of Musicd Development by in- 
tensive readings pertaining to important musical periods, and to the social, industrial, and 
polidcal backgrounds of the development of music dirough the ages. 


APPENDIX B 

VOICE TRAINING CLASSES IN THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Extracts from a letter from Alfred Spouse, Director) 

"In any given high school, all of them in fact, the announcement of voice training 
classes is made to stutKnts in the same way that all other subjects are. Boys and girls are 
invited to register provided they can carry a tune. This, of course, leaves out very few. We 
do not have s^egation in voice training classes for two reasons: (a) It is difficult to 
schedule; (b) Neidier boys nor girls desire it. 

During the first year we attempt to teach the following objectives; an understanding 
of breath-taking and breath-contcol; discovery of use of the diaphragm; vital position of 
the body; brief study of each of the vowel forms, also of aU consonants including nine 
which may be called vocal consonants; discovery and exploration of the so^alled resonance 
cavities of the head through the use of the brighter vowel sounds and consonants such as 
1, m, n, g, etc.; and a great deal of solo-song singing done, however, in concert by the dass. 
Comparatively few vocalizes are used but these tew are u^ in definite order, systematically 
routined day after day. There are frequent text- and solo-singing exercises. The class 
meets daily for the regular hour period and carries with it a prepared credit, thus assuming 
full subject status. 

The second-year objectives are; thorough establishment of the conditions of freedom 
aimed for in the first year; the study of control through the use of the smaller vowel sounds; 
a great deal of attention given to diction; study of a^ty exercises; and the pianissimo. To- 
gether'with all this there goes a great deal of song material, — solo songs sung as before in 
concert. Much mote individual singing, however, is done. Again die vocalize ate few but 
oft-repeated. We waste no time on exercises diat are not definitely constructive. 
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The third-year vocalizes are restricted those which aim at the continued building 
up of tai^, vitality, and strength of the voice. About fifteen minutes of the lesson perioa 
is devoted to these and the balance of the time given over to the study of songs. Less 
work is done in concert and much more attention is given to the individual. The student 
«ins great poise Iw subjecting himself to the analytical criticism of fdlow students; and at 
me same time in nimishing uiis analytical criticism for other singers die student becomes 
a careful and appreciative listener. As all the songs sung are learned by all of the dass, the 
repertoire gainra by each student is quite imjsessive. 

Voice recitals are given once during each semester by each class, to which patents 
and interested students and teachers may be invited. Recitals are usually in the evening. At 
the dose of die year we usually give a cito-wide redtal at the Eastman School. At this 
recital die ranking singers from each school may perform and the audience is usually die 
personnd of die public school music dasses of the University and friends of the students. 
Many opportunities are given voice students to sing in their own school assemblies, by ex- 
change at other schod assemblies, in their churches, and on the radio. In die twenty-one 
years diat we have been administering this type of work many of our singers have gone 
direcdy from high school into paid church positions, while coundess others have gone on 
widi their stu^y of voice either privately or in conservatories.” 


APPENDIX C 

NATIONAL LISTS OF VOCAL MATERIAL 

Clntroductory Note: Bemnning with its 1939 issue, the Official Bulletin of the State 
and National School Music Competition-Festivals Cohtainable for 50 cents from the Gen- 
eral Headquarters for the Assodatra Organizations, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) 
presents vrxsil lists which parallel the instrumental lists from which extensive quotations 
are presented in our Appendix J. Since the vocal material is much easier to obtain for 
inspection we do not reproduce the complete lists for mixed, male, and female choruses, 
for small vocal ensembles, and for solo soprano, alto, tenor and baritone. As an indication 
of die form in which all these extensive lists are given we reproduce the condensed list 
which is to be used in selecting required music for Competition-Festivals. — The Audiors.) 


1940 OFnCIAL VOCAL USTS 

The National School Vocal Association has undertaken, as an aimual project, die 
compilation of lists of materials for use in the state and regional competition-festivals. While 
die music is selected primarily for use in competitions, the committee has aimed to include 
in die lists only music which actually passes me test of successful use in the schools. Inas- 
much as adequate lists of tbis character can be successfully compiled only throng the co- 
opmtion of persons engaged in vocal work in out schools diioughout the country, every 
effort was maw to have allsections of the United States represented on the committee. This 
is an enterprise of no small proportions, but it is felt that the work, now going into die 
third year, is a service appreciate by teachers and supervisors, as well as a necessary func- 
tion in connection widi the state and national cometitions epierally. 

The cammittee has endeavored to maintain a oalance between sacred music and secu- 
lar music and between music written by contemporary cornposers and music of earlier peri- 
.dds. Although the lists are graded ea», medium, and difficult, this classification does not 
indicate that large high schools shoulu confine themselves to the difficult choruses or that 
small high schoms should confine themselves to easy choruses; in the opinion of die com- 
mittee, every number on the list is worth while music and worthy of a place in the high 
school choral repertory. 

Following is the information concerning required music lists for use at regional audi- 
tions and festivals. 
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Auditions jot Mixed Choruses 

Required music for Competition-Festivals. The tollowine list of numbers for mixed 
choruses, both accompanied and a cappella, has been chosen nom the large list: 

CKey to publishers will be found at the end of Appendix KO 


UNilCCOMrANIXD 


Adoramus Te, Chritte (Medium) 

Adoramus Te, Chntte-^E Minor (Medium) 
Autumn (Difficult) 

Cloud, The (Eaiy) 

Come Again Sweet Love (Eaiy) 


Holly and the Ivy, The (Medium) 

I Love My Love (Difficult) 

Jesu, Pricelesa Treaiure, Choralei I and II 
(Medium) 


Loit in the Night (Difficult) 

Misericordias Domini (Medium) 

My Lovely Celia (Easy) 

Oh, Hlett Are They (Medium) 

Oh Susanna (Medium) 

Open Our Byes (Medium) 

Out of the Silence (Difficult) 

Peasant and His Oxen, The (Medium) 

Praise the Name of the Lord (Easy) 

Salvation is Created (Medium) 

Sunrise (Difficult) 

To Thee We Slug (Easy) 

Three Kings, The (Difficult) 

When Allen*a*Dale Went a-Hunting (Medium) 


Mozart 

1649 

ECS 


14445 

OD 

Palestrina 

3069 

OD 

Gretchaninoff 

2555 

GS 

Cain 

1575 

BHB 

Dowland 

2969 

Wit 


1110 

ECS 


2264 

GS 


14579 

OD 

Arr. Boughton 

810S 

GS 

Holst 

8117 

GS 

Cruger-Bach 

504 

Kjoi 


14424 

OD 


7603 

GS 

Christiansen 

119 

Aur 

Durante 

5403 

GS 

Monro 

917 

CCB 

Tschaikowsky-Cain 

3024 

GHM 

Foster-Cain 

81055 

HF 

Macfarlane 

7273 

GS 

Jenkins 

8192 

GS 

AKheobrenner 

CM4595 

CF 

IvanofI 

4125 

JF 

Tschesnokoff 

4129 

JF 

Tanayef 

35284 

TP 

2623 

GS 

Schvedov 

2638 

Wit 

Willan 

OCS718 

Ox 

de Pearsall 

2607 

Wit 


Accompanied 


All Creatures of Our God and King (Medium) 
Bed in Summer (Easy) 

Children’s Prayer, The (Easy) 

Chorus of Homage (Difficult) 

Du Bist die Ruh (Easy) 

Gloria, from the 12th Mass (Medium) 

How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place (Difficult) 


I Have Considered the Days of Old (Medium) 
I Have Twelve Oxen (Medium) 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s* Desiring (Medium) 

Lord is a Mighty God, The (Medium) 
Nocturne (Medium) 

O Lord Most Holy (Easy) 

Prelude (Medium) 

Rain and the River (Medium) 

Sleepers Wake (Easy) 


Chipnun 

1191 

CCB 

Cain 

525 

BHB 

Humperdinck-Reddick 

2999 

Wit 

Gericke 

574 

BM 

Schubert-CaiD 

1559 

BHB 

Mozart 

3515 

GS 

Brahma 

230 

BFW 


14704 

OD 


2028 

FS 


5124 

GS 


1713 

ECS 

Philip Jamea 

13022 

OD 

Pniford 

3010 

B&H 

Bach 

14703 

OD 


250 

BFW 

Mcndelnohn 

9 

Kjoi 

Cain 

81050 

HF 

Franck 

510 

BM 


396 

CCB 

Ronald-Cain 

2519 

BHB 

Fox 

1088 

CCB 

Bach 

7427 

GS 
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From the above list regional officers will select five numbers (two accompanied and 
three a cappella) as the required numbers on which all mixed choruses must he prepared 
for the auditions. From the list of five, at the time of the audition, the adjudicators at their 
discretion may choose one accompanied and one a cappella number. The total singing time 
of the two required numbers shall not exceed eight minutes. 

Selective music for auditions. In addition to the two required numbers which the 
adjudicators will select, one or two numbers may he chosen by the conductor. The time 
for the selective numbers shall not exceed eight minutes. The selective numbers may be 
eidier accompanied or a cappella. 

The total performing time for both the required numbers and the selective numbers 
shall not exceed sixteen minutes, 
a All music must be memorized. 

Listening participation. It is required that all choruses participating in an audition 
become part of the audience, and listen to the performance of the other choruses. If facili- 
ties are limited, the local committees in charge will of course work out a plan whereby 
participating choruses will alternate in this respect. This is regarded as one of the most 
important festival features. 


APPENDIX D 

QUOTATIONS FROM WILLIAM L. TOMLINS* ON BREATHING 

We may say there are two circulations, that of the blood and that of the breath, which 
are continuously in action and so important that if either ceases for even a few minutes, 
death is inevitable. The blood circulation is, shall I say, domestic in character, localized in 
the body. The breath is usually thought to occupy a secondary place and function in 
relation to the body, of being merely a blood-vitalizer. Aside from thinking of breath as 
an aid to the blood, we give it comparatively small recognition in the economy of the 
body and life in general. And in this somewhat subaltern attitude, we usually fail to take 
as much care of uie breath circulation as that of the blood. When one’s blora circulation 
gets out of order pains are taken to restore it to right action, but, although it should be, the 
same is not the case with the breath. Nature sees to it that breathing is a continuous process; 
we should see to it that this breathing is equal to all demands made upon it and well up to 
the measure of importance that the Creator in the economy of nature intended. We cannot 
store up breath in advance of its need in actual use, as we do meat and drink, or replenish 
it afterward. With breath we live, as it were, from hand to mouth, each moment sufficient 
unto itself. 

What some of the demands are will be suggested in the following: 

Ca]) In an extra exertion, like running, ^e short, quick breams to restore equi- 
librium. 

(b) Before an extra effort, as in lifting a heavy weight, take a very deep breath. This 
is usually done instinctively. 

Cc^ For energy to give out surplus life on the emotional plane, such as welcoming a 
friend, giving encouragement, congratulation or consolation, extra breath is taken. 

There is a difference between taking breath for physical and for emotional effort. In 
the former, it does not matter so much how the breath is taken, just so the lungs are filled; 
in the latter it matters mightily. One cannot take the breath intended to lift a weight, and, 
changing one’s mind, express emotion with it. Nor can one take breath for the expression of 

• Reprinted by ipecial permieiion of the publirher, C. C. Birchard^ and Co., Boaton, Man., from 
the chapter on “The Living Breath," in Song and Life by Wm. L. Tomlini to be publiihed in 1941. 
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feeling in general and wait for instruction as to the kind of feeling to be expressed, whether 
joy, sorrow, entreaty or comniand. 

We do not realize how vital and all-eml»acine is the function of breath. To breathe 
is to radiate the essence of our individuality or self. What the sun does, as its rays shme 
forth in life-Uessing, we do on the sbeam of breath. We are blessed wifo the privilege of 
breathing into ourselves supreme elements and powers, and in turn giving them out, and 
to give out even mote dian we take in, adding, as we are privileged, ouz own W and our 
power of life. This, however, requires more than mere instinctive breath. The breath 
must not be merely drawn in to die lungs and given out perfunctorily. It must per- 
vade us and be thought of as searchine and taking possession of us. We must also vimte 
the air or breadi into all the recesses m our being. 


APPENDIX E 

EXAMPLES OF CHORAL MUSIC WITH SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Composer 

Composition 

Voice 

Publisher 


Two Flutes or Violins 



Gaines 

Robin Goodfellow 

SATB 

J. Fisdier 


Piano and two Violins 



Bardett 

A Song of Sptine 

SSA 

Schirmer 

Elgar 

The Snow; and Hy, Singing Bird 

SSA 

B. F. Wood; Novello 

El^ 

A Christmas Greeting; and Spanish 




Serenade CStars of the Summer NiehC 

) SA 

Novello 

Gaines 

Fantasy SSAAorSATB 

J. Rsdier 


Piano vrith Violin Obligato 



Gow 

The Sprine-tide 

SSAA 

Schirmer 

Leroux-Saar 

The Nile Sop. solo & SSA 

C. Fischer 

Wagner-Saar 

Dreams 

SSA 

C. Fischer 

We3 CYork, arr.) 

In Autumn 

SSA 

Schirmer 


Piano and Violin and Flute 



Rameau CRoss, arr.) 

How Blessed Are They 

SATB 

H. W. Gray 


Piano, Violin, Cello, with or without Harp 


Dickinson 

Seven Sacred Choruses 

SATB 

H.W,Gtay 

Dickinson 

Twenty-one Traditional Sacred 




Melodies 

SATB 

H.W.Giay 

Grieg 

Jesu, Rnrad of Sinners SSAATTBB 

H. W. Gray 
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Piano vri& Viola and Flute 


Gaul, Harvey 

Dream Rhapsody 

SSAA 

J. Fisdier 


Oboe (or fiute) and Piano 



Smith 

Pan 

SSA 

Schirmer 


Cello and Piano 



Ckoss Carr.) 

Mom 

SSA 

J. Hscher 

Reed 

Harris Cair.^ Goring- 

The Birth of die Opal 

SSAA 

Sdiiimer 

Thomas 

Time’s Garden 

SSA 

J. Hsdier 

1 

Harp (or piano) and Horn 



Brahms 

Song from Ossian’s Hngal 

SSA 

Simrock; Novdlo 
Schinnei 


Harp (or piano") and Two Homs 

Btolmis Come Away, Deadt; Deadt of Tienat; 

The Gaidew; Whene'er the Sounding 

Harp SSA Simrock; Novdlo 


Erickson 

Lieuianoe 

Schumann 


Piano and Percussion Instruments — Triangle, Tambourine, etc. 

Four Spanish Carols Sing^ or double H. W. Gray 

Bused chorus. 

Medicine Dance of Menominees SAB C. Iwher 

Gypur Life SSA Pttsser 

SATB Birchard 


Three VioUns and Piano 

Bomschein Caix.^ Phantom Lovers CDvorak}; Songs My 
Mother Taught Me G^vorak}; Love 
Ehmam (LiszO; Nobody Knows die 
Trouble I See CS^tuaO; Nina (Pa- 
d); Song of udia CRimdcy-Kotsa- 
f) AU SSA J. Fisdiet 


Piano, Brass, and Percussion 

Butcher Let Saints on Earth in Concert Sing SATB 


C Eischer 


Bach-Whittaker 


BeU 

Boltwood 

Forsyth 

Hdst 


Strings, usually quartet 

Extended Chorals iimn Cantatas, SATB 
7 numbers 

Medieval Songs, 8 numbers SSA 

The Land o’ & Leal SSAA 

Old King Cole SATB and SSAA 

Seven Part Sosi^ SSA 


Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 
Oxford Univ. 
Schirmer 
J. Hscher 
H. W. Gray 
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Jacob 

James 

Kubilc 

Mozait 


Brother James Air SSA 

Lullaby SSAA 

Daniel Drew with Cello & 

Doublebass accompaniment SATB 

Ave Verum SATB 


Schubert Carr. Saar) To Music 
Schumann Carr. Saar) The Walnut-Tree 
Staton Carr.) Eight Christmas Carols 

Thieriot On the Lake of Traun 

Warlock Balualow 

Woodman Dreams in Twilight 

Woodman Nature’s Resurrection 

Zoltai Carr.) River, River CChilean) 


Bari. SSA 
SSA 
SATB 
Bari. SSA 
SATB with S. solo 
SSA 
SSA 
SSA 


Oxford Univ. 
Schirmer 

Arrow Press 

Sam Fox; Birchard; 

Schirmer 

Schirmer 

Schirmer 

Oxford Univ. 

Schirmer 

Oxford Univ. 

Schirmer 

Schirmer 

J. Fischer 


Gibbons 

Hindemith 

Maler 

Various 17th century 
composers 


Strings vrith or without Flute 

London Street Cries 
Frau Musica CGerman Luther Text) 
2 unison choirs, women and men 
Four folk songs CUciti>an Text) 

3, 4, & S voice choirs 
Sacred Choruses for Solo and Four 
Part Chorus CG«nittn Text) occa- 
sionally Latin also. 


B 

B 

B 


Small Orchestra 

Hindemith Martinslied CG«n>an Text) Unison choir B 

Hindemith Ploner Muskitag CGerman Text) B 

3 equal voiced choirs 

Parker In May SSAA 

Taylor The Highwayman Bari, solo & SATB 


Four Hand Piano (with or without violin) 


Brahms Fotu Love Songs SSAA 

Brahms Six Love Songs SSAA 

SSAA 

Brahms New Love-Song Waltzes CSet con- SATB 

tabling twelve or more numbers) SSA 

TTBB 

Gade Summer Night SSAA 


Lute (or piano) 

Kennedy Scott, Euterpe Octavo Collection of about sev- 
Ceditor) enty madrigals and odier music of the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries SATB 


Schott’s Sohne 
Schott’s Sohne 

Schott’s S6hne 

Adolph Nagel 


Schott’s Sohne 
Schott’s Sohne 

Schirmer 
C. Fischer 


E. C. Schirmer 
E. C. Schirmer 
Birchard 

Oxford Univ. Press 


Schirmer 


Oxford Univ. Press 


Piano (or organ) and Brass Quartet (with or without tytnpani) 

Dickinson Two Sacred Choruses SATB H. W. Grey 

Dickinson Two Traditional Sacred Melodies SATB H. W. Grey 

Liszt Two Easter Songs SATB H. W. Grey 
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Olds 

Sunrise on Easter Morning 

SATB 

C. Fischer 


C3 trumpets or brass choir^ 



Schulz 

Give Ear to Me 

SATB 

H. W. Grey 

Wheeler 

Sing for Our Fallen Brave 

SATB 

C. F. Summy 


Four Trombones 



Rathbone 

Out of a Silence Double mixed chorus 

Novello 


APPENDIX F 

CIRCULAR TO PARENTS REGARDING INSTRUMENTAL STUDY, MIL- 
WAUKEE SCHOOLS. REGISTRATION CARDS. BOND FOR 
BORROWING INSTRUMENT. 

MUSIC LESSONS for YOUR CHILD 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PARENTS'. 

DO YOU ENJOY MUSIC? 

Surely you do, but instead of having it entirely supplied to you through outside 
sources, wiw not have music in your home performed by your ovra children? An oppor- 
tunity to develop this desirable feature is offered you through the instrumental music 
classes in the schools. 

To THE Patrons of thr ScnooLs; 

At the beginning of each semester classes are organized in the schools to teach pupils 
to play any of the musical instruments listed on the margin of this sheet. These class 
lessons, forty-five minutes in length, conducted by specially trained teachers are available 
to pupils for a small fee of $2.00 per semester. 

Payment of this fee is made in advance to the principal of the school for the term of 
eighteen lessons. 

Pi^s of ages from nine to nineteen years are admitted into these classes and are then 
grouped according to their abilities. 

rapils are expected to furnish their own instruments. Children studying piano should 
'have the instrument in die home where daily practice can be assured. Information may be 
had from your school principal concerning the very limited supply of band and orchestra 
instruments owned by the School Board and available for loan. If arrangements for the 
loan of an instrument can be made then a $3.50 enrollment card must be purchased from 
the school principal. This card entities the pupil to the use of a school instrument for one 
semester as well as a term of class lessons. 

The cost of required instruction books does not exceed $1.25 per year. 

The weekly lessons are given at periods which do not seriously conflict with regular 
schcwl work and at schools as centrally located as the enrollment in the classes will warrant. 
Principals notify pupils where to go for their lessons after their enrollments are received. 

Pupils who are studying with professional private teachers are not permitted to join 
these classes. The schools have no desire to interrere with the private teacher’s work. 

QConthmed on page 520) 






BOND FOR MUSIC INSTRUMENT FURNISHED 


ThiougK 


KNOW bU M«k by thte Pmenti 

Hiat iIm oadenifBad mb bdd and firmly bouad imtD the Milwaultee Board of School DmctoiOi m tlm 

•na ol^ ^ . . DelUn bfil tniicr of the Uaited Stana cl Amniea* or cqaiTBleoi* 

lor dio payment of which cum well aad traly to be made to eatd Boaid of School Dnectora wa. and each of iie. bud 
oandvea. our bore, caecutera and aaaifoa jomtly and wyerally firmly by tbcae puiwinla 

The caoditioa of the abora ohliiatioa la aiieh drat 

WHEREAS, aaid Board of School Diroeten haa loaned to . . , a pupil 

of above amUtttl ^ ceetaia to-wit. Mo ^ the value of 

. . Oellara. for uae m muaie aludy in the Milwauhae Pubhe Sehoola. with the 

pnvilage of cakiai aaid moeieal inetruineac home for the purpeae of practieiac theieoa 

AND WHEREAS the above pupil afreet to emaply with the fidlewint lenuircaaeati 

1 That he mutt pM a fee of three and one half deUara to die pnna^ of the achoel in which ha 
la enrolled payable in advance at the bef inniDf of each aemeater Thia liae oititlea the pupil to 
dhe iiee of a auool matmracnt and arimiwioa to the public achoel uamimenial mune claaaea 

2 That he muat taka Icaaona la the laatmwcntal moam cleaact taufht u tha pubhe Kboob or pri 
vatdly wbile the laatramMt la m hu poaaaaaww In eitber caae the fee of tbveo end one half 
dellaie anuat ha paid 

3 That he muat pameH aad nee an laatractwa book aa de annaled by the inatructer aad piactioe 
at kait forty>nve minntea daily 

4 That he muat play lo the vanoua edieol erfaaaaboDa and partwipate in aD mnaie fuacticna pr^ 
luutoJ by tbe Public Sehoola when ivqueatad by the pnuopeL 

5 That be muat beep the uutruncat m feed playmt eoadition while in bia care, tepaue to bo made 
upon dueetum of tho laatmctor and paid for the pupil 

6 That undor no eonditioaa will ho oao the leatnnneat m rchaaramt or Mrionniac with any hand 
oiiheatra. or «bu bq^ ctnedy apoeaered by tho Milwaukao Publie Sehew 

7 That he will return aaid iBatruncot in good ^aymi condition cp Iff »• 

or before if req uea ted by the pnoapoT 

NOW THEREFORE if the above pupil ahall return eaid inatniment en or before the above mantiened date or on demand 
to aaid Beard «l School Diieetei* le aa food playmi eeaditnn ae when reeenred aad mid loturo duly acknewledfed balow 
tkM tkie oUigntion ahaB becama auU and vow ethwwiae to remetn m full force and affect 


Sealed wiBi ear seals and datsd thia 


(Sunod) 


Witneaa (Swud) 


who lendoi at.. 


Parent 
(or Guardian) 


both teauiinf at.. — 


Inatrumcnl ratumad 


19 m aatiafactory eondiiton . 


NTs Pfineipal 


1519 ] 
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Why not make use of that piano, that violin, that trumpet, those drums or any other 
hand or orchestra instrument in your home by enrolling your children in these classes? 

Most of the boys and girls now playing in the school bands and orchestras of the city, 
have learned to play their instruments through taking lessons in the school instrumental 
classes. 

Enrollments are made at the beginning of each semester through the principal of your 
school. Use the application form below. 

Music Department, Milwaukee Public Schools. 


APPENDIX G 

RECX)RD CARDS FOR UNIFORMS AND INSTRUMENTS 
WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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APPENDIX H 

LOW COST UNIFORMS IN TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
(ALSO ILLUSTRATIONS AND CONSTRUCTION PLAN OF HOI^-MADE 

RISERS) 

Last year we equipped our two high school hands with new uniforms. These uni- 
forms are made up of standard douhle-bi^sted young men’s oxford gray suits, with all items 
of trim such as gold buttons, arm hands, designation of school, epaulettes, citation corps, 
attachable to the suit. Under this plan die student purchases his own suit and he rents 
die trim from the school music department. He can attach the trim to his own suit for 
concert purposes. He has the use of his suit for social purposes, and by adding the trim, 
which does not take more than five mmutes, he has a very attractive band uniioim. The 
only ouday of money on the part of the school is the purchase of trim which costs approxi- 
mately $6.50 a studmt. The student pays a rental fee of $1.00 per semester dieieby prov- 
ing a self liquidating uniform fund. 

Lours G. WsitsBN, Supervisor of Music, Tacoma, Wash. 



Photographs and 
draamgs of 
portable choir stands 
designed and con- 
structed in the 
school shops of 
Tacoma, 



I3?J'/S^ 1C© ' 
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APPENDIX I 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS EVALUATE BAND WORK 

Li the 1933 Yearbook of die Music Educators National Conference, Mr. Arthur 
Goranson, of Jamestown, New York, presents fourteen quotations from statements made 
by high school students as to what hand work meant to them. These strikingly reinforce 
the claims made for instrumental instruction in Chapters X and XI. 

“I thought it would be interesting to obtain the students’ viewpoint as to what band 
work mean to them. Out of forty papers received, I have picked out fourteen quotations 
from as many papen 

1. Music is one of the biggest factors in my life. 

2. Developed my will power. 

3. Developed my mind. 

4. I am sure that my music will continue to he an influence for the good in my 
character. 

5. Band work increases self-confidence and, above all, it makes one see the better 
side of life. 

6. Band work teaches us as students to cooperate, to he responsible, to share and 
respect each others* rights and properties, and, last but not least, to know and appre- 
ciate good music. 

7. My experience in band work has developed a keenness to listen to good music and 
appreciate harmony and the various colors of tone produced by £e different in- 
struments. 

8. My band work has taught me to be obedient and prompt, and, above all, I have 
learned to do team work which is so essential in today’s business world. 

9. It is a welcome relief from the regular school work and has inspired me to make 
good marks in my subjects so that 1 may participate in die band. 

10. My band work has helped me in many ways; it e^iecially has helped me to think 
more of my home, because I have had to do a great deal of practising to retain my 
chair in band, and consequendy, have been at name more than I would odierwise. 

11. I believe diat the influence received in our high school musical organizations, in 
later life is certain to be beneficial if the studrat will allow it to M so. A good 
many things obtained will be a part of him which he will never lose. 

12. In no other branch of school work does so much depend upon the cooperation 

* and diligence of each individual member. This, more than anything else, tends 

to develop a sense of personal responsibility, so essential to the indivimial member 
in later Bfe. By being in the band I have learned more about instrumentation, 
musical compositions and composers than I could ever hope to learn in any other 
way. 

13. Music for me is only joy and happiness. The most important tiling, however, is 
that it satisfies die instinct to create things. By diat I mean to be a part of an 
organization that can make wonderful harmony out of musical symbols. 

14. Outside of the many advantages and pleasure received from being a band member, 
in an educational way, perhaps die greatest advantage is diat I nave been thrown 
in contact with ambitious bc^ and girls, instead of spending my leisure time in 
foolish pastimes with undesirable companions. 
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APPENDIX J 

STATE AND NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC COMPETITION-FESTIVALS 
General Headquarters for the Associated Organizations, 

64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois 

Official Music Lists for Band 

1938 SELECTIVE COMPETITION LIST 
[From which Class A, B and C Required Numbers will be chosen] 

The lollowine numhers are those selected by the committee of the National School 
Band Association for 1938. It uill be noted that there are ten or more numhers each for 
Classes A, B, C, D and E. National (Regional) required numbers for Classes A, B and C 
will be selected from the respective groupings and announced about January 15. (The 
Class D and E numbers are suggested for state use only.) 

Symphonic 

or 



Class A 

Pub. 

Full 

Band 

Contest 

Ed. 

Bach-Abert 

Chorale and Fugue in G Minor 

GS 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Berlioz 

Beatrice and Benedict Overture 

CF 

5.75 

9.50* 

Berlioz ^ 

Overture to the Opera "Benvenuto Cellini" 

GS 

3.50 

6.50 

Borodin 

Ptince Igor Overture 

BHB 

10 00 

13 25 

Friedemann 

Slavonic Rhapsody No. 1 

CF 

4.00 

6 00 

Glinka 

Russian and Ludmilla Overture 

CF 

5.00 

9.00* 



H 

6.50 

9.00 

Leidzen 

Holiday Overture 

CF 

5.75 

9.50* 

Uszt 

Les Preludes 

BHB 

7.50 

10.50 

Saint-Saens 

Phaeton Symphonic Poem 

CF 

4.00 

6.00 

Tschaikowsky 

Finale to Fourth Symphony 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Verdi 

Wagner 

La Forza del Destino Overture 

Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm Music 

CF 

4.00 

6.00 

from "The Valkyries" 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 


BHB 

6.50 

9.00 

Wagner 

Prelude from Lohengrin 

CF 

3.00 

5.75* 


Class B 


Christiansen 

Second Norwegian Rhapsody 

Kjos 

4.50 

6.50 

Flotow 

Stradella Overture 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Gault 

^iritual Rivers Overture 

Dix 

3.50 

3.50 

Guentzel 

Ttie Wanderer's Call Overture 

Bar 

5.00 

6.50* 

Mendelssohn 

Son and Stranger Overture 

CF 

4.00 

6.00 

O’Neill 

Builders of Youth Overture 

CF 

5.00 

8.50* 

Schubert 

Rosamunde Overture 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 


AMP 

2.70 

4.00 

Secchi 

Maid of Asturia Overture 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Sousa 

By the Light of the Polar Star from Looking 





Upward Suite 

TP 

3.00 

5.00 

Suppe 

Franz Schubert Overture 

TP 

4.00 

5.00 

Wagner 

Introduction to Act III of Lohengrin 

CF 

3.50 

6.25* 

Wood 

Mannin Veen — ^Tone Poem 

BHB 

10.00 

13.25 

Wagner 

Wagnerian Selection (Art. 

Conductors Score — 


by Lake) 

AB 


1.87 


(American Symphonic Band Folio, No. 1) 


Each part 

—.42 
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Class C 


Bach 

Joy of Man’s Desiring 

CF 

4.50 

5.75 

Boieldieu 

Calif of Bagdad Overture 

SF 

5.00 

6.50 

Gibson 

West by East Overture 

Lud 

3.50 

5.50 

Grieg 

Wedding Day at Troldhaugen 

CF 

2.00 

3.25 

Haydn 

The Heavens are Telling 

GS 

4.50 

6.00 

Hildreth 

Soldier of Fortune Overture 

Lud 

4.00 

6.00 

Hildreth 

The Witch of Endor Overture 

Fill 

3.50 

5.00 

Kistler 

Prelude to "Kunihild" 

CF 

1.00 

1.75 

Leidzen 

Debonnaire Overture 

CF 

5.00 

8.50* 


S3rfnphonic 

or 


Tschaikowsky- 

Yoder 

Selection of Tschaikowsky Melodies 

Pub. 

BHB 

Full 

Band 

$3.00 

Contest 

Ed. 

$4.00 

Yoder 

Arabian Nights Overture 

BHB 

3.00 

4.00 

Yradier 

La Paloma ^Schaeffer Arr.^ 

Fill 

2.00 

3.50 

Bizet 

Classes D and E 
Prelude from "L’Arlesienne” 

Ru 

.75 

1.50 

Brahms 

Waltz (FitzSimons Aeolian Series) 


1.00 

1.50 

Buchtel 

The Narrator Overture 

Kios 

2.00 

3.00 

Goldmark 

Bridal Song from Rural Wedding Stmohony CF 

1.00 

1.75 

Holmes 

Diana Overture 

Ru 

2.00 

3.75 

Massenet 

Prelude (FitzSimons Aeolian Series) 

. 

1.00 

1.50 

Mozart 

Menuet 

OD 

2.75 

3.50 

Schubert 

Andante con moto (FitzSimons Aeolian Series) 

1.00 

1.50 

Sherard 

^ihdius 

Gallantry Overture 

Ru 

2.00 

3.75 

Finlandia Excerpt 

Ru 

.75 

1.50 

Skeat 

Magna Cum Laude Overture 

Men 

1.50 

2.50 

Tschaikowsky 

Waltz Op. 39 No. 8 

FS 

1.00 

1.50 

Tschaikowsky 

Morning Prayer 

FS 

1.00 

1.50 

Tschaikowsky 

Master Series, No. 2, or 4 and 5 

GS 

4.50 

6.00 


APPROVED CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Symphonic 

or 



Class A 

Pub. 

Full 

Band 

Contest 

Ed. 

Full 

Score 

Busch 

A Chant from the Great Plains 

CF 

$4.50 

$6.00 

$3.50 

Clarke 

Fraternity — Overture 

Fill 

3.00 

• 3.50 

De Nardis 

The Universal Judgment 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Fauchet 

Symphony in B Flat C4th Movt.) 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

3.50 

Fauchet 

S3miphony in B Flat (Ist Movt.) 

In Sprin^me — Overture 
Hulmgungsmarsch from 

Sigurd Jorsalfar Suite 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

3.50 

Goldmark 

Bar 


6.00 

3.00 

Grieg 

CF 

4.50 

6.25 

2.50 

Wagner 

Rienzi — Overture 

Bar 


5.00 

3.50 

Wagner 

Entry of the Gods Into Valhalla 

CF 

4.50 

6.00 

3.50 

* Including Full Score. 
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Class B 


Boyer 

Ariane — Overture • 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

3.50 

Christiansen 

Norwegian Rhapsodv 

Wit 

2.50 

4 00 

2.50 

O’NeiU 

Silver Cord — Overture 

GS 

3.50 

5.00 

200 

O’Neill 

Knight Errant Overture 

Ru 


6.00 

500 

Suppe 

Light Cavalrv Overture 

Fill 

3.00 


3.50 


Class C 





Beethoven 

Larghetto from 2nd Symphony 

OD 

2.75 

3.50 


Beghom 

Prelude 

CF 

2.50 

3.75 

1.50 

Bendel 

Sunday Morning at Glion 

Wit 

2.00 

4.50 

1.50 

Elie 

Queen of the Night 

CF 

3.50 

5.50 

1.50 

Gillette 

Cabins 

Wit 

2.00 

4.50 

1.50 

Hadley 

Prelude from Suite Ancienne 

CF 

2.50 

3.75 

1.50 


1938 SELECTIVE CONCERT LIST 
(Including interesting new numbers that have come to the attention of the committee.) 


Alford, H. L. 
Alford, K. J. 
Alter 
Bach 
Balfo 

Beethoven 

Beethoven 

Beethoven 

Belsterling 

Berlioz 

Bizet 

Bloom 

Brahms 

Bucalossi 

Buchtel 

Buys 

Cailliet 

Cailliet 

Charrosin 

Coates 

Colby 

Cuizcm 

Curzon 

Delibes 

Delibes 

Delibes 

DeLuca 

DeRose 

Dvorak-Cailliet 

Elgar 

Fnroni 

Friml 

Fulton 

Gibb 


Skyliner 

Col. Bogey on Parade 
Manhattan Serenade 

Fugue in G Minor (Original in A minor) 

Bohemian Girl Overture 
Coriolan Overture 

Minuet from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2 
Moonlight Sonata 

March of the Steelmen (Arr. by Alford) 

Two Movements from Fantastic Symphony 

Farandole from L’Arlesienne 

Song of the Bayou 

Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 & 6 

The Grasshopper's Dance 

Mirage Honeroise 

Faith Etemu — Fantasia 

Strains from Erin 

Memories of Stephen Foster 

Two Little Japs 

London Again — Suite 

March of the Pioneers 

Zineaiesca 

In Malara — Suite 

Sylvia — Ballet 

La Source — ^Ballet 

March and Procession of Bacchus from Ballet "Sylvia” 

Soldiers on Parade — ^Patrol 

Deep Purple 

Humoresque 

Sursum Corda 

Spanish Rhapsody 

Favorites — Selection 

Suite Espagnole 

Carnival Overture 


CF 

B&H 

RM 

GS 

OD or CF 
CF 
FS 

CF or H 
Fill 
B&H 

CF or B&H 
Fei 

CF or H 
B&H 
Fill 
Bar 
EV 
EV 
B&H 
Chap 
GHM 
B&H 
B&H 
CF 
Laf 
GS 
CF 
RM 
EV 
B&H 
GS 
GS 
Fill 
OD 
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Glinka 

Goldmaik 

Glieie 

Gounod 

Gounod 

Giaing^ 

GribbeU 

Gribbell 

Grieg 

Gristle 

Grisselle 

Grofe 

Grofe 

Giofe 

Guentzell 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Herbert 

Huffer 

Ketelbey 

Ketelbey 

Ketelbey 

Ketelbey 

Ketelbey 

King 

King 

Lacome 

Lalo 

Leucona 

Leucona 

Uncke 

Lortzing 

Luiri 

Mameck 

Massenet 

Massenet 

Meyerbeer 

Mozart 

Nevin 

Newman 

O’Neill 

Pettella 

Pucdni 

Pucdni 

Puccini 

Rachmanint^ 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

Rimslro-Koisakow 

Saint-Saens 

Schubert 

Schubert 

Schubert 

Sibelius 


Finale from “A Life for the Czar” CF 

In the Garden from Rustic Wedding Symphony CF or H 

Russian Sailors' Dance CF 

Ballet Music from Faust CF 

Prelude to Faust OD 

Children’s March GS 

Nocturne Fill 

Reflections in a Modem Mood Fill 

"Hjertesar” — Heart Wounds 

Nocturne from "Two American Sketches” RM 

March from “Two American Sketches” RM 

On the Trail from Grand Canyon Suite RM 

Mardi Gras from Missisrippi Suite Fei 

Over There — Fantasia Fei 

El Querido Grayo Bar 

Three Characteristic Dances CF 

Herod — Overture CF 

Festival March CF 

In the Gloaming — Paraphrase GHM 

Sanctuary of the Heart Bos 

Cockney Suite Bos 

In a Persian Market Bos 

In a Monastery Garden B&H 

The Clock and the Dresden Figures Bos 

Surmy Spain KI 

Vision of Cleopatra — Waltzes KI 

Mascarade Suite CF 

Norwegian Rhapsody CF, GS or H 

Malaguena from "Andaluda” Suite EBM 

Andaluda from "Andalucda” Suite EBM 

Amina — Serenade EBM 

Undine Overture OD 

Ballet Egyptierme CF 

Park Avenue Fantasy RM 

Angelus from Scenes Pittoresques CF or WJ 

Last Dream of Virgin FS 

Fackeltanz SF 

The Marriage of Firaro — Overture B&H 

A Day in Venice — Suite TP 

Street Scene RM 

Remembrance CF 

lone — Overture Lud 

Tosca — ^Fantat^ Ric 

La Boheme Fantasy Ric 

Madame Butterfly — ^Fanta^ Ric 

Prelude in G Minor CF or B&H 

Capricdo Espagnole CF or H 

The Flight of the Bumble Bee CF or H 

Scheherazade B&H 

Danse Macabre CF 

Unfinished Symphony CF 

Ballet Music from Rosamunde CF 

Andante con moto (ftom Symphonic) FS 

Valse Triste CF or H 
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Smetana 

Three Dances from "Tl^e Bartered Bride" 

GS 

Smetana 

The Bartered Bride — Suite 

BMl 

Smetana 

Vltava CThe River Moldan) 

H 

Sousa 

Cuhaland Suite 

CF 

Sousa 

At the Movies — ^Suite 

CF 

Strauss 

Voices of Spring — Waltzes 

BMl 

Strauss 

Wedding Festival — Waltzes 

GS 

Strauss 

Mobile Perpetuum 

AMP 

Strauss 

Die Fledezmaus Waltzes 

GS 

Sullivan 

The Lost Chord 

wd 

Sullivan 

lolanthe Overture 

CF 

Suppe 

Franz Schubert — Overture 

TP 

Svendsen 

Carnival in Paris 

Chap 

BHS 

Thalberg 

Taientella 

Thome 

Andante Religioso 

CF 

Thomas - 

Gavotte from M^non 


Thomas (Max) 

Merry Men Seleditm 


Tschaiknsvdky 

Two Movements from 6di Sym^iony 

BMl or CF 

Tschailtowsly 

Two Movements from 4d> Symphony 

Le Lac de Cygnes (Swan LaJce) Suite 

BHB 

Tschaikowsky 

Lffld 

Vail 

London Suite Humoresque 

Fdl 

Venh 

Sicilian Vespers Overture 

Jmw or CF 

Wagner 

Selection fr^ Farafal 

H 

Wagner 

Album Leaf 

CF 

Warier 

Wagner 

Wood 

Lohengrin — Selectirm 

Das Rheingold Sekction 

OD 

H 

Crown Lnperial — Grand Manii 

Virginia Rhapsody 

BUf 

Chap 


APPROVED CUMULATIVE OCWCERT LIST 


^ ---t 

00901 

Bosdi 


Golbj 

Gmt 

fSl^WR 

fJiwlM 

Hadler 

IUIct 

Hobats 

tfomlaai 


lil^ 

B»cl 


KmAf^SaaJum 
- *1 — ■* 

ixiniioiniu 

WcinlKigB 


Ptehide 

ce 

Chippewa lament 

OD 

Rustic Scene 

OD 

Headlines 

Vfk 

Vienna— 1913 

Wit 

Fimal Fanta^ 

Vaiue Fantasia 

Wit 

OCB 

Ptdnde to Sitiae Ancaenne 

CF 

Ahna Mater — Overture 

CCS 

Tatanfapila 

Wh 

Mood Maitve 

mt 

A Childhood Fantasy 

mt 

Bolenr 

EV 

Danee of die Bntoona 

mtaH 

Ttodca en-Traineana COTfcdD 

Wk 

PoOca and Fii^ fins Sclmanila 

AMP 
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1940 SELECTIVE COMPETITION UST 


CFiom which Class A, B and C Required Numbers will he chosen) 


The recordings are listed for the convenience o{ the directors who wish to study the 
numbers from the recordings. Numbers of the recordings are indicated in parenmeses 
after the tides. 


Beedioven 


Enesco 

Hanson 

Rossini 

Sihelius 

Sousa 

Thomas 

Tschaikowsky 

Wagner 

Williams 

Wood 


Beimett 

Beedioven 

DeRubertis 

Elrar 

Falaguerra 

Flotow 

Guentzel 

Leidzen 

McAllister-Caneva 
St. daii 
Skomicka 
2^mer 


Bach-Moehlman 

Brockton 

Buchtel 

Fulton 

Grke 

Hil£eth 

Johnson (Clair) 

Johnson 

O’Neill 

Skeat 

Thiele 

Yoder 




Full 

Band 

Symphonic 

Class A 

Pub. 

* or 

Conteat Ed. 

Two Movements from Sixdi Sym- 




phony (V-M-SO) 

The Secret Marriage— Overture 

BHB 

$ 7.50 

$10.50 

CG-DA4404) 

BHB 

7.50* 

10.00* 

The Roumanian Rhapsody CV-1701-2) 
Nordic Symphony — Second Movement 
William TeU — Overture (V-M456) 

BHB 

11.50* 

14.50* 

CCB 

4.75 

6.00 

CF 

6.50 

8.25 

Finlandia (V-7412) 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Looking Upward Suite — Parts II and ITT 
Camivm of Venice — Overture (P-X96077) 

TP 


lOXX) 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Marche Slav (12006) 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (7843-4) 

Rem. 

8.00* 

10.00* 

S)nQphony in C Minor— Second Movement EW 

5.00* 

6.00* 

Manx Overture 

BHB 

7.50* 

10.00* 

Class B 




Scenes from the Sienas 

CF 

4.50* 

6.00* 

Beethoven Selection 

Lud 

5.00 

6.50 

Niobe — Overture 

Rem 

4.00 

6.S0t 

Sea Pictures Suite, No. 3 

BHB 

6.00 

9.00 

Fugal — Overture 

Ru 

4.00t 

6.00t 

StradeDa (V-21597) 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Festival — ^erture in F 

Bar 

6.50* 

8.00* 

Autumn — Overture 

GS 

3.50 

6.50 

Pastor D’Asiago 

CF 

5.00t 

6.50t 

Achilles — Overture 

SF 

5.00 

6.50t 

Overture Hongroise 

BHB 

6.00* 

7.50* 

Saga — Overture 

EV 

3.50t 

5.50t 




Symphonic 

Class C 

Pub. 

Full 

Band 

or 

Contat Ed. 

Prelude and Fugue in G Minor 

Rem 

$3.50t 

$5.00t 

Robin Hood Fantasie 

Lud 

3.50 

5.50 

T raveller — Overture 

Kjos 

4.00 

6.00 

Azalea — Overture 

Fm 

3.50 

5.00 

Selection of Melodies 

BHB 

3.00 

4.00 

Gnome of Grotto— Overture 

Lud 

4.00 

6.00 

Western Wonderlands — Overture 

Ru 

2.00t 

3.75t 

Hero — Overture 

CF 

5.00t 

8.25 1 

The Three Graces — Overture 

SF 

4.50 

6.00 

Tintagel — Overture 

SF 

4.50 

6.00 

Characteristique — Overture 

BHB 

3.50 

5.00 

Mantilla 

BHB 

6.00* 

7.50* 


* Including Full Score, 
t Full score ovailable. 
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Classes D and E 


Buchtel 

Judy's Dieam 

Kjos 

1.00 

Chenette 

Majorette 

BHB 

2.00 

Handd 

Suite — ^Master Series (any two movements) 

GS 

4.50 

Htdmes 

Dreadnaudt 

Ru 

1.50 

Johnson 

Seeds of Cadmus — Tone Picture, op. 33 

CF 

2.00 

Petiee 

American Youth — Overture 

SF 

2.50 

Russell 

Young America — Overture 

Bar 

.75 

St. dair 

Chevalier — Overture 

SF 

2.50 

Hioiiias 

On Shawnee Road — Overture 

Kjos 

1.00 

Thomas 

Westward Ho! 

Kjos 

2.00 

Wddt 

Gloriana 

WJ 

2.50 

Zamecnik 

Fortuna — Overture 

SF 

1.50 


APPROVED CUMULATIVE COMPETITION UST 






Symphonic 


Class A 

Pub. 

Full 

Band 

or 

Contcit Ed. 

Berlioz 

Beatrice and Benedict Overture 

CF 

$5.75 

$9.50* 

Busch 

A Chant from the Great Plains 

CF 

4.50 

6.00 

Cheruhini 

Anacreon Overture 

Wit 

5.25 

7.50* 

Oarke 

Fraternity — Overture 

Fill 

3.50 

5.00 

De Nardis 

The Universal Judgment 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 

Fauchet 

Symphony in B Flat C^th Mvt.) 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

Fauchet 

Symphony in B Flat (1st Mvt.) 
Russten and Ludmilla Overture 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

Glinka 

CF 

SM) 

9.00* 

Goldmark 

Grieg ' 

In Springtime — Overture 
Hulmgungsmarsch from Sigurd 

Bar 

5.00 

6.50 

Jorsal^ Suite 

CF 

4.50 

6.25 

Leidzen 

Holiday Overture 

CF 

5.75 

9.50* 

Cmei]] 

Builders of Youth Overture 

CF 

5.00 

8.50* 

Rimsky-Korsakof 

Polonaise from Christmas Night 

BHB 

6.50* 

8.50* 

Schuh^ 

Unfinished Symphony, First 





Movement 

CF 

5.00 

9.00* 

Smetana 

Libussa Overture 

CF 

4.50 

7.50* 

Wagner 

Prelude from Lohengrin 

CF 

3.00 

5.75* 

Wagner 

Rienzi — Overture 

Bar 

5.00 

6.50 

Wagner 

Entry of the Gods Into Valhalla 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 


Class B 




Boyer 

Ariane — Overture 

Wit 

4.25 

6.50 

CSirisliansen 

Second Norwegian Rhapsody 

Kjos 

4.50 

6.50 

Christiansen 

First Norwegian Rhapsody 

The Wanderer's Call Overture 

Wit 

2.50 

4.00 

Guentzel 

Bar 

5.00 

6.50 

Leidzen 

Dehonnaire Overture 

CF 

5.00 

8.50* 

O'Neill 

Silver Cord — Overture 

GS 

3.50 

5.00 

O'Neill 

Knight Errant Overture 

Barher of Seville Overture 

Ru 

4.00 

6.00 

Rossini 

CF 

5.00 

6.50 


1.75 


* Inclnding Full Score, 
f Full ccore availeble. 


W (J ^ W to UJ ut JO M N> Ul M M (M y.> U> U) W X’gl 
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SF 

5.00 

6.50* 

2.50 

Suppe 

Ijght Cavalry Overture 

Elsa’s Procession from Lohengrin 

Fill 

3.50 

5.00 

3.50 

Wagner 

Rem 

4.00 

6.50* 

2.00 

Wagner 

Introduction to Act III of Lohengrin CF 

3.50 

6.75* 

2.00 


Class C 





Bach 

Fervent is my Longing and Organ 






Fugue in G Minor 

EV 

3.00 

5.00 

1.50 

Beethoven 

Beghom 

Larohetto from 2nd Symphony 
Prelude 

OD 

CF 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

3.75 

1.50 

Bendel 

Sunday Morning at Glion 

Wit 

2.00 

4.50 

1.50 

Boieldieu 

Calif of Bagdad Overture 

SF 

5.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Buchtel 

Dublin HoBday — Overture 

Kjos 

4.00 

7.00* 

2.50 

Elie 

Queen of the Night 

CF 

3.50 

5.50 

1.50 

Gillette 

Cabins 

Wit 

2.00 

4.50 

1.50 

Hadley 

Prelude from Suite Ancimme 

CF 

2.50 

3.75* 

1.50 

Skomicka 

Overture MiBtaire 

Bel 

6.00’* 

7.50* 

2.50 

Yoder 

Midnight Sun — Overture 

Bel 

5.50* 

7.00* 

2.50 


1940 SELECTIVE CONCERT UST 

(Including interesting new numbers that have come to the attention of the committee.) 


Agostini 

Afford 

The Three Trumpeters — Comet Trio 

Merry Widow March — ^paraphrase 

BHB 

Ru 

Alford 

Bennett 

World Waiting for Sunrise — March-paraphrase 
Rhy'Sms of Rio 

^cl 

Bennett 

Cypress Silhouettes 

CF 

Bennett 

Repartee (Piano Solo) 

CF 

Bergh 

BerRoz 

Honor and Glory — Overture 

Rem 

March Troyerme 

CF 

Bizet 

Carmen — Selections 

Ru 

Bloom 

Soliloquy 

Mills 

Brahms 

Variations on a Haydn Theme 

BHB 

Bueche 

Dollin’ Up Dolly 

CF 

Cailliet 

Pop! Goes the Weasel 

EV 

Chenette 

Sun God — Overture 

Mills 

Confrey 

Dizzy Fingers 

Mills 

Curzon 

Bravada — Paso-Dohle 

•BHB 

Ellington 

Rhythmoods 

The, Fleet’s lit Up— Selection 

Mills 

ElBs 

Chap 

Engleman 

The Lilliputian Army 

BHB 

Frangkiser 

Fugue Modernistic 

There’s Something About a Soldier — ^Patrol 

Rhapsody in Blue 

Fill 

Gay-Yoder 

Mills 

Gershwin-Grofe 

Har 

Gould 

Pavanne 

Mills 

Grabel 

Presidential — ^March 

BHB 

Grofe 

Ol’ Man River — paraphrase 

The Turtle Waddle 

Chap 

Guentzel 

Bar 

Heuherger 

The Opera Ball — Overture 

BHB 

Iordan 

Toy Town Tattoo 

BHB 

Leidsen 

Nordic — Grand March 

CF 


* Including Full Score. 
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Lotter Fantasia Angelica 

Moffitt SwingiM the Ingots 

Moussotgsky March Tuique and In the Village 

Norton La Siesta 

Phillips Old World Dances 

PosfoM Magyar Melody — Selection 

Price Three Negro Dances 

Rauterkus Foster Fantasy 

Reznicek Donna Diana — Overture 

Romberg Blossom Time — Selection 

Rossini La Danza — Tarantella 

Saint-Saens Bacchanale £com "Samson and Delilah” 

Strauss, J. Persian March 

Vanis The Magic of Love — Valse 

Verdi Aida Selection 

Verdi The Tempest from "Rigoletto” 

Weher-Weingartner Invitation to the Waltz 

Zamecnik A Rustic Festival 

Zamecnik March of the Brave 

Zamecnik 1776 — ^Descriptive 


BHB 

Ffll 

Lud 

BHB 

Chap 

Chap 

TP 

Volk 

AMP 

Fei 

AMP 

Ru 

CF 

BHB 

Ru 

Ru 

Chap 

SF 

SF 


MARCHES RECOMMENDED FOR MASSED PERFORMANCE 



Our Director 
His Honor 
Miami 

The Foodifter 
Anthes 

Bamum & Bailey’s Favorite 

Hosts of Freedom 

Lights Out — ^New Edition 

Grandioso 

El Capitan 

Semper Fidelis 

The Thunderer 

The U. S. Field ArtiUery 

Steady Boys 


WJ 

Fill 

BB 

Fill 

Sei 

Bar 

Bar 

CF 

Sei 

TP 

CF 

CF 

CF 

BHB 


APPENDIX K 

State and National Official Music Lists for Orchestra 

Key to Instrumentation 

G = Grand Orchestra (full symphonic instrumentation). 

F = Full Orchestra (1 or 2 flutes, 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 1 bassoon, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 
1 trombone, drums or trmjpani and stnngs). 

SF = Small and Full Orchestra. 

Grading 

The music has been graded, both in reference to difficulty and to form or content. 
Grades I and 11 comprise music of elementary grade. III and IV include pieces of interme- 
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diate difficulty, and grades V and VI present advanced orchestra music. A detailed de- 
scription follows: 

Grade I. The most elementary music for school orchestras; all instruments as 
easy as possible. 

Grade II. Violins within the first position; other instruments of a corresponding ele- 
mentary degree of difficulty. 

Grade in. Easy pieces within the first three positions for the violins; other instru- 
ments similar. 


Grade FV. Violins within the first five positions; other instruments of like inter- 
mediate difficulty. 

Grade V. Vioh'ns generally within the first seven positions; other instruments of 
similar mfficolty. 


Grade VI. Advanced music for orchestras of symphonic caliber. 


1938 SELECTIVE COMPETITION UST 
[From which Class A, B and C Required Numbers will he chosen] 

The following numbers are those selected by the committee of the National School 
Orchestra Association for 1938. It will be noted that there are ten or mote numbers each 
for Classes A, B, C and D. National (Regional) requited numbers for Classes A, B and C 
will be selected from the respective groupings and announced about January 15. (The 
Class D numbers ate suggested for state use only.) 


Class A 


Compowr 

Compoiition 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Full 

Score 

Grade 

Moussorgsky 

A Night on Bald Mountain 

CF 

AEIO 

G 

CF 

VI 

Wagner 

Ba(£-Ahert 

Overture to Tannhauser 

CF 

AEI2 

G 

CF 

VI 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 

CF 

AEll 

G 

CF 

V 

Bruch 

Prelude to Lorelei 

CF 

AE17 

G 

CF 

V 

Humperdinck 

Traum, Pantomime, Hansel & Gretel CF 

AE14 

G 

CF 

V 

Beethoven 

Symphony No. 5 (any movement) 

CF 

CSIO 

G 

CF 

VI 

Tschaikowsky 

Symphony No. 6 (2nd movement) 

GS 

M17 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Mozart 

Marriage of Figaro 

Overture to "Obeian” 

OD 

C128 

SF 

Kal 

IV 

Weber 

CF 

AE16 

G 

CF 

V 

Boiodine 

On the Steppes of Central Asia 

GS 

G243 

G 

Eul 

VI 

Rimsky- 

Korsakoff 

The Russian Easter 

CF 

AE13 

G 

CF 

VI 

Tschaikowsky 

Capricdo Italieime 

CF 

AE15 

G 

CF 

VI 

Beethoven 

Class B 

l^mont Overture 

The Secret Marriage 

Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 

CF 

AES 

G 

CF 

V 

Cimirosa 

BHB 

7855 

G 

BHB 

IV 

Bach-Demarest 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

IV 

Bach, Chr 

The Courier of the King 

Lud 

23 

G 

Lud 

IV 

Johnson 

Pheon (Min. Symp. Poem) 

CF 

C93 

F 

CF 

III 

Boieldieu 

Dame Blanche 

CF 

T1625 

t 

CF 

IV 



Compoier 
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Comporition ' 

K 

Pnb. 

Cat. No. 

Oidi. 

FkiU 

San 
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Grade 

Haydn 

Symphony No. 2 (London) (any 
movement) 

CF 

CSll 

F 

CF 

V 

Strauss 

Blue Danube Waltzes 

CF 

AE18 

F 

CF 

V 

Svendsen 

Zorahayda 

CF 

AE7 

G 

CF 

V 

Strauss 

Fledermaus 

Jung 

AOR40 

G 

Cr 

VI 

Dvorak 

Sinfonetta in G (Western World) 

SB 


SF 

SB 

V 

Coletidge- 

Taylor 

Petite Suite de Concert 

BHB 

4598 


BHB 

VI 

dementi 

Class C 

Sonatina 

CF 

C94 

F 

CF 

n 

Sibelius 

In Mournful Mood 

orCF 


G 

GSorCF V 

Bizet 

Intermezzo from L’Arlesieime Suite OD 

P021 

G 

OD 

m 

Haydn 

Symphony No. 13 (Surprise) 
(any movement) 

CF 

CS13 

G 

CF 

V 

Johnson 

Sympnonie Miniature No. 3 
Marue Noble 

Fill 


F 

m 

m 

Badb, dit 

Lud 

17 

G 

Lud 

m 

Weber 

March dassique 

SF 


F 

SF 

n 

Mozart 

Cosi Fan Tutte 

CF 

PO90 

SF 

CF 

m 

Mozart 

Les Petits Riens 

CF 

P0116 

SF 

CF 

n 

Guion 

La Bdle France 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

n 

Betliaz 

March Hongtoise 

SF 


F 

SF 

m 

Menddssobn 

Class D 

Cornelius March 

CF 

P0134 

F 

CF 

n 

GiUet 

Entr’acte Gavotte 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

n 

Tiaiar! 

Russian Choral and Overture 

CF 

P0135 

F 

CF 

n 

Sullivan 

H M S Pinafore 

GHM 


G 

GHM 

m 

Beethoven 

Suite (any two numbers) 

GS 


SF 

GS 

i-n 

Weber 

Suite (any three numbers) 
Capricdo in "A” 

GS 


SF 

GS 

I 

Haydn 

OD 


G 

OD 

in 

Chopin 

Tayim 

Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 3 

CCB 

A6 

SF 

CCB 

n 

Festival Overture 

CF 

NSOll 

SF 


n 

Aldmenko 

On the Volga 

CF 

NS09 

SF 

CF 

n 



PERMANENT SELECTIVE UST FOR ORCHESTRA 




Symphonies Complete 





Beedioven 

No. 1 in C major 

No. 2 in D major 

CF 

5 

G 

Kal 

V 

Beethoven 

CF 

7 

G 

Kal 

V 

Beedioven 

No. 3 in E Flat Major (Eroica) 

CF 

9 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Beethoven 

No. 5 in C minor 

CF 

10 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Beedioven 

No. 6 in F major (Pastorale) 

CF 

12 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Bmnck 

Symphony in D minor 
nrst Symphony (Nordic) 

Second Symphony (Romantic) 
No. 2 in D major (London) 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

VI 

Hanson 

Hanson 

CCB 

CCB 


G 

G 

CCB 

CCB 

VI 

VI 

Haydn 

CF 

11 

G 

Kal 

V 

Ebydn 

Haydn 

No. 6 in G major (Surprise) 

No. 11 in G major (Muitaire) 

CF 

CF 

13 

1 

G 

F 

Kal 

Kal 

V 

V 

Haydn 

No. 12 in B Flat major 

CF 

4 

F 

Eul 

V 
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Full/ 

Compoter 

Compoiition 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Mendelssohn 

No. 4 in A major CItalian) 

CF 

8 

G 

Cr 

Mozart 

No. 40 in G minor 

CF 

2 

F 

Kal 

Mozart 

No. 41 in C major CJupiter]) 

CF 

6 

G 

Kal 

Schubert 

No. 8 in B minor CHnnnished) 

CF 

3 

G 

Kal 

Schubert 

No. 8 in B minor CUnfinished) 

GS 

M151 

G 

Kal 

Tschaikowskjr 

No. 4 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


No. 5 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


No. 6 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


1 Symphonies 



Beethoven 

No. 1 Andante CantabBe 

GS 

SOSl 

SF 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 7 Alleeretto CF or GS 

T1719-SS14 SF 

Kal 

Beedioven 

No. 8 2nd & 3rd Movts. 

CF 

T1902 

SF 

Kal 

Brahms 

No. 2 3rd Movt. Allegretto 

CF 

T1971 

SF 

Kal 

Brahms 

No. 4 2nd Movt. 

CF 

T2064 

G 

Kal 

Dvorak 

New World Symphony 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


1st Movement 

CF 

T2028 

G 

Kal 


2nd Movement 

CF 

T1605 

G 

Kal 


3rd Movement 

CF 

T2029 

G 

Kal 


4th Movement 

CF 

T2030 

G 

Kal 

Franck 

D minor 1st Movement 

GS 


G 

GS 


D minor 2nd Moveihent 

GS 


G 

GS 


D minor 3rd Movement 

GS 

New 

G 

GS 

Hadley 

No. 3 Angelas (Chimes) 

CF 

T1901 

G 

CF 

Haydn 

Farewell Symphony No. 18 Finale 

CF 

T1854 

SF 

Ph 

Haydn 

Minuet finw Symphony No. 2 

Ber 

SOFVol.4 

SF 

Ber 

Haydn 

Military Symphony 1st Movement 

GS 

SOS3 

SF 

Kal 

Haydn 

No. 5 Finde 

CF 

T264 

SF 

Eul 

McDonald 

Rhumba From Rhumba Sym. 

EV 


G 

EV 

Mozart 

Minuet {tom G minor 

GS 

SS12 

SF 

Kal 

Mozart 

Minuet in E flat 

GS 

SS13 

SF 

Kal 

Saint'Saens 

No. 2, A minor, 2nd & 4th Movt. 

CF 

T1953 

SF 

Dur 

Schubert 

No. 7 Second Movement 

CF 

T1695 

SF 

Cr 

Schumann 

No. 2 C major, 3id Movement 

CF 

T1843 

SF 

CR 

StiU 

Scherzo 

JF 

0366 

F 

JF 

Tschaikowsky 

No. 4, Andante 

CF 

T1753 

SF 

Kal 


No. 4, 3rd Movement Scherzo 

CF 

T1997 

G 

Kal 


No. 4, 44 Movement 

CF 

T1785 

G 

Kal 


No. 5, 2nd Movement 

CF 

T2099 

G 

Kal 


No. 5, 3Td Movement 

CF 

T1814 

F. 

Kal 


No. 6, 2nd Movement 

GS 

M17 

G 

Kal 


No. 6 (Pa4etique) 






1st Movement 

CF 

T2024 

G 

Kal 


2nd Movement 

CF 

T1608 

G 

Kal 


3rd Movement 

CF 

T1848 

G 

Kal 


44 Movement 

CF 

T2098 

G 

Kal 


ymphonies 




Johnson 

Symphonic Miniature No. 1 in C 

Fill 


SF 

Fill 


Symphonie Miniature No. 2 

FiU 


F 

Ffll 


Symphonie Miniature No. 3 

FiU 


F 

Fill 


Grade 


III 

in 

III 
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Composer 

Compoiidon 

Symphonic 

Pub. 

Poems 

Cat. No. 

Orcb. 

FoU 

Score 

Borodin 

Gieme 

On the Steppes of Cnt. Asia 
Excalibur 

GS 

OD 

G243 

G 

Eul 

Debussy 

Afternoon of a Faun 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

Johnson 

Pheon (Min. Symp. Poem) 

CF 

C93 

F 

CF 

Liszt 

Les Preludes 

CF 

T1508 

G 

Kal 

Liszt 

Les Preludes 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

MacDowell 

Poem Erotique, Op. 31 No. 6 

Jung 

AOR57 

G 

Jung 

MacDowell 

Rimsky- 

Scotch Poem 

Jung 

AOR58 

G 

Jung 

Kotsakoff 

Capricdo Espagnol 

Dance Macabre ^ 

CF 

T1882 

SF 

Kal 

Saint-Saens 

CF 

T931 

G 

Kal 

Sibelius 

Finlandia 

GS 

M139 

G 

B&H 

Tsdiaikowsky 

Capricdo Italierme 

CF 

T1888 

G 

Kal 


Overtures 


Akimenko 

On the Volga 

CF 

NS9 

SF 

CF 

Auher 

Domino Noir 

CF 

T395 

F 

Eld 

Auber 

Fra Diavolo 

CF 

T164 

F 

Eul 

Auber 

MasanieUo (Dumb Girl of Pordd) CF 

T281 

F 

Eul 

Bach, Chr. 

The Courier of the King 

Lud 

23 

F 

Lud 

Beedioven 

Lenore No. 3 

CF 

TI756 

G 

Kal 

Beethoven 

Fidelio 

CF 

T348 

G 

Qt 

Beethoven 

King Stephen 

BelH 

44 

G 

Ct 

Beethoven 

Coriolan 

CF 

T858 

G 

Kal 

Beedioven 

Egmont 

CF 

T653 

G 

Kal 

Beethoven 

Prometheus 

CF 

T1904 

SF 

Kal 

Beethoven 

E^ont Overture 

CF 

AE8 

G 

CF 

Bellini 

Norma 

CF 

T345 

G 

CF 

Berlioz 

Roman Carnival 

CF 

T2044 

G 

Cr 

Berlioz 

Benvenuto Cellino 

CF 

T2082 

G 

Cr 

Boieldieu 

Calif of Bagdad 

Cl 

T317 

SF 

Cr 

Bdeldieu 

Dame Blanche 

CF 

T262 

F 

Eul 

Boieldieu-Isaac 

Jean de Paris (Abridged) 

Ru 


G 

Rn 

Brahms 

Academic Festival 

CF 

T2039 

G 

Kal 

Bruch 

Prelude to Lorelei 

CF 

AE17 

G 

CF 

Cherubini 

The Water Carrier 

CF 

T815 

F 

Cr 

Cimiiosa 

The Secret Marriage 

BHB 

7855 

G 

BHB 

Dasch 

Youth Courageous 

FS 


G 

FS 

Dvorak 

Carnival 

CF 

T1798 

SF 

•Eul 

Rschel 

Gyp^ Trail Overture 

GHM 


I 

GHM 

Flotow 

Marma 

CF 

T316 

G 

Cr 

Flotow 

Stradella 

CF 

AES 

G 

CF 

Fcazee 

Land of Romance 

WJ 


SF 

WJ 

Glinka 

A Life for the Czar 

FS 


G 

FS 

Glinka 

Russian and Ludmilla 

CF 

AE2 

G 

CF 

Gluck 

fehigenia in Aulis 

CF 

T1921 

SF 

G 

Goldmark 

^kuntala 

CF 

T1582 

SF 

Scho 

Guion 

La Belle France 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

Hadley 

Enchanted Casde 

CF 

C76 

G 

CF 


Grade 

VI 
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Compoier 


Hadley 

Hadley 

Herb^ 

Isaac 
Kaioly 
Keler Bela 
Kisder 
Massenet 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Mozait 
Nicolai 
Rimshy- 
Koisakoff 
Rossini 
Rossini 


Rossini 

Sacchini 

Smetana 

Sdiuheit-Kelly 

Sdiubeit 

Schubert 

Stiauss 

Strauss 

Suppe 

Svendsen 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Toch 

Tschaikowsky 

Tschaikowsky 

Veidi 


Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 


Wagner 

Weber 

Weber 

Weber 

Weber 






Full 

Compoiitloii 

Pub. 

Cit. No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Alma Mater 

CCB 


SF 

qcB 

Herod 

CF 

T1919 

G 

CF 

Prelude to Act III from Natoma 

GS 

SO 

G 

GS 

Russian Choral and Overture 

CF 

P0135 

F 

CF 

Atilla 

CF 

NSIO 

SF 

CF 

Comique 


AOR21 

G 

Cr 

Kunihild — ^Prelude to Act III 

T1817 

SF 

B&H 

Phedie 

CF 

T759 

G 

Scho 

Ruy Bias 

CF 

T532 

G 

Cr 

Fingal’s Cave 

CF 

T725 

G 

Kal 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

CF 

T732 

G 

Kal 

Don Giovanni 

GS 

SymphO 

1^86 

G 

GS 

Impressaiio 

CF 

G 

Cr 

Les Petits Riens 

CF 

P0116 

SF 

B&H 

Maine Flute 

CF 

T512 

G 

Kal 

litus 

CF 

T605 

SF 

Cr 

Marriage of Figaro 

OD 

C128 

SF 

Kal 

Entfuehrung aus dem Seiail 

CF 

T213 

sr 

Cr 

Cosi Fan Tutte 

CF 

PO90 

SF 

Cr 

Merry Wives of Windsor 

CF 

T285 

( 

Cr 

Grand Paque Russe 

CF 

T2003 

G 

Kal 

Barber of Seville 

CF 

T71 

SF 

Ph 

Tancied 

CF 

T2089 

G 

Cr 

La Gazza Ladia (Thieving Magme) CF 

T1968 

G 

Cr 

Oedipe a Colone 

GS 


G 

GS 

Bartered Bride 

CF 

T1740 

SF 

Ph 

Romantic 

OD 


G 

OD 

Alphonso & Estidla 

CF 

T744 

G 

Cr 

Rosamunde 

CF 

T515 

G 

CF 

Fledeimaus 

GS 

AOR40 

G 

Cr 

The Gypsy Baron 

Beaudw Galadiea 

AEl 

M85 

G 

G 

CF 

Cr 

Zoiahayda 

CF 

AE7 

G 

CF 

Festival Overture 

CF 

NSOll 

SF 


Mignon 

CF 

T329 

G 

Kal 

Pinnochio (modem) 

AMP 


G 

AMP 

Romeo and Juliet 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

1812 Overture 

CF 

T1626 

F 

Kal 

Sicilian Vespers 

Jung 

AOR43 

G 

Jung 

Die Meistersinger 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

Lohengrin Prelude to Act I 

CF 

T1651 

G 

Cr 

Rienzi 

CF 

T516 

G 

Cr 

Die Meistersinger 

CF 

T2120 

G 

Kal 

Tannhauser 

CF 

T671 

G 

Kal 

Prelude and Love Death from Tils' 




tan and Isolde 

B&H 



B&H 

Introduction to Act III Lohengrin 

CF 

T1357 

G 

Cr 

Pieciosa 

CF 

T2072 

G 

Cr 

Der Fieischutz 

CF 

T347 

G 

Kal 

Euiyanthe 

CF 

T654 

G 

Kal 

Obeiton 

CF 

T284 

SF 

Kal 


Grade 


VI 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 
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Compour 

Wolf-Fenari 

Wdf-Ferrari 


Borodin 

Barodin 

Biahms 

Brahms 

Chenowedi 

Clarice 

Dasdi 

Dvorak 

Elie 

German 

GBere 

Gluck 

Hadlev 

Handel 


Bimsky- 

Kor^off 

Sowerhy 


Sibelius 

Strauss 


Bizet 


Busch 

Busdi 

Buscli 

Coletidfie- 

Taylor 

Dehlies 

Delibes 

Gri^ 

Grira 

Hacwy 


Hadley 

Hadl^ 

IprolitDw- 

Ivanonr 



Masenet 


Comporitioii 

Secret of Suzanne 

Jewels of Madonna Intro. Act m 

Dances 

Prince Igor Ballet Music Pt. I 
Prince Igor Ballet Husic Pt. 11 
Hungarian Dances No. 1 & 3 
Hungarian Dance No. 2, Vol. 4 
Harvest Festival — Bam Dance 
At the S]^et Minuet 
Colonial Dance 
Slavonic Dance No. 1, Vol. 5 
Melida-A Creole Tropical Dance 
Henry die Eighth Dances 2 & 3 
Russian Sailors Dance 
Air de Ballet from Alceste 

SaraSrode 
Cossak Dance 

Dancx of the Clowns 


Full 


Waltzes 


Valse Triste 

Blue Danube Waltzes 


Suites 


Carmen Suite No. 2 
L’Arlesienne Suite No. 2 
L'Arlesieime Suite No. 1 
In a Woodland Suite 
Lytic 
C^ka 

Petite Suite de Concert 
Sylvia Ballet Suite 
LaSouroe Ballet No. 3 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 
Sigurd Jotsal&r Suite 
Suite Anden 

Silhouettes Part 3 & 4 
Ballet of the Flowers 1 & 4 

Caucasian Sketches 
Ballet Egyptien 
Ballet Egyptien 


Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Ordi. 

Score 

GS 

M84 

SF 

Wein 

GS 

M44 

G 

Wein 

GS 

M117 

G 

Kal 

GS 

Mils 

G 

Kal 

GS 

M21 

SF 

Sim 

Ber 

SOF 

Vol. 4 

Ber 

CF 

T2054 

SF 

CF 

CF 

NS3 

SF 

CF 

FS 


G 

FS 

Ber 

SOF 

SF 

Ber 

CF 

C30 


CF 

GS 

M146 

G 

Nov 

AMP 


G 

AMP 

CF 

P0129 

F 

CF 

CF 

C82 

G 

CF 

CF 

PO130 

F. 

CFl 

CF 

PO130 

F 

cf} 

GS 

G273 

G 

Kal 

CCB 



CCB 

GS 

M140 

SF 

B&H 

CF 

AE18 

F 

CF 

CCB 


G 

CCB 

GS 

M39 

G 

Cr 

GS 

M38 

G 

Cr 

FS 


SF 

FS 

FS 


SF 

FS 

FS 


SF 

FS 

BHB 

4598 

F 

BHB 

CF 

T1690 

SF 

Hen 

Jung 

AOR44 

G 

Jung 

CF 

T531 

G 

Pet 

GS 

M131 

G 

Pet 

CF 

T1670 

SF 

Pet 

CF 

C16, 17, 




18, 19 

SF 

CF 

CF 

T1908 

G 

CF 

CF 

T1929 

SF 

CF 

CF 

T1676 

G 

Kal 

GS 

MS 

G 

Grus 

CF 

T753 

G 

Gms 

hOD 


G 

Heu 


539 


Gnde 

V 

V 


VI 

VI 

VI 

IV 

in 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

n 

V 

n 


V 

VI 


V 

V 


VI 

VI 

VI 

V 

V 

V 

VI 

V 
VI 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

IV 

rv 

VI 

V 

V 

V 
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CttmpoMf 

Nevin 

Rameau 

Rimslcy- 

KonaLoff 


Rimdy- 

Konakiff 

Saint-Saens 


Sldlton 

Sowezby 

StiDman-KeUey 

Stoessel 

Sttmgfield 


Bach, C!hr 
Bergh 


Elgar 

Hadley 

Herbert 

I^politov- 

Ivanov 

Ippolitov- 


Mendelssdm 

Roberts 

Schubert 

Tschaikowsky 

Wagner 


Wagner 

Weba 

Weber 


Oompodliaa 

A Day in Venice 
Suite from Dardinus 

Scheherazade Suite 
The Sea and Sinbad's Ship 
The Story of die Calendar Pnsc 
The Young Prince and Princess 
Festival 

Scheherazade 
Suite Algerienne 
Evening Reverie and Freruh Mi 
tary March 
Suite Primeval 
Set of Four 2nd Movement 
At the Wedding of Aladdin from 
Aladdin Suite 
Hispania Suite 

From the So. Mts. No. 1 & 4 

Marches 

Marche Noble 

Festival March 

March Hongroise 

Pomp & Circumstance No. 1 

Entrance of Montezuma 

Festival March 

March of die Sardar Rom Gau- 
casian Sketches 

March of the Sardar £rom Cau- 
raqflTi Sketches 
Cornelius March 
Pomp and Chivalry Mardi 
March Militaire 
Marche Slay 

Siegfried's Funeral March from 
Gotterdammerung 
March from Tannhauser 
Festival March 
Marche Qassique 


Pob. Cat. No. 


T2084 


Fun 

Ordi. Soon Gnde 

F TP m 
G FS IV 


G Kal 


e CF 

T1893 

G 

CF 

T2001 

G 

CF 

T2016 

G 

Kal 


G 

K- 

CF 

T1704 

SF 

CF 

T1865 

G 

CCB 

G 

G 

GS 


G 

CF 

046,47, 



48.49 

G 

CF 

C51, 54 

G 

Lud 

17 

G 

GHM 


F 

SF 


F 

By 


G 

GS 

M143 

G 

CF 

C84 

G 

CF 

T1676 

G 

GS 

M26 

G 

CF 

P0134 

F 

CF 

P0119 

SF 

GS 

SO 

G 

CF 

T1548 

G 

CF 

T248 

G 

CF 


G 


G Kal 


G GS 


G Kal 


PO120 


G Kal 


F CF 
F SF 


Rhapsodies 


Block 

America 

CCB 


G 

CCB 

Chabrier 

Espana 

CF 

T1965 

G 

Kal 

Chabrier 

Espana 

GS 

M22 


Kal 61 

Holst 

A Somerset Rhapsody 

BHB 

6655 

F 

BHB 

Liszt 

Hungarian Rha^ody No. 2 

GS 

M132 

G 

Kal 62 


iS^aa^ 5 <!<<0aS <s^ < 
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Compoter 

Compontion 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Full 
Score ■ 

Grade 


Miscellaneous 





Bach 

Fervent is My Longing 

EV 


G 

EV 

IV 

Bach-Abeit 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 

CF 

AEll 

G 

CF 

V 

Bach-Damiosch A Mighty Foctiess 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

V 

Bach-Demaiest 

Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

IV 

Biuch 

Kol Nidrei 

Jung 

AOR24 

G 

Jung 

V 

Chopin 

Nocturne Op. 48, No. 1 

Jung 

AOR53 

G 

Jang 

V 

Chopin 

Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 3 

CCB 

A6 

SF 

CCB 

n 

dementi 

Sonatina 

CF 

C94 

F 

CF 

n 

Crist 

An Old Portrait 

CF 

C33 

G 

CF 

V 

Dasch 

Andante & Gavotte 

FS 


G 

FS 

m 

Dasch 

Scherzo 

FS 


G 

FS 

IV 

Demaiest 

Sunrise at Sea 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

IV 

Dvorak 

Sinfonetta in G CWestem Wmld^ SB 


SF 

SB 

V 

GiUet 

Entr’acte Gavotte 

GHM 

' 

F 

GHM 

n 

flllnlrp 

Kamarinskaja 

In Apollo’s Temple 

CF 

TI355 

G 

Bela 

V 

Gluck 

Godaid- 

CF 

P0126 

SF 

CF 

n 

Jungnidml 

Adagio Pathetique 

GS 


G 

Jang 

IV 

Goldmark, R. 

Call of the Plains 

CF 



CF 

in 

Grainger 

Molly on the Shore 

GS 

M128 

G 

GS 

VI 

Grieg 

Grieg 

Hymn to the Norse Gods 

The Last Spring. Graded Orch. 
Series Vol. ift 

Ber 

SOFVol.5 


Bet 

m 

Wil 


F 

wa 

IV 

Grieg 

Heart Wounds 

CF 

T2117 

SF 

CF 

V 

Hayon 

Humperdinck 

Capriccio in A 

Traum, Pantomime to Hansel and 

OD 


G 

OD 

m 

Gretd 

CF 

AEI4 

G 

CF 

V 

Liszt 

Liebestraum No. 3 

Jung 

AOR62 

G 

Jung 

V 

MacDoweU 

Scherzo from Sonata Tragica 

GS 

M136 

F 

GS 

VI 

Moussorgsky 

A Night on Bald Mountain 

CF 

AEIO 

G 

CF 

VI 

Mozart 

Rondo 

Ber 

SOFVol.5 

SF 

Ber 

IV 

Pietai 

Patrol of the Tin Soldiers, Vol. 4 

Ber 

SOF 

SF 

Ber 

IV 

Roberts 

La Bella Zingara 

CF 

NS8 

SF 

CF 

n 

Ruhinstein 

Kamenoi Ostrow 

Jung 

AOR6 

G 

Jung 

V 

Saint-Saens 

Bacchanale from Samson & Delilah CF 

T1784 

F 

Dur 

VI 

Sibelius 

In Mournful Mood 

CF 

PHS34 

G 

CF 

V 

Sibelius 

From die North 

GS 

G311 

G 

GS 

V 

Sibelius 

Mournful Mood 

GS 


G 

GS 

V 

Sodero 

Village Festival 

Gal 



Gal 

VI 

Sowerby 

Stoessel 

Irish Washerwoman 

BM 


F 

BM 

Song of (he Volga Boatman 

CCB 


G 

CCB 

VI 

Sullivan 

H M S Pinafore 

GHM 


G 

GHM 

m 

Taylor 

Tsuaikowsky- 

Ballet Music from Casanova 

JF 

0375 

G 

JF 

V 

Rappe 

1. Symphonic Elegaque — 

CF 

AE4 


CF 

VI 

Pezzo Elegiaco 

2. Sjmphonic Elegaque — 
Theme con Variazioni 

F 




CF 

VI 


CF 

AES 

F 


3. Symphonic Elegaque— 


AE6 


CF 

VI 


Variazioni Finale Coda 

CF 

F 
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Fall 


Compoter 

CompoatSoa 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Oich. 

Scare 

Grade 

Wagner 

Wotan’s Farewell & Magic Fire 







Music 

CF 

T1964 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Wagner 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger CF 



CF 


Wagner 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger Jung 

AOR13 

G 

Jung 

V 

Wagner 

Siegfried Pataphiase 

Jung 

AOR47 

G 

Jung 

VI 

White 

Serenade 

CF 

T2042 

SF 

CF 

m 

White 

On the Bayou 

CF 

T206I 

SF 

CF 

IV 


1940 SELECTIVE CXlMPETmON UST FOR ORCHESTRA 
[From wliicli Class A, B and C Requited Numbeis will he dioten] 

Record numbeis ate given in paiendieses (ollowing the tides for the convenience of 
the diiectocs who wish to study die numheis from die recording^. 


Class A 


Beethoven 

Ruins of Adiens — Overture 







CV-11959) 

BHB 


G 

BHB 

IV 

Bet^ 

Enesoo- 

Honor and Glory — Overture 

Rem 


G 

Rem 

V 

Guendier 

Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 







(V-I701-2) 

Mat 


G. 

Mar 

VI 

Handel-Petty 

Haydn 

Sonata in F Major 

Sym|diony No. 7 in C Major 

BHB 


G 

BHB 

IV 

(V-M-140) 

BHB 

DE12 

G 

BHB 

ra-v 

Mendelssohn 

Ruy Bias — Overture 

6^-11790 CFot 

BHB 

T532 

G 

Gr 

V 




G 


V 

Rimslty- 







Korsakov 

Polonaise from die Opera, "Qiiist- 






(Woodhouse) 

Rossini 

mas Night” 

Semiramidn — Overture 

BHB 

GFor 

DEll 

G 

BHB 

V 


(V-MA08) 

BHB 


G 


V 

Saint-Saens 

Bacchanale finnn "Samson and 






(Reibold) 

Dehlah" CV-6823) 

SF 


G 

SF 

IV 

Schuhert-Dasch 

Symphony in B Minor No. 8 — 







“Unfinished" (either movement) 






CV-M-319) 

CF 

AE21 

G 

CF 

V 

Toch 

Pinocchio— A Merry Overture 

AMP 


G 

AMP 

VI 

Vl^gner 

Rienzi — Overture (V-6624-5) 

SB 




VI 

Wagner 

Prelude to Act I horn "Lohmgiin 

i” 





(V-14006 or V-679I) 

SB 




V 

Wood 

Apollo — Overture 

BHB 

DEIO 

G 

BHB 

IV 


Class B 






Beethoven- 







Woodhouse 

Finale from Fifdi Symphony 
(V-8511-2) 

BHB 

DE17 

G 

BHB 

m 

Cimarosa- 






Winter 

Three Brothers Overture 

BHB 

DE16 

G 

BHB 

IV 

Dasch 

Rhythmelodic Sketch 

CF 

C-103 

G 

CF 

in 
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Compoier 

Comporitiiin 

Fob. 

Demaiest 

Sunrise at Sea C'I'one Poem^ 

Wit 

Haydn 

Symphony No. 15 Cirt or 2nd 



MovemenO 

Lud 

Johnson 

Mowis CSymphonic Poem) 

CF 

Mozart 

Rossini 

Shepherd King — Overture 
"Italians in Algeria” — Overture 

BHB 


CV-14161) 

CF 

Shadwdl 

Slavonic Serenade 

BHB 

Smetana 

March from the Symphonic Poem 



"Blanik*’ 

Ru 

Verdi-Reibold 

Grand March from "Aida”, Act II 


Wagner- 

Reibold 

CV-11885) 

SF 

Procession of the Mastmsmeeis from 


"Die Meistersinger,” Act HI 
(V-1807) 

SF 


Class C 



Badi Jesu, Joy ot Men's Desiring 

CV-14973) CF 


Bizet-Zamecaiik Maidie Fantssdque CPidude Beom 

Suite L’Arlesienne) SF 


Brockton 

The Talisman Overture 

Lud 

Demaiest 

A Festival ProcessioD 

Wit 

Gieby-Reihold Tamhouiin &am "Cephale and 

SF 


Piocris” C&69002D) 

Isaac 

Gypsy Overture 

Lulipus Suite 

CF 

Johnson, Harold 

Fill 

Johnson, Harold 

Passacaglia and Fughetta 

BHB 

Scarmolin 

Mercury Overture 

Lud 

Schubert 

Andante From Symphony No. 4 



CV-15427-8) 

BHB 

Sordello 

Spirit of Youth Overture 

CF 

Vdska 

Roumanian Fantasy 

CF 

Wagner 

Album Leaf 

SB 

Woodhouse 

Scherzo with Interlude 

BHB 


Classes D and E 

Bach-Maicdli 

Chorale — ^Fugue "All Glory he 

to 


God on High” 

CF 

Caiihoa 

Bird Symphony 

RAH 

Orant-Schafer 

Clock Symphony 

RAH 

Giant-Maddy 

Handel- 

Paul Revere Suite 

Chap 

Zamecnik 

Minuet fitom “Berenice” (D-25590) SF 

Milloecker 

Beggar Student Selection 

Lud 

Taylor 

Lyric Overture 

CF 

Taylor 

The Oracle Overture 

CF 

Woodhouse 

A Stately Measure 

BHB 

Woodhouse 

Minuet and Trio 

BHB 

Traditional arr. 


Zamecnik 

Londonderry Air CV’-8734) 

SF 




Full 


Cat No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Grade 



Wit 

m 

LLE25 


Lud 

IV 

C-106 

G 

CF 

IV 


G 

BHB 

m 

T1672 

F 


V 


G 

BHB 

IV 

CSl 

G 

Ru 

IV 


G 

SF 

m 



G 

SF 

IV 

T2126 



m 


G 

SF 

m 


G 

Lud 

m 


G 

Wit 

m 




m 

P0139 

G 

CF 

m 

C027 

F 

Fill 

m 


G 

BHB 

m 


G 

Lud 

n 


G 

BHB 

IV 

P114 

F 


n 

P0114 

G 

CF 

n 




m 

DE13 

G 

BHB 

m 


P0144 

G 

CF 

n 


F 


n 


F 


n 


F 

Chap 

n 


G 

SF 

n 


G 

Lud 

n 

P0142 

G 

CF 

n 

PO140 

F 


n 


F 

BHB 

n 


F 

BHB 

n 


G 

SF 

n 
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APPROVED CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Symphonies Complete 
(Play one movemenO 

Full 


Compoier 

Compoiitioa 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Beethoven 

No. 1 in C major 

CF 

5 

G 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 2 in D major 

CF 

7 

G 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 3 in E Flat Major (Eroica^ 

CF 

9 

G 

Kal 

Beedioven 

No. 5 in C minor 

CF 

10 

G 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 6 in F major (Pastorale^ 

CF 

12 

G 

Kal 

Franck 

Symphony in D minor 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

Hanson 

First Symphony (Nordic) 

OCB 


G 

CCB 

Hanson 

Second Symphony (Romantic) 

CCB 


G 

CCB 

Haydn 

No. 2 in D major (London) 

CF 

11 

G 

Kal 

Haydn 

No. 6 in G major (Surprise) 

CF 

13 

G 

Kal 

Haydn 

No. 11 in G major (Militaire) 

CF 

1 

F 

Kal 

Haydn 

No. 12 in B Flat major 

CF 

4 

F 

Eul 

Mendelssohn 

No. 4 in A major (Italian) 

CF 

8 

G 

Cr 

Mozart 

No. 40 in G minor 

CF 

2 

F 

Kal 

Mozart 

No. 41 in C major (Jupiter) 

CF 

6 

G 

Kal 

Schubert 

No. 8 in B minor (Unfinished) 

CF 

3 

G 

Kal 

Schubert 

No. 8 in B minor (Unfini^ed) 

GS 

M151 

G 

Kal 

Tschaikowsky 

No. 4 

Kal 


G 

■Kal 


No. 5 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


No. 6 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


Movements from Symphonies 


Beethoven 

No. 1 Andante Cantabile 

GS 

SOSl 

SF 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 7 Allegretto CFi 

orGS T1719-SS14 

SF 

Kal 

Beethoven 

No. 8 2nd & 3rd Movts. 

CF 

T1902 

SF 

Kal 

Brahms 

No. 2 3id Movt. Allegretto 

CF 

T1971 

SF 

Kal 

Brahms 

No. 4 2nd Movt. 

CF 

T2064 

G 

Kal 

Dvorak 

New World Symphony 

Kal 


G 

Kal 


1st Movement 

CF 

T2028 

G 

Kal 


2nd Movement 

CF 

T1605 

G 

Kal 


3rd Movement 

CF 

T2029 

G 

Kal 


4th Movement 

CF 

T2030 

G 

Kal 

Franck 

D minor 1st Movement 

GS 


G 

GS 


D minor 2nd Movement 

GS 


G 

GS 


D minor 3rd Movement 

GS 

New 

G 

GS 

Hadley 

No. 3 Angelus (Chimes) 

CF 

T1901 

G 

CF 

Haydn 

Farewell Symphony No. 18 Finale 

CF 

T1854 

SF 

Ph 

Haydn 

Minuet from Symphony No. 2 

Ber 

SOFVol.4 

SF 

Ber 

Haydn 

Military Symphony 1st Movement 

GS 

SOS3 

SF 

Kal 

Haydn 

No. 5 Finale 

CF 

T264 

SF 

Eul 

McDonald 

Rhumba from Rhiunba Sym. 

EV 


G 

EV 

Mozart 

Minuet from G minor 

GS 

SS12 

SF 

Kal 

Mozart 

Minuet in E flat 

GS 

SS13 

SF 

Kal 

Saint-Saens 

No. 2, A minor, 2nd & 4th Mov. 

CF 

T1953 

SF 

Dur 

Schubert 

No. 7 Second Movement 

CF 

T1695 

SF 

Cr 

Schumann 

No. 2 C Major, 1st Movement 

SF 


G 

SF 


Gride 
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Full 


Compoaer 

CSompotition 

Pub. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Grade 

Schumann 

No. 2 C Major, 3id Movement 

CF 

T1843 

SF 

Or 

VI 

Still 

Scherzo 

JF 

0366 

F 

JF 

VI 

Tschaikowsky 

No. 4, Andante 

CF 

T1753 

SF 

Kal 

VI 


No. 4, 3rd Movt. Scherzo 

CF 

T1997 

G 

Kal 

VI 


No. 4, 4th Movement 

CF 

T1785 

G 

Kal 

VI 


No. 5, 2nd Movement 

CF 

T2099 

G 

Kal 

VI 


No. 5, 3rd Movement 

CF 

T1814 

F 

Kal 

VI 


No. 6, 2nd Movement 

GS 

M17 

G 

Kal 

VI 


No. 6 (Pathetique^ 







1st Movement 

CF 

T2024 

G 

Kal 

VI 


2nd Movement 

CF 

T1608 

G 

Kal 

VI 


3rd Movement 

CF 

T1848 

G 

Kal 

VI 


4th Movement 

CF 

T2098 

G 

Kal 

VI 


Andante horn 6th Symphony 

Ru 

C039 

G 

Ru 

m 


Miniature Symphonies 





Johnson 

Symphonie Miniature No. 1 in G 

FiB 


SF 

FBI 

m 


Symphonic Miniature No. 2 

m 


F 

Fin 

m 


Symphonie Miniature No. 3 

Fill 


F 

Fill 

m 


Symphonic Poems 





Borodin 

In the Steppes of Central Asia 

GS 

G243 

G 

Eul 

VI 

Coeme 

Excalibur 

OD 





Debussy 

Afternoon of a Faun 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

VI 

Johnson 

Pheon (Min. Symp. Poem} 

CF 

C93 

F 

CF 

in 

Liszt 

Les Preludes 

CF 

T1508 

G 

Kal 

VI 



Kal 


G 

Kal 

VI 

MacDowell 

Poem Erotique, Op. 31 No. 6 

Jung 

AOR57 

G 

Jung 

VI 

MacDowell 

Scotch Poem 

Jung 

AOR58 

G 

Jung 

VI 

Rimsky- 







Koi^off 

Capricdo Espagnol 

CF 

T1882 

SF 

Kal 

VI 

Saint-Saens 

Dance Macabre 

CF 

T931 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Sihelius 

Finlandia 

GS 

Ml 39 

G 

B&H 

V 

Tschaikowsky 

Capricdo Italieniie 

CF 

T1888 

G 

Kal 

VI 


Overtures 






Akimenko 

On the Volga 

CF- 

NS9 

SF 

CF 

n 

Aubei 

Domino Noit 

CF 

T395 

F 

Eul 

V 

Auber 

Fra Diavolo 

CF 

T164 

F 

Eul 

IV 

Auber 

Masaniello (Dumb Girl of Portia^ 

CF 

T281 

F 

Eul 

IV 

Bach, Chr 

The Courier of the King 

Lud 

23 

F 

Lud 

IV 

Beethoven 

Lenore No. 3 

CF 

T17S6 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Beethoven 

Fidelio 

CF 

T348 

G 

Cr 

V 

Beedioven 

King Stephen 

BHB 

44 

G 

BHB 

IV 

Beethoven 

Cotiolan 

CF 

T858 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Beethoven 

Egmont 

CF 

T653 

G 

Kal 

V 

Beethoven 

Prometheus 

CF 

T1904 

SF 

Kal 

V 

Beethoven 

Egmont Overture 

CF 

AE8 

G 

CF 

V 

Bdlini 

Norma 

CF 

T345 

G 

CF 

V 
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Compoier 

Compoiition 

Pnb. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Full 

Score 

Grade 

Berlioz 

Roman Carnival 

CF 

T2044 

G 

Cr 

VI 

Berlioz 

Benvenuto Cellino 

CF 

T2082 

G 

Cr 

VI 

Boiddieu 

Calif of Bagdad 

CF 

T317 

SF 

Cr 

IV 

Boiddieu 

Dame Blanche 

CF 

T262 

F 

Eul 

IV 

Boiddieu-Isaac 

Jean de Paris (Abridged^ 

Ru 


G 

Ru 

IV 

Brahms 

Academic Festival 

CF 

T2039 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Bruch 

Prdude to Lordd 

CF 

AE17 

G 

CF 

V 

Cherubini 

The Water Carrier 

CF 

T81S 

F 

Cr 

V 

Cimirosa 

The Secret Marriage 

BHB 

7855 

G 

BHB 

IV 

Dascfa 

Youth Courageous 

FS 


G 

FS 

V 

Dvorak 

Carnival 

CF 

T1798 

SF 

Eul 

VI 

Fischd 

Gypsy Trail Overture 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

III 

Flegier 

Festi^ Overture 

BHB 


F 

BHB 

n 

Flotow 

Martha 

CF 

T316 

G 

Cr 

V 

Flotow 

Stradella 

CF 

AE3 

G 

CF 

V 

Frazee 

Land of Romance 

WJ 


SF 

WJ 

m 

GlazonotF 

Russian Overture 

GHM 


G 

GHM 

n 

Glinka 

A Life for the Czar 

FS 


G 

FS 

V 

Glinka 

Russian and Ludmilla 

CF 

AE2 

G 

CF 

VI 

Gludc 

Iphigenia in Aulis 

CF 

T1921 

SF 

Cr 

IV 

Goldmark 

&kuntala 

CF 

T1852 

SF 

Scho 

VI 

Guion 

La Belle France 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

n 

Hadley 

Enchanted Casde 

CF 

C76 

G 

CF 

V 

Hadley 

Alma Mater 

CCB 


SF 

CCB 

VI 

Hadley 

Herod 

CF 

T1919 

G 

CF 

VI 

Herbert 

Prdude to Act m from Natoma 

GS 

SO 

G 

GS 

V 

Isaac 

Russian Choral and Overture 

CF 

P0135 

F 

CF 

n 

Johnson 

Mission Overture 

Lud 

24 

G 

Lud 

m 

Karoly 

Atilla 

CF 

NSIO 

SF 

CF 

II 

Keler Bela 

Comique 

Jung 

AOR21 

G 

Cr 

V 

Kisder 

Kunihild — ^Prdude to Act III 

CF 

T1817 

SF 

B&H 

IV 

Massenet 

Phedre 

CF 

T759 

G 

Scho 

VI 

Menddssohn 

Ruy Bias 

CF 

T532 

G 

Cr 

V 

Mendelssohn 

Fincals Cave 

Mi^ununer Nights Dream 

CF 

T725 

G 

Kal 

V 

Mendelssohn 

CF 

T732 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Mozart 

Don Giovarmi 

GS 

SymphO 

G 

GS 

V 

Mozart 

Impressario 

CF 


G 

Cr 

IV 

Mozart 

Les Petits Riens 

CF 

P0116 

SF 

B8di 

IV 

Mozart 

Mag^c Flute 

CF 

T512 

G 

Kal 

IV 

Mozart 

Titus 

CF 

T605 

SF 

Cr 

IV 

Mozart 

Marriage of Figaro 

OD 

C128 

SF 

Kal 

IV 

Mozart 

Entfuehn^ aus dem Serail 

Cosi Fan lutte 

CF 

T213 

SF 

Cr 

IV 

Mozart 

CF 

PO90 

SF 

Cr 

m 

Nicolai 

Merry Wives of Windsor 

CF 

T285 

G 

Ct 

VI 

Rimsky- 

Korsakoff 

Grand Paque Russe 

CF 

T2003 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Rossini 

Barber of Seville 

CF 

T71 

SF 

Ph 

V 

Rossini 

Tancred 

CF 

T2089 

G 

Cr 

V 

Rossini 

La Gazza Ladra (Thieving Magine^ CF 

T1968 

G 

Cr 

V 

Sacdiini 

Oedipe a Colone 

GS 


G 

GS 

IV 

Scarmolin 

The Ambassador Overture 

Lud 

Jr.O. 

G 

Lud 

n 

Schuhert-Kdly Romantic 

OD 

G 

OD 

V 
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Compoiv 

Compoiition 

Pnb. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Full 

Score 

Grade 

Schubert 

Alphonso & EstceOa 

CF 

T744 

G 

Cr 

V 

Schubert 

Rosamunde 

CF 

T515 

G 

CF 

V 

Smetaua 

Bartered Bride 

CF 

T1740 

SF 

Ph 

VI 



BHB 


G 

BHB 

VI 

Smetana 

libuse Overture 

Ru 

47 

G 

Ru 

V 

Strauss 

Fledermaus 

GS 

AOR40 

G 

Ct 

VI 

Stcauss 

Suppe 

The (^psy Baron 

Beautira Galathea 

AEl 

MSS 

G 

G 

CF 

Cr 

IV 

V 

Svendsen 

Zorahayda 

Festival Overture 

CF 

AE7 

G 

CF 

V 

Taylor 

CF 

NSOll 

SF 


II 

Thomas 

Mignon 

CF 

T329 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Todi 

Pinnochio Cmodem) 

AMP 


G 

AMP 

VI 

Tschailowsky 

Romeo and Juliet 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

VI 

Tschaihowsky 

1812 Overture 

CF 

T1626 

F 

Kal 

VI 

Verdi 

Sicilian Vespers 


AOR43 

G 

Jung 

VI 

Wagner 

Die Meistersinger 


•G 

Kal 

VI 

Wagner 

Lohengrin, Prelude to Act I 

CF 

T1651 

G 

Cr 

VI 

Wagner 

Rienzi 

CF 

T516 

G 

Cr 

VI 

Wagner 

Die Meistetsinger 

CF 

T2120 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Tannhauser 

Prelude and Love Deadi ficom 

CF 

T671 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Tristan and Isolde 

B&H 



B&H 

VI 

Wagner 

Introduction to Act III Lohengrin 

CF 

T1357 

G 

Ct 

V 

Wagner 

Weba 

Overture to Tannhauser 

CF 

AE12 

G 

CF 

VI 

Predosa 

CF 

T2072 

G 

Cr 

V 

Weber 

Der Fieisdiutz 

CF 

T347 

G 

Kal 

V 

Weber 

Euryandie 

CF 

T654 

G 

Kal 

V 

Weber 

Obaon 

CF 

T284 

SF 

Kal 

V 

Wolf-Fenari 

Secret of Suzanne 

GS 

M84 

SF 

Wein 

V 

Wolf-Feiiari 

Jewels of Madonna Intro. Act III 

GS 

M44 

G 

Wein 

V 

Wood 

A Manx Overture 

BHB 


G 

BHB 

V 


Dances 






Barodin 

Prince Igor Ballet Music Pt. 1 

GS 

M117 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Borodin 

Prince Igor Ballet Music Pt. H 

GS 

M118 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Brahms 

Hungarian Dances No. 1 & 3 

GS 

M21 

SF 

Sim 

VI 

Brahms 

Hungarian Dance No. 2, Vol. 4 

Ber 

SOF 

Vol. 4 

Ber 

IV 

Chenowedi 

Harvest Festival — Bam Dance 

CF 

T2054 

SF 

CF 

m 

Clarhe 

At the Spinet Minuet 

CF 

NS3 

SF 

CF 

n 

Dasdi 

Colonial Dance 

FS 


G 

FS 

m 

Dvorak 

Slavonic Dance No. 1, Vol. 5 

Ber 

SOF 

SF 

Ber 

IV 

Elie 

Mdida-A Creole Tropical Dance 

CF 

C30 


CF 

V 

German 

Henry the Eighth Dances 2 & 3 

GS 

M146 

G 

Nov 

V 

German 

Gliere 

Three Dances from "Ndl Gwynn" 
Russian Sailors Dance 

Chap 

AMP 

33 

F 

G 

Chap 

AMP 

V 

V 

Gluck 

Air de Ballet firam Alceste 

CF 

P0129 

F 

CF 

n 

Hadley 

Sipapu 

CF 

C82 

G 

CF 

V 

Handel 

Sarabande 

CF 

PO130 

F 

CF) 


Moussorgdcy 

Rim^y- 

Cossak Dance 

CF 

PO130 

F 

CFJ 

Kal 

n 

Korsakoff 

Dance of the Clowns 

GS 

G273 

G 

V 
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Composer 

Sowerby 

Wilson 


Sibelius 

Strauss 


Bizet 

Bizet 

Bizet 

Busch 

Busch 

Busch 

Coleiidge- 

Taylor 

Delibes 

Delibes 

Grieg 

Grieg 

Grieg 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Hansen 

IpmlitDw- 

Ivanow 

Luigini 

Luigini 

Massenet 

Nevin 

Rameau 

Rimsky- 

Koisakoff 


Rimsky- 

Koisakoff 

Saint-Saens 


Sldlton 

Sowerby 

Stillman-Kelley 


Composition Pub. 

Money Musk Country Dance Tune CCB 
Rumanian Gypsy Dances GHM 


Full 

Orch. Score Grade 

CCB VI 
G GHM IV 


Waltzes 


Valse Triste 

Blue Danube Waltzes 


Carmen Suite No. 2 
L’Arlesienne Suite No. 2 
L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1 
In a Woodland Suite 
Lyric 
C^rka 

Petite Suite de Concert 
Sylvia Ballet Suite 
LaSource Ballet No. 3 
Sigurd Jorsallar Suite 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 
Peer Gynt Suite No. I 
Suite Ancien 

Silhouettes Part 3 & 4 
Ballet of the Flowers I & 4 
Little Norwegian Suite 

Caucasian Sketches 
Ballet Egyptien 
Ballet Egyptien 

Scenes nttoresques Angelus & Marc 
A Day in Venice 
Suite from Datdinus 

Scheherazade Suite 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
The Story of the Odendar Prince 
The Young Prince and Princess 
Festival or Bagdad 

Scheherazade 
Suite Algerienne 

Evening Reverie and French 
Military March 
Suite Primeval 
Set of Four, 2nd Movement 
At the Wedding of Aladdin, from 
Aladdin Suite 
Hispania Suite 


Stringfield From the So. Mts. No. 1 & 4 


GS 

MHO 

SF 

B&H 

CF 

AE18 

F 

CF 

) exceed 8 minutes.) 


CCB 


G 

CCB 

GS 

M39 

G 

Cr 

GS 

M38 

G 

Or 

FS 


SF 

FS 

FS 


SF 

FS 

FS 


SF 

FS 

BHB 

4598 

F 

BHB 

CF 

T1690 

SF 

Heu 

Jung 

AOR44 

G 

Jung 

CF 

T1670 

SF 

Pet 

CF 

T531 

G 

Pet 

GS 

M131 

G 

Pet 

CF 

C16, 17, 

18, 19 

SF 

CF 

CF 

T1908 

G 

CF 

CF 

T1929 

SF 

CF 

BHB 

HS4 

F 

BHB 

CF 

T1676 

G 

Kal 

GS 

M5 

G 

Grus 

CP 

T753 

G 

Grus 

hOD 


G 

Heu 

TP 


F 

TP 

FS 


G 

FS 

CF 

T2084 

G 

Kal 

! CF 

T1893 

G 

Kal 

CF 

T2001 

G 

Kal 

CF 

T2016 

G 

Kal 

Kal 


G 

Kal 

CF 

T1704 

SF 

Dur 

CF 

T1865 

G 

CF 

CCB 

G 

G 

CCB 

GS 


G 

GS 

CF 

046, 47, 
48,49 

G 

CF 

CF 

051, 54 

G 

CF 


<<S «<S<S 
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Com pour 

Compoiitioo 

Fob. 

Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Foil 

Score 

Grade 


Marchet 






Bach, Chi 

Marche Noble 

Lud 

17 

G 

Lud 

m 

Bei^ 

Berhoz 

Festival March 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

n 

March Hongroise 

SF 


F 

SF 

m 

Elgst 

Pomp & Circumstance No. 1 

By 


G 

By 

V 

Grieg 

Triumphal March £com "Sigurd 





Jorsalfai” 

SF 

ME4 

G 

SF 

uv 

Hadley 

Entrance o{ Montezuma 

GS 

M143 

G 

GS 

V 

Heihert 

Festival March 

CF 

C84 

G 

CF 

V 

Ippoilitov- 

Ivanov 

March of the Saidai from Cau- 







casian Sketches 

CF 

T1676 

G 

Kal 

IV 



SF 

ME3 

G 

SF 

m 



GS 

M26 

G 

Kal 

IV 

Menddssohn 

Cornelius March 

CF 

P0134 

F 

CF 

n 

Roberts 

Pomp and Chivalry March 

Marw Militaiie 

CF 

P0119 

SF 

CF 

n 

Schubert 

GS 

SO 

G 

GS 

IV 

Tschaikowsky 

Wagner 

Marche Slav 

Siegfried’s Funeral March from 

CF 

T1548 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Gotteidammerung 

CF 

T248 

G 

Ph 

VI 

Wagner 

We&r 

March from Tannhauser 

CF 


G 



Festival March 

CF 

PO120 

F 

CF 

n 

Weber 

Marche Classique 

SF 


F 

SF 

n 


Rhapsodies 





Bloch 

America 

CCB 


G 

CCB 

VI 

Chabrier 

Espana 

CF 

T1965 

G 

Kal 

VI 

Chahriei 

Espaiia 

GS 

M22 


Kal 61 

VI 

Friedemann 

Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2 

BHB 


G 

BHB 

III 

Holst 

A Somerset Rhajnody 

BHB 

6655 

F 

BHB 

V 

Liszt 

Hungarian Rhajnody No. 2 

GS 

M132 

G 

Kal 62 

VI 


Miscellaneous 





Badi 

Fervent is My Longing 

EV 


G 

EV 

IV 

Badi-Abeit 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 

CF 

AEIl 

G 

CF 

V 

Bach-Damrosch A Miehty Fortress 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

V 

Bach-Demaiest 

Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

IV 

Beethoven 

Adagio and Allegro Con Brio 

BHB 


G 

BHB 

V 

Beeriioven 

Sonatina 

CF 

C98 

F 

CF 

m 

Bruch 

Kol Nidrei 

Jung 

AOR24 

G 

Jung 

V 

Chopin 

Nocturne Op. 48, No. I 

Jung 

AOR53 

G 


V 

Chopin 

Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 3 

CCB 

A6 

SF 

CCB 

n 

Chopin 

Polonaise Militaire 

SF 

ME7 

G 

SF 

IV 

dementi 

Sonatina 

CF 

C94 

F 

CF 

II 

Crist 

An Old Portrait 

CF 

C33 

G 

CF 

V 

Dasdi 

Andante & Gavotte 

FS 


G 

FS 

m 

Dasch 

Scherzo 

FS 


G 

FS 

IV 

Demaiest 

Suiuise at Sea 

Wit 


G 

Wit 

IV 

Dvorak 

Sinfbnetta in G CWestem World) 

SB 


SF 

SB 

V 

GiOet 

Entr’acte Gavotte ' 

GHM 


F 

GHM 

n 
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Compoier 

CanpoiitioD 

Pub. 

Glinka 

Kamarinskaja 

CF 

Gluck 

In Apollo’s Temple 

CF 


Country Gardens 


Godaid- 



Jungnickel 

Adagio Pathetique 

GS 

Gddmark, R. 

Call o{ the Plains 

CF 

Grainger 

Molly on the Shore 

GS 

Gtieg 

Hynm to the Norse Gods 

Ber 

Giles 

Heart Wounds 

CF 

Haydn 

Capticdo in "A” 

OD 

Haydn 

Haydn Symphonies 

BHB 

Humperdinck 

Traum, Pantomime to Hansel and 



Gretel 

CF 

Lehar-Monis 

The Merry Widow Selection 

Hel 

Liszt 

Liebestraum No. 3 

Jung 

MacDowell 

Scherzo from Sonata Tragica 

GS 


Angelus from "Scenes Pittoresques' 

’ SF 

Mendelssohn 

Introduction and Sdierzo 

BHB 

Mendelssohn 

Nocturne from “Midsummer N%ht’ 

s 


Dream” 

SF 

Moussoigsky 

A Night on Bald Mountain 

CF 

Mozart 

Rondo 

Ber 

Piem^ 

Patrol of the Tin Soldiers, Vol. 4 

Ber 

Roberts 

La Bella Zingara 

CF 

Rnbinstem 

Kamennoi-Ostrow 

Jung 

Saint-Saens 

Bacchanale from Samson & Delilah 

CF 

Sibelius 

In Mournful Mood 

CF 

Sibelius 

From the Nordi 

GS 

Sibelius 

Mournful Mood 

GS 

Sodeio 

Village Festival 

Gal 

SowerW 

Irish Washerwoman 

BM 

Stoessef 

Song of the Volga Boatman 

CCB 

Sullivan 

H M S Finafare < 

GHM 

Taylor 

Ballet Music from Casanova 

JF 

Tschaikowsky- 



Rappe 

1. Sy^honic El^que — ^Pezzo 



Elwiaco 

2. Symphonic Elegaque — Theme 

CF 


con Variazioni 

CF 


3. Symphonic El^que — Variazicnii 


nnale Coda 

CF 

Wagner 

Elsa’s Procession to die Cadiedral 



from "Lohengrin” 

Rem 

Wagner 

Wotan's Farewell & Magic Fire Music CF 

Wagner 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 

CF 

Wagner 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger Jung 

Wagner 

Siegfried Paraphrase 

Jung 

White 

Serenade 

CF 

White 

On the Bayou 

CF 




Full 


Cat. No. 

Orch. 

Score 

Grade 

T1355 

G 

Bela 

V 

P0126 

SF 

CF 

n 




n 


G 

Jung 

IV 



CF 

m 

M128 

G 

GS 

VI 

SOF 

Vol. 5 

Ber 

m 

T2117 

SF 

CF 

V 


G 

OD 

m 


F 

BHB 

II 

AE14 

G 

CF 

V 


F 

Hel 

m 

AOR62 

G 

Jung 

V 

MI36 

F 

GS 

VI 

ME8 

G 

SF 

n 


G 

BHB 

m 

ME5 

G 

SF 

m 

AEIO 

G 

CF 

VI 

SOF Vol. 5 SF 

Ber 

IV 

SOF 

SF 

Ber 

IV 

NS8 

SF 

CF 

n 

AOR6 

G 

Jung 

V 

T1784 

F 

Dm 

VI 

PHS34 

G 

CF 

V 

G311 

G 

GS 

V 


G 

GS 

V 

7 

G 

Gal 

V 


F 

BM 

VI 


G 

CCB 

VI 


G 

GHM 

m 

0375 

G 

JF 

V 

AE4 

F 

CF 

VI 

AE5 

F 

CF 

VI 

AE6 

F 

CF 

VI 


G 

Rem 

IV 

AE20 

G 

CF 

IV 

T1964 

G 

Kal 

VI 

AE20 

G 

CF 

IV 

AOR13 

G 

Jung 

V 

AOR47 

G 

Jung 

VI 

T2042 

SF 

CF 

III 

T2061 

SF 

CF 

IV 
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KEY TO PUBLISHERS 

Alf . Alfred Miiric Co., 145 W. 4Sth St, New York City 

AMP . Auociated Muiic Publiihere, Inc., 25 W. 4Sth St, New York City 

And . A. J. Andraud, 2871 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 

APS , A. P. Schmidt Muiic Co., 120 Boyliton St, Boiton, Man. 

Am . Arnold, c/o Carl Ficcher, Inc^ Cooper Square, New York City; 306 S. 'Wabaih Ave., 

Chicago, III,; 252 Tremont St, Boiton, Man. 

Aah . Percy Aihdowne, c/o Charlei W. Homever, 458 Boyliton St., Boiton, Man. 

Ang . Augiburg Publiihing Co., 425 S. Fourth St, Minoeapolii, Minn. 

B & H Breitkopf Sc HSrtel, c/o Auociated Muiic Publiihen, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 

York City 

Bar C. L. Barahouie, Oikalooia, Iowa 

Ber Irving Berlin, 1607 Broadway, New York City 

BFW . B. F. Wood Muiic Co., 88 Sc. Stepheni St, Boiton, Man. 

BHB . Booiey, Hawkei, Belwio, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York City 

BM Boiton Muiic Co., 116 Boyliton St, Boiton, Man. ; 3 E. 43rd St., New York City 

BN , Baxter-Northup Co., 837 S. Olive Loi Angelei, Calif. 

Bug . Robert W. Buggert, 5727 N. Bait Circle Ave., Chicago, III. 

Car A and G Caria<£, c/o Galaxy Muiic Corp., 17 W. 46th St, New York City 

CB Cundy-Bettoney Co., Bradlec Sc Madiion Sti., Hyde Park, Boiton, Man. 

CCB . C. C. Birchard Sc Co., 221 Columbua Ave., Boiton, Man, 

CF Carl Fiicher, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City; 306 S. Wabaih Ave., Chicago, 

III. ; 252 Tremont St, Boiton, Man. 

CFS . Clayton F. Summy Co„ 321 S. Wabaih Ave., Chicago, HI. ; 19 W. 44th St, New 

York City. 

Cfa Church, e/o Theodore Preiier Co., 1712 Cbeatnnt St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chap . Chappell Sc Co., RCA Building, Rodtefeller Center, New York City 

Cole . M. M. Cole Publiihing Co., 2611 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 

CP Compoieri Preii, 113 W. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Cra . Cramer, c/o E. Schuberth 8c Co., 11 E. 22nd St, New York, N. Y. 

Car . Curweo, c/o G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43 rd St, New York City 

Dix . Dixie Muiic Houie, 228 S. Wabaih Ave., Chicago, III. 

BBS . B. B. Straight, Chicago, IlL 

ECS . E. C. Schirmer Muiic Co., 221 Columbui Ave., BoitoD,_ Man. 

EE . Edward L. Egeimeyer, Box 141, Commerce Station, Minneapolii, Minn. 

Eno . Enoch Sc Co., c/o Booiey, Hawkei, Belwin, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York Citv 

EV , Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 1716 Saniom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EW . Erneit Williami, 153 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eei Leo Feiit, Inc., 1629 Broadway, New York City 

Eiil Fillmore Muiic Houie, 528 Elm St, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For . Foriter Publiihing Company, 216 S. Wabaih Avenue, Chicago, III. 

FS . H. T. FitxSimoni Co., 23 E. Jackion Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Col Galaxy Muiic Corp., 17 W. 46th St, New York City 

GFB . George F. Breigel, Inc., 674 Broadway, New York City 

CHM Gamble Hinged Muiic Co., 228 S. Wabaih Ave., Chicago, 111, 

GS . G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E, 43td St, New York City 

H&M Hall Sc McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabaih Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Her . Harma, Inc., RCA Building, Rodtefeller Center, New York City 

Hath . Hathaway Muiic Co., 25 E. Jackion Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

HBH . H. Benne Henton Muiic Co., 1210 Wakeling St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HC . Hill-Coieman, 66 W. 55th St, New York City 

Hel . Fred Heltman Co., 750 Proapect Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 

HF . Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St, New York City 

Hunt . R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., 137 Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

HWG H. W. Gray Co., 159 B. 48th St, New Yorit City 

IMP . International Muiic Publ., Bathgate, N. Y. 

JAP . J, A. Parka Co., York, Nebraaka 

JF. . J. Fiicher 8; Bro., 119 W. 40th St, New York City 

Jung . Rom Jungnickel, Inc., c/o G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York City 

JW Joieph Williami, c/o Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 E. 22nd St, New York City 

Kal . Edwin F. Kalmua, 209 W. 57th St, New York City 

K&K . Kay Sc Kay Muiic Publ. Co., 1658 Broadway, New York City 

Kjoi . Neil A. Kjoi Muiic Company, 14 W. Lake St, Chicago, III. 

Laf J. R. Laileur, c/o Booiey, Hawkei, Belwin, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St, New York City 

L&H . Lyon Sc Healy, Wabaah at Ja^ion, Chicago, III. _ 

Lan Langenua, c/o Enaemble Muiic Preii, Port Waihington, L. I., N. Y. 

Lee . Leedy Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

L8tL . Ludwig and Ludwig, Inc, 1611-21 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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lai . 
Itbr . 
Milk . 
MP . 
>!5P . 
X«v . 
NYB . 
OD . 
Ox . 
Pit . 

Pet . 

PP . 
Prp 
RAH 
RDR. 
Rem . 

Rie 

RM . 
Ru . 
SB . 
SeiKitt 

SC . 
Sei . 
Sel . 
SF , 

Si . . 
Ste . 
TP . 
VB . 
Volk . 
WFL. 
Wick. 
Wfl , 
Wit . 


WJ . 


WS . 


Vaini’ig MmiePoU. Co.. 414 W. Sopener, ClevdaiiJ, OIm 
£. B. Maib Co.. R. C A. Bt4s, Ri4» dtr, Nor Yoik, N. Y. 

Milk Mnic, Inc, 1619 Eaaimaj. New Vmk. S. Y. 

Moiic Pio4ii£t< C^., 2S E. Jackm BW6., Ckkagi^ IlL 
Muic Sertisc Fiim^ 111 R i4th St.. Keir Yeik Cii^ 

XoidloR Co., e'e H. W. Gnjr Co., 1S9 E. 4«th St., New YoifcGtr 
New Yoik Bud Irntmiiicnt Co.. Ill E. 14th St., Nor Yoik (Stp 
<Hivcr DitMn Cou, lac. 1712 Chataat SL, Philadelplaa, Pa. 

Ozfaid L'nirenitp Piai, Cooper Sqnarew New YoA CStr 

Patenao Pobliatmoi, ViL, cf» Carl Fiidier. lac. Cooper Sqoarc Nor Yoik dtp; 

306 S. Wdiadi Are, Oiieaga; 252 Tnaioat St, Bortaa, Man. 

Petm, c/a Claptoa F. Saaanjr, 321 S. Wabaoh Are, QacagD^ IIL; 19 W. 
44th St, Nor Yoik Citp 

PaoII-Piaoeer Mtuic CoiporatioB. 1657 Braadwap, Nor York, N. Y. 

Pro-Art PaMiotioas, 43 W. 23rd St. Nor York, N. Y. 

Rajoimd A. Hofiman Co., 509 S. Wabash Are, Chicago, III. 

RiiAird D. Raw Hade Ca^ ?25 Borlitoa St. Boctoa, >lan. 

Remiik Music CorporatioD, RCA Bnildiag. Rockefdler Crater, New York Ctj; 

64 E. Jacksoa Bird., Chicago 
C. Ricordi & Co.. 12 W. 45th St, Nor York Citjr 
Roidiiiis Mode Corp.. 799 Serenth Are, Neir Yoik Citr 
Rohaid;, Iiic, 736 R CampMI Are., CUcagD, III. 

Silrer Bordett Co., 45 E. ITih St, Nor York Gtp 

Sdwtt & Ca, c/a Aasodated Mosic Pablisbers, lac, 25 W. 4Sth St, Nor Yoik 

aty 

Spragoe Coleman, 66 W. 55th St, New York City 
IL F. Sdtz, Glen Reck, Peantyiraaia 
H. tc A. Sdmer, Elkhart ltd. 

Sam Fox Pofclishine Ca., RCA Bnilding, Rockefeller Center, New York dty; 

The Arcade, Clerdand, Ohie 
Frank Simon, Middletoam, Ohm 

George B. Stone & Son, lac, 61 Hanorer St, Boston, Man. 

Theodore Presser Co, 1712 Chestnnt St, niiladdphia. Pa. 

Vomit Bach Corp, 216th Street and Bronx Bird, Nor York City 
Volkweio Bros. Mode Store. 632 Liberty Are, Pittsbor^, Pa. 

William F. Lodwjg Dram Co, 172S N. Damen, Chicago. 111. 

Wick Publishing Oi., 84 Spmec Place, Minneapolis, hfinn- 
Willis .Mode C^ 124 R Fonrtb St. dndnaati, Ohio 

M. Witmaik t Soar, RCA Bmlding. Rockefeller Center, New York Chy; 64 E. 

Jackson Bird, Chicago, III. ; 733 5. Flower St, Loo Angeles, Calif. 

Walter Jambs, Inc., 120 Boylston St. Boston, Man. 

White-Smith Mode Pdbliahuig Co, 40-44 Wmehester St, Boston, Man. 
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HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUMENTAL SUMMARY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Davis Technical High 
Union High School 
South Hi^, School 
Cenbal High School 
Cceston Hisb Sdiool 
Ottawa H& High School 


Number of Playen 
112 
182 
189 
128 
110 
169 


No. Studying Privatdy 
2 
37 
28 
40 
28 
56 


Grade School Instrumental Summary 


Mr. Curtis Tuller 239 34 

Mr. Roy Monique 190 25 

Mis. Ruhy Wolhiink 207 48 

Mr. Oscar Kutschinski 222 47 

1,748 345 

PuUic School Piano Classes 219 


1,967 

Throughout System — One in every ten (grades 3-14, ind.) plays an instrument One 
in every five Cgrad^ 3-14, ind.) studies privacy. 


INSTRUMENTAL WEALTH OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., PUBUC SCHOOLS 
The “1938 Instrumental Census” indicates the following: 


Violins 

551 

Trumpets 

343 

Violas 

22 

Altos 

66 

C^os 

46 

French Homs 

31 

Basses 

26 

Saxophones 

73 

Flutes 

41 

Baritones 

50 

Piccolos 

4 

Tubas 

25 

Ohoes 

5 

Sousaphones 

41 

Claiinets 

286 

Tympani 

4 

Bassoons 

10 

l>uins 

173 

Tiomhones 

173 

Saxettes 

22 


Instrumental Total 

Of the 7500 students in grades 3-6, indusive, 750 play a musical instrument; or, 1 
in every 10 students. 

Of the 5800 students in grades 7-9, indusive, 640 play musical instruments; or 1 in 
eveiy‘9 students. 

Of die 5000 students in grades 10-12 and including Junior College, 500 play a 
musical instrument; or 1 in every 10 students. 

Total: Of the 22,000 students in the Grand Ramds Schools (hegmning with die 
later dementary grades, and exduding die spedal dasseO- 2200 play musical instruments; 
or, 1 in every 10 students. 
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It is the duty of the public schools to discover talent and guide its development. It is 
under the private teacher that this talent must develop, and it is under the dvic bands, 
orchestras and choirs that this talent reaches its full reaUzation. 

There are, for instance, 2200 instrumentalists in our schools. Of these, a very, very 
few are studying privately. This number does not include private piano students, drum and 
bugle corps, or other instruments not commonly found in traditional orchestras and bands. 
This is the weak link in our musical growth, and the problem can only be remedied through 
the mutual efforts of parents and private instructors. 


INSTRUMENTAL PURCHASES MADE AS OF 1938-39 IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


160 Violins 

2 Trombones 

2 Piccolos 

10 Violas 

7 French Homs 

4 Snare Dmms 

7 Bass Viols 

2 Sousaphones 

5 Bass Clarinets 

28 Celli 

1 Bassoon 

4 Alto Clarinets 

42 Clarinets 

4 Ohoes 

3 Baritone Saxophones 

22 Comets 

10 Flutes 

3 Tenor Saxophones 


APPENDIX M 

LOS ANGELES MEETING OF 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

One of the visiting high school groups that travelled about 5000 miles. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 


Program pesented by the John Adams High School Orchestra of Cleveland, Ohio 
Wednesday, April 3, 1940 

Prince Igor Borodin 

Overture 


Nell Gw 3 m Suite 
Country Dance 
Pastoral 

Merrymakers’ Dance 
Symphony in D Minor 
Finale 


German 


Ftandc 


Orchestra Personnel of 86 players distributed as follows; 


14 First Violins 

15 Second Violins 
8 Violas 

8 Violcmcellos 
8 String Basses 
4 Flutes 


Jewish 

32.5% 

Czecho-Slovakian 

16.2% 

Italian 

13.9% 

English 

8.1% 

Geiman 

7.0% 


1 Piccolo 

3 Oboes 

1 English Horn 

2 Bassoons 

4 darinets 

1 Bass Clarinet 

LINEAL EXTRACTION 


Negro 7.0% 

Hungarian 5.8% 

Russian 2.3% 

Greek 1.2% 


5 French Homs 

4 Trumpets 
3 Trombones 
1 Tuba 

1 Piano 

5 Percussion 


Irish 

1.2% 

Lithuanian 

1.2% 

Polish 

1.2% 

Scotch 

1.2% 

Ukrainian 

1.2% 
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APPENDIX N 

CREDITS FOR OUTSIDE STUDY 


Appendix N1 

SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Depaitment of Music 

THE PLAN FOR CREDITING PRIVATE STUDY IN PIANO, VIOLIN AND VOICE 

I. ELiGiBiLrrr: 

A. All junior and senior high school students ol grades 9 to 12 taking private lessons 
in piano, voice, or violin, may apply for credit under the conditions of this plan. 

B. The pupil’s request for credit must have the approval of the principal of his stdiool 
and ue teacher assigned to supervision of this course. 

C. Registration must he made at or before the opening of that term in whidi the pupil 
expects school credit. 

II. ConnsB Requibements; 

A. Outlines of the work to he taken in each grade may he secured horn die ofBce of 
die school. 

B. The pupil's placement in the course is based upon his previous study, the lecom- 
mencmtion ot the private teacher, and if necessary, a demonstration of his ability. 

C. In the case of students of Piano who do not receive essential instruction in music 
theory, such students are advised, whenever possible, to register for such work in 
the school. 

Students of Voice, likewise, must register in glee club or chorus. 

Students of Violin must register in the schcM orchestra or other ensemble group 
using strings. 

D. An examination of the pupil by disinterested authorities not connected with the 
Public Schools is required at the end of each term. This examination will he on 
the material of the grade in which the pupil has accepted placement, and will be 
marked on the plan used by die school. A fee of $1.00 is charged for this examina- 
tion, the entire sum to go to the examiner. 

III. The Puph,: 

A. To he accepted, a student must take two half-hour lessons or one fuU-hout lesson 
per week. 

B. He must practice a minimum of six hours per week. 

C. The music lessons must be taken during the entire school term for which credit 
is desired. 

D. If lessons or practice periods are missed, they must he made up before die end of 
die term. 

IV. The Pabent oh Guardian: 

A. The application for credit in private study made to school audiorities must he 
approved by the parent or guar^n. 
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B. A practice card provided by the school showirtg the niunher of minutes spent in 
practice eadi day must he fflled out hy the parent and presented by the student at 
each weekly lesson. 

C. Cost of instruction and examination is home hy parent or guardian. 

V. The Phivatb Teaches: 

A. The teacher’s recommendation, including details of the student’s previous study, 
length, material and attainment, and his judgment as to placement, must he given 
before the pupil’s application is approved. 

B. Teacher’s reports are to be made to the principal at the school’s regular report date 
covering the following points: 

1. Number of lessons taken. 

2. Amount of practice per week. 

3. A detailed statement of the technical progress since the preceding report. 

4. The list of compositions studied with remarks concerning the scope and quality 
of work done on each. 

5. A grade mark showing the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s work. 

VI. The Scbooi.: 

A. The school credits this work as an unprepared subject, basing the grade upon the 
teadier’s estimate and the examiner’s mark. , 

B. Not more than forty semester periods of credit shall he allowed for private instmc- 
tion in music toward high school graduation. Nor more than ten semester periods 
of credit shall he allowed in any s^ool year. 

C. If the pupil’s work of any week is regarded hy the private teacher as too poor to 
receive credit, notice to this effect is sent to the high school. 

D. The notice sent to the high school is recorded there and the parent or guardian 
informed by the school. After several of these reports, the pupil may he dropped 
from the list of those taking the work for credit. 

E. Teachers who do not report failing work, hut whose pupils consistently fail in the 
examination, may be excluded from the right of taking pupils who expect credit. 


EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS AND GRADE OUTLINES 
FOR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN PIANO 

The examination given at the close of each term shall cover the following: 

Accuracy in reading, rhythm, fingering, slurring, phrasing, and die use of the pedal. 
Expression including tempo, dynamics, tone color, and interpretation. 

Entire Technic for each semester. (Examples to he selected hy examiners.) 

One Study. 

One selection from each group of dassics, one to he played from memory. 

One sdecdon from program group to be played from memory. 

One composition for Sight-reading, Transposition, etc. The test in transposition is 
optional with me pupil. 

Analysis of compositions played. 

Studrats may be required at any time during the semester to demonstrate die quality 
of work being done. 
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PEMOD PRACTICE REPORT 


-Tenn. 


-Year. 


■Pupil 


Week 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat 

Total 

Minutes 

1 








2 








3 








4 








5 








6 








7 








8 









Subject Patent or Guardian 


SAN FRANaSCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

APPUCATION TO REGISTER FOR CREDIT FOR PRIVATE MUSIC STUDY 

I to renter for high school credit in private Cpiano) Cviolin) (voice) study done 
outside the schocu. I am familiar with all the requirements and accept the rules established 
for die administration of this work. 


Pupil 


School 


Grade 

As the (parent) (guardian) of the above student, I appn^ this request for registra- 
tion. I understand the plan and accept the responsibilities oudined in it. 


Parent or Guardian 
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RECOMMENDATION OF PRIVATE TEACHER 

As Chis) Cher) instructor I endorse the application of 

for credit in (voice) (piano) (violin) study. (He) (She) has studied with me for 

months, and in my estimation is a serious student and competent to work for credit in 

Grade Term . 

I understand my duties and responsihilities as set forth in the printed plan and out- 
lines and will cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Fallowing is a statement of the extent of 


Approved. 

Approved. 


Music Dept. 
Principal 


Private Music Teacher 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBUC SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT FOR PRIVATE MUSIC STUDY 
PRIVATE TEACHER’S REPORT 


Repobt Cabd Pbbiod To 

Name op Pupil Fieu>_ 

Name of Tsacber Address. 


Date of Hour! Techoical Accompiiihment Compoiitioni Studied (With amments 

Ltnon of (Exerciiei, icalet, atadies. on each). Mark with an aiteriik (*) 

Taken Practice with teacher's comments) those prepared for examination 


Teadiei's Si^iatuie 


Grade 
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EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS FOR FRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN VOICE 

Probably very few high school pupils begin serious voice study below the age of 
sixteen; consequently, no credit will be granted for such study bdow the eleventh grade, 
except in very unusual cases. 

Pupils reconunended for credit by teachers should possess a reasonable degree of 
musi c ia n ship; a voice of good quality; the ability to sing scales and arpeggios with good in- 
tonation; the ability to sing a familiar song with accurate pitch, rhythm, and good pro- 
nunciation, plus intelligent expressiveness; the ability to read at sight music cotresponmng 
to die average hymn tune. 

Ill die term examination the student must sing four songs from memory, two of whidi 
must be from the listed repertoire. A, B, and C. A number for sight reading may also be 
required. The student may also be asked to sing selected vocalixes from those the teacher 
recommends in the final term report. 

The following points will he considered in grading the work: 

1. Tone quality and control. 

2. Vocal technique. 

3. Accuracy of intonation, rhythm, phrasing, and diction. 

4. Interpretation and stage deportment 

Students may be required at any time during the semester to demonstrate the quality 
of work being doM. 


Appendix N2 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCnON 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

High School Credit for Applied Music Study 
Teachers and pupils should preserve diis bulletin for reference. 

1. The Schenectady high schools, through their departments of music, will grant 
school credit in accordance with the provisions outlined in diis bulletin, to pupls study- 
ing applied music outside of school. 

2. Eligibility; Any pupil regularly enrolled in high school may register for applied 
music credit as an elective subject 

3. Registration: Pupils wishing to receive credit for applied music must register their 
own names not later than October Sth widi the teacher of music at the school, Nott Ter- 
race High School, Room 326, or Mont Pleasant High School, Room 310. At the time when 
the pupil registers his name for applied music, an application form will be given him to be 
filled in by his parent or guardian and his music teacher. This must be returned beating 
the required signatures by October 13th and will complete the registration of the pupil. The 
pupil’s teacher will also indicate on this blank the grade of difficulty or advancement to 
wluch he assigns the pupil. CSee paragraph 4.) 

If hy reason of absence or late entering of school, die pupil is prevented from com- 
pleting his registration on time, he may apply for an extension of time to the high school 
music teacher. Positively no extensions will be mnted except in such cases. 

The music room at each high school will oe open for consultation about registration 
every school day from 8:00 to 8:15 A.M., from the opening date of school until October 
1 3th. Pupils will be held responsible for accommodating themselves to these times. 
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4. Grading and Course of Study: The Schenectady high schools fellow the grading 
of pupils and materials set ferth in the pamphlet "Applied Music fer Pupils of Se^daiy 
Schools." This pamphlet is published by the State Department of Education in Albany 
and may he obtained on application to the music teacher at either high school. Every pri- 
vate teacher of music having pupils enrolled fer applied music credit ^ould have a copy of 
diis pamphlet. Any teacher not^ving a copy ^ould notify the high school music teacher 
promptly if he desires one. 

5. Practice Cards: When the pupil completes his registration, he will be given eight 
Parent’s Monthly Report Cards on which the time spent in practice must M reported 
month by month. One of these caids will be due at the music room on or before the fifth 
of each month and will report the time spent in practice during the month just ended. For 
instance, the card reporting the practice during the month of October must be in the music 
room by November 5th. Pupils will be held responsible for having their cards in on time, 
and a penalty will be impost for cards coming in late. If the music room is closed cards 
may be dioj^ied through the mailing slot in me door, or left at the music teacher’s mail 
box at the main office. 

If pupils should be prevented from attending school and bringing their cards, it is 
suggested that they have the cards mailed to the Music Department of the high shcool 
which the pupil attends. If postmarked on or before the fifth of the month, they will be 
accepted as on time. 

Parents’ or guardians’ signatures, in ink, must appear on all practice cards. All entries 
on cards must be in ink. 

6. Teachers' Report Cards: A monthly report of the work of each pupil is requited 
also of his music teacher. 

When a pupil's registration is complete, eight of these teachers’ report blanks will be 
mailed to his teacher. These should be carefully kept and used, on each month, to be 
filled in as indicated on the cards. They should then be mailed to the music teacher at the 
high school which the pupil attends on the first of each month. If a teacher’s cards become 
m^id, the school will be glad to mail a new supply on request. ’ 

The teacher should note carefully that his estimate of pupil’s work, to be indicated on 
these cards, covers only the work of the month immediate^ preceding the report. 

7. Credit and Hours of Practice: Ci^lit will be determined on the following basis 
provided the quality of Ae pupil's work is satisfectory: five hours’ practice per week — ^five 
credits per year; eight hours practice pec week — eight credits per year; ten hours’ practice 
per wed — ^ten cceffits per year. 

Not over ten nor under five credits pec year may be earned and no pupil may cl ai m 
credit fer more Aan three years. Credit for back years may not be made up. 

Satisfactory grades on Ae examination and satisfactory reports from Ae teacher are 
necessary to Ae granting of creAt also, and pupil’s practice time must be kept constant. 

8. Examinations: All examinations will be given in Ae high schools in June, usually 
in Regent’s week. Examination appointments will be made wiA all pupils registered for 
applied music creAt, in advance of Ae examination period. Pupils are nmd re^nsAle for 
appearing at Ae times set fer Aem, and when not appearing Cunless prevented by illness) 
may be rarred from Ae examination. 

At Ae examination each pupil will be prepared to play Cor sing) Cl) a required piece 
(2) a required study C3) an optional piece C4) an optional study C5) scales, arpeggios or 
oAer puimy technical work Cb) piece or exercise to be read at sight. 

I^e reqmred piece and study should be selected from the syllabus for Ae grade in 
which Ae pupil is registered. These lists will be found in Ae State Department pamphlet 
mentioned above. The optional piece and optional study should be of equal grade of Affi- 
culty but need not be frtm Ae syllabus lists. Sight reading will be chosen by Ae examiner 
from music of a lower grade of difficulty. 
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At die discretion of die exaniinei a pupil may be excused from playing one or more 
parts of the work he has prepared but must be purred to ^y diem ifask^- 

For school credit each pupil will be examined by at least two persons, one the teacher 
of music at the high school or the supervisor of music, and the other a person appointed by 
them. Each examiner will mark independendy and both marks will be averaKd f^ a final 
examinadon mark. No teacher may act as an examiner for his own pupil, rapils will be 
marked on the following basis: Piano — accuracy and technique — W, interpretation 30, 
sight reading 20, total 100; other instruments and voice — ^tone quality 20, accuracy and 
t^nique 35, interpretation 25, sight reading 20, total 100. 

9. Examination Blanks: As soon as the list of examination appointments is posted, 
each pupil must obtain from the high school music teacher an examination blank which the 
pupil must have filled in and signed by his music teacher and bring widi him to die ex- 
a^nation. This form will list pieces and studies which die pupil has prepared for die 
examination. This should be decided upon several weeks before die examination to insure 
adequate preparation. 

10. Instruments and Voice: Pupils may register in applied music if they are studying 
any of the following: voice, piano, violin, viola, i^o, bass viol, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
comet, trumpet, French horn, trombone, tuba, drums, tympani. 

11. Regents Credit: Pupils finding it necessary to apply for regents credit in applied 
music should consult with the high school music teacher at once as the examination require- 
ments set by the Board of Regents vary somewhat from those for school credit. Pupils regis- 
tered for regents credit must also be reported by the high school music teacher to die State 
Department at Albany, on a special form. 

12. Pupils graduating or leaving school in January may make special arrangements 
for examination early in January. Their credit must be one-half the amount granted for a 
full year. 

Pupils entering high school at the beginning of the second semester are also specially 
eligible for one-half year’s credit but will take their examination at die usual time in June. 
They must register widi the high school music teacher in die maimer indicated in paragraph 
three above, not later dian February 15 th and their application forms must be comply 
widi parents’ and teachers’ signatures and handed in by February 23id. 

13. Ninth grade pupils will not be eligible for school credit in applied music. If any 
nindi grade pupfls require regents credit in apjdied music for work done during dieir ninth 
grade year, special arrangements for registration will be made by the high swool teacher 
oft music if he is requestra during the first month of school. 

14. Any teachers or pupils desiring further information on any points in coimection 
widi applied music credit are invited to consult freely with the high sraool. It is intended 
that all persons concerned shall understand the provisions thoroughly in order that they 
may apply in all fairness to pupils registered. 

It is also wished to make the mailing list of private teachers as up to date and inclusive 
as possible. Teachers in doubt as to whether their names are included in diis list will assist 
materially by notifying the high school music teacher at the high school. Teachers having 
changed their mailing addresses will also help by forwarding their new addresses. From 
time to time bulletins or blanks may be mailed to teachers and it is important that such com- 
munications reach them piompdy. 
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APPLIED MUSIC COURSE 
PupSfs Monthly Report Card 


VOICE OR 

High School INSTRUMENT 


GRADE 
OP WORK 


REPORT FOR 
MONTH OF 



Namber of Haari 
(To B« RceenUd 
by Fwntt) 


STUDENTS SIGNATURE 
TEACHER'S 'signature 


PARENTS SIGNATURE 


RECORD NO 


INFORMATION 

GRADES of work in muuc run from 1. lowest, to 7. highest 

A year of tbirty-six to forty weekly lessons ordinarily completes the First Grade of piano work, a second 
year completes the Second Grade ot piano work : three semesters are ordinanly reouired for Third Grade 
and ^atn for Fourth Grade; two years are required for Fifth Grade. The giMsd catalogues of leading 
music publishers reflect accepted standards 


Authorities on in structional material for voices and for instruments other than piano have not yet defined 
and standardised “grades” as precisely os these have been defined for piano; but the len^h of time 
necessary for the accomplishment of a given grade of technique in each of these is assumra to be the 
same as that for piano, and every effort will be made to claanfy the various branches of instructional 
material into grades that reflect the practin of the beet teachers. In thie effort the cooperation of the 
studio teachers themselves will be welcomed 

A pupil is not in a given grade merely because he is assigned music of that grade, but only when he is able 
pei/e 

a pupil, espeoally at entrance, since he may be unable, in consequence, to perform sufficiently well to 
gam a good or even a passing mark. UndergrmiiRg, which arises when the number of years of study 
denotes a higher grade of work than that in which the pupil is registered, may also lead to loss of credit. 
Once correctly entered, the pupil must advance in “grade of work” according to the schedule of years 
above set forth. 

Only sudi material should be assigned as can be played musically in accordance with the intentions of the 
composer as to tempo, style, etc., by a student reasonably gift^ and faithful in his work. 

“Student’s rating” should be recorded in letters, upon the following basis: A, meaning outstanding achieve- 
ment, suiierior work; S, meaning satisfactory work; U, meaning unsarisfactory work, need for improve- 
ment. 
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THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION BASIS FOR CREDITS 

The theoretical basis for computing credits was lormulated first by the North Central 
Association the members and officers of which were drawn from high schools and colleges. 
Hie Association started in the Middle West, in the North-central section, but it eventually 
established affiliations with similar groups formed in other parts of the country. Today, 
most of the important colleges and high schools are members of one or more of these groups 
and abide by the rulings now widely if not universaUy accepted. The Association in its 
original formulation states that one unit of oedit is granted to a subject which is studied 
in a class which meets for two hundred minutes a week (five days to forty minutes each 
or four days for fifty minutes each^ during thirty-six weeks and which is accompanied by 
study outside the class Chome work^ for at least an equal amount of time. In other words, 
four hundred minutes a week throughout the full school year of class work and preparation 
is required for a unit of credit. Laboratory work or unprepared class work is granted half 
as much credit as that which is prepared. 

This, stated in minutes, means 7200 minutes a year of class work x 40 x 36) and 
at least 7200 minutes of outside preparation, or a total of 14400 minutes a year, approxi- 
mately equally divided between recitation and preparation. By the normal arrangement of 
earning four credits in a year a student will in four years have the 16 necessary to gradu- 
ation. Of these, 13 to 15 are required for college entrance. 

Let us now examine how credit would be computed in a number of music courses. 
A harmony Hass which meets for five 40 or four 50 minute periods a week, with outside 
preparation of a like amount, will total 400 minutes a week and will thus evidently be en- 
titlM to one full credit. This frequently is designated as a "solid.” 

For an appreciation class which meets twice a week for 50 minutes and has no out- 
side preparation, the computation would be as follows; 

2 X 50 X 36 = 3600 
3600 is one fourdi of 14,400 

This class should therefore earn 14 of a credit. 


A band that meets once a week for an hour with no outside preparation, would work 
out as follows: 


1 X 60 X 36 = 2160 


2160 is a little less than one sixth of a credit and most principals would consider the credit 
earned as being practically negligible. 

But if a band meets twice a week for 50 minutes for 38 weeks in the year, but still 
does no outside preparation, the calculation would be 

2 X 50 X 38 = 3800 

3800 is one fourth of 14,400 and these band members would have earned one fourth of a 
credit. 

If a History of Music class meets twice a week for 40 minutes in a 40-week school, 
and devotes an equal amount of time to preparation it should receive about credit, as 
die following calculations show: 

2X40 x 40-1-2 x 40 x 40 = 6400 which is a little less than Vi of 14,400. To 
rain the Vi credit required by the letter of the law, more time in class or preparation would 
be necessary. 
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APPENDIX P 

SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES 

QUOTATIONS FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY ALFRED SPOUSE, DIRECTOR, 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

“Not satisfied widi the amoimt of music we have in otu daily school pogram many 
young people devote a greaterpart or all of each Saturday morning to the enjoyment of 
further experiences in music. This is not so much according to a plan of the Board of Edu- 
cation as it is due to requests from children that such opportunities he made available. As 
a matter of fact, while about fifteen hundred young people in this city now devote their 
Saturday mornings to further music study in several of our high schools, the waiting list 
for each of these group is an impressive testimony as to die attitude of the children. 

“At the Monroe High School is conducted what amounts to a magnificent conserva- 
tory of instrumental music, every Saturday morning from eight until one. Here the follow- 
ing activities are going on simultaneously: Small classes in every instrument of the sym- 
phony orchestra, &s activity talcing up many classrooms, the inter-grade orchestra, the inter- 
preparatory orchestra, the inter-hign orchestra, the mter-preparatoiy band, and the inter-high 
band. The inter-high band and the inter-high orchestra are the two prize organizations 
towards which all students aim and for which they are willing to serve through all the 
other group. The various classes are taught by our own teachers supplementea by mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic and others, who are remunerated by fees fnm the children them- 
selves. The other group mentioned are conducted gladly each Saturday morning by our 
own instrumental teachers who devote their time at no funher cost to us. There are a great 
many students in addition who cannot afford to py for their lessons imder the fee system, 
cannot even afford carfare, so we have set up three other centers where these children may 
go for specnal instruction each Saturday morning within walking distance and where they 
ace taught by under-graduates of the l^tman School of Music who are pid by N.Y.A. 

“The vocal side of this story is fully as interesting. In East High School from ten to 
twelve every Saturday morning meets the Inter-Junior Choir. This choir is composed of 
Eighth and Ninth Graders from all over the city who have been adjudged the best in their 
various schools and thus awarded a membership in this dty-wide choir. They are conducted 
through studies of beautiful Handel and Mozart music and the like by the supervisor of 
grade school music. This choir usually numbers about two hundred. At the same time 
there is meeting in another high school the Inter-Prepratory Choir. This is compsed of 
graduates of the Inter-Junior Choir and other interested ones who have been able by ex- 
cellency of voice and musical talent to earn membership in an advanced singing unit The 
choir usually numbers about one hundred and fifty. Over in the Eastman School of Music 
from 9:30 to 12 00 every Saturday morning is gathered the now famous Inter-High Choir. 
It is composed of graduates of the Inter-Prepratory Choir and others who by reason of fine 
voices and exceptional talent have been found worthy of a prize group. This chorus under 
the conductorship of the supervisor of high school vocal music is capble of doing the most 
difficult vocal music on the level of, for instance, the Sanctus of the Bach B Minor Mass. 
The severest conditions of membership obtain and are greatly respected by all members. 
Tardiness is practically unknown and as only one cut per semester is allowed, we are never 
embarrassed by absences. I wish you could see the faces of students who have served in the 
other two group and are awarded a place in the Inter-High. I have seen many girls and, 
very often, fine young men actually burst into teats of joy when they knew they could be- 
long to this group. For those who are not accepted it is indeed a bitter day.” 
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APPENDIX Q 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION IN THE LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOLS • 


The most significant outcome of teaching harmony is the original creative work drat 
pupils produce as the result of it The possible scope of original musical compositions 
created hy hid-school harmony students can perhaps best he shown by quoting the pro- 
gram presentra recendy in a dty-wide festival of hi^-school creative music. The composi- 
tions here listed were raosen from more than one hundred submitted manuscripts and rep- 
resent all grades of high school work from first-term to fourth-term harmony^ 


A Program of Original Compositions 
by 

Senior-High-School Students of Harmony 
CEach Section of the Program Presented by a Different School.) 

1. a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

2. a. 
b. 


Piano Solo— Etude 

Instrumental Trio— Theme and Variations Cft>r flute, cello, and piano) 
Soprano Solo — The Tbrosde CTermyson) 

Russian Dance 

Piano Solo— Prelude 
Piano Solo— Etude 


3. a. Nursery Rhymes 

1. Hey, Diddle Diddle! 

2. Fid^e, Dee Dee! 

3. Litde Stax 

b. String Quartet — ^Moment Musicale in the Ancient S^le 

c. Rhymes and Jingles 

1. Twinkle, Twinkle, litde Star! 

2. The Swing Song 

3. Old King Cole 

4. a. Piano Solo— -Oriental Fantasy 

5. a. Soprano Solo— I hear a Thrush at Eve 
b. Piano Solo— Prelude 


6. a. Soprano Solo— April Rain 

b. String Ensemble — ^Fugato in G Minor 

7. a. Compositions for full orchestra 

1. Sparks 

2. Exaltation 

8. a. Chorus for Girls’ Voices — The Mirror (Milne) 
b. Piano Solo— Theme and Variations 


9. a. Cello Solo — Capricdoso 

b. Piano Solo — ^Idyll 

c. Vidin Solo — ^Impressions of Pendra 

10. a. Flute Solo — Shepherd’s Flute 
a. Piano Solo — ^Danse Grotesque 

c. Senate Modeme for Violin and Piano, First Movement 

11. a. Two-Piano Composition — Scherzo 

♦This material quoted in the closing section id a paper by Louis W. Curtis on “Music Theory," 
printed in the 3Sdi Yeartoeh, Part II of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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APPENDIX R 

CONCERTS BY OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS 

Appendix R1 

WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CONCERTS TOR STUDENTS 
THE KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Record No. 
9122 

not lecoided 
not recorded 
6675 or 35625 
6615 or 8662 
not recorded 
6050 


Composition Composer 

Overture to "Obeton” Weber 

"Meditation'’ Bach-Gounod 

"Hungarian Dance in G Minor” Brahms 

Overture to "A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 

"Trepak" from "Nutcracker Suite” Tschaikowsky 

"My Old Kentucky Home” Arr. (or Strings Foster-Busch 

Finale to "Symphony No. IV” Tschaikowsky 


THE OSCAR SEAGLE SINGERS 

Dedication Robert Franz 

(It is the custom of the Seagle Singers to open each program with the impressive , 
"Dedication” by Franz; this is a song of solemn devotion.) 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring J. S. Back 

Youth’s the Season Made for Joy French Court Dance 

Creation Hymn Beethoven 

(A majestic paean of praise, one of the few examples of Beethoven’s writing 
in the short song form.) 

Mandoline Debussy 

(A moonlight serenade that displays Debussy’s incomparable gift for writing 
ghosts of melodies rather than melodies; suggestions rather dian statements.) 

Youths and maidens sit together in the moonlight, singing love songs to the 
accompaniment of mandolins. Tliere are Tirds, and A^inta, and that eternal Clitan- 
dra, and Damis with his everlasting lovesick poems. The soft colours of the girls’ 
dresses, the dark shadows of the trees and flowers, and the moonlight all melt to- 
gedier in a rosy glowing haze. And through it all goes the tinkling of the mandolins. 

Twenty-Eighteen English Folk Song 

(This is the English counterpart of our own "Eeny, meeny, miney, mo.”) 

The Nightingale and the Rose ' Rimsky-Korsdkoff 

(An exotic song of the Orient sung to the accompaniment of lutes and cymbals.) 

Sing a Song of Sixpence Malotte 

(The woi^ are the old nursery rhyme; by Mr. Wright and quartet.) 

Smuggler’s Song Kemochan 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den MacGimsey 

(The Swampland version of the old Biblical story with more than a suggestion 
of swing.) 
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Roofs MacGimsey 

CJoyce Kilmai’s poem in a musical setting. Tliis is a stirring vagabond song that 
has never before been done in public,^ 

The Night Wind Boland Farley 

Hie Rollicking Merchant Russian Folk Tune 

(After a profitable day’s trading the merchant stops at a tavern to drink vrilh his 
friends. In a mellow and generous mood he invites everyone to be his guest. A num- 
ber of pretty girls are present, to whom he makes love. Soon his money is gone and 
his mood turns melanuoly. Eventually, however, his native high spirits prevail and 
he goes boisterously on his way.^ 

Old Man River Kem 

Simg by William Wright 

None but the Lonely Heart 

Love Went A-Riding 

Soprano Solos by Miss Sinclair 


Tschatkowski 

Bridge 


THE EVA JESSYE CHOIR 

OF Ark’s A’Moverin’ 

Noah an’ the Ark 


Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho 
Simon, the Fisherman (Jessye) 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 

Shadrach, Meshack and Abednego (MacGimsey) 

Water Boy (Robinson) 

Summertime "Porgy and Bess" (Gershwin) 

Go Down Moses 
Good News 

Entire Choir 

Rock My Soul 
My or Captain 
Casey Jones 

Goodmomin’, John — ^Howdy 

Male Choir 


Piano solo to be selected 


Manuscript 
Manuscript 
Music Hour Bk. V, p. 135 


Record 20518 
Record 20520 


Explanatoby Notes 

"Spirituals — The plantation songs known as 'spiiituals' are the spontaneous oudnnsts 
of intense religious fervor and had their origin chiefly in camp meetings. There is in the 
plantation songs a pathos and beauty that appeals to a wide ranK of tastes, and their har- 
mony makes hiding impression upon persons of the highest cmture. The music of these 
songs goes to the heart because it comes from the heart.” — ^Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
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Casey Jones — the subject of this railroad saga was bom John Luther Jones in South- 
western Kentucky. He obtained his first job at Cayce, whence the nickname “Casey." At 
thirty he was the wonderboy railroad man and engineered the famous "Cannonball” and 
died with his hand on the throttle. Negro shop workers in Memphis composed the song 
which later found its way into print. 

Simon — ^was a man who insisted on going fishing on Sunday. This tale is told by the 
old folks in Tennessee, Kentucky and the region around. 

My or Captain — the Negro of the South still sings — going and coming from the 
fields, driving teams, picking cotton, and while performing suno^ tasks of the day. In 
this song die worker expresses his ridicule of die boss behind his back, each laborer trying 
to outdo the other in his versifying. 

Goodmomin' John — Howdy — spatter dialog between two old men who meet on the 
dusty road shordy after sunrise. It means nothing except the humor of the stanzas. 


Appendix R2 

CONCERTS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF PITTSBURGH BY 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fbitz Rbinbii, Conductor — Vlasmir Baxaleinixoff, Assistant Conductor 

Febniary-March, 1940 — These concerts are made possible through die goierosity of 
the Buhl Foundation. 


COMMENTS ON THE COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC BY WILL EARHART 

(Note: The editors regret that space limitationa forbid the reprinting of the four pages of illumin- 
ating comments which appear in the original program booklets.) 


PROGRAMS 
Program A 

Overture to The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 

Symphony in G-minor, Second Movement Mozart 

Symphony No. 5, in C-minor, First Movement Beethoven 

Yne Aftonoon of a Faun Dehussy 

Foster Gallery Morton Gould (on themes by Stephen Foster) 

Overture to Rienzi Wagner 


Progrow B 

Overture to Fidelio 

Symphony No. 5, in C-minor, Second Movement 
Symphony in G-minor, First Movement 
The Sea 

Foster Gallery Morton Gould (on 

Prelude to Ine Mastersingers of Nuremberg 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Mozart 
Dehussy 
by Stephen Foster) 
Wegner 


PROGRAM NOTES BY OSCAR W. DEMMLER AND JACOB A. EVANSON 

(Note: Again space limitations cause the elimination of four pages of helpful notes.) 
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SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS 

Note; Each concert is one hour in length. In each building it will he repeated after 
a short intermission. The concerts will he given in the afternoon, except in Allegheny 
High School and Syria Mosque. The afternoon hours are from 1:00 to 2:00 and again 
from 2:15 to 3:15. Morning hours in Allegheny High School are from 9:00 to 10:00 
and again from 10:20 to 11:20, in Syria Mosque are from 9:30 to 10:30 and again from 
11:00 to 12:00. 


Date Program Conductor 

Tues., Feh. 13 A Reiner 


School 

Place 

Allderdice 

Allderdice 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

AUegjheny Voc. 

Syria Mosque 

Arsmal Jr. 

Syria Mosque 

Baxter Jr. 

Syria Mosque 

Bellefield Voc. 

S)nia Mosque 

Garrick 

Garrick 

Connelly Voc. 

Syria Mosque 

Conroy Jr. 

Idam Grotto Temple 

Fifrh Avenue 

Fifth Avenue 

Gladstone Jr. 

Allderdice 

Herron Hffl Jr. 

Syria Mosque 

Irwin Ave. Trade 

Syria Mosque 

Knoxville Jr. 

Syria Mosque 

Langley 

Langley 

Latimer Jr. 

Islam Grotto Temple 

Morse Voc. 

Syria Mosque 

Oliver 

I^m Grotto Temple 

Overbrook Jr. 

South Hills 

Peabody 

Peabody 

Perry 

Perry 

Prospect Jr. 

Syria Mosque 

Schley 

Schenley 

Somers Trade 

Syria Mosque 

Soudi 

South 

Soudi Voc. 

Syria Mosque 

South Hills 

South Hills 

Washington Voc. 

Syria Mosque 

Westin^ouse 

Westinghouse 


Wed., Mar. 20 

B 

Bakaleinikoff 

Sat., Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Sat., Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar 9 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar 9 

A 

Reiner 

Mon., Mar. 1 1 

B 

Bakaleiiiikoff 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Wed., Mar. 20 

A 

Reiner 

Thurs., Feb. 15 

A 

Reiner 

Tues. Feb. 13 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Mon., Mar 18 

B 

Bakaleinikoff 

Wed., Mar. 20 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Wed., Mar. 20 

A 

Reiner 

Tues., Mar. 12 

A 

Bakaleinikoff 

Mon., Feb. 12 

B 

Bakaleinikoff 

Tues., Mar. 19 

A 

Reiner 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Wed., Feb. 14 

B 

Bakaleinikoff 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Fri., Feb. 16 

B 

Bakaldmkoff 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Tues. Mar. 12 

A 

Bakaleinikoff 

Sat, Mar. 9 

A 

Reiner 

Tues., Rsb. 6 

A 

Reiner 


APPENDIX S 

QUOTATIONS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN TO THE NATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING COMPANY REGARDING LOCAL AUDIENCE PARTICTPATION 
IN THE HOME SYMPHONY 

“I have heen enjoying playing with all the symphony orchestras given on die radio 
for the last 10 years buying all the 1st violin parts. I am now 77 years and in order to play 
more efficiendy, I shall take lessons again.” 

"I heard the Blue Danube waltz the first time in 1873, when Joharm Strauss con- 
ducted the waltz himself at the World's Fair in Vienna. I was then 19, now 84, years old. 
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I was so thiilled by tbis fine music, that I could not help to dance the waltz once more, and 
. .my legs, became so limber, as when I was 19 years old — good music is magic!” 

"About 15 years ago I played a trombone in a very amateur band. When I heard 
vour Symphony tor the first time a few weeks ago, I went down and bought a brand new 
trombone and started in to practice. I got the music schedule and purchased all the sheet 
music for trombone prescribe as well as the blue and grey books. 

“Well, the first broadcast after getting my horn, I didn’t do very well. The second was 
better, and now I am able to play about (bur-fifths of the notes. So I am improving." 

“Pardon anodier outbreak, but I so enjoyed playing svith the kids in this evening's 
concert that I am not over the excitement 3 ^. 

“It is just about 25 years ago when I played with my college orchestra and I have 
played very little since. It is just too bad. I suppose that I am IDce about 100,000 other 
people some of whom you may help to reform. 

"Could you let me know what players diere are in my town who have written to you 
about playing together? I will round them up and we will ‘make merry’.” 

"At the High School we are using all the material published in connection with your 
radio series and find this an excepdonauy fine way of giving the students a fine background 
of music literature. A good number of our students play along with your program and 
many listen to the performance in order to more fully understand and enjoy the same 
numbers when they perform them at school.” 

"Please I like to be a member of the symphony orchestra. I am playing violin and 
taking lesson the last 18 months. I am 9 years old and very interesting in playing in your 
orchestra.” 

"Would you kindly send me and my brother ail information necessary to join the 
Home Symphony. We both are members of the Alameda, Cal., High School Band and 
have been to about three years. I play the comet and my brother plays die French Horn. 
1 sit on first chair Comets and my brother sits on first chair Homs in F.” 


APPENDIX T 

WICHITA PUBLIC SCHCXJLS RESULTS OF RADIO INQUIRY 

Answers received from the question "Has your taste in music changed any during this 
semester as a result of your radio listening^” 

1. My taste has changed considerably. Before I just listened to die radio rather 
haphazardly and if I should happen to listen to a very good program I enjoyed it very 
much. Now I always listen to these grand programs whether I need it for ramo work or 
not. I would rather listen to Margaret Speaks or Nelson Eddy dian almost anything else. 

2. I don’t believe that my taste has changed much because I have always loved to 
listen to music— classical or popular — ^but I know that I have learned to listen to the pro- 

E ;. I used to turn the radio on and listen to anything but now I turn it on with a 
te purpose. 

3. Yes. It has made me appreciate orchestra and vocal music more. My taste for 
popular music has fallen and my want for vocal and orchestra music has risen. 

4. I enjoy listening to music now that I (airly hated before. I have always liked 
singing but orchestra music never interested me until I began to study about operas and to 
try to pick out different instruments. Now I can sit for hours listening to a gcxxl orchestra 
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and wondering just how the song was written or what its background was. I love to listen 
but I hate to write anything down about the program. However it is from the writing that 
I learn most. ^ 

5. Yes, I think it has. I appreciate symphonies, especially more than I used to. Now, 
I like to listen to the Philharmonic and I don’t think I have missed a program this whole 
semester. 

6. I think my taste has changed quite a hit. I would always tom all sopranos and 
tenors oflF but now I listen to the tenors though I still don't like most sopranos (except 
Gladys SwarthouO. 1 like to tell people what operas certain songs come from when I hear 
diem over the radio. My mother minks I’m real smart although I really only know a very 
few pieces and I mean to learn more. 

7. Yes, I believe my taste has improved immensely. Before I started in Girls Chorus 
I could not or would not listen to a soprano sing or a symphony orchestra play. Now I can 
sit dirough either and not even get sleepy. I even enjoy some of diem. 

8. Yes. Before I entered music class I looked upon classical muric as "highbrow" but 
now I really (truthfully) like the higher Wpe of music best At first I couldn’t bear a sym- 
phony orchestra hut since I have learned about the composers and operas and the story 
behind die music I can listen with much more attention and enjoyment. 

9. I think I can see an improvement in myself for instance, at the first of die year I 
could hardly bear to listen to the Philharmonic. Now, however, I diink it is very en- 
joyable. 

10. Yes. After listening to such a voice as Grace Moore’s and hear such lovely songs 
as she sings other (popular) music sounds cheap, loud and uninteresting. 

11. I don’t know whether my taste has changed a lot but I do get thrilled when I 
hear Lily Pons sing some real “trilly" air. 

12. My taste hasn’t changed but I do not like to listen to some of diese long, slow 
moving symphonies that tire you and bote you. Quite a few of the sym^ony orchestras 
seem to think that those are the only kind of symphonies written. I like Grieg and Wag- 
ner and several writers like Bach and Handel and one seems to hear them very litde. I 
love beautiful music and I appreciate the good musical programs given now. 

13. Having to listen has not changed my liking for classical music. It has only given 
me a better knowledge of it and its composers. Having to listen has also made me almost 
believe a person is narrow minded who only enjoys dassical music, or only will listen to 
popular. While you will have your favorites I am convinced that it takes both. 

14. I believe it has changed because music bored me at die first but now I can sit 
down and listen and be interested in the music. I’m not the only one but my parents have 
also learned to be interested in this kind of music. Although I have not learned to like 
diis kind of music too much. 

15. Yes, I truly believe it has. I would rather listen to a good program with the 
music by great composers than die common popular music. My interest is held when there 
is a story told to dekribe what the music represents. I believe my radio reading has helped 
increase my interest 

16. Yes, my taste has changed. I have remarked to my mother latdy I appreciate 
music more since I have been taking Sophomore Chorus. It seems like I can hear stories 
in the music now. 

17. Very much so. When I first started listening I was very bored and did it just be- 
cause I had to, but now I really enjoy it Whether I am listening for school or just my own 
personal enjoyment, I would rather listen to someone on the program like we listen to for 
credit rather than a "jazz" program. I like to compare the music. 

IB. Yes. Before diis year I never listened to such artists as Grace Moore, Uly Pons, 
and Lawrence Tibbett because I had never had any certain reason to just sit down and 
listen to what was eoine on. It seems like the first diine I look at in the evening paper is 
the "On the Air." 
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Princei 

costume design. 


Emferor: 
costume design. 



It took six months to choose The Emperor's 
Clothes for our operetta presentation. Twenty- 
four weekends I hopefully pecked out th« prayer- 
&om a-music-teacher-tt)-a-puhlisher: "Send me, 
please, Mwsfo — fresh and lovely, well-edited for 
adolescent voices, no half-hearted and incompe- 
tent attempts to ape the popular idiom, music 
worth memonzing. Send me Drama — ^wit that is 
unlabored, situations with drama inherent, not 
forced on by a drama coacdi like a tight corset on 
an unlovely figure.” 

Twenty-four weekends I walked postoRiceward 
with an armload of returning books that became 
a neighborhood tradition. Each time I disre- 
garded such hires as "feshion show in the third 
act.** "children can wear dieir everyday clodies," 
"use your wood set or anydiing else you have in 
the way of scenery.** Sometimes the tenor was 
too high, sometimes the libretto trod on inter 
national political toes, oversensitive these days, 
often the work had been done too frequently and 
too well. Most often, however, diey were such 
trash as to tempt me to consign them to my fire 
place rather than to die mails. Only the presence 
on publishers* shelves of several hundred lethal 
duplicates stayed my hand. 

Less hopeless scores I conned microscopically 
^measure hy measure, line by line. I pestered 
a patient ccmductor of symphony and opera with 
‘*Dd you diink this is good^" “Will it go>” And 
finally, after die dramatic coach had approved 
the lines and die ordiestra conductor had for a 
week, like Toscanini, studied scores by his bed- 
side lamp-^we ordered. 

It took twen^ minutes to settle the artistic des 
tiny of the Emperor. It was my lunch hour, I 
remember, and the show was yet three months 
off. But still I felt the terrible urgency which, 
overpowering my unconsdcmable fear of strangers, 
propelled me across the threshold of the art room 
toward a quiet litde act teacher and some twenty 
young artists 1 hardly knew. 

Perched on die teatdier*$ desk cover for my 
wholesome awe of all whose hands work skil* 
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fuUy on anything but a musical instrument) I 
told them of the dream Vd been keeping in that 
cximer of the aduk mind which always remams 
childlike. There would be a palace, of course, its 
walls hung widi crimson and cobalt, its steps 
Wolet and gold. In and out of this palace would 
move pageantry to music, a kaleidoscope of colcw, 
a brcath-catching wizardry of line and rich febnc. 
A Prince and Princess would meet secretly by 
moonlight and^-^Papa, the Emperor, won over— 
would live happily ever after. Even the villains 
would be flagrandy charming, not to be dealt 
with too harshly in the end. 

Then I went to )unch, but from that moment 
my dream began coming to life. Far from waiting 
for orders, the amazing teacher pupil group daily 
leapt leagues ahead of me. By the day after mv 
talk vridi them they had emptied two libraries of 
books on medieval costume. By the end of that 
week the walls of their classroom were hung 
with dozens of preliminary costume sketches. 
They had worn out a copy of the libretto discov- 
ering the internal implications of each part, had 
dragged in all the startled actors to study just 
^hat physical material they must work with. A 
few days later many sketches had reached water 
color stages; ideas begun by one artist were being 
shaped up by another; and a sideline of adapta- 
tions to modem costume designs had already 
begun. 

Meanwhile, we*d had several feverish confer- 
ences on settings. Unhampered by the store of 
motiieaten woodwings and flats Cconscientiously 
kept firom their knowledge by tiie director) — art 
studente assisted her in getting onto paper a 
simple, fluid background for play action. It con- 
sisted of many sets of steps of uniform size and 
shape Cused since a dozen diflerent ways), plat- 
fbtms of varying heights already in stock from 
commencements, and one glorious flight of stairs 
for royal parades. An audience on die flat audi 
torium floor saw all the actors for the first time in 
school history. 

Plans cmce setded inch by inch a scale 
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Princess: 
costume design. 


Chancellor: 
costume design. 
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Prince and Princess: 
finished costumes. 


Emperor and Chancellor: 
finished costumes. 






p]an of the stage, each unit to be built was 
drawn to scale both in elevation and perspective. 
The wood shop, confronted contrary to custom 
widi exact spedficadons, substituted 
for usual iductonce, and finished die set in timp 
to be used for a mondi of rehearsals. (See what 
that does for the confidence of yotu actors!) 

The budget being exhausted by diis investment 
in permanent scenery, some popular seniors per- 
suaded their class and the Dramatic Qub to 
mabe the school a gift of a crimscm velour stage 
curtain. They haunted die display department 
of die Biggest Store, and inve^led the loan of a 
priceless jewel-blue cydorama. They ovexcom- 
pensated for its deficient yardage by a panel of 
gold bearing forbed pennons of their own design- 
ing. They persuaded die Dramatic Club to make 
up from dieir sbetches a gauze window to be 
droj^d from the flies for the candle-lit vigil of 
the weavers, the moonlit tryst of the lovers. 

Betimes, the costume designs had already be- 
gun to move down the hall from art room to home 
economics office. Special sponsor of the Stage 
Costume Club (tinder the eloquent suasion of 
die heartily co-operative principal) was a clothing 
teacher widi a dancing-teacher sister, considerable 
experience in dieatrical costume, and ibscinating 
catalogs of stage fabrics. She and her two fac- 
ulty assistants, however, did most of their shop- 
ping in die basement of the Bi gg est Store— cos- 
tume designs in hand, widi reverent r^ard for 
original colors and widi the final rainbow splash 
of all nine^ costumes in mind. 

On a Saturday znoming I came upon these 
scenes in the home economics wings: Costume 
dub members cutting fabrics, fitting "royalty” 
even to headgear and shoes, approving long- 
underwear tights d3ted at home. . . . "Common- 
ers” — ^men, women, and children— choosing one 
of two basic designs for their group; getting from 
teadiers in charge a length of mateifal for tunic 
or dress, scraps for head-dresses, hoods, cloth 
hose, shoes, the inevitable medieval purse. . . - 
Boys and girls alibg cutting out with newspaper* 
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-ixittenis costumes to be made at home and in- 
spected at diess paiade ten days befote die first 
perfonnance. 

Over school loudspeakers and on countless tml- 
letin boards where later bloomed the poster bally* 
hoo, was die daily repeat chorus: "Bimg in your 
old long undies, your castoff draper^t your 
broken dime-store jewelry. The Emperor needs 
clothes.'* In the art rooms the guttering junk 
they brought was being evolved into court jew- 
elry — daggers, crown, jewded belts, buckles. 
Plain febiics with deft brushes and crayons were 
evolving into stage brocades. 

There, too, royal purple paints were flowing 
with sizzling rapidity onto ooundess posters, all 
different. Edward, who hated school till he found 
die art room, was making a linoleum block for 
program covers. Bob was doing a shadow block 
for print-shop posters, and Kenny a basic layout 
for them. Garland, the Chancellor, was making 
his own papier-mach^ ear trumpet. Teacher and 
pupils were dropping in on costume fittings and 
haggling learnedly over draped and tmdraped 
belts. 

Duplicate costume pictures were being made 
for dramatic barnstorming tours by characters in 
costume Cto grade schools and PTA's and wives 
of-the-union dubs^. Artists and Glee Oub-eis 
were plawnmg widi political acumen a costumed 
invasion of the Biggest Store, which granted them 
an impressive window display; and of The Paper, 
which accorded them press photo and a good 
story in the news section. And they were making 
a complete unit in photography of every stage of 
die operettic devdopnent — a record without 
which this axtide and others would have been 
impossible. 

Upstairs, advanced commerdal students were 
learning to sdl a show by letters diey made up 
for musicians of the dty^— some sixty versions of 
the same information put on letterhead stationery 
and signed by director and prindpal. Journalism 
students were preparing a dozen different ap- 
proadies for dty paper, neighborhood news, and 
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Personality study: 
artist and actor. 




A fitting: costuine 
club and princess. 
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Designing the seU 
art students. 


school papers Concluding editorials on die re> 
cooperative eflEbrt). On stage was the 
r ntfm «,switdiboard die activities director had 
^ wfea^ed at |ong last. Before it, the uty super- 
visor' of visual education was giving draniatic- 
dass hoys special pointers on lighting tricks. 

And down in the auditorium the fa miliar re- 
heaxml routine was in progress with the utmost 
diCKDi^hness we could achieve widiin two self- 
estahhshed Hmitations: no student in the building 
after seven-diirty, even diough a two-session 
sdiool ends at five; no student ever taken faom an 
academic class (if one math teacher is “agin" the 
diow, you may lose twenty auditors). 

Perhaps a few tricks evolved in a decade of 
die hardest school e xp eri ence — are worth men- 
tioning: Separate tryouts for musical and dra- 
matic ahili^, with coaches comparing notes 
afterward. Rehearsal schedules posted always a 
week in advance. Dramatics imder a skilful and 
imaginative coach, rehearsed widi principals alone 
until mastered (I could write an epic poem on 
our coach). Dances, solos, choruses in small, 
separate rehearsals for thoroughness, time-saving, 
and faeshness. Then whole scenes rehearsed with- 
Building the set: out interruption, followed by criticism faom each 

wood shop, ooadi and the repetition of same scene. * * * 

Qidiestration thoroughly prepared by the orches- 
tra akme begizuung a month before die perfonn- 
ance. Business management and ushering in the 
hands of a competent teacher and a staff trained 
by him, not the responsibility of die director. 
Dress rehearsal with full staff attendance on Sat- 
urday Cno slee[^ children at school; a week to 
correct and add). A children's dress-rehearsal 
matinee two days before the performance, and 
dien complete rest for die cast. * * * Chorus 
makeup, dressing, and waiting rooms away from 
the pcfadpals. No last-minute scoldings, no last- 
minule changes. * Thank you notes to eveiy- 
(me who asasted in any way, immediately after 
die performance. Prompt return of hoiiowed 
materials, chedc on hills, storage of school prop- 
er^* 

JESzdting as was the interdepartmental busde, 
it was the music of The Emfferor's Clothes which 
remained, as muric should, its own best adver- 
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tuement. We learned it die way— 

widiout accompanimoit first. We memorized by 
knowled^ of keys, of intervals between parts, of 
cues, and of die exact number of measures' rest 
— ^not by mecbanical repetition. This, by the 
way, creates a performers' independence which 
affords considerable relief to conductors who al- 
ways expect to be visited with measles or a 
broken ann on the day of the peifoimance. . . . 
But we aimed Cas we do widi all our music, even 
at die expense of die perf^tion which is so ex* 
trava^mdy and unreasonably expected of high 
school singers diese days) to retain die freshness 
and wonder of die musk. Boys and girls so 
trained continue to think singing is fun; burst 
into Russian liturgy or dieir favorite operetta 
choruses with complete unselfconsdousness, 
whedier in the gymnasium dressing room, the 
■bus en route to a picnic, or an auditorium full 
of people. When, during weeks of rehearsal, doors 
have regularly filled with the popping eyes and 
attenuated ears of forbidden visitors — ^e pay 
audience is assured. 

Jt would he superfluous to describe here the 
final performance. If die in&ncy of an amateur 
show is inteUigendy and lovingly guarded, we 
seldom need fear its maturity. Suffice it to 
say that diis production grew creatively to the 
last Even at die children's matinee Rou-Hou 
invented a delightful piece of business: while the 
Emperor's grim and bloody axe was upraised be* 
fore die groaning populace, she teaifi^y tiptoed 
up to die kneeling, squirming Fripon with bis 
head on the block- "and pulled down his brief 
tunk behind! And most sigziificandy, the audi- 
ena laughed at the entrance of the Emperor in 
lavendar satin undies, but sat almost without 
breadiing during the Prince's heart-breaking 
farewell aria, and watohed his slow and gende 
kiss widiout a snicker. 

As a postscript, however, it may he added that 
The Emperor's Clothes drew record crowds, even 
made a litde money, because a recoid-brealdng 
number of people f^t they had a part in it. . . . 
It sounds like a fabulous tale, hut it can he re- 
duced to a simple formula : Choose a good vehicle. 
Allow many people die fun of helping with it 
And the annual u^y duckling becomes a swan. 
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Publicity conference: 
newspaper staff. 


Cutting out costumes: 
actors. 






TTie flowing membeis of the East High Sohool staff were of special assistance 
production of The Emperor's Clothes: A. J. Dillehay, principal; J. F. Mearig and 
CJnu Jone^ assistant principals. Coriniie Helwig: dramatics. Atteline McLeland- art. 
Itoth^e Bte, wdth Blake, Doris Mans, and the Stage Costume Chib: costumes. 
Howard ^dicker: woodwork. Eileen Buida with the Caravan staff: news. Martha Do^: 
cmres^dence. Ral^ Rench: orchestra. L. V. KeUy: printing. Sally Knippert, with 
Mary Sbnpson and the Dramatic Club: properties, assistance wi& set, Ughting, makrap. 
namet Thompson, dances. Frank Whiteman: business management. * ♦ • Permission 
granted by Design magazine to reprint pictures first appearing therein. 
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APPENDIX W 

EXAMPLES OF MUSIC RELATING SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Appendix Wl 

« 

COMMUNITY SERVICE FUNCTIONS as affecting the DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
of the Pittsbuigh Public Schools 

The SiHuttion 

Hie Public Schools exist for the education of youth. 

The public is entitled to, and should demand, the best possible educational results. 

Wormy and appropriate educational results are often such as are interesting and useful 
to the public not primarily as educational exhibits#but for intrinsic worth is entertainment. 
Of such nature are the results attained by groups of students in our orchestras and bands. 

Because they are interested in the school orchestras and bands for educational reasons, 
and are desirous of music for some occasion, groups of citizens, more or less representative of 
die city as a whole and representing some more or less altruistic or some more or less selfish 
purpose, and motivated by the thought of contributing stimulus or encouragement to the 
school music organization, or by the hope of attracting attention to dicir own projects, 
without regard to the effect upon the scl^ools, request the services of orchestras or l^ds, or 
small groups of players from diese organizations, in providing music for all sorts of occa- 
sions, whim ranm firom playing for Memorial Day services for the G. A. R. to playing for 
a parade of Hol^wood stars passmg through Pittsburgh, for the benefit of Warner Bros. 

What Should Be Done 

The effmt of any pupil activity undertaken under school auspices upon the educa- 
tional, physical, mental, and moral welfare of the students is the fi^ and most important 
consideration that must be weighed by public school teachers and ad minis trative officials. 
That is dieir specific responsibility. 

The socm and ethical education that results from participation in die right sort of 
dvic and community affairs may well be weighed as a value to the students; but that value 
is highly variable and is relative to other values. Any of the following specific conditions 
may obtain. 

The occasion may be one which represents a comparatively low order of dvic interest 
and purpose. 

The occasion may represent the prindples or program of only a small group of dtizens 
and be contrary to the prindples or purposes of an equal or largn group. 

The occasion may be sharply limited to die interests of a sect, a murch, a dub mem- 
bership, a sodety. Though these may be good in themsdves, service to one would imply 
obligation to serve all, and we have ndther time nor energy to serve the community when 
it is divided into a multitude of small units. 

Although having a public welfare bearing, the occasion may have its strongest bearing 
upon private welfare. Better business is of pu&c interest, but a ^nd or orchestra playing as 
an attraction in a department store may be considered as detracting from business by die 
odier department stores. The dvic wdfare grows obscure in such a case, and the civic spirit 
gained by the pupils can be ndther very great nor very dear as to values. 

On any occasion, even one that represents a civic purpose or interest, some d tiz e n s 
may feel diat dieir group interests are injured. Contributions of free music from the schools 
affMts, for instance, die welfore of the professional musicians. They see themsdves as 
dtizens who own proper^, pay taxes, support the schools, just as other dtizens do. Hiey 
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themselves play gratuitously for charity, as, for instance, for hospitals, and have no objec- 
tion to odiers doing likewise. If the or county opens a bi^K or a park, that is a 
matter of general dvic interest But die musicians m not believe mat tbey should donate 
their music any more than the manufacturers should have donated materials for construc- 
tion, and if music is engag^ they believe it should be paid for. Civic interest on the part 
of the public school system is conceded, and possibly the public schools, as a governmental 
institution, should partidpate. But unles the ceremonies are considered of suifident im- 
portance to justify dismisdng all Students to attend, it is dear that detailing a band to jday 
reflects, not a bdief that dvic education is to be imparted to the students attending, but 
diat schools owe a duty to the government. But the government is the people; and are die 
peon’s interests best served by competing with prof^onal musicians or by paying a litde 
more Tiublic money out in wages to those profesdonal musidan-dtizens? 

Even in a dear-cut case of proper dvic interest, the students who are asked to play 
for an occasion may be asked to lose more dian they gain. I have seen a school band of 60 
players lose a half^y in school, march in a cold rain for several miles Cwith disastrous 
aftereffMts that are known to me in die cases of at least two members^, play nothing diat 
could possibly do anything for them musically or mentally, and bruise Aeir ups by pbying 
while marchhig over lou^ ground until they were unfit for any odier playing fm severd 
days. They gained nodiing comparable to what they lost. I fdt mat they had a right to ask 
an accounting of me, as their grardian in school-music matters. 

In view of the foregoing mscussion I recommend diat public school orgmizations con- 
tribute music only as hereinafter provided. 

1. For school functions, initiated by die schools as part of a school program, whedier 
in school buildings or other buildings. 

2. For community foncticms organized in the interests of die schools, such as diose 
that might be emanated by die P. T. A., 1^ Educational Committees of civic organizations 
such as die Civic Club, etc. 

3. As a school ediibit to out-of-town organizations meeting in ctmventicm in Pitts- 
burgh, as part of the City’s courtesies to such bodies. Recent meetings of the National 
Assodatiem of Public School Business Officials form a case in point. CHowever, if a Na- 
tional Associatiem of Textile Manufacturers, or of odier business interests, however worthy, 
met in Pittsburgh, die case would be debatable. Suppose it were the National Association 
of Brewera.^ 

4. For civic occasiems of local, state, or naticmal patriotic interest, of sufficient breadth 
b> enlist the sympadiies of all right-minded persons. The recent meeting of die Pitts- 
burgh chapter of the National Saf^ Coundl is a case in point; and we play annually for 
Memorial Day for G. A. R. and other o^anizations of veterans in connection widi their 
services in cemeteries. Further, a National or State Encampment of the G. A. R. or of the 
American Legicm or of die Veterans of Foreign Wars would also be in point. (However, 
if die music virere not part of a formal organization program, if, for instance, the organiza- 
tiem hdd a dance or a purely social diimer, where music would be for the purpose of danc- 
ing or for purely dec»rative purposes — ^to drown die clatter of dishes, fm instance — die 
scbcxil organizations should not be asked or expeerted to jday.^ 

5. For charity, as for a lawn fete for the benefit of a ho^tal. As an instance, we 
have ]^yed for several years for die lawn fete held aimually for the benefit of the 
Columhia Hosjntal. 

6. For Icxnl Boards of Trade, when these are promoting genuine rommunity social 
occasions. The Hallowe’en festival in Homewood is a case in point. (Many of such occa 
sions are not in point. These others are either merchant advertising affairs, or are dis- 
guised political rallies, to win fevor for local politicians; and the schools are not in partisan 
politics, diough they are in truly dvic affairs, j 


Wnx Eabhart 
Director of Music 
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Appendix W2 

A LETTER FROM WILLIAM W. NORTON, DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, 

FLINT, MICH. 

**In wofidng out oui ideals for the 'carry over of sdiool music into the conununity’ we 
can fed quite satisfied that die stahiliaing character elements definitely reveal diemselves 
in the civic attitudes of our high school graduates from our music dasses. In surveying the 
immediate carry over into active musical participation of playing or singing one might he 
disappointed and yet we find many of our fbrmm players and singers in our audiences as 
intell^ent 'active' listeners. 

Here must exist in the oommiinity such musical groups as furnish opportunity for 
this carry over. For a long time we were stressing large school hands, orchestras, and chdrs 
only and neglecting die smaller end more in tima te ensembles. Those unable to get into 
the lamer groups in the community had litde opportunity to satisfy dieir desire to play or 
sing. Even when they assembled in homes they md not know what to play or what to sing 
except die trash of the day. I think the smali ensemble in our schools which acquaints the 
stndrats widi the available literature will do mudi to increase the number of graduate par- 
ticipants. 

In Flint we count oursdves fortunate even with all our curtailments. Our Flint 
Symphony Orchestra of one hundred players is composed of ]^£essioiials and advanced 
amateurs. Any higih school senior who hu won first desk is allowed to 'sit in’ the sym- 
phoiw if diere is a vacancy in his section. Hiis year we had but two high sidiool students, 
yet the balance of die orchestra is made up pretty laigdy of people who had dieir training 
duou^ the Flint Public Schools. Our concertmaster started in die grades, was concert- 
master in high school and a student conductor, is now instrumental instructor in one of our 
Junior High Schcnls. With only 82 playing our last ccmcert, 47 were carry-overs. Seven ate 
public schcxil music teachers who assist. 

In our Flint Choral Union of 250 voices about 100 are carry-overs. The sineihg is 
confined largely to oratorios. In die Flint Gvic Opera die carry-over is less except hrough 
die orchestra. In the Norton Male Chorus of 55 men, there are only ten carry-overs 
so far. 

The Groves Male Chorus origmated as a high school senior quartet, later as an octet 
and graduaDy became a male chorus of forty vcnces. With a few excxpdons aU are graduates 
of our schocu grcmps. 

Hie Goves Band of 75 players was originally recruited exclusively horn the gradu- 
ates of our school bands. 

The Part Song Gub of 60 mixed voices is with few exceptions composed of graduates 
fmm die A Cappeua Choirs of the senior h^h schools. There is a growing demand for a 
hi^ sdicxil alumni dioir. 

Here are 37 church choirs in which the school graduates are well represented. Li 
about five of die churches aside from the adult dioir there is another chcrir of high school 
age whidi tends to help die carry-over in this reladcm. The church orchestra members are 
largdy die product of me school training. Some of our former students axe choir directors. 

The Suvaticm Army Band of 60 men is conducted by one of our sdiocd men and has 
some members who have had experiencro in our school bands. However, the Salvaticm Army 
takes good care of its own traimng dirough its fine Junior Band. 

The Post Office Band has a few of our school trained pla 3 rors, amcmg die membership 
of diirty six. 

Our graduates who have been employed in the A. C. Spark Plug Company have had 
opportunity to play in the good A. C. Band, or sing in dieix male chorus. 

The Flics Glee Qub has several of our graduates. 

The Flint light Opera Association usecf one of FImt Central’s singers as leading lady 
in Bohemian Girl with a number of others in the chorus. 

The General Motors Chorus of three htmdred voices has some of our graduates.” 
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Appendix W3 

DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION, CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"Music foi the Listener” — a non-ciedit course for those who would increase their enjoy- 
ment of music by knowing more about it. 

The fundamentals of music, which even listener should know, will he presented as 
simply and humimly as possible. To make me course of immediate value, the selections 
studi^ will be taken nom the current Twilight Concert Programs of the Cleveland 
Orchestia. 

This course, planned by Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of Music Appreciation of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, and given by Mrs. Walter B. Johnston, combines die services of 
three important civic organizations: die Cleveland Public library, which provides the 
classroom and most of die study and reference material; the Clevdand Public Schools, which 
offer the course through the Division of Adult Education; and the Cleveland Ordiestra, 
which will brine die music to life for those who wish to attend the Twilight Concerts. No 
technical or pemtming knowledge of music is required for entrance. Cracert attendance 
is optional. 

As is customary to help finance the course, a fee of $2.50 for the 15 weeks will be 
collected by the Board of location. The class will meet weekly from 7 to 9 P.M., on 
Tuesday evenings, in the Auditorium of the Cleveland Public Library, beginning with 
Tuesday evening, October 17. 

For complete information telephone die Division of Adult Education, CHeny 3660, 
or the Cleveland Public Library, Information Desk, CHerry 1020. 


Appendix ^4 

PROVISO, ILL., CHOIR ALUMNI 

The Proviso Choir Alumni, as an organization, came into being in November, 1939. 
The idea orijmated with the Class of ’39. Their enthusiasm was met by an eagerness in 
die hearts of other choir alumni for a chance to get togedier and sing as they had sung 
while in school. Today they produce results that show positive proof m die value of such 
an organization to the cultural and spiritual life in the community. This is the first ap- 
pearance of die Choir Alumni in formal concert, but they gave a good account of them- 
selves at the open house performance given by the Maywood Players at Christmas time, 
when they sang four app r o pri ate numbm. 


Appendix WS 

SPRINGFIELD (MISSOURI) CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Report of Activities, Written in 1938, when Orchestra was Preparing for Trip to the Meet- 
ing of the Music Educators National Conference in St. Louis * 

The Springfield Civic Symphony was organized in die fell of 1934 by a ^up of 
young musicians who were anxious to play together in an orchestra. This origin^ gtottPi 
who were practically all former member of die Springfield High School orchestra, tow 

* This organization ii itill active ai thia volume is being printed in 1941. The business matters 
are in charge of various citizens formed into (1) The Board of Directors (13 members) ; (2) The 
Women’s Symp^ny Committee (29 members responsible for ticket sales) ; and (3) Patrons of the 
Orchestra (varying in number each year). 
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upon themselves the task of assembling sufficient players for a well-balanced symphonic 
organization, and succeeded remarkably well. James P. Robertson, director of instrumental 
music in the Springfield public schools, and formerly a member of the Springfield High 
School Orchestra, was selected as conductor, and two concerts were given by the group dur- 
ing this first year of existence. During this first season the orchestra numbered thirty-five 
players. 

All competent graduates of the high school orchestra ate invited to become members of 
the civic orchestra, unless the section of their particular instrument is already full. They 
ate then placed on a waiting list. During die season of 1935-1936, the orchestra numbered 
about fifw players, and they presented tour concerts. For the past two years the orchestra 
has numbered about sixty players, and has given four regularly scheduled concerts each 


It is interesting to note that when the orchestra was organized it was not done with the 
sole purpose of giving concerts. The concerts were a second^ matter, and were given only 
when the group felt that they were suffidendy prepared. The orchestra operated on a bud- 
get of less than $100. the first season. This was possible because music used was taken 
Rom the htoh school library, rehearsals were held m the high school building with only a 
very small toe charged, basses and percussion instruments um were those belonging to the 
public schools. 

At present the orchestra operates on a budget of about $600 per season. The organiza- 
tion is stiiedy amateur in that no one Cinduding the conductor^ is paid for' playing. It is 
fdt that the pleasure and experience derived from playing in the group is suffident remuner- 
ation. The main items in the budget of the orchestra are: soloist fees, music, hall rental, 
printing of programs and tickets, and advertising. 

The trip to St. Louis is being financed in this way: $250 is being appropriated from 
the treasury and pro-rated among the members. Each member will bear the rest of bis or 
her own expenses. 

Membeis of the orchestra represent the following professions: 


Muiic Teacheri in Public Schouli and 


CollcKa 7 

Doctori 2 

City Sanitary Engineer 1 

City Attorney 1 

Accountant 1 

Bank Cleric 1 

Interior Demrator 1 


40 members are graduates ol the Springfield High 
School orchestra, having graduated between 
the years 1924 and 1937. 

Conductor is a graduate of the Springfield High 
School orchestra. 

Only two of the members did not get their first 


Housewives 5 

Railroad Mechanic 1 

Grocery Store Proprietors and Clerks 2 

Business College Students 2 

Telephone Operator 1 

Store Clerks 3 

College Students 29 

H. S. Students 3 


orchestra experience in the public schools. 

The rest of the members are graduates of High 
School Orchestras in the immediate vicinity of 
Springfield, or have played in orchestras in 
other parts of the country and are now resi- 
dent in Springfield. 


At die dose of this season the orchestra will have given fourteen regular concerts in 
addition to several other appearances. 

Rehearsals are held once each week and on the Sunday afternoon previous to each 
concert. Rehearsals are two hours in length* 


List of Works performed: 

Bach— Concerto No. 3 for Two Solo Violini and 
Orchestra. Sinfonia to Cantata No. 209 for 
Flute and Ordieitra. 

Beethoven— Symphonv No. 1 : Symphony No. 5 ; 
Symphony No. 7 ; Sj^phony No. 8 ; Coriolanui 
Overture; Emont Overture. 

Berlioz— Marche Hongroite from Damnation of 
Faust. 


Bizet— L’Arletieiiiie Suite No. 1; L'Arleiieniie 
Suite No. 11. 

BoelJman — Symphonic Variations for Violoncello 
and Orchestra. 

Hoi soni— Minuet for String Orchestra. 
Brahms— Hungarian Dances I, III, V, and VI 
Chabiier — Espaiia Rh«ipsody. 
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DebuMjr — Daniei for Harp an4 String Orche«> 
tra: Girl With the Flaxen Hair ( string or- 
chestra) ; The Golliwogs Cakewalk. 

Dubensky— Gossips (string orchestra). 

Dukas— The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 

Dvorak— Symphony No. 5. 

Franck— Symphoiw in D minor (1st movement}. 

German— l^ree Dances from Nell Gwynn. 

Gershwin— Rhapsody in Blue for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

Glinka — ^Russian and Ludmilla Overture. 

Grieg^Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 ; Heartwoundt 
(string orchestra). 

Haydn— ^mphony No. 2. ^ 

Ippolitow-Iwanow— Procession of the Sirdar. 

Janssen— Foster Suite. 

Lalo— Symphonie Espagnole for Violin and Or 
chestra. 

Lehmann — Myself When Young from **ln a Per- 
sian Garden," Baritone Solo with Orchestra. 

Massenet — Phedre Overture. 

McDonald— Rhumba from Second Symphony. 

IVleodelMohn— Concerto for Violin and Orches- 
tra; Ruy Bias Overture; Midsummer Night's 
Dream— Nocturne and Scherso. 

Mouisorgsky— A Night on Bald Mountain. 

Mozart— Symphony No. 40 ; Concerto in D for 
Piano and Orchestra ; Concerto No. 10 for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra. 

Nicolai — ^The Merry Wives of Windsor Overture 


Rameau— Suite from Dardanus. 

Rimsky-Korsakow— Scheherczade ; Dance of the 
Clowns. 

Saint*Sacoo— Danse Macabre; Introduction aud 
Rondo Capriccioso for Violin and Orchestra. 
Bacchanale from Samson and Delilah. 

Sarasate— Zigeunerweisen for Violin and Or 
chestra. 

Schubert — Symphony in B minor ; Rosaniunde 
Overture. 

Shostakovich— Suite “The Bolt." 

Sibelius— Finlandia ; Valse Triste. 

Smetana— Dances from the Bartered Bride. 

Strauss (Joh.)— Blue Danube Waltz; Tales from 
the Vienna Woods Walts. 

Thomas— Mignon Overture. 

Tschaikowsky~~5ymphon^ No. 4; Symphony Nu 
5 ; Romeo and Juliet Overture Fantasie 
Marche Slav ; Pilgrims Song (baritone and 
ordiestra^ . 

Verdi— Ana, II Lacerate Spirito from Simon Bo- 
canegra (baritone). 

Wagner^Die Meistersingcr Overture: Die Meib- 
tersinger Introduction to Act III ; Dance of the 
Apprentices: Procession of the Mastersingers ; 
Lohengrin — Introduction to Act III ; Traume. 

Webei^-^beron Overture; Der Freischiitz Over- 
ture. 

Wolf-Ferrari— Intermezzo from Jewels of the 
Madonna. 
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reduced facsimiles of program title pages, WICHITA, KANS 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., LONG BEACH, CAL , SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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APPENDIX X 

USE OF TESTS IN ROCHESTER SCHOOLS — QUOTATION FROM LETTER 
WRITTEN BY ALFRED SPOUSE, DIRECTOR 

“You also wanted to Imow something about oui use of the Seashore musical talent 
tests. There was a time when the Eastman School of Music ruled that all applicants should 
submit to this battery of tests as a prerequisite to admission. I thtnlr diey do not at present 
malce any such demand. We first decided to use die Seashore tests because of the high 
turnover in Eastman instruments when duw were first distributed. As soon as apjdicants 
were required to take die Seashore tests and only diose were accepted who secured a high 
rating, our turnover dropped immediately to a n^ligible firaction of its former size. We 
have continued to use them ever since in the awarding of Eastman or school.owned musical 
instruments, and in the giving of free lessons. We do not, however, discourage children 
from studying if they can provide their own instrument and pay for lessons. do try to 
have in our orchestras and bands only those who have passed with a good Seadiote ratii% 
so diat we can be reasonably sure of having good per f orming units. We do not exclu£ 
children with low talent from playing an instrument if they wish. We merely notify the 
parents that we cannot predict a success which would recompense them for much financial 
outlay. 

In die vocal work we cannot depend as strongly on the Seashore tests because a per- 
son who had no voice whatever might secure the mghest possible Seashore rating. So we 
take into our advanced choirs naturmly the people who have the best voices. For £ose widi 
less outstanding vocal gifts we ask that diey have a rather high Seashbre rating. The voice 
still remains the prime requisite for entrance to these advanced groups unless there is a 
definite pitch weakness. Ctf course, we do not keep anybody who can carry a tune out of 
eidier our voice training classes or the fine hig^ school choirs, of which there are eleven. We 
encourage all persons to get into and enjoy being in these school choirs, and once every 
year we have mem present a musical festival for me citizens of die dty at die superb East- 
man Theatre, so diat all get their moments in die sun. We do place a great deal of reliance 
on the Seashore tests and practical results have shown us die wisdom of so doing, but we 
by no means make diem any more dian one of die factors conddered. Finally, Kt me te- 
state that we do not use them at all except for membership in die prize groups." 
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"STUDENTS PER TEACHER” SURVEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Efementery Schools; 13,428 students -t- 8 teachers = 

1,679 students per teacher. 

High Schools 

High School 

Jr. High 

Grmton CMr. Goodwin) 

321 

415 

Union CMiss Best) 

210 

305 

Ottawa CMr. Showers) 

122 

538 

Central CMr. Barr) 

315 

427 

South CMiss Lindley) 

143 

698 

Davis Tech CMr. Dean) 

440 


Harrison CMiss Coye) 


680 

Burton CI^* Mur^y) 


913 


6|1,551 

714,042 


259 pupils 

pet teacher 


577 pupds pet teacher 
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DANCE ORCHESTRA IN THE RYE, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL 


“The personnel of the hand is as follows: 
4 Saxes 

3 Trumpets 

4 Tromhones 
I Bass 


1 Traps 

1 Piano Accordian 

2 Vocalists Cl>oy and girl) 
1 Pianist 


Much has heen said both pro and con about the use of jazz music and the organizing 
of dance hands in high schools. 

After a five-year experiment in this field, with the cooperation of the school authori- 
ties, I can safely say the results are completely favorable. From the standpoint of music 
education, I approve. 

From a practical viewpoint, the only source of income for a large percentage of musi- 
cians is in the dance field, and the competition is so great that newcomers must he equipped 
with the best musicianship possible. Ten boys who graduated from this school are now 
playing in college hands, some of them making enou^ money to keep them going. The 
boys who make the mon^ are the hoys who had the dance band experience. Other boys 
have graduated, but could not go to college. They pick up dance jobs here and there, li^ 
cause they have had high school band training and can, in most cases, out read, out play, 
and out shine musically the others in the district, who have not had any real ensemble 
training. It’s the old story of trained and skilled workmen getting the work. 

How is the skill arrived at^ Each year auditions ate held for membership in the dance 
band. The first year none of the applicants could read an arrangonent at sight, so it was 
a case of making the best of a bad situation. An intensive course in reading was organized 
and in one year the hand could read through a stock without any difficulty except in the 
stock choruses. 

The next year swing rhythms were analyzed and mastered until they could read at 
sight any arrangement. When anything new came up, we stopped and found out all 
about it. 

The class in sight reading meets every day and is a very active one today. It is recog- 
nized Iw the school, and the student gets his unit when he passes the final. All the boys 
in the dance band have taken this course. Since rhythm is die weakest spot in school music, 
I think the remedy is in studying rhythm through a medium that the student will enjoy 
and work at. Needless to say, this band has fine ensemble precision. You don’t have to 
teach them to swing, once they learn to read the figures accurately. 

The need for superior tone quality is becoming more and more apparent, and each 
individual in the band must improve. Recordings are made periodically and suitable exer- 
cises and models for tone quality are recommended. The blend in the sections is con- 
stantly improving as the boys listen to the best men in the business and learn to distin- 
guish the good from the bad. 

Out of all this has grown a dance band which is a regularly scheduled school organ- 
ization. Most of the members take the music course which takes them into the field of 
arranging. Five boys who have had three years of work in harmony, et cetera, are now writ- 
ing out arrangements for the band. These arrangements have hem praised by several pro- 
fessional men who usually add, ‘Why didn't we have something like that when we went 
to schooP’ 

Since this year’s band is practically the same as it has been for die past diree years, I 
feel it is at the peak of perfection we can hope for in this high school. Each hoy is an 
excellent reader and an agile technician. A fra of them can improvise in a hot style (I 
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never allow any collective jamniing) usually patterned after tbe style of their idol in the 
professional field. 

Every member of the dance band plays in the concert band or symphony orchestra. 
They hold the first chairs in the other groups, because they are the best musicians in the 
school. They read better, show better musicianship and have a better appreciation of fine 
music. 

We never let them forget they are high school students and they are not allowed to 
play outside of school for money as a school group. Several have joined hands out of 
school, but they usually come back preferring to pl^ in our organized, more complete or- 
ganization. The band does contribute to the social life of the school and is a sure-fire enter- 
tainer at all functions The other instrumentalists realize what an opportunity these dance 
players are getting and mote of them audition for it every year. Bovs who have been away 
to college come home to tell their friends that the dance band was the most wordiwhile 
thing they had in school, because they are earning all or a part of dieir college expenses by 
playing at college dances. Next year we expect to place two boys in fine s(£ools on schol- 
arships, based on their ability in music, a direct benefit of their valuable dance band expe- 
rience. 

We have made "swing" and "sweet” music a subject fer serious study. We analyze it, 
write it, arrange it, and even take it down by dictation from a recording. The boys study 
records we make with the school recording apparatus and hear themselves. This is one of 
the greatest incentives to do better I have found. They imderstand what we mean by bal- 
ance, tone quality, ensemble, etc , and can criticize other bands reasonabfy well. 

Our library bas many original arrangements, with a complete score for each one, in 
the styles of ^Uer, Goodman, Shaw, Ellington, Luncetord, and several odiers. 

We are influenced greatly by the penection and style of Jimmie Luncefbrd, whose 
band seems to be the favorite among the ixiys. However, there are those who have different 
tastes — a Barnett fen, or a Casa L^a, etc. 

It might be interesting to know that this year over fifty girls tried out for the vocalist’s 
job with me band, and the biggest surprise occurred when eleven boys showed up to do a 
vocal. We have a boy and a girl singer for "pops,” and the band knows how to play a 
background. Most of the time we have to alter the stocks to get our pffKts, but the boys 
do it, write die stuff out, and enjoy it As long as we have jazz, boys are going to play 
it, want it, dance it, swing it, and now even study it, as material to roidier dieir musical 
education, and, I, for one, believe it is the best means of developing dieir technique and 
tone. Thw are still too young to appreciate the great emotional draths of the masterpieces 
of music, but diey will be better equipped to enjoy music than the btw who can't phy 
well. As a good American I recognize me basis of all American music to be popular music, 
with all its sugary, drippy, viscid weaknesses. It does have the other qualities which make 
the basis of an art secure, it belongs to die people, folk music, and it can be rumed — 4t 
offen a free mediod of improvisation through which an individual can express his feeling, it 
offers the maximum opportunity for originality and invention and, as good or as bad as it 
can be, jazz must be the basis of any artistic creed which can be called truly American.” 

Dayton O. Newton, Head of Music Department. 
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“Ikame of the Present Secondary Music Pro- 
gram,” 3 

Free expression, xx 
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Free rhythmic response, xxi 
Friends of the Band, 141 
Frieswyk, Siebolt H., 52 book 
Fiiml, Rudolrh, 204 
Froebel, Friemch, 390 
Fuchs, Theodore, 341 book, 417 quot. 
Function of band, 160 
Function of glee dubs, 87 
Functian of music in life, xxfe 
Function of tests, 360 
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241 

Functional music education, 103 
Functions of supervision, 436 
Furfey, P. H„ 458 book 

Gallia, 3 

Gallo, Stanislo, 154 book 
Gamut of musical offerings, 32, 39 
Garbett, Arthur S., 297 quot., 305 art. 
Garrison, K. C., 458 book 
Gehrkens, K. W., books, 45, 54, 68, 88, 122, 
138, 154, 224, 235, 248, 273, 412 
General assembly, 41 

General considerations for choral work, 81 
General effect in choral music, 83 
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General music class, 282 

General music, dementary, 37, 54 

General music room, 421 

General music teacher as instrumentalist, 136 

German Saengerfest, 310 

Gershwin, George, 204 

Get^buig Address, 395 

Gidoings, T. P., 176 

Gifted children, 483 

Gilbert and Suffivan, grading of, 336, 342 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 76, 341 book 
Gildersleeve, Glenn, ix 
Gildersleeve test, 372 
Gills' voice, 88 

Glee dubs, 6, 74, Ch. VII, 86-95 
Glenn, H., 258 b(X>k 

Gleim, Mabdle, 55 art, 84 art., 104 book, 
176 book, 304 quot., 305 art., 349 
quot., 357 art., 438 note, 445 art. 
Goals in applied music, 234-235 
Goetschius, Percy, 273 art., 273 book 
Goldberg, Isaac, l^ks, 210, 224 
"Golden Age" of musical amateur, 187 note 
Good conducting exalts the composition, 406 
Goodhart, L. W., 94 art. 

Goold, Howard R., jx 
Goranson, Arthur, 524 quot. 

Gordon, Edgar B., ix art 11, 198, 330, 357 

Grace, H., 123 book 

Grade schools, vii 

Grading operettas, 335, 342 

Graduation credits, 39 

Graham, Ben G., 138 art. 

Grand opera, 76 

Grand Rapids, Mich., girl with psaltery, ill., 

instrumental summary, 553, 554 
preparatory instruments, 130 
survey, 589 

Graves, Frank, 445 book 

Gray, Cedi, viii book, 285 quoted, 291 book 

Gray, Jean Mackie, 401 art 

Great conducting, 406 

Greene, H. Plunket, book, 52, 105, 123, 412 

Griee, Edvard, 239 comp. 

Grolte, Johan, ix 

Grosse Point, Mich., cafeteria, ill., 431 
Group reading, 7 1 , 72 
Group, size of in radio listening, 297 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
quot., 94, 182, 308 
Greenberg, Sidonie, 305 book 
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Grundy, Enid, 244 quot., 248 hook 
Gymnasium as music room, 428 

Habits of efficient practice, 235 
Hall, G. Stanley, 449 book 
Hallrabeck, Wilbur C., ix, 345 quot. 
and others, 357 

Hamtramck, Mich., music room, ill., 416 
Harmony, 3, 6, 32, 261 

and other theory courses, 260-275 
introduced contrapuntally, 272 
Harper, James C., ix 
Harris, Cuthbert, 273 book 
Harrison, W. K., 434 book 
Hattendorf, K., 458 bklt. 

Haydon, Glen, ix, 198 art. 

Hayward, Charles S., 434 att. 

Hayward, John D., 198 book 
Haywood, Frederick H., 104 book 
Hazeltine, Mary E., 401 book 
Heacox, A. S., 273 book, 274 art. 

Healy, Lillian, 248 art. 

Hearing compared with seeing, 293 
Heimeran, Ernst, 198 book 
Henderson, C. Hanford, 469 book 
Henderson, W, S., boolu, 175, 412 
Herbert, Johann Friedrich, 390 
Herbartians, 390 

Hero worship in adolescence, 451 
Hesser, Ernest G., 123 art. 

High moments, 108, 109, 456 
High school alunuii, their attitude toward 
music, 345 

High School Band, The, Ch. XI, 140-156 
High School Chorus, The, 77 
High School Dance Orchestra, The, Ch. XIV 
201-212 

High School Instrumental Program, The, Ch. 
X, 125-139 

High School Music in Relation to the Com- 
munity, Ch. XXIV, 343-359 
High school music in the 19th century, 2, 3 
High School Music Today and Tomorrow, 
Ch. Ill, 30-40 

High School of Music and Art in N. Y., ill , 
5, 135 

High School Orchestra, The, Ch. XII, 157 
177 

High School Programs, Appendix A 
High School Pupfl, The, Ch. XXXI, 448-459 
High School Teacher of Music, 460-471 
HiU, Frank E., 305 book 
Hind, Harold C., 1 54 book 
Hindemith, 164, 191 


Hindsley, Mark H., 154 books, arts. 

Hinga, Howard N., art., 94, 95 

Hintz, Elmer M., ix 

Hirschman, I. A., 198 book 
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History of Our Times, Mark Sullivan, 4 

History of Public School Music, 4 

History of school music, I 

History of testine movement, 361 

History study influences performance, 197 

Hitchner, W. B., 150 

Hollingsworth, L. S., 458 book 

Holmes, Henry W., 357 quot. 

Holt and Tufts, 2 
Holy City, 3 
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Home-made platforms, 522-523 
Home music, xxii, 191 
Home Symphony, ill., 299 
broadcast, 194, 300 
letters about, 569 
Hood, Marguerite, art., 236, 330 
Hoogland, B. T., 341 bcxik 
Hopms, L. Thomas, 390 report, book, 395 
quot., 401 book 
Horms, Carl, 274 art. 

Hot jazz, 203, 204 
Houle, C. O., 358 book 
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435 

Housing for rehearsals, 146 
How to treat adolescents, 452 
Howard, John T., book, 198, 210 
Howatt, Mrs. Alice, ifc, 236 art. 

Howe, Helen C., ix 
Howes, Frank, 384 book 
Hughes, Charles W., 179 quot., 184, 186 
quot, 191 quot, 198 book, 239 book 
Hulbert, H. H , 123 book 
Human element in teaching, 379 
Humphrey, G., 104 book 
Hunt, 123 book 
Hurley, Rev. Roderick, ix 
Hurlock, E. B., 458 art 
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Ideals, xxi 
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Illustrations in Uieory course, 265, 267 
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m., 8 
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os, ill., 117 

Individual difeienoes, 37 
Individual instnictkin in band, 145, 148 
Individual Lessons under Outside Teachers, 
Ch. XVI, 226-237 
Individual study, how to insure, 227 
importance of, 226 
Individual treatment, 380 
Individual work in si{^t-singing dass, 270 
“Iimer choir” in a coppella group, 120 
Insight needed hy accompanist, 251 
Institutiimal value of chamber music, 181 
Instruction in instrumental music, 134, 517- 
520 

Instructot of band, 146 
Instrument, selection of, 147 
Instrumental chamber music combinations, 
182 

Instrumental “demonstiation," 128, 129, 148 
Instrumental music, 35, 36, 125 
Instrumental obbli^to, 187 
Instrumental ofldings, 32 
Instrumental program, 125, 126 
requires equipment, 129 
use of ntelimman instruments, 130-131 
Instrumental rehearsal, the combined, 213- 
225 

Instrumental tdieatsals, contrasted with vo- 
cal, 214 

Instrumental specialist, 136 
Instrumental teacher, 134 
Instrumentation for school orchestras. Classes 
A, B, C, 170 

Instrumentation for S 3 nnphonic band, 144 
Instrumentation of dance orchestration, 209 
Irwtrumentation of h. s. orchestra, 167, 168 
Instnimentation of large band, 143 
Instruments, cost of, 129, 132 
sold by teacher, 132 
Integrated program, 393, 396 
Int^rating effects of operetta, 333 
Integrating music and art, 395 
Integrating music and literature, 395 
Integrating the student, 391 
Integration, 17, 18, 31, 54, 334, 386-403 
defined, 390 
in music education, 262 
needs music stu^, 396 
of music courses, 55 
Integration’s contribution to music, 396 
Int^^nce quotient, 363 
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InterprelaticA in sing^g, 81, 102, 122 
hynms, 72 

Laterpretation of music at contests, 318, 319 
Intervals, die teaching of, 271 
Intonation in choral work, 1 12 
Intonation in singing, 92 
Intuition, 464 
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I. Q., 362, 363 
Irons, Mayme E., 357 art 
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Issues of Secondary School Music, Ch. II, 
13-24 
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\ 

Jacobsen, O. I., 367 quot, 375 art 

James, William, 206, 469 book 

Janitor, 219, 220, 334 

Jansing, C., 458 art 

Jansky, Ndson, ix 

Jaquim, John H., ix 

Jazz music, 201-212 
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Jeffers, Edmund V., ix, 105 art 

Jeppeson, 123 book 

Johumsen, Anna, 176 art 

Johnson, Gerald W., 198 book 

Jones, A. J., 458 both 

Jones, Archie, 236 art 

Jones, Charles T., 341 book 

Jones, Vincent 68 art, 273 revised book 

Jones and Barnard, 273 book 

Jc^ of companionship in chamber music, 197 

Joy of music, xxii 

Joy of partkipalion, 356 

Judd, Charles H., 469 book 

Judgra cs adjudicatacs, 324 
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Junior h. s., vii, 1 

K-D Testt 154, 371 
Kefauver, G. N., 458 hook 
Keller, E£di M., ix 
KdW, Kennedi B., ix 
Kenm, John C., ix 
Kendrie, F. E., book, 224, 412 
Keppel, F. P., 469 bcmk 
Kan, Jerome, 204 
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Ketchikan, Alaska, a cappeUa choir, ill., 321 
Ketteiine, C. V., 305 art 

S board harmony, 261 

1, Elizabeth Ayres, 401 art. 

Kindly spirit of festival, 328 
King of instruments, the ^no, 245 
Kinscella, Hazel G., 401 hook 
K}os, Neil A., 154 art. 

Kitson, CharlM H., 258 hook 
Knowledge, measurement of, 370 
Knuth Test, 372 
Koos, L. V., 458 book 
Kortschak, Hugo, 198 art. 

Kotinsky, Ruth, 358 book 
Krehhiel, H. E., 412 book 
Kroeger, Ernest R., 248 art. 

Krone, Max, 273 book, 330 art., 413 art. 
Kwalwasser, Jacob, ix, 375 books 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests, 154 book, 371 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Test, 373 

Lacier, Samuel L., 199 art. 

LaForge, Frank, 104 book 
Lamb, Charles, 242 hook' 

Lamp, Charles J., 176 art 
LaPrade, Ernest, ix, 300 quot, 304 quot., 
305 arts. 

Large school, offerings, 35 
Larger school, offerings, 34 
Larson, P. Merville, 400 quot., 401 art. 
Larson, William S., 375 book 
LaSalle, HI., music room, ill., 402 
LaSalle, 111., storage of instruments, ill., 427 
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ill., 364 

Laubenstein, Paul F., 210 art. 

Law of effect 382 
Lawler, Vanett, ix 
Leader, 49 

and follower contrasted, 255 
of an a cappelJa choir, 110, 113 
Leaders of sections in choirs, 113 
LeBaion, Harrison D., 401 art. 
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Lehmann, Esther, 68 
Lehmann, Lilli, 105 book 
Leichtentritt, Hugo, viii book, 289 quot, 
291 book 
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sic, 127 

Lekvold, A. D., 150 note 
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Leona^, E. A., 458 book 
Lesinsky, Adam P., ix, 330 art. 


Lesson plan, how to make, 379 
Lesson plans, specimen, 383 
Lessons under outside teachers, 226-237 
Lewis, Don, 371 
Lewis, Robert H., 235 book 
Librarian’s resmmsibility, 220 
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Library should mirchase music, 117 
Uebling, Estelle, 104 book 
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Undo, Alemon H., 258 book 
Lindsay, B. B., 458 book 
Lindsay, George L., ix, 436 note, 445 book 
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contrasted with hearing, 279, 280 
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Uszt Franz, as class teacher, 244 
"Live and 1^ live," 207 
Uoyd, Charles, 258 book 
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Lockhart, Lee M., 323 quot., 330 art. 
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Los Angdes bulletin on equipment, 434 
Los Angdes, Cd., boys’ glee dub, ill., 78 
Los Angues Conference, ill., 471 
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Los Angeles orchestta and chorus, ill., 322 
Los Angdes, otieind composition, 565 
Los Angdes students, ill., 287 
Louisiana University, music building, ill., 
420 

Love, Edna Barr, 401 art. 

Love of music, 356 
Low altos, scarcity of, 88 
Ludwig, W. F., 145 note 
Lutkin, Peter C , 273 art. 
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McBride, M. M., 210 book 
McCall, William A., viii book, ix, 389 book, 
399 quoL, 401 book 
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McEwen, Merrill C., 357 art 
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MacLean, Ida, 401 art. 
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Maddy, Joseph E., 138 art., 176 book, 301 
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Madrigal singer, 115 
Magdsick, Inlda, ix 
Mahler, Gustav, 438 note 
Main function of progressive sdiool and 
adult education teacher, 349 
Mallei, Julius B., 357 
Man teacher, 462 
Manasses, C., 458 book 
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Marching and maneuvering of band, 147 
Marching band, 147 note 
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Marching Maneuver Series, 155 
Markings at contests, 322 
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Mason, Danid Gregory, 176 book 
Mason, Ella H., 248 art, book 
Mason, Lowell, 1 
Mason, Luther Whiting, 2 
Mason, Martin, 104 book 
Master's degree, 461 
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choral, with unusual accompaniments, 
514-517 

competitions, 314 
dance orchestra, 204 
dictation, 270 
ciading of, 335 
h. s. piano study, 239, 245 
its quality, 343 
operettas, list of, 342 
archestra, 171 
practice in reading, 254 
sight-sineing dass, 270 
theory i&sses, 264 
vocal, lists of, 511-513 
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Meiker, John E. C., 330 art 
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M e t ron ome, 144 
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Miessner, Otto, 248 report, arts., 305 art., 
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Milton, John, 308 quot. 
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Milwaukee, Wise., floor plan, ill., 414 
Milwaukee, Wise., operetta, ill., 332 
Minister of music, 352, 353 
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Mirick, G. C., 154 hook 
Mitchell, Ad^eid W., 291 hook 
Mitchell, Wm. J., 273 book 
Moequereau, Dtm Andr6, 123 book 
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Modem education, 28, 448 
Modem school, xix, xx, xxi, 448 
Monroe, W. A., 469 hook 
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Montani, Nicola A., 84 book 
Moon tests in harmony, 373 
Moonie, J. A., 104 hook 
Moor, A^ur P., 199 hook 
Moorhead, Miim., competition, 316 
More, Grace VanDyke, 296-297 quot, 305 
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Mote men needed, 461 
Morgan, Haydn M., ix 
Morgan, Russell V., ix, 52 hook, 54 hook, 
68 book, 123 art., 138 hook, 138 art., 
175 book, 176 art., 305 art., 402 art, 
436 note, 442 note, 445 art, 446 art. 
Motley Singers, 187 

Morrison, Henry C., 391 quot, 402 hook, 
469 hook 

Motives that guide modem leaching, 347 
Movable platrarms, home-made, 52^523 
MTNA Proceedings, 248 
Muckey, Floyd S., 105 hook 
Mudge, E. L., 458 hook 
Murj^y, Howard, 68, 273 book 
Mursell, James L., 27 book, 154 art., 176 
hook, 236 art., 243 quot, 248 art., 
273 hook, 354 quot, 358 hook, art., 
367 note, hook, 375 hooks, 384 
books, art, 396 note, 402 book, art. 
Music a language, 252 

Music and American Youth Radio Series, 
302 

Music an experience, 394 
Music appreciation, 6, 10 
courses in, 276-292 
Music as an influence on behavior, 22 


Music assembly The, Ch. IV, 41-53; 383 
Music benefits die giver, 343 
Music contributes to inteantion, 394, 397, 
398 

Music development dirough radio, 293 
Music education, vii 

Music Education Research Council, Bulle- 
tins, 434, 469 

Music educamr, 37, 233, 439 
must he a musician, 464 
Music Educators National Conference, viii, 
288, 318 

list of materials fi» smaU ensembles, 199 
Music educators and general educators, 438 
Music guild, 477 

Music helps make better citizens, 354 
Music history, 57 ' 

and appiedation, courses in, 276-292 
Musk in lue, 17 
Musk instmedon, 22 

Music instmetors not prepared for chamber 
musk, 190 

Music in the adult school, 347 
Music major in Ohio, 474 
Music memory contests, 295 
Music reading, 2, 73, 74, 77, 254 
early preoccupdon with, 1 
Musk: r^iiladons on selection, 15 
Music, required or elective, 16 
Music resmreh, 366 
Music rooms, 156, 415-435 
Music setdemenis, 352 
Music stands, 421, 432 
Music supervisor, 443 

as hud organizer, 141 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 7 
beemnes MENC, 386 
Music teacher, the, 460-471 
Music Teachers National Association, viii 
Musk testing, 366 
Music tests, list of, 371-373 
Music textbooks, 109 
Music theory, 2^275 

as accompaniment to applied music, 231 
defined, 260, 261 

Musical ability, measurement of, 363 
Musical appreciation approach, 285 
Musical capdty, inborn?, 368 
Musical experience, its effrat on adolescence, 
109 

Musical illustrations in appreciation courses, 
276 

Muskal Offering, Ch. Ill, 30-40 
Musical Quarteny, viii, 371 
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of teacher, 462-464, 468 
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Myers, C. S., 458 art. 
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27 

Natural scale, 123 
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New education, 460, 466 
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tests, 317 
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New England H. S. Festival, 311 
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iU., 5, 135 
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Newmarch, Rosa, 199 hook 
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Nitsche, Theodore H., art, 105, 123 
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Norton, William W., ix, 583 
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Objectives, 139, 381 
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Office Training Curriculum, 479 
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Operetta, The 

Pros and Cons, Ch. XXIII, 333-342 
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dub, 336 
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selection of, 334, 335, 336 
Operettas, 10, 76 
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bers, 171 
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listed, 533-550 
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Peyser, E., 291 bcwk 
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26 
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